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PREFACE. 


Few  subjects  present  a  higher  interest  than  inquiry 
into  the  political  and  domestic  condition  of  our  own 
country.  The  practical  operation  of  our  foreign 
and  internal  policy  affects  in  so  large  a  degree  the 
happiness  of  the  community,  that  whatever  tends 
to  awaken  that  spirit  of  useful  inquiry,  which  leads 
to  improvement  in  the  m^agement  of  the  national 
resources,  is  in  the  highest  sense  useful  and  in- 
teresting. 

As  preliminary  to  the  general  subject  of  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  we  have  appropriated  a  short  chapter 
to  the  review  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  British 
government,  in  which  our  relative  position  to  the 
leading  continental  states  is  briefly  developed.  The 
political,  domestic,  and  financial  condition  of  Great 
Britain  is  so  essentially  influenced  by  that  of  other 
European  nations,  that  we  have  deemed  it  neces- 
sary, in  limine,  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  resources 
and  politics  of  the  four  continental  powers  which, 
in  connexion  with  Great  Britain,  preside  over  the 
destinies  of  Europe.  It  is  impossible  to  predict 
from  what  quarter  may  originate  the  impulse 
which  may  give  a  different  course  to  the  current  of 
affairs  ;  and  every  work  which  purposes  freely  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  any  leading  European 
nation,  ought,  in  some  degree,  to  comprehend  the 
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State  of  Europe.  The  question  of  war  or  peace  is, 
in  modern  times,  so  interwoven  with  the  internal 
and  financial  condition  of  nations,  that  in  judging 
of  the  probable  future  policy  of  European  govern- 
ments, we  must  necessarily  look  to  their  power, 
revenue,  and  resources.  How  far  the  plan  which, 
from  such  considerations,  we  have  adopted,  has 
detracted  from  that  unity  of  design  which  ought 
to  form  a  distinguishing  feature  in  every  his- 
torical and  political  work,  remains  for  the  reader 
to  determine  ;  but,  if  harmony  of  purpose  is  want- 
ing in  the  succeeding  pages,  the  deep  interest 
which  is  felt  by  the  public  in  the  politics  of 
Europe,  and  the  frequent  reference  to  continental 
affairs  which  of  necessity  occurs  in  the  elucidation 
of  the  more  material  subjects  here  treated  of,  will, 
in  some  degree,  justify  the  plan  adopted.  The 
facts  advanced  have  been  carefully  collected  from 
the  most  authentic  sources,  and  whatever  has  been 
considered  to  bear  upon  the  general  system  of 
European  policy,  has  been  briefly  sketched.  Many 
of  the  particulars  contained  in  this  portion  of  the 
work,  have  been  deduced  from  personal  observa- 
tion, during  a  residence  on  the  continent. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  second  part  of  our 
work,  we  have  investigated,  at  some  length,  the 
operation  of  our  numerical  advancement ;  and  our 
conclusions,  based  on  a  careful  review  of  facts, 
are,  we  trust,  calculated  not  only  to  dispel  the 
lugubrious  anticipation  of  those  who  view  with 
alarm  the  expansion  of  our  population,  but  to  in- 
spire confidence  in  the  prospective  efl'ects  of  its 
increase.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  work,  the 
buoyancy  of  the  state  revenues  is  clearly  shewn 
to  spring  from  the  increase  of  people. 

Few  subjects  have  excited  a  greater  share  of 
public  interest  than  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  and  the  practical  operation  of  poor  laws : 
these  form  the  theses  of  the  succeeding  chapter. 
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The  necessity  for  remedial  measures  in  this  part 
of  our  domestic  policy  is  fully  demonstrated,  and 
the  probable  effect  of  the  means  adopted  by  par- 
liament to  eradicate  the  abuses  which  have  crept 
into  the  administration  of  our  eleemosynary  laws 
discussed. — The  state  of  British  agriculture,  and 
the  question  as  to  the  policy  of  the  present  restric- 
tions to  a  free  trade  in  com,  form  the  succeeding 
topics  of  disquisition ;  our  suggestions  on  these 
important  subjects,  are  founded  on  a  careful  re- 
search into  the  operation  of  past  enactments.  The 
removal  of  present  impediments  to  a  free  trade  in 
grain,  are  not  advocated  without  duly  appreciating 
the  claims  of  vested  interests ;  and  the  policy  of  a 
return  to  a  more  liberal  course  of  commercial 
legislation,  is  only  recommended  on  the  principle  of 
reconciling  a  variety  of  private  interests  with  pub- 
lic advantage. 

The  intricate  topics  of  money,  coin,  and  exchange 
next  succeed.  Few  subjects  demand  a  greater  share 
of  attention  on  the  part  of  our  rulers,  than  the 
state  of  the  currency.  The  questions  which  arise 
in  the  discussion,  are  full  of  vital  importance.  The 
national  losses  by  the  late  defective  plans  of  pecu- 
niary legislation,  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  reader 
with  the  necessity  of  new  ramparts  of  security ;  nor 
can  he  fail  to  see  the  danger  to  which  the  best 
interests  of  the  state  are  exposed,  under  the  ope- 
ration of  the  present  system.  The  expediency  and 
novelty  of  those  reforms,  which  we  have,  perhaps 
with  too  much  confidence,  suggested,  are  submitted 
to  his  judgment.  Our  chief  aim  in  this  part  of  the 
work  has  been  clearness  and  perspicuity,  and  we 
have  studiously  avoided  those  mysteries  of  lan- 
guage in  which  the  subject  is  too  frequently 
enveloped. 

In  the  investigation  of  our  financial  condition, 
we  have  entered  on  a  rigid  scrutiny  of  the  British 
plan  of  taxation.     The  sweeping  reforms  we  have 
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suggested  under  this  head,  may  appear  to  our 
readers  far  too  bold,  too  extensive,  and  too  dan- 
gerous for  adoption ;  yet  the  encouragement  af- 
forded by  recent  financial  changes,  is  well 
calculated  to  inspire  ministers  with  confidence 
in  the  prospective  result  of  enlarged  operations, 
and  to  induce  an  extended  application  of  those 
principles  on  which  their  financial  policy  has  of 
late  years  been  so  wisely  based — witness  the 
success  of  the  measures  of  1832,  when  a  remission 
of  duties  to  the  amount  of  1,600,000/.  was  con- 
current with  an  actual  increase  of  revenue  ex- 
ceeding 200,000/.  To  the  advantages  which 
would  result  from  the  remission  of  such  duties  as 
those  now  charged  on  foreign  timber,  or  on  such 
articles  of  domestic  manufacture  as  glass,  paper, 
&c.,  none  can  be  insensible ;  and  if  our  estimates 
of  the  disposable  means  of  abolishing  that  portion 
of  taxes  which  impedes  the  progress  of  the  nation 
in  wealth  and  power,  are  deemed  too  sanguine, 
and  our  anticipation  of  the  progressive  advance  of 
the  national  means  of  contribution  too  favourable, 
we  trust  that  they  will  not  be  attributed  to  deficient 
industry  in  the  investigation  of  the  springs  of 
British  power,  but  to  that  confidence  in  the 
buoyancy  of  the  state  resources  which  must,  in 
the  course  of  their  researches,  grow  in  the  minds 
of  all  who  attentively  examine  into  the  domestic  and 
financial  condition  of  Great  Britain. 

In  discussing  these  subjects,  we  have  ventured  on 
questions  of  great  difficulty  and  vital  importance ;  in 
the  review  of  which,  any  attachment  to  party  politics 
would  be  unsuitable.  Happily,  in  this  age  and 
country,  a  rigid  scrutiny  into  the  public  actions  of 
public  men  is  permitted  ;  and  we  have  thus  felt 
free  to  commend  and  animadvert  on  measures  in 
proportion  as  they  appear  well  or  ill  adapted  to 
our  condition,  without  regard  to  the  political 
principles  of  men  in  office,  or  of  their  opponents. 
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Convinced  that  in  works  wherein  the  leading 
design  is  utility,  clearness  and  simplicity  are 
especially  desirable,  perspicuity,  rather  than 
elegance  of  style  has  been  our  aim.  We  are  far 
from  being  insensible  to  the  imperfections  which 
our  work  presents  to  the  ingenious  and  intel- 
ligent critic ;  but,  conscious  that  our  pages  bear 
the  stamp  of  good  intention,  laborious  investiga- 
tion, and  diligent  research,  we  confidently  claim 
the  indulgence  of  the  attentive  reader. 

Several  changes  have  occurred  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  session  of  parliament,  when  our 
manuscript  was  sent  to  press  ;  during  the  progress 
of  the  printing,  we  have  yet  found  opportunity  to 
notice  some  of  the  most  important  measures  of 
the  legislature ;  with  these  exceptions,  which  will 
be  remarked  on  perusal  of  the  work,  the  manu^ 
script  must  be  considered  to  be  made  up  to  April 
1834.  In  our  observations  connected  with  the 
science  of  political  economy,  we  have  taken  for 
our  guide  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  Boileau,* 
a  writer  of  great  discernment  and  solid  judgment. 
To  Mr.  Mc  CuUoch  a  special  acknowledgment  is 
due,  for  the  use  we  have  made  of  his  able  and 
profound  work ;  f  nor  can  we  close  our  preface 
without  expressing  our  thanks  for  the  assistance 
we  have  received  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  House 
of  Commons'  Library,  and  from  those  of  the 
British  Museum.  We  have  also  derived  great 
assistance  from  the  writings  of  other  authors,  to 
which  we  have  referred  in  various  parts  of  the 
future  pages. 

•  Introduction  to  the  science  of  Political  Economy, 
f*  Dictionary  of  Commerce  and  Navigation. 


London, 
August,  1834. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Introductory  Remarks. — The  love  of  power  has, 
in  every  age,  been  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  mankind.  Honours,  principalities,  and  empire, 
have  ever  been  the  subjects  of  strife  and  everlasting 
contention.  Jealousy  between  nations,  rivalry  in 
imaginary  interests,  and  thirst  for  dominion,  the 
innate  incentives  to  wars,  which  have  caused  the  hu- 
man race  to  pollute  the  genial  sources  of  their  hap- 
piness, and  urged  them  to  fight  for  their  misery.  It 
is  this  continual  grasping  for  power,  this  envenomed 
malevolence  disseminated  throughout  the  several 
national  branches  of  the  human  family,  this  inter- 
minable jealousy  between  nations,  which  is  the 
parent  of  the  severest  woes ;  which  propagates 
opinions  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  heaven  and 
ot  earth,  militates  against  the  happiness  of  states, 
and  erects,  as  it  were,  political  deities,  delighting 
in  cruelty  and  blood.  National  prosperity,  en- 
larged commerce,  social  happiness,  in  a  word, 
every  substantial  enjoyment  is  the  offspring  of 
peace.  War  is  the  mortiferous  engine  which 
destroys  these  essentials,  raising  on  their   ruins 
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civil  discord,  national  poverty,  and  devastating 
famine.  A  war  of  defence  is  the  only  justifiable 
appeal  to  arms.  It  is  then  a  necessary  and  lawful 
means  of  preserving  internal  peace,  curbing  am- 
bition and  injustice,  and  inflicting  upon  treason 
against  the  social  harmony  of  states,  its  merited 
penal  retribution.  But  of  all  duties  of  a  govern- 
ment, the  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  peace  is  the 
most  useful,  paramount,  and  indispensable. 
Britain  is  justly  styled  ; — 

"  A  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself, 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war ; 
A  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 
Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall. 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house. 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands." 

Thus  protected  against  the  encroachments  of 
foreign  nations,  she  finds,  in  an  especial  degree, 
her  interest  in  a  pacific  line  of  policy.  Since  the 
era  of  the  fanatic  attempt  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
to  subjugate  our  country,  and  abolish  our  religion, 
no  unprovoked  attack  against  Britain  has  been 
meditated  by  foreign  powers.  It  would  have  been 
happy  had  the  wise  foreign  policy  of  Burleigh, 
who,  with  forces  and  revenue  little  surpassing  those 
of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece,  bafiled  every  attempt 
of  the  then  colossal  power  of  Spain  against  our 
independence,  formed  the  prototype  for  succeed- 
ing statesmen.  To  enter  on  no  war  but  on  behalf 
of  the  national  security,  but  vigorously  to  repel 
attack  or  menace  against  our  institutions,  were 
the  principles  which  guided  the  councils  of  the 
maiden  queen;  and  it  is  the  departure  alone  from 
such  principles,  which  has  involved  us  in  that 
international  embarrassment  and  turmoil,  which 
have  grown  up  with  the  officiousness  of  our  foreign 
diplomacy. 

So  deeply  rooted  in  the  English  councils  was 
the  political  system  of  Burleigh,  that  it  continued 
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to  influence  them  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
reigns  of  the  high  prerogative  Stuarts,  down  to  the 
revolution  of  1688-9 ;  the  proportion  of  years  of 
peace,  to  those  of  war,  being  greater  at  no  prior 
or  subsequent  period. 

Change  in  our  foreign  policy  at  the  Revolution  of 
1688. — It  was  the  revolution  which,  along  with 
foreign  councils  and  fears  of  French  aggression, 
first  imported  the  dreary,  absurd  doctrine,  that 
Britain  must  combat  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
power  on  continental  Europe.  It  was  the  war 
frenzy  of  William  III.,  and  his  military  follow- 
ers, that,  politically  speaking,  filled  up  the  narrow 
but  deep  straits  which  geographically  separate  us 
from  the  European  continent,  and  placed  us  in  the 
van  of  every  hostile  coalition  against  France ; 
characterizing  us,  in  the  unchristian  language  of 
anti- philosophical  statesmen,  as  the  '^  natural 
enemies''''  of  that  nation.  It  was  this  that  has  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  of  the  devouring  deity  of  war, 
millions  of  the  human  race,  dissipated  countless 
millions  of  treasure,  and  made  Europe  groan  with 
the  pangs  of  contest. 

Causes  of  this  change. — This  change  of  policy, 
and  the  active  part  we  have  since  taken  in  the 
wars  of  the  continent,  arose,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  the  growing  preponderance  of  France,  and 
the  thirst  for  dominion  which  characterized  Louis 
XIV.  This  monarch  may  be  styled  the  hero  of 
good  as  well  as  of  bad  actions.  The  steady  and 
liberal  supporter  of  science  and  erudition,  he  was 
the  powerful  patron  of  those  who  formed  that 
galaxy  of  literary  talent  which  shone  so  brilliantly 
through  his  long  and  augustan  reign.  Yet  he  was 
ambitious,  tyrannical,  bigoted,  and  insincere.  His 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  followed  by  the 
virulent  persecution  and  massacre  of  his  subjects, 
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rendered  his  name  odious  to  the  protestants  of 
Europe ;  while  his  unjust  attack  on  Holland,  and 
the  devastation  of  the  Palatinate^  from  motives 
purely  ambitious,  awoke  neighbouring  nations  to 
a  sense  of  fear  for  the  maintenance  of  their  politi- 
cal independence. 

The  Wars  of  the  Revolution,  (1689.)— It  was 
during  the  French  invasion  of  Holland  in  1672, 
that  William  of  Nassau,  by  force  of  public  feeling, 
and  in  spite  of  the  faction  of  De  Witte,  became 
Stadtholder.  This  prince,  who,  at  that  period, 
figured  as  the  modern  Leonidas  in  defence  of  his 
country,  had,  from  early  youth,  imbibed  a  deeply 
rooted  jealousy  of  French  power,  and  a  feeling  of 
personal  animosity  towards  the  French  monarch. 
On  his  accession  to  the  British  throne,  his  first 
object  was  to  retaliate  on  his  powerful  aggressor, 
for  the  injuries  and  the  indignities  offered  to  his 
country  in  the  late  war ;  and  under  the  specious, 
but  (to  Britain)  false  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of 
preserving  the  ''  balance  of  power,"  engaged  us 
in  a  continental  confederacy  against  France. 

The  encouragement  aftbrded  by  Louis  to  the 
dethroned  British  monarch  in  his  attempt  on  Ire- 
land, implied  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  French 
king  to  establish,  in  our  country,  a  dominion  at 
variance  with  the  will  of  the  people  ;  which, 
coupled  with  the  pretended  infraction  of  the  treaties 
of  Westphalia,  Osnabruck,  Munster,  and  the 
Pyrenees,  was  the  ostensible  subject  of  complaint 
advanced  by  the  members  of  the  league  of  Augs- 
burg, against  France.  The  first  of  these  points, 
and  indeed  the  only  one  which  called  for  defence 
and  retaliation  on  our  part,  was  national ;  hence 
it  summoned  the  British  nation  to  inflict  a  whole- 
some chastisement  on  the  French  monarch,  and  to 
impress  him  with  a  proper  respect  for  British 
power.      The  other   subjects  of  complaint   were 
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purely  Continental ;  and  in  no  degree  connected 
with  the  security  of  the  British  empire.  By  the 
victory  of  La  Hogue,  1692,  which,  by  destroying  the 
finest  fleet  that  the  French  nation  nas  at  any  time 
sent  to  sea,  secured  us  the  dominion  of  the  ocean, 
the  objects  of  the  war,  as  regarded  Great  Britain, 
were  attained  ;  but  as  regarded  her  allies,  a  long 
and  expensive  contest  was  yet  to  be  vigorously 
prosecuted. 

The  treasure  we  expended  in  this  war,  amounted 
to  about  36,000,000/.,  a  sum  far  surpassing  the 
ordinary  revenues  of  the  state  ;  and  the  sacrifice  of 
human  life  on  the  plains  of  Flanders,  was  scarcely 
exceeded  during  any  war  period  of  our  history. 

The  decline  of  commerce  and  the  increase  of 
pauperism,  marked  the  effects  of  eight  long  years 
of  contest ;  and  as  a  memento  of  our  sacrifices,  we 
adopted  the  ingenious  Italian  scheme  of  borrowing 
on  the  security  of  our  future  resources,  and  thus 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  debt,  which  has  since 
pressed  so  heavily  on  the  productive  powers  of  the 
people.  The  national  recompense,  accorded  at 
the  peace  of  Ryswick,  was  the  acknowledgment, 
or  pretended  acknowledgment,  by  Louis  XIV.  that 
William  III.  was  our  king ;  a  title  already  secured 
to  him  by  an  Act  of  the  British  senate,  and  dis- 

?uted  by  no  leading  power  in  Europe,  except 
'ranee  : — an  admission  of  but  little  importance  to 
the  people  of  England ;  and  which,  with  the 
habitual  inconstancy  of  Louis,  was  revoked  on  the 
demise  of  the  ci-devant  British  monarch,  by  the 
title  of  royalty  accorded  to  his  son,  the  Pretender.* 

•  Voltaire  relates  that  the  recognition  by  Louis,  of  the  son  of 
James  II.  as  king,  under  the  title  of  James  III.,  was  directly  in 
opposition  to  the  advice  of  his  council ;  and  that  he  was  over- 
persuaded  entirely  by  the  solicitation  of  Marie  de  Mod^ne 
(queen  dowager  of  England),  and  Madame  de  Main  tenon.  He 
thus  describes  the  scene : — "  Le  Marquis  de  Torci,  appuya  par 
des  principes  de  politique,  ce  que  le  Due  de  Beauvilliers  avait  dit 
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The  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  (1702). — The 
political  expediency  of  England's  figuring  as  a 
principal  in  continental  disputes  once  admitted, 
every  succeeding  change  in  the  established  political 
equilibrium,  became  an  open  subject  for  British  in- 
terference. The  disputed  succession  to  the  Spanish 
crown  was  viewed  as  a  matter  of  deep  concern  by 
our  government ;  and  the  memorable  words  of 
Louis  XIV.  *'I1  n'y  a  plus  de  Pyrenees,"  when 
the  crown  of  Spain  devolved  to  his  grandson  le 
Due  d'Anjou,  again  roused  tlie  jealousy  of  the 
British  court,  and  engaged  us  as  principals  in  the 
Anti-Gallican  confederacy  of  1702.  The  history 
of  this  war,  and  the  military  trophies  won  at 
Ramilies,  Oudenarde,  Malplaquet,  and  Blenheim, 
are  amply  recorded.  It  terminated  with  the 
abandonment  of  the  original  object  of  contention, 
leaving  to  England  the  melancholy  retrospect  of 
an  expenditure  of  63  millions  of  money,  a  vast 
increase  of  public  debt,  and  a  prodigal  sacrifice 
of  her  bravest  sons :  while  of  all  her  conquests  she 
only  retained  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  and  some  desert 
wilds  on  the  shores  of  Acadia. 

comme  citoyen.  II  reprcsenta,  qu'il  ne  convenait  par  d'irriter  la 
nation  Anglaise  par  une  demarche  precipit^e :  Louis,  se  rendit 
k  Vavis  unanime  de  son  conseil ;  et  il  fut  resolu  de  ne  point 
reconnoitre  le  fils  dc  Jacques  II.  pour  roi. 

Le  jour  mfime,  Marie  do  Mod^ne,  veuve  de  Jaques,  vient  parler 
a  Louis  XIV.  dans  Tappartement  de  Madame  de  Maintenon, — 
Elle  le  conjure  en  larmes  de  ne  point  faire  k  son  fils,  a  Elle,  k  la 
Memoirc  d'un  roi  qu'il  a  proteg^,  Toutrage  de  refuser  un  simple 
titre,  seule  reste  dc  tant  de  grandeurs.  Ou  a  tonjours  rendu  a 
son  fils  les  honncurs  d'un  Prince  de  Galles;  on  le  doit,  done 
trailer  en  roi,  aprds  la  mort  de  son  pere.  Ces  representations  et 
ces  larmes  furcnt  appuyees  par  Madame  de  Maintenon.  Le  roi 
revint  kson  premier  sentiment.  Enfin,  Jacques  III.  fut  reconnu, 
le  ni^me  jour  qu'il  avait  4t6  axrM  dans  le  conseil,  qu'on  ne  le 
rcconnaitrait  point."  The  Duke  of  Berwick,  natural  son  of  James 
II.,  says  in  his  Memoirs,  that  Louis  promised  James  II.  to 
acknowledge  his  son  as  king  of  England.  Lord  Bolingbroke 
remarks  in  his  Letters,  that  Louis  was  induced  to  acknowledge 
James  in.  "by  the  importunities  of  women." — Sec  also  Mac- 
phcrson's  History  of  Emjland, 
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The  Spanish  War  of  11^9 ;— the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession^  1741. — These  wars  arose  out 
of  a  complication  of  circumstances.  The  ener- 
vated and  imbecile  government  of  Spain,  exercising 
but  a  feeble  influence  over  the  remote  portions  of 
its  unwieldy  empire,  had,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
accorded  to  the  British  the  privilege  of  sending, 
annually,  a  trading  ship  of  500  tons ;  and  by  a 
subsequent  convention,  of  800  tons,  to  the  Spanish 
Main.  This  privilege,  viewed  with  great  jealousy 
by  the  French  and  Spanish  interests,  opened  a 
wide  field  for  the  illicit  introduction  of  British 
merchandise  into  the  Spanish  Americas.  An 
extensive  system  of  smuggling  was  carried  on  from 
the  British  West  Indies;  which  naturally  led  to 
the  confiscation  of  the  property,  and,  in  some 
instances,  to  cruelty  towards  British  subjects. 
This  offered  fair  ground  for  remonstrance  to  the 
Spanish  government;  and  the  Tory  party,  with 
their  high  propensities  for  war,  were  strenuous  in 
ui^ng  the  pacific  Walpole  to  energetic  measures. 
If  the  rights  of  British  subjects  demanded  indem- 
nities for  undue  confiscation  of  property,  it  was 
the  undoubted  duty  of  the  government  to  support 
them;  and  if  pacific  negotiation  proved  inadequate, 
nothing  was  easier,  from  our  great  superiority  of 
naval  force,  than  to  have  made  reprisals  on 
Spanish  property.  Such  a  plan  was,  however, 
unsatisfactory  to  the  Tory  war-faction  in  the 
British  senate,  who  expected  to  share  in  the  emo- 
luments and  power,  which  a  state  of  war  could  not 
foil  to  produce."  To  excite  popular  sympathy, 
Jenkins,  a  master  of  a  vessel  who  had  been  unjustly 
seized  off'  the  coast  of  the  Spanish  Main,  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  affirmed 
"  that  the  Spaniards  had  split  his  nose  and  cut  off* 
his  ears."  ''Gentlemen,"  said  he,  ''when  they 
had  thus  mutilated  me,  they  threatened  to  put  me 
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to  death, — I  expected  it, — I  looked  to  God  for 
pardon,  and  to  my  country  for  revenge.'*  This 
was  sufficient  to  stir  up  public  indignation  against 
the  Spaniards.  The  Tories  gained  their  point; 
and  Walpole,  yielding  to  popular  clamour,  con- 
sented, against  his  better  judgment,  to  plunge  the 
nation  into  a  war  to  which  he  had  so  repeatedly 
avowed  himself  opposed.  Walpole,  by  his  corrupt 
plan  of  bribing  the  members  of  both  Houses  with 
money,  places,  and  pensions,  obtained,  through 
the  funding  system,  the  means  of  enlarging  the 
operations  of  the  war.  Unfortunately,  Hanover 
was  connected  by  the  *'  golden  link  of  sovereignty" 
with  the  British  nation,  and  the  hostility  of  France, 
growing  out  of  our  contest  with  Spain,  rendered 
our  court  uneasy  with  respect  to  that  appanage. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  VI.,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, the  question  whether  the  queen  of  Hungary 
should  wear  the  Austrian,  and  her  husband,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  Imperial  crown ;  or 
whether  Charles  Albert,  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
should  succeed  to  the  imperial  dignity,  embroiled 
Europe  in  a  general  conflagration,  and  crimsoned 
the  plains  of  Germany  with  the  blood  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  the  human  race  ignorant  of  the 
cause  for  which  they  were  contending.  In  a  war, 
so  purely  continental,  natural  reasoning  would  de- 
cide against  the  interv^ention  of  England  :  but  that 
eagerness  for  interference  in  the  aftairs  of  the  con- 
tinent, which,  during  the  latter  150  years,  has 
characterised  the  British  people,  led  them  to  enter 
heartily  into  the  contest,  and  to  declare  themselves 
the  champions  of  Maria  Theresa. — A  large  mili- 
tary force,  commanded  by  the  king  in  person, 
aided  by  the  counsel  of  Lord  Stair,  was  dispatched 
to  Germany.  The  Russians,  Poles,  Saxons,  and 
Sardinians,  were  paid  by  Britain  to  play  their  horrid 
part  in  the  tragic  drama  ;  the  duchies  on  the  Rhine 
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and  the  Moselle  were  subsidized  to  figure  in  the 
conflict;*  and  in  1747,  England  joined  40,000 
troops  to  the  allied  forces,  and  voted  500,000 
guineas  as  a  subsidy  to  the  Austrian  empress. 

These  alliances  cost  the  British  nation  a  large 
portion  of  the  54,000,000/.  dissipated  during  this 
inglorious  war;  which  added  nothing  to  British 
power  or  influence  in  Europe,  and  which  was  un- 
dertaken to  enforce  an  indemnity  of  a  few  thausand 
pounds. 

The  Seven  Years'  War. — The  next  appeal  to 
arms,  in  1756,  called  the  Seven  Years'  War,  arose 
from  some  quibble  about  the  limits  of  our  posses- 
sions in  New  Brunswick  ;  which,  either  from  care- 
lessness or  mismanagement,  had  not  been  clearly 
defined  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. f  The  primary 
cause  of  this  war  was,  however,  soon  coupled  with 
other  matters,  which  led  us  to  take  part  in  the 
hostilities  waging  on  the  continent.  *'  Hanover 
must  be  protected,"  was  the  language  of  the 
court.  Treaties  were  formed,  subsidies  provided, 
and  troops  sent  thither  for  that  object ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  denunciations  of  many  distin- 
guished statesmen  against  the  system  pursued  in 
our  continental  connexions,  the  injustice  and  erro- 
neous policy  of  sacrificing  British  blood  and  trea- 
sure in  wars  in  which  the  people  of  England  had 
no  solid  interest,  the  private  inclination  of  the 
king  prevailed ;  and  the  government,  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  court,  became  as  fer- 
vent in  the  support  of  the  king  of  Prussia  against 

•  The  subsidies  were,  200,000  guineas  to  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia ;  150,000  to  the  king  of  Poland,  as  Elector  of  Saxony ;  to 
the  Electors  of  Cleves,  Mayence,  and  Cologne,  about  22,000 
each ;  and  a  large  sum  to  Russia. 

f  By  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  France  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
Acadia  (New  Brunswick),  with  all  its  ancient  limits ;  but  these 
limits  were  not  specified. 
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Austria  and  her  allies,  as  it  had  been  in  the  former 
wars  in  support  of  Austria  against  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia and  his  allies.  The  question  to  be  decided  was, 
whether  Silesia,  an  imperfectly  cultivated  province, 
should  be  governed  by  the  king  of  Prussia  or  the 
empress  of  Austria.  In  the  late  war,  we  contended 
for  continuing  Austria  in  the  possession  of  it ;  in 
this  war,  we  contended  for  continuing  it  in  the 
possession  of  Prussia.  Such  was  the  vacillating 
policy  of  the  government,  and  such  the  resJ 
point  at  issue  :  but,  to  give  a  colouring  to  the  part 
taken  by  the  Britsh  court,  the  necessity  of  protect- 
ing the  protestant  religion  against  the  catholic 
league  was  plausibly  held  forth.  The  king  of 
Prussia  was  also  portrayed  as  the  great  champion 
and  defender  of  the  protestants  of  Europe,  although 
he  was  about  as  much  a  protestant  as  his  protege 
Voltaire  ;  and  no  hero  of  persecution,  not  except- 
ing Louis  XIV.  or  Charles  IX.,  ever  sacrificed  so 
many  as  his  Prussian  majesty,  especially  in  his 
invasion  of  Saxony. — The  war  was  conducted  at 
an  unparalleled  expense  :  besides  maintaining  a 
large  military  force  in  Germany,  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia received  700,000/.  per  annum  from  the  British 
treasury.  The  annual  rate  of  expenditure  was 
about  16,000,000/.  per  annum,  being  112,000,000/. 
for  the  whole  period  of  the  war.  The  submission 
to  such  sacrifices,  in  a  cause  foreign  to  British 
interests,  was  ridiculed  even  by  the  Great  Frede- 
rick himself.* 

The  Ainerican  War^  1775,  and  the  French  War 
of  1778. — The  American  war  was  one  of  unmixed 
oppression  and  injustice,  kindled  by  the  narrow 

*  The  Count  Garotti  says  : — "  The  people  of  England  talked 
of  nothing  but  the  king  of  Prussia's  victories ;  his  birth-day  was 
usually  celebrated  throughout  the  whole  island ;  and  the  public 
rejoicings  for  his  triumph  at  Rosbach,  were  as  great  as  though  by 
that  victory  he  had  saved  England  from  invasion.*' 
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policy  of  one  of  the  most  incapable  administrations 
that  ever  disgraced  the  British  senate.  The  war 
it  provoked  with  European  powers  was  but  a  con- 
sequence of  the  breach  with  America.  This  war, 
arising  from  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  English 
ministry  to  act  in  direct  violation  of  the  leading 
principles  of  the  British  constitution,  by  imposing 
taxes  without  representation,  first  gave  rise  to 
the  maritime  confederacy  of  Europe  against  us ; 
exposed  our  shores  to  the  attacks  of  hostile  na- 
tions ;  cost  136,000,000/.  of  money;  inflicted 
rankling  wounds  of  humbled  pride  ;  curtailed  our 
dominion,  dilapidated  our  resources,  and  added  up- 
wards of  100,000,000/.  sterling  to  our  national  debt. 

The  War  of  the  French  Revolution^  1793,  and 
the  War  of  1803.— The  war  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, of  which  the  contest  of  1803  was  but  a  con- 
sequence, was  entered  into  to  check  the  spread  of 
opinions  inimical  to  the  right  didne  and  high  pre- 
rogative of  kings,  and  to  allay  the  growing  call  for 
reform  in  the  administration  of  church  and  state 
affairs ;  a  call  which  alarmed  the  '  *  Heaven-bom 
Minister,"  and  drew  forth  the  utterance  of  those 
sublime  passages,  as  to  the  sanctity  of  '' thrones 
and  altars,"  which  so  eminently  characterised  his 
oratorical  displays.  The  war,  as  regards  this 
country,  was  both  unjust  and  unnecessary ;  and 
the  cause  of  its  renewal  after  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
no  language  can  satisfactorily  explain.  The  war 
with  America,  in  1812,  grew  out  of  our  mighty 
efforts  against  France,  towards  the  close  of  the 
unparalleled  contest;  during  which,  our  expendi- 
ture exceeded  1,600,000,000/.,  and  our  sacrifice  of 
human  life  500,000  of  the  Hite  of  the  nation.  As 
an  alloy  to  the  vain  distinction  of  military  triumph, 
it  burthened  the  nation  with  the  expenses  of  the 
contest,  while  our  allies  reaped  the  spoils  of 
victorv. 
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A  Table  of  the  wars  since  the  revolution  of  1688 ;  shewing 
our  opponents  and  allies  in  each  contest :  annual  average, 
and  total  cost  of  the  wars ;  and  the  progress  of  our  taxes 
and  national  debt. 
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*  The  Russians  were  our  allies  till  1795 :  they  detached  themselves  from  the  coalition  in 
that  year,  rejoined  in  1799,  separated  in  1800,  and  were  in  the  list  of  our  opponents  in  1801. 
In  the  war  of  1803,  thejr  joined  the  coalition  in  1805,  separated  in  1807,  and  immediately 
opposed  us,  and  were  again  our  allies  in  1812. 
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CoTiduct  of  the  Allies  towards  France  at  the 
peace  of  Paris,  1815. — Throughout  the  whole 
period  of  the  war  of  1793,  and  until  the  fatal  ex- 
pedition against  Russia  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
war  of  1803,  the  inferiority  of  the  military  power 
of  the  continental  nations,  as  opposed  to  France, 
was  fully  proved.  In  the  campaigns  of  1793-4, 
she  frustrated  their  combined  efforts  against  her. 
In  subsequent  periods  of  the  war  she  beat  them  in 
detail ;  and  it  was  not  until,  by  an  abuse  of  her 
power  in  1812,  when  her  means  of  defence  were 
almost  annihilated  by  the  deadly  blasts  of  a  Russian 
winter,  that  her  subjugation  was  effected  by  the 
gigantic  efforts  of  combined  Europe.  The  military 
triumph  of  the  allies  at  the  termination  of  the  war 
was  complete  ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  confederate 
powers,  evinced  a  deeply-rooted  jealousy  against 
France.  Hence  the  treaty  of  Vienna  was  based 
upon  principles  of  extreme  caution  against  the 
outbursting  of  the  military  enthusiasm  of  the 
French,  or  the  renewal  of  aggression  against  the 
political  system  which  the  allies  sought  to  estab- 
lish. 

The  smaller  states,  on  the  north-eastern  frontier 
of  France,  were  annexed  to  Prussia ;  the  Belgian 
provinces,  with  Philipville  and  Marienberg,  to 
the  newly-created  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands; 
while  France  was  limited  to  nearly  the  same 
extent  of  territory  as  previous  to  the  war  of  1793. 
She  was,  besides,  enchained  within  a  long  line  of 
fortresses  on  the  Belgian  and  Prussian  frontiers ; 
her  territory  was  garrisoned  with  foreign  troops ; 
her  resources  burthened  with  a  heavy  debt  for  the 
expenses  of  the  campaign  of  1815,  and  to  maintain 
the  army  of  occupation ;  and  lastly,  the  services 
of  the  Northern  Colossus  were  retained  by  a  fee  of 
5,000,000/.  sterling  (paid  by  Britain),  in  case  of  a 
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renewed  contest ;  or  rather  by  an  annuity  of 
250,000/,,  payable  so  long  as  the  poh'tical  sykeni 
then  established  shoukl  be  preserved.* 

Remarks  on  the  political  systetn  sonyht  to  be 
established  hf  the  treaty  of  Viemia,~\i  has  proved, 
however,  even  with  all  the  caution  observed  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  a  more  difficult  task  to  pre- 
serve a  political  system  at  variance  with  the  incli- 
nations of  the  people,  than  the  congregated  holy 
allies  imagined.  The  incorporations  then  de- 
signed, were  subjections  of  the  weaker,  by  the 
more  powerful  states,  or  rather  junctions,  with 
degrees  of  inferiority,  tlian  unions  in  spirit  and 
principle*  Of  such  a  character  were  the  incorpo- 
rations of  Belgium  with  Holland  ;  Poland  with 
Russia  ;  Norway  with  Sweden  ;  tlie  Grand  Duchy 
of  tlie  Rhine  and  part  of  Saxony  with  Prussia ; 
the  Lombardo- Venetian  states  with  Austria  ;  the 
Genoese  territory  with  the  states  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia  :  in  fact,  the  treaty  apportioned  to  each 
monarchy  its  unfortunate  Ireland. 

These  legislative  junctions  were  made,  as  it 
were,  in  spite  of  natural  principles.  They  were 
futile  ctlbrts  to  reconcile  opposite  natures,  and 
blend »  politically,  people  essentially  distinct  in 
habits,  language,  and  national  character ;  cHbrts 
which  the  very  nature  of  tlic  human  disposition 
must  render  vain  and  useless ;    and   whicli   wnll 

rirove  inefficacious  in  proportion  to  the  spread  of 
iberal  opinions. 

An  attempt  to  rule  people  in  the  spirit  of  mili- 
tary subjection,  or  even  in  opposition  to  deeply 
rooted  prejudices,  must  always,  in  tlie  sequel, 
prove  unsuccessful ;    for,  the  thoughts  and  affec- 

*  De  Pimdi  estimAtcs  the  expenses  of  the  annj  of  occtipntion 
borne  by  France,  at  750  millions  of  fr«iic« — thirty  fnilliont 
sterling* 
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tions  of  tlie  people  being  obstructed  in  their  due 
course,  a  rancorous  eagerness  and  tormenting  irri- 
tation is  fomented  against  the  arm  that  governs ; 
their  passions  being  thus  excited,  they  become 
incapable  of  moderation  or  control,  and,  like  pre- 
pared fiiel,  readily  burst  into  flame  with  the  least 
spark.  And  has  not  the  truth  of  this  position  been 
abundantly  proved? — Not  to  cite  such  illustrations 
of  the  fact  as  the  revolt  of  the  Genoese  against  the 
Austrian  government  in  1746,  or  the  French  re- 
volution of  1788,  there  are  other  striking  and  veiy 
modem  instances,  in  which  it  is  fully  exemplified. 
Has  not  the  very  treaty  of  Vienna,  that  boasted 
Utopian  fabric  of  diplomatic  wisdom,  been  shaken 
to  its  very  foundation  ?  and  is  it  not  in  rapid  pro- 
gress towards  a  complete  renversement  ?  Italy  has 
shewn  a  rancorous  eagerness  to  free  herself  from  the 
Austrian  yoke,  and  her  buoyant  spirit  is  only  sub- 
mei^ed  by  the  force  of  supenor  pressure.  Belgium 
has  given  an  indelible  proof  of  the  false  principles 
upon  which  that  treaty  was  concocted,  and  obliged 
its  proud  authors  to  admit  that  the  execution  of 
ite  provisions  **  is  impossible."  While  Poland, 
unhappy  Poland  !  deeply  crimsoned  with  the  blood 
of  her  bravest  sons,  and  bewailing  the  hard  fate  of 
thousands  of  her  helpless  children,  torn  by  merciless 
Bashkirs  from  the  arms  of  their  shrieking  mothers, 
curses  the  head  that  planned,  and  the  hand  that 
signed  the  instruments  for  the  annihilation  of  her 
national  independence.*     **  How  long  shall  it  be 

•  The  Times  paper  of  August  29,  1832,  contains  the  follow- 
ing extract  from   the  Brunswick  German  National  Journal: — 

"  Up  to  the  5th  of  May,  four  convoys,  each  of  150  children, 
had  heen  clandestinely  sent  out  of  Warsaw  alone*  On  the 
17th  May,  the  fifth  convoy,  consisting  of  more  than  twenty 
wagons,  full  of  Polish  children,  from  the  age  of  six  to  seven, 
were  sent  away,  not  in  secret,  but  quite  openly.  The  scene  was 
heart-rending.  For  some  days,  writes  an  eye-witness,  "  the  wea- 
ther had  been  very  bad  and  cold;  and  on  that  day  (17th  May) 
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that  nations  will  iurtict  whnt  tliey  WQuld  not  en- 
ihire  V 

It  h  of  little  iniportaiice  to  intpiire,  whether  the 
incorporation  of  a  minor  with  a  more  powerful 
state,  is  not  beneficial  as  a  mivtual  protection 
against  attack  from  w^ithout,  and  discord  within  ; 
whetlier  snbmission  to  be  governed  in  peace  by  a 
powerful  master,  even  against  innate  prejudice,  is 
not  preferable  to  an  independent  but  inefficient 
powxr  of  protection,  springing  from  individual 
resources.  The  bulk,  the  nuniericai  majority  of  a 
nation,  by  whom  revolutions  are  eflected,  seldom 
reason  npon  collective  circumstances ;  they  are 
mainly  governed  by  abstract  prejudice,  and  that 
prejudice  usually  directs  action. 

The  force  of  this  feeling  has  already  been  seen 
in  Italy,  Germany,  Poland,  and  Belgium.  It  has 
already  demohshed  the  rampart  of  the  treaty,  and 
its  assaults  will  not  cease  until  every  vestige  of  it 
is  destroyed. 

Protocol  untied  by  the  Allies  at  the  Congress  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  (1819.) — The  protocol  issued  by 
the  assembled  ministers  at  the  Congress  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelh:%  is  particularly  interesting,  from  the 
blind  confidence  which  its  authors  appear  to  have 

tijere  was  a  heavy  rain.  Nobody  was  seen  in  the  streets.  AIJ  atj 
once,  about  one  in  the  afternoon,  there  was  heard  an  extraordl 
nary  rumbling  of  wagons,  trampling  of  horses,  and  cries  of  wamen^ 
mingled  with  sobbing.  It  was  the  caravans  with  the  stolen  chil- 
drtn,  rolling  from  Alexander's  barracks  to  the  bridge.  Every 
body  who  had  any  provisions,  clothing,  or  money  in  the  houae, 
gave  it  to  the  innocent  creatures,  for  ever  lost  to  their  mothers 
and  their  country.  The  mothers,  running  aUer  their  children, 
niith  among  Uie  wagons  to  stop  them  ;  other  women  join  in  their 
grief;  a  general  lamentation  is  heard,  with  hmd  curses  from  the 
gendarmes,  but  without  effect.**  The  circumstances  here  detailed 
tat  extremely  minute.  The  day,  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  even 
tlie  tlaie  of  the  weather  are  mentioned,  and  the  whole  bean  evi- 
Atmi  marks  oftnith.— AttTirott. 
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reposed  in  the  political  order  established  at  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  and  from  the  loathsome  hypo- 
crisy with  which  it  teems.  We  shall  translate  an 
extract  from  this  famed  protocol,  with  reference  to 
the  above  remark.* 

**The  intimate  union  established  between  the 
allied  monarchs,  as  well  by  their  principles  as  for 
the  interests  of  their  people,  offers  the  most  sacred 
pledge  for  the  future  tranquillity  of  Europe.  The 
object  of  this  union  is  alike  simple,  grand,  and 
salutary  ;  it  tends  not  to  any  new  political  combi- 
nation,*^ or  to  any  change  sanctioned  by  existing 
treaties :  calm  and  constant  in  its  action,  its  sole 
object  is  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  the  gua- 
rantee of  the  measures  by  which  it  has  been 
founded  and  consolidated.  The  sovereigns,  in 
forming  this  august  union,  have  regarded,  as  its 
fundamental  basis,  their  invariable  resolution  (de 
ne  jamais  s'ecarter  entre  eux)  to  never  swerve, 
either  between  themselves  or  in  their  relations 
with  other  states,  from  the  strict  observance  of  the 
rights  of  nations,  which  in  their  application  to  a 
state  of  permanent  peace  can  alone  effectually 
guarantee  the  independence  of  each  government, 
and  the  stability  of  the  general  association."  It 
further  proceeds,  '^  They  (the  sovereigns)  formally 
acknowledge,  that  their  duty  towards  God  and 
towards  the  people  they  govern,  prescribes  that 
they  shall,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  give  to 
the  world  an  example  of  jvstice^  concord,  and  mo- 
deration. Happy  in  having  the  power  henceforth 
to  (consacrer)  devote  all  their  efforts  to  cultivate 
the  arts  of  peace,  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  their 
states,  and  to  awaken  those  sentiments  of  religion 
and  morality  which  the  unhappiness  of  the  times 
has  but  too  much  weakened."      These  are  silken 

♦  The  translation  is  our  own,  and  hence  may  technically  but 
not  essentially,  differ  from  the  official  translation. 
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words,  and  if  intended  to  convey  the  true  senti- 
ments of  those  who  subscribed  to  them,  extremely 
consoling  to  the  people  of  Europe ;  but  it  appears, 
as  a  celebrated  diplomatist  affirms,  that  *'  words 
were  only  made  to  conceal  thoughts ;"  for  in  look- 
ing to  the  subsequent  acts  of  this  *'  august  union," 
we  find  them  directly  opposed  to  the  declarations 
contained   in   this  very  protocol.      For  instance, 
when  the  Austrian  emperor  sent  80,000  troops  into 
Naples,  to  stifle  the  first  germ   of  constitutional 
liberty  in  that  fine  countrj',   did  he  respect  the 
rights  of  nations  ?     When  Louis,  to  aid  the  faith- 
less monarch  who  lately  filled  the  Spanish  throne 
in  acts  of  merciless  tyranny  and  oppression,  sent 
his  legions  into  Spain,  did  he  respect  the  rights  of 
nations?      When   Nicholas   marched   his   Tartar 
hordes  to  exterminate  the  heroic   Poles,   did   he 
respect  the  rights  of  nations ;  or  by  his  good  deeds 
give  to  the  world  an  example  of  peace,  concord, 
and    moderation  ?      Did    Frederick    of    Prussia, 
**  faithful   to  his  principles,"  as   he  says  in  the 
protocol,    *'  and  happy  in  having  the  power  to 
awaken  sentiments  of  religion  and  morality,"  give 
to  the  world  an  example  of  justice,  when,  having 
engaged  his  subjects  to  make  unparalleled  sacrifices 
in  the  last  struggle  against  France,  by  promising 
them  constitutional  liberty,  he  basely  refused  the 
rccompence  after  the  work  was  accomplished,  and 
success  crowned  their  efforts?     Was  it  an  act  of 
justice  in  William  of  Nassau,  towards  his  Belgian 
Bubiccts,  to  abolish  the  trial  by  jury? — If  these, 
nn(l  many  more  state  crimes,  of  which  the  detail 
would  but  excite  indignation,  are  evidences  of  the 
justice  and  moderation  of  crowned  heads,  revolu- 
tions against  established  thrones  need  cause  little 
surprise. 

The  line  of  Foreign  Policy  followed  by  the  Liver- 
pool and  subsequent  Administrations. — With  the  ex- 
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ception  of  Canning's  administration,  it  has  been 
the  maxim  of  every  Tory  government  to  revert  to 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna  as  a  master-piece  of  diplo- 
matic wisdom ;  to  trust  to  the  securities  it  sought 
to  provide  against  French  aggression,  as  a  sure 
pledge  for  the  continuance  of  peace.  In  every 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Europe  to  free 
themselves  from  the  trammels  of  political  injustice, 
the  British  government  has  remained  a  tacit  ob- 
server; its  conduct  in  the  Austrian  invasion  of 
Naples,  and  in  the  French  invasion  of  Spain,  was 
remarkable  for  its  unusual  tameness  and  lack  of 
svmpathy  with  the  liberals  of  those  countries  ;  and 
the  mere  assurances  of  the  immaculate  courts  of 
France  and  Austria,  that  they  entertained  no  views 
of  aggrandizement,  but  that  their  sole  object  was 
the  restoration  of  order^  (by  which  is  meant,  the 
rooting  out  of  every  germ  of  liberal  government,) 
sufficed  to  obtain  concurrence  in  these  measures. 
The  memorable  words  of  Napoleon,  *'  Ce  n'est 

f>as  la  coalition  qui  m'a  detrone,  mais  les  idees 
iberales,"  were  a  warning  to  despotic  monarchs 
against  the  dangerous  spread  of  liberal  opinions  ; 
and  they  could  not  but  view  with  jealousy  and 
distrust,  the  dissemination  of  principles,  which 
tended  to  weaken  the  foundations  of  absolute  go- 
vernments. 

**  Although,"  to  use  the  words  of  Canning,  '*  as 
Englishmen  we  are  called  on  to  give  assistance  to 
those  who  are  labouring  to  establish  for  themselves 
the  constitutional  liberty  we  ourselves  enjoy,"*  we 
can  scarcely  censure  the  strict  neutrality  observed 
in  the  Spanish  and  Neopolitan  affairs;  for,  strongly 
as  the  British  people  repudiate  a  tame  concurrence 
in  the  unholy  machinations  of  the  Hohj  Alliance, 
we  had  a  duty  to  perform  to  ourselves,  which  for- 
bad   the    dissipation    of   already   dilapidated    re- 

•  Speech  on  the  Military  Expedition  to  Portugal,  182G. 

c  2 
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sources,  and  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  in  a  peril- 
ous and  deadly  contest :  and  to  have  defied  the 
interference  of  the  great  powers  with  feebler  states, 
without  following  up  that  defiance  by  hostilities, 
would  have  been  to  degrade  our  character  as  a 
nation,  and  depreciate  the  force  of  our  influence 
with  foreign  courts. 

Cannmg^s  system  of  Foreign  Policy. — Canning, 
with  that  foresight  which  is  the  peculiar  attribute 
of  great  minds,  clearly  saw  that  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna  could  not  be  maintained  ;  that  its  very 
foundations  were  wrong  in  principle  ;  and  that  na- 
tions distinct  in  every  character,  politically  blend- 
ed, would  no  more  incorporate  then  oil  would  mix 
with  water. — *'  The  war  of  opinion,"  he  prophe- 
sied, *'  will  open  in  a  different  quarter  from  that 
in  which  we  expected  it  to  commence :  the  first 
gun  will  be  fired  in  a  quarrel  about  interference 
with  the  feebler  states,  because  the  more  powerful 
free  states  cannot  remain  passive  in  such  an  event : 
the  desire  of  the  new  coalition  will  be,  '*  to  cut-up 
freedom  in  detail !" — With  such  views,  he  felt  the 
danger  to  which  the  British  nation  was  exposed  by 
her  connexion  with  the  holy  allies,  and  determined 
to  sever  the  political  tie.  His  prompt  measures  in 
the  case  of  Portugal,  afforded  a  warning  to  abso- 
lutists as  to  the  cause  which  Britain  would  espouse, 
in  the  event  of  being  obliged  to  interfere  in  the 
aflfairs  of  the  continent.  Canning's  words,  on 
moving  the  address  to  his  Majesty  on  this  occa- 
sion, strongly  mark  the  views  he  entertained  with 
regard  to  the  interference  of  the  powerful  with  the 
weaker  states  to  repress  every  effort  which  could 
improve  the  condition  of  society. — **  While  Eng- 
land has  an  arm  to  lift  in  her  defence,  external 
force  shall  not  be  used  to  control  the  opinions  of 
tlie  Portuguese.  Let  us  defend  Portugal,  whoever 
be  her  assailants,  because  it  is  a  work  of  duty ; 
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and  let  us  end  where  duty  ends.  We  go  to  Por- 
tugal, not  to  rule,  not  to  dictate,  not  to  prescribe 
laws;  but  to  plant  there  the  standard  of  England, 
and  there  foreign  domination  shall  not  come." 

This  was  the  principle  laid  down  by  Canning ; 
and  this  is  the  principle  since  acted  on  in  relation 
to  Portugal.  On  a  more  recent  occasion,  which  was 
one  of  extraordinary  diflSculty  and  peril,  the  go- 
vernment was  determined  to  maintain  a  strict  neu- 
trality so  long  as  foreign  governments  desisted  from 
interfering  in  the  political  difterences  of  the  Por- 
tuguese ;  but  was  equally  determined  to  oppose  any 
hostile  movements  by  the  continental  governments, 
and  to  protect  Portugal  from  foreign  dominion. 

The  Duke  of  Wellingtons  Administration. — The 
duke  of  Wellington's  administration  was  predomi- 
nantly Tory.  The  feeble  admixture  of  liberalism 
which  characterised  it  in  its  early  days,  in  the  per- 
sons of  Uuskisson,  Grant,  &c.,  was,  as  is  well 
known,  expelled  through  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  the  necessity  of  reform,  when  the  question  of 
East  Retford  was  agitated.  The  duke's  plan  of 
government  was  decidedly  pacific  ;  he  adhered 
strictly  to  the  line  of  policy  laid  down  by  the  late 
lord  Londonderry,  at  the  peace  of  1815.  But  he 
differed,  or  appears  to  have  differed,  from  Canning 
as  to  the  force  and  growing  effect  of  liberal  ideas ; 
and  fully  joined  with  foreign  powers  in  their  ac- 
customed and  antiquated  jealousy  of  France.  The 
conservative  policy  of  the  duke,  supported  by  his 
able  colleague,  so  gifted  in  the  science  of  Euro- 
pean diplomacy,  worked  smoothly  as  long  as  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  liberal  policy,  founded  on 
the  enlarging  sphere  of  human  intelligence,  was 
subservient  to  the  military  despotism  of  the  confe- 
derate powers,  who  sought  to  perpetuate  the  old 
monarchical  principles  of  the  monkish  ages ;  but 
when  the  first  gun  fired  in  the  cause  of  liberalism 
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called  the  Parisians  to  arms,  and  announced  to 
Europe  tliat  the  war  of  public  opinion  had  begun, 
tlic  insecurity  of  the  duke's  conservative  policy 
became  apparent.  His  characteristic  promptitude 
and  discernment  were  never  more  strongly  illus* 
trated  tlian  on  this  occasion.  He  was  immediately 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  his 
system  of  foreign  policy,  and  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  acknowledge  the  new  order  of  things  by  the  re- 
ception of  the  political  representative  of  Louis  Plii- 
lippc.  The  European  absolutists  immediately  felt 
that  they  could  expect  no  coalition  headed  by  tliis 
country  against  French  liberalism  ;  and,  aware  of 
the  inadequacy  of  their  own  resonrses  to  contend 
against  a  people,  of  whom  the  great  majority  were 
ready  to  sacrifice  their  existence  in  defence  of  their 
free  institutions,  they  adopted,  howev^er  reluctantly, 
the  only  alternative,  and  acknowledged  the  right 
of  the  French  to  fashion  their  own  institutions,  and 
dispose  of  the  crown  of  France  according  to  their 
teelings  and  opinions. 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  people  of 
England,  had  tlie  duke's  views  of  the  necessity  of 
a  cliange  extended  to  the  internal  policy  of  Great 
Britain  :  he  would  then  have  added  to  his  already 
well-earnetl  laurels  the  honour  of  reforming  our 
electoral  law.  But  here  his  usual  tact  and  dis- 
cernment failed  him — w^e  do  not  mean  as  to  the 
principle  of  reform,  this  is  not  the  phice  to  discuss 
that  subject ;  but  as  to  his  estimate  of  the  force  of 
puldic  opinion,  reanimated  by  the  passing  events 
in  France  and  Belgium,  To  refuse  the  just  de- 
mand of  a  great  majority  of  a  nation,  is  but  to  add 
to  its  ardour  and  violence :  and  a  government  best 
consults  its  own  safety  and  the  national  peace  by 
ceding,  with  wisdom  and  good  grace,  that  wliicii 
is  demanded  with  tirnmess  and  unanimity.  The 
duke,  though  he  admitted  this  princijde  in  the 
discussion  ou  the  Catholic   Relief  Bill,  seemed  to 
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deny  its  force  in  the  demand  for  reform ;  and  it  is 
here,  that  whatever  might  be  his  private  opinions  as' 
to  the  principle  of  the  measure,  we  think  he  erred  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  seqael  proves  that  he  did.  But 
to  return  from  this  digression ;  on  the  duke's  re- 
signation, a  change  of  measures  was  imperiously 
demanded  by  the  nation ;  and  the  accession  of 
lord  Grey,  a  confirmed  and  consistent  liberal,  to 
office,  promised  a  fiill  compliance  with  the  public 
requisition. 

Change  of  measures  concurrent  with  the  accession 
of  Ijord  Grey  to  office,  and  his  system  of  Foreign 
Policy. — ^The  first  act  of  lord  Grey,  after  he  be- 
came premier,  was  to  respond  to  the  vox  populi  by 
which  he  had  been  called  to  office,  and  by  whicn 
liberal  measures  were  to  be  supported.  His  prompt 
announcement  that  '^  peace,  retrenchmenl,  and  re- 
form," would  be  the  fiindamental  objects  of  his 
government,  was  well  received  by  the  public  as  '*  a 
pledge  of  better  times."  The  duke  of  Wellington 
and  lord  Grey  were  perfectly  agreed  as  to  the 
good  policy  of  directing  the  influence  of  the  Bri- 
tish government  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  ;  but 
they  differed  essentially  as  to  the  means  necessary 
to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  end.  Jealousy  of 
French  power,  and  a  system  of  degrading  intimi- 
dation towards  France,  by  an  unseemly  deference 
to  the  dictates  of  the  absolute  courts,  formed  no 
part  of  lord  Grey's  system  of  foreign  policy.  He 
sought  no  coalition  **to  cut  up  freedom  in  detail ;" 
but,  on  the  contrary,  desired  to  consolidate  a  poli- 
tical intimacy  with  constitutional  France,  as  a  sure 
preventive  against  such  designs.  His  accession  to 
office  took  place  at  a  period  of  great  difficulty. 
Eurc^  was  rapidly  arming,  and  the  elements  of 
destruction  gathering  in  the  north  and  east  seemed 
destined  to  burst  over  the  free  states  of  the  west. 
France  and   Belgium  were  tempest-tost  with  the 
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violence  uf  revolution  ;  and  tlie  ''  signs  of  the 
times"  seemed  to  indicate  an  approaching  dissolu- 
tion of  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  attitude  assumed 
by  the  British  government  baffled  the  calculations 
or  the  absolute  courts;  and  the  strong  inclination 
manifested  by  Great  Britain  to  defend  the  consti- 
tutionalists of  Europe,  powerfully  contributed  to 
protect  France  from  the  attacks  of  a  continental 
confederacy  J  or,  rather,  to  save  Europe  from  the 
miseries  of  a  general  war.  During  lord  Grey's 
administration,  we  have  experienced  no  such  *'  un- 
toward event''  as  that  of  destroying  the  Turkish 
marine,  and  thus  aiding  the  Russian  czar  in  his 
Machiavelian  designs  ;  no  such  deceptive  aflkir  as 
that  which  outwitted  "  the  ablest  diplomatist  in 
Europe;''  deluged  Portugal  with  her  noblest  blood, 
and  loosened  the  satanie  imp  of  royalty  to  progress 
in  his  lib&i'ticidal  machinations,  and  trample  under 
foot  the  infant  constitution  which  Canning  had 
fostered  ;  no  sucli  barbarity  as  that  of  expelling 
persecuted  foreign  patriots  from  the  British  shores^ 
and  firing  into  the  ships  of  a  tViendly  nation  to  aid 
and  defend  the  usurpation  of  a  tyrant*  If  lord 
Grey's  foreign  policy  has  not  been  all  that  could 
be  wished  ;  if  it  has  been  deficient  in  firmness,  in 
permitting  Prussia  to  aid  Russia  in  her  tragic  and 
merciless  crusade  against  unhappy  Poland,  and 
thus  to  favour  the  subjugation  of  a  country  whose 
independence  we  are  bound  by  sacred  treaty  to 
protect ;  if  it  has  been  wantiug  in  that  well-directed 
energy  by  which  the  influence  of  reformed  England 
can  alone  be  maintained  over  the  despotic  courts 
of  Europe  ;  if  it  has  unwarily  permitted  the  Russian 
autocrat  to  cajole  the  Turkish  sultan  into  treaties 
which  impair  British  interests  in  the  dominions  of 
the  Porte,  it  has  at  least  been  frank  and  concilia- 
tory, and  conducted,  to  excess,  in  the  spirit  of  peace. 
Perhaps  the  points  most  open  to  censure  in  the 
Grevadministration,are  tlie  tedious  trifling  evinced 
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in  the  Dutch  business,  and  the  humble  deference 
paid  to  Russia  in  renewing  engagements  cancelled, 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  bond,  by  the  separa- 
tion of  Belgium  from  Holland.  The  latter  mea- 
sure, however,  though  unpopular,  and  seemingly 
derogatory  to  the  British  nation,  is  yet  clearly  de- 
fensible. The  clause  was  designed  to  interest  Rus- 
sia in  preventing  the  incorporation  of  Belgium  with 
France.  The  sages  assembled  at  Vienna  never 
contemplated  that  Belgium  would  so  speedily  raise 
herself  into  an  independent  state ;  and  when  that 
event  took  place,  we  were  bound  by  every  princi- 
ple of  national  honour  to  deal  with  the  question 
upon  the  broad  principle  of  doing  that  which  con- 
science dictated  to  be  just — to  act  according  to  the 
true  spirit  J  and  not  the  mere  wording  of  the  obliga- 
tion :  for  as  Addison,  in  his  Cato,  makes  Juba 
say — 

"  Honour's  a  sacred  tie,  the  law  of  kings, 
And  noble  minds'  distinguishing  perfection, 
That  aids  and  strengthens  Virtue  when  it  meets  her, 
And  imitates  her  actions  where  she  is  not. 
It  ought  not  to  be  sported  with.'' 

Dutch  Negotiations. — The  original  object  of  the 
interference  of  England  in  the  affairs  of  Holland, 
was,  first,  to  secure  the  Belgic  provinces  against 
French  incorporation;  and  secondly,  to  arrange 
terms  of  separation  which  could  not  be  agreed  upon 
between  themselves.  The  history  of  these  pro- 
tracted, rigmarole,  protocoUing  negotiations,  is  too 
long  and  tedious  to  be  given  here.  The  question 
seems  to  have  become  more  and  more  clogged  with 
difficulties  at  every  step.  This  arises,  in  some  mea- 
sure, from  the  number  and  importance  of  the  points 
at  issue,  and  from  the  various  and  conflicting  inte- 
rests which  require  to  be  consulted  at  every  stage 
of  the  proceedings.  The  settlement  of  the  articles, 
on  which  the  separation  should  be  based,  was  the 
first  difficulty  ;  and  here,  the  dogged  obstinacy  of 
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Holland,  the  unsteadiness  of  Belgium,  and  the 
artful  and  shuffling  policy  of  the  three  great 
powers,  in  turns,  tended  to  delay  and  embarrass 
the  arrangement*  The  plenipotentiaries  agree, 
and  declare  it  to  be  their  "  irrevocable''  resolution, 
to  execute  terms  of  separation  contained  in  the 
twenty-four  article:?,  which  tliey  pronounce  **  defi- 
jiitivc;^'  and  further  declare,  '^  that  either  party 
r(*fusing  to  accede  to  them,  shall  be  deemed  contu' 
macious/'  Tliese  terms  the  Belgians  accept,  and 
the  Dutch  ret  use.  Then  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  refuse  to  ratify  what  they  had  before 
agreed  to;  defer,  demur,  and  shuffle,  until,  by 
entreaties,  they  are  induced  to  ratify,  with  **  reser- 
vatdons/'  Then  they  refuse  to  execute  what  they 
have  ratified,  and  allow  his  Dutch  majesty  to 
mock  all  their  wise  resolves.  At  length,  the 
French  and  British  governments,  justly  indignant 
at  this  vacillating  fickleness,  determine  to  resort  to 
**  coercive  measures;'*  and  plainly  tell  the  Dutch 
king,  '*  tliat  since  lie  contumaciously  defies  every 
effort  towards  a  pacific  arrangement  of  affairs* 
tlicy  arc  detcrnnncd  to  perform  their  engagements 
to  Uelgium,  l)y  force  ot  arms/'  In  pursuance  of 
the  cunvention  coiRduded  between  the  British  and 
French  governments,  an  embargo  is  laid  on  Dutcli 
urnperty  in  British  and  French  ports;  the  Scheldt 
IS  IducKaibnl  hy  thi'  combined  squadrons  of  the 
two  powers,  and  H(),()(H)  French  troops  advance 
to  dispossess  the  Dutch  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp.* 

•  To  have  itsscnted  to  the  demands  of  Holland  respecting  tho 
llivigatit>n  ofthr  Scheldt,  wotdd  have  drtually  shut  out  Belgium 
from  any  nhnro  in  n  direct  farfitni  trade.  Antwerp  is  the  very 
core  of  Uelgium,  the  or^nn  of  circulntion  through  which  she 
matntninx  her  fcehlc  commerce  with  transmarine  niitions.  From 
the  mouUi  oftlic  Scheldt  to  Dunkirk,  her  entire  littoral^  there  is 
no  nalunilly  formed  port,  no  embouchure  of  any  considenihlc 
tttreanu  Ositend,  «ttuatcd  between  llie  Scheldt  and  Dunkirk,  is 
an  inconBlderahlc  port,  that  c^n  only  admit  brigs  which  <lriiw  less 
tltoti  twelve  feet  of  water,  during  about  two  or  three  hours  of  ' 
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These  measures  put  the  question  of  hostile  inter- 
ference by  the  three  despotic  powers  to  a  severe 
test.  The  challenge  to  Prussia,  in  particular,  was 
full  and  fair ;  her  doubtful  policy  throughout  the 
Belgic  negotiations,  her  contiguity  to  the  scene  of 
action,  and  the  intimate  family  connexion  between 
the  houses  of  Brandenburg  and  Nassau,  had 
excited  suspicion  that  she  would  oppose  the  march 
of  a  French  anny  into  Belgium.  Hence  the 
fortiter  in  re  which  had  succeeded  to  the  suaviter 
in  modoy  was  well  calculated  to  elicit  a  distinct 
avowal  of  the  views  of  the  cabinet  of  Berlin. 
However,  Prussia  remained  a  passive  spectator  of 
the  scene;  and  officially  declared,  she  would  not 
oppose  the  hostile  movement,  so  long  as  its  opera- 
tion was  confined  to  the  avowed  objects  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  convention  : — viz.  *^the  expulsion  of 
the  Dutch  from  Antwerp  and  its  dependencies,  and 
the  adjustment  of  the  terms  of  the  political  sepa- 
ration of  Holland  and  Belgium." 

These  coercive  measures  were  little  in  favour 
with  a  numerous  and  influential  portion  of  the 
parliamentary  opposition.  ^'  Holland  is  our  an- 
cient ally,"  said  the  Tories,  *^  and  must  not  be 
dealt  with  harshly."  If  it  be  true,  that  Holland 
was  our  **  ancient  ally,"  she  may  nevertheless  be 
our  ^^  modern  opponent:"  but  we  deny  the  veracity 
of  the  prior  proposition.  In  the  16th  century, 
we  assisted  her  with  800,000/.  to  free  herself  from 
the  shackles  of  Spanish  domination,  and  power- 
fully  aided   her   to   cement   her    political    inde- 

dde;  hence  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  subject  only  to  such 
fair  charges  as  may  be  necessary  to  repair  its  banks,  &c.,  was  a 
sine  qua  non  with  the  Belgians  in  their  negotiations  with  the 
Dutch  government.  Thus,  the  Conference  and  the  British  minis- 
ters, although  disposed  to  give  Holland  all  that  circumstances 
admitted  of,  could  not  yield  this  point  to  the  demands  of  the 
Dutch  king. 
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pendence;*  and  how  did  she  recompense  our  good 
offices  ?  By  driving  us  from  the  islands  of  Lan- 
doire  and  Puto  (1619),  and  by  the  horrible 
massacre  of  onr  defenceless  countrjinen  on  the 
island  of  Amboyna,  1623.  This  was  her  gracious 
return  for  our  sacrifices  on  her  behalf*  We  will 
not  minute  the  horrors  of  that  scene  ;  it  was  a 
crime  so  foul,  that  the  very  idea, 

**  Fires  the  indignant  soul,  and  revolting  reason  shocks/' 

Since  she  appeared  as  our  ally  in  the  last  two 
campaigns  of  the    war    of    Austrian    Succession, 
Holland  has  never  figured  otherwise  than  as  an 
avaricious  neutral,  or  opponent  of  Great  Britain, 
In  the  war  of  1756,  she  affected  neutrality,   but 
readily    granted     to     the     French    army    under 
d'Estrees,  a  passage  through  Maestricht^  to  over- 
run the  defenceless  Duchies  of  Cleves,  Vessel,  andj 
Hesse,  to  attack  the  British  forces  at  Minden,  and] 
hence  to  invest  Hanover.     Prompted  by  her  accus- 
tomed   mercantile    avaricCj    she    employed    her\ 
neutral  flag  to  furnish  our  enemies  with  warlike- 
stores  and  trans-marine  produce  ;  and  on  our  just 
remonstrance  against  these  open  breaches  of  neu- 
trality, she  insulted  us  with  menaces,  and  tlireat- 
ened  to  join  the  formidable  coalition  against  us.*!^] 
In  the  American  contest,  when  Britain,  cumbered  I 
w^ith  an  incapable    administration,    distracted   by 
internal  dissensions,  and  attacked  by  a  dangerous] 
European  confederacy,  was  in  a  more  defenceless] 
condition  than  at  any  period  of  her  modern  history, 
Holland  was  foremost  in  planning  the  maritime 
confederacy  against  her.     In  the  war  of  the  French 
revolution,  she  deserted  our  cause  immediately  it 

•  Camden's  History  of  Elizabetb.— Pturliamentaiy   History, 
vol.  iv- 

f  Smollett,  vol,  ii* 
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assumed  a  declining  aspect.  In  the  war  of  1803, 
she  made  no  resistance  to  the  reception  of  Louis, 
the  brother  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  as  her  king, 
to  consolidate  the  power  of  our  formidable  foe  : 
nay,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  surrender  every  vestige 
of  her  national  independence,  and  become  a  mere 

erovince  of  France.  Where,  then,  is  her  title  to 
British  gratitude  ?  An  ancient  ally  indeed  !  We 
know  not  to  what  era  this  word  ^^  ancienf  may 
extend ;  but  it  is  evident  that  for  the  last  eighty 
years  or  thereabouts,  she  has  uniformly  figured  as 
our  opponent. 

It  is  true,  that  in  the  last  hour  of  the  late 
struggle  against  France,  Holland  threw  her  weight 
into  the  scale  against  Napoleon  ;  but  this  step 
arose  from  his  incapacity  to  protect  her  territories 
with  his  legions  against  the  merited  vengeance  of 
Great  Britain,  and  hence  entitles  her  to  no  com- 
mendation:  and  even  at  that  time  (1814)  not  a 
single  Dutch  regiment  joined  the  allied  forces ; 
she  left  us  the  undivided  honour  of  delivering  her 
territories  from  foreign  subjection.  But  when, 
in  1814,  Holland  lay  prostrate  at  the  mercy  of 
England,  did  the  latter  seek  to  punish  her  per- 
fidious conduct  during  the  war,  by  the  imposition 
of  penalties  ?  On  the  contrary,  with  a  zeal  for 
Dutch  interests,  which  blinded  the  better  judg- 
ment of  our  rulers,  England  treated  her  as  a  con- 
stant, faithful,  and  ''ancient  ally;"  raised  her 
from  a  mean  province  of  France  to  an  independent 
powerful  kingdom  ;  extended  her  territory  far 
beyond  the  utmost  limits  it  had  attained,  even  in 
the  brightest  days  of  her  republic ;  gave  her  the 
extensive  and  rich  island  of  Java,  which  cost  so 
much  British  blood  and  treasure  in  its  capture ; 
allowed  her  to  share  in  the  trade  with  Surinam, 
Guiana,  Demarara,  and  our  possessions  on  that 
coast ;  ransomed  her  colonies  from  Sweden ; 
raised,  by  British  funds,  fortresses  on  her  southern 
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and  eastern  frontier  ;  and  engaged  the  leading 
continental  powers  to  protect  her  against  the 
degradation  of  again  becoming  a  French  province.  ^ 
We  here  dismiss  the  subject  of  the  Dutcli  nego- 
tiations; and  shall  eonchide  our  ]»resent  chapter 
with  a  few  observations  on  the  probable  course  of 
the  prospective  foreign  policy  of  the  British 
cabinet. 


Probable  future  course  of  Polky. — The  British 
government,  influenced  at  this  more  than  at  any 
former  period  by  public  opinion,  must,  in  an  espe- 
cial degree,  conform  its  policy  to  the  disposition 
and  prejudices  of  the  people.  We  repeat,  the  vox 
populi  must  more  than  ever  influence  the  decisions 
of  the  government.  This  feeling  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  a  pacific  course  of  policy,  supported  b}'  a 
firm  tone  of  remonstrance  against  any  hostile 
movement  of  the  despotic  powers  against  the 
poh'tical  independence  and  liberties  oi  the  free 
continental  states. 

The  intimate  political  and  commercial  inter- 
course which  has  so  long  subsisted  between  (ireat 
Britain  and  the  Peninsula,  seems  to  demand  some 
notice  of  our  probable  future  policy  towards  that 

•  An  account  was  presented  to  parliament,  session  lS32j  of 
the  sumfi  of  money  coutributcd  by  Great  Britain  for  the  erection 
of  fortifications  in  the  Netherlands,  and  towanls  the  defence  and 
incorporation  of  the  Belgie  provinces  with  HoUand,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy  : — 
Compensation  to  Sweden  for  rights  in  the  colonics 

ceded  by  that  country £1,000,000 

For  the  erection  and  repairs  of  fortifi- 
cations in  the  Netherlands    *     ,     ,     l,990,DDJ)  1 
Paid  out  of  the  military  chest  of  tho 

British    army   in  France   and   the  / 

Netherlands,*  in  1811  and  1816      .        22S.009  J 

On  account  of  Ilu^s* -Dutch  loan.        .     I,4^ri,876  \ 

„  Sinking  fund  for  ditto  .        337.02D  * 


2,S2a,68a 


1,803.805 


Total £5,027,193 
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interesting  portion  of  Europe.      In  Portugal,  the 
influence  and  interests  of  Britain  have  long  pre- 
dominated, almost  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other 
power ; — she  cannot,  therefore,  but  lament  to  see 
her  constant  ally  torn  by  the  relentless  animosities 
of  two  rival  factions,  neither  of  which  it  is  to  be 
feared  has  a  due  regard  for  the  solid  interest  and 
prosperity  of  that  unhappy  country.      The  raging 
contest  is,  however,  purely  domestic ;  and  to  b^ 
brought  to  a  successful  and  permanent  issue,  must 
be  left  to  the  uncontrolled  efforts  of  the  Portuguese 
themselves.       The   British   people  are   naturally 
inclined  to  favour  that  party,  which  professes  a 
desire  to  extend  the  principles  of  freedom  and  good 
government  to  a  country  with  which  they  are  con^ 
nected  by  so  many  ties :  but  they  ought  to  pause 
before  they  lend  their  support  to  the  very  ques- 
tionable mode  in  which  these  blessings  are  now 
sought  to  be  introduced  into  Portugal.      At  all 
events,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  principles  upon 
which  the  British  government  are  professedly  con- 
ducted, will  effectively  negative  any  proposal  to 
embroil  us  in  the  ambitious  cause  of  either  of  the 
Theban  brothers  now  contending  for  power  :  such 
a  proceeding  indeed  would  be  worse  than  useless  ; 
for  perhaps  of  all  people  on  earth,  the  Portuguese 
have  the  most  unconquerable  repugnance  to  submit 
to  any  authority  established  by  means  of  foreign 
interference. 

Recent  events  in  Spain  are  calculated  to  excite 
far  deeper  interest.  Scarcely  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  injuries  and  ravages  inflicted  upon  her 
duringher  struggle  for  independence,  against  Gallic 
oppression ;  and  beginning  to  apply  herself,  under 
a  regular  government,  to  the  improvement  and  cul- 
tivation of  her  resources,  this  fine  country  has  been 
suddenly  plunged  into  a  desolating  internal  war- 
fare, with  all  its  attendant  horrors  and  calamities. 
The  fundamental,  and  indeed  what  may  be  termed 
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the  constitutional  law  of  succession  in  Spain, ^  ex- 
cludes females  from  the  throne,  so  long  as  males, 
though  indirectly  descended,  are  in  existence.    But 


•  The  primitive  or  ancient  Spaniali  law  of  succession  is  neither 
clear  nor  precise,  several  of  the  codes  differing  materially  from 
each  other*  **  On  the  death  of  the  king,"  says  canon  75  of  the 
fourth  council  of  Toledo,  **  the  proceres,  or  leading  men  of  the 
kingdom,  with  the  clergj^  of  our  Lord,  shall,  by  common  ac- 
cord, elect  a  successor :"  and  this  enactment  is  adopted  by  Law 
9,  title  1,  of  the  Fuero  Jusgo.  Sismundus  caused  his  own  laws, 
and  those  of  the  previous  sovereigns,  to  be  compiled  into  a  Liber 
Judicium^  A.  D.  633;  which  being  translated  into  Castilian,  was 
denominated  the  Fuero  Jusgon  It  was  further  ordained,  that,  on 
the  election  being  made,  it  was  to  be  confirmed  by  a  general 
meeting  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  the  sovereign  was  to  be  for- 
mally accepted  and  confirmed.  Thus,  under  the  Gothic  law,  the 
monarchy  was  elective,  and  the  franchise  vested  in  the  clergy  and 
nobles,  to  whose  choice  the  multitude  gave  assent  by  acclamation. 
At  length,  hereditary  right  was  introduced,  and  finally  established 
as  a  permanent  rule.  From  the  time  of  Sismundus  to  the  year 
1279|  the  law  of  succession  continued  in  this  undefined  stMe ; 
when  Alonzo  X.,  cidled  the  Wise,  introduced  the  statute  of  Far^ 
tidaSi  removing  all  doubts  as  to  the  riglit  of  succession*  and  esta- 
blishing the  jus  coronas  on  a  clear  and  fixed  basis.  Alonzo's 
enactment  entails  the  crown  upou  males  and  females  lineally 
descended  ;  and  no  perfect  law,  excluding  females,  had  to  this 
time  been  made.  Thus  Donna  Sancha  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
A.  D.  1030;  and  subsequently,  the  sceptre  was  held  by  Donna 
Uraca,  Donna  Berenguela^  Isabel  the  Catholic,  who,  by  her  mar- 
riage with  Ferdinand,  united  the  crowns  of  Aragon,  Castile, 
and  Sicily,  and  added  the  New  World  to  her  dominions.  Isa- 
bel was  succeeded  by  her  daughter,  Donna  J  nana.  Thus  conli* 
nued  the  law  until  the  reign  of  Philip  V.,  who,  in  spite  of  the 
treaty  of  partition,  and  the  sanguinary  efforts  of  the  grand  alliance 
of  1701,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  right  of  his  grandmother, 
Maria  Thcreita,  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  and  wife  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  in  virtue  of  the  testament  of  Charles  II.,  concocted  under  the 
influence  of  French  intrigue.  After  a  lamentable  sacrifice  of 
blood  and  trcuMire,  the  right  of  the  Bourbon  prince  to  the  Spanish 
crown  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713,  according  to 
the  stipulations  of  which,  Phitip  V.  renounced,  for  himself  and  his 
heirs,  all  title  to  the  throne  of  France.  Philip,  at  heart  a  Spa- 
niiird,  rctfolved,  by  furtlu-r  precautions,  to  guard  against  the  con- 
tingency of  tlie  crown's  devolving  through  the  femaic  line,  to  a 
foreign  prince,  by  excluding  females  from  regal  claims,  while 
male  heirs  could  be  found,  even  in  a  (n4nsvenial  line.  The  Cortes. 
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the  late  king,  Ferdinand  VII.,  being  without  hopes 
of  male  issue,  and  influenced  by  the  intrigues  and 
persuasions  of  his  youthful  queen,  took  upon  him- 
self, by  his  sole  but  absolute  authority,  to  alter,  in 

composed  of  &e  deputies  of  the  cities,  the  clergy,  and  nobles, 
were  already  assembled  in  Madrid  according  to  the  constitutional 
£anoSj  when  Philip  proposed  to  them  a  new  law  of  succession, 
conformably  40  the  above,  and  directed  special  letters  to  be  sent 
to  each  privileged  city  and  town,  enjoining  them  to  send  up  to 
their  deflates  full  and  sufficient  powers  to  confer  and  deliberate 
upon  the  subject.  The  Cortes  possess  no  power  of  making 
laws ;  but  when  assembled,  as  they  always  are,  lor  special  pur- 
poses, formaUy  petition  the  king  to  issue  his  pragmatic  sanction 
to  the  law,  which,  when  ratified  by  the  Cortes,  becomes  a  statute. 
These  forms  were  all  minutely  observed ;  and  the  tntto  acwrdado 
(statute)  was  promulgated  on  the  10th  May,  1713.  No  further 
attempt  to  alter  the  law  was  made  until  1789,  when  Charles  IV. 
assembled  the  Cortes,  ostensibly  to  swear  allegiance  to  Ferdinand 
the  Beloved,  as  prince  of  Asturias ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  Flo- 
ridablanca,  surreptitiously  obtained  from  the  Cortes  a  petition 
to  alter  in  favour  of  females,  Philip  Y.'s  law  of  succession.  Fer- 
dinand and  Don  Carlos  were  at  that  time  sickly  boys,  and  Charles 
was  desirous  that,  in  the  event  of  their  decease,  his  favourite 
daughter,  afterwards  queen  of  Portugal,  should  inherit  the  Spa- 
nish crown.  The  Cortes  were  strictly  sworn  to  secresy,  and  the 
king  was  left  at  liberty  to  issue  his  pragmatic  sanction.  This, 
however,  on  reflection,  he  declined  doing.  The  deputies  and 
council  again  bound  themselves  never  to  divulge  what  had  been 
transacted*  The  project  was  thus  hushed — the  papers  sealed — 
and  nothing  was  heard  of  the  proceedings  until  1809,  when  Jo- 
seph Buonaparte  ordered  the  sealed  packet  to  be  opened.  Fer- 
dinand by  his  three  first  wives  had  no  issue ;  but  with  his  fourth 
wife,  the  youthful  Donna  Maria  Christina  de  Bourbon,  he  had 
two  children,  both  females.  The  beauteous  queen,  who  exercised 
a  great  ascendancy  over  her  feeble  husband,  persuaded  him  to 
recur  to  the  petition  which  the  Cortes  had  presented  to  Charles 
IV.  in  1789,  and  to  publish,  after  a  lapse  of  forty-one  years,  his 
pragmatic  sanction,  declaring  the  law  of  succession  changed; 
which  was  done  on  the  6th  of  April,  1830.  The  Cortes  and 
nobles  were  subsequently  assembled,  not  to  debate  on  the  vali- 
dity of  the  pragmatic  sanction — because  Ferdinand  and  his  queen 
well  knew  they  would  scout  the  cheat — ^but  to  swear  allegiance 
to  Donna  Isabel,  the  infant  queen.  Some  obeyed,  while  others 
refused  :  among  the  latter  is  Don  Carlos,  Thus  stands  the  ques- 
tion. Lord  Grey  says,  "  the  proceedings  are  agreeable  to  the 
ancient  Spanish  constitution,"  while  other  authorities  denounce 
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favour  of  Iiis  infant  daughter,  this  long  established 
law;  thereby  annulling  the  rights  of  his  brother 
Don  Carlos,  who  stood  next  in  succession,  and  who 
had  long  been  looked  upon  as  the  heir-apparent  to 
the  crown. 

While  Ferdinand  lived,  the  Spaniards,  with 
their  characteristic  apathy,  took  little  heed  of  this 
important  and  unwarrantable  innovation  ;  but  im- 
mediately he  ceased  to  breathe,  a  large  and  power- 
ful body  of  the  people  expressed  strong  indignation 
ut  this  flagrant  violation  of  justice,  and  at  the  irre- 
gular and  unconstitutional  manner  in  which  the 
laws  had  been  wTested  from  their  due  course. 
Tliey  openly  declared  their  determination  to  up- 
liold  the  rights  of  Don  Carlos,  to  resist  the  autho- 
rity of  the  queen  regent's  government,  and  to  unfurl 
the  crimsoned  standard  of  civil  contest.  Thus  has 
an  intestine  war  been  lighted  up  throughout  the 
kingdom,  the  duration  and  result  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  foretel. 

But  distressing  and  revolting  as  it  is  to  witness 
the  scenes  of  slaugliter  and  outrage  now  going  on 
in  Spain,  still  sound  policy  dictates  the  observance 
of  a  strict  neutrality  on  our  part.  Let  Britain 
stand  aloof  from  a  contest  in  which  no  real  or  sub- 
stantial good  can  be  effected  by  interference.  If 
British  intervention  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  let 
our  efforts  be  directed  to  moderate  the  vindictive 
feelings  of  botli  parties,  without  shewing  favour  to 
either,  while  upholding  the  integrity  of  Spain 
against  all  foreign  aggression  or  coersion.  The 
only  probal>ility  of  our  being  crdled  upon  to  adopt 
strong  measures  in  defence  of  Spain,  would  be  in 
case  of  an  irruption  on  the  [)art  of  France  ;  but 
such  an  event,  even  should  it  happen,  need  cause 


them  as  the  result  of  nitri;;ue  and  fraud,  and  hence  oppose<l  in 
every  sound  prineiple  of  politicnl  justice, ^8ee  an  interesting? 
pamphlet  on  the  Spanish  question*  entitled  **  Spain  ;  t>r»  If  ho  r> 
the  lawful  successor  to  the  thrmir  ^   By  William  Walton." 
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US  little  apprehension.  Experience  has  clearly 
shewn,  that  the  permanent  occupation  of  Spain  by 
France,  is,  morally  and  physically,  impossible. 
Every  motive  for  national  enmity  is  discovered  in 
France  and  the  Spanish  peninsula:  proximity  of 
frontiers;  non- intercourse  of  commerce,  in  con- 
sequence of  similarity  of  productions ;  the  fri- 
volity of  one  people,  and  the  serious  character  of 
the  other;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  the  unceasing 
enmity  wluch  has  subsisted  between  these  nations, 
from  the  days  of  Charlems^e  to  the  date  of  the 
late  invasion  of  Spain,  by  the  conqueror  of  the 
Trocadero,  mark  the  impossibility  of  establishing 
any  intimate  political  relations  between  the  cabi- 
nets of  the  Escurial  and  the  Tuileries.  Indeed, 
united  Europe  is  interested  in  forbidding  the  occu- 
pation of  the  peninsula  by  Gallic  troops,  and 
would    decidedly    oppose    any    such    ill   advised 

froject,  should  it  unhappily  be  meditated  by  the 
'rench  ministry.  The  knowledge  of  these  facts, 
together  with  a  strong  demonstration  and  firm 
policy  on  our  part,  may  at  all  times  be  sufficient 
to  repress  the  military  ardour  of  the  French,  and 
hence  avertthe  necessity  of  hostilities  in  thatquarter. 
If  we  look  to  the  political  aspect  of  the  other 
parts  of  Europe,  we  find  it  so  changed  by  the  rapid 
growth  and  wide  spread  of  liberal  ideas,  that  the  old 
conservative  system  can  no  longer  be  maintained ; 
and  while  the  art  of  printing  is  preserved,  liberal- 
ism, which  already  threatens  the  stability  of  govern- 
ments founded  on  military  despotism,  must  conti- 
nue to  acquire  additional  strength  and  influence. 

If  the  *'war  of  opinion"  is  approaching,  the 
most  skilful  generalship  in  the  British  cabinet  is 
required  to  avert  its  ravages  from  our  country. 
The  proper  course  for  us  to  pursue,  is  to  maintain 
a  strict  neutrality;  to  offend  none,  despot  or  liberal ; 
to  be  sparing  of  national  resources,  reserving  them 
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to  repel  any  attacks  on  our  independence,  any 
foreign  interference  with  our  institutions,  or  any 
attempt  against  our  colonial  appendages ;  to  consoli- 
date rather  than  exercise  our  powers,  but  especially 
to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  ambitious  projects  of 
Russia  against  our  Eastern  empire.  But  if,  as 
Canning  foretold,  we  cannot  remain  passive  spec- 
tators of  the  interference  of  the  pow^erful  with  the 
weaker  states,  it  will  be  our  duty  and  our  interest 
wdienever  the  time  arrives,  which  we  contemplate 
at  a  distancej  to  aid  the  march  of  constitutional 
freedom,  rather  than  assist  the  encroachments  of 
feudal  despotism. 

If  our  safety  is  to  be  consTdted  by  foreign  alli- 
ances, they  must  be  made  w  ith  liberal  goveniments 
and  free  states.  In  France,  the  benefits  and  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  union  are  deeply  felt;  she  courts, 
more  than  at  any  former  period,  amicable  relations 
with  the  pcopk^  and  government  of  Britain.  Ever 
since  the  peace  of  1815,  but  especially  since  the 
revolution  of  1830,  the  social  intercourse  of  tlie 
French  and  English  nations  has  been  rapidly  im- 
proving. Those  of  our  countrymen  who,  of  late 
days,  have  mingled  in  French  society,  cannot 
have  failed  to  remark  the  gnnving  inclination  of 
the  French  people  in  favour  of  a  close  alliance  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France.  The  language 
of  the  French  to  their  statesmen,  may  be  aptly 
assimilated  to  the  well  known  injunction  of  Louis 
XIV.  to  his  grandson,  the  Due  d'Anjou,  on  his 
accession  to  the  Spanish  crown. — **  Vivez  dans 
une  grande  union  avec  rAngleterre,*  rien  n'etaut 
si  bon  pour  les  deux  puissances,  a  laquelle  rien  ne 
pourra  resister."  This  is  precisely  the  language 
of  the  intelligent  portion  and  great  majority  of 
the   French   nation,   (we  exclude  factious  cliques 
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*  llie  original  exprrmlon  is  La  Franer.     (Voltaire,  SR'cIe  de 
r^rnti*  XIV.) 
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and  parties,)  and  we  fully  believe  it  has  its  due 
weight  with  the  government.  The  French  know 
the  jealous  feeling  of  the  triple  alliance  towards 
"la  France  nouvelle;"  and  they  are  fully  per- 
suaded that  their  security  is  best  concerted  by  an 
intimate  association  with  constitutional  govern- 
ments. They  feel  that  they  hold  their  colonies,  and 
carry  on  marine  commerce,  only  by  the  sufferance 
of  Great  Britain ;  and,  what  is,  perhaps,  a  more 
powerful  motive  among  the  middle  classes  for  the 
continuance  of  the  connexion  with  England,  they 
dread  the  loss  of  internal  commerce,  to  which  war 
would  expgse  France,  by  the  immediate  retirement 
of  the  English  residents.* 

It  would  be  lamentable,  that  the  question  as  to 
the  continuance  of  the  occupation  of  Algiers,  should 
disturb  the  present  pacific  harmony  between  the 
French  and  English  governments.  In  the  nego- 
tiations between  the  cabinets  of  Paris  and  London, 
either  before  or  after  the  sailing  of  the  expedition 
against  Algiers,  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
written  document  which  promised,  in  case  of  suc- 
cess, the  subsequent  abandonment  of  the  territory. 

*  It  may  appear  tri£ing  to  some  readers  to  urge  this  latter 
motive  ivhen  discussing  the  subject  of  foreign  policy  ;  but  those 
who  have  resided  in  France,  and  remarked  the  general  terms  in 
which  the  French  speak  of  the  English  as  liberal  customers,  par- 
ticularly at  Tours,  Orleans,  MarseUles,  Boxilogne,  St.  Omer,  &c. ; 
those  who  consider  the  large  amount  of  British  gold  (about  four 
millions  sterling)  spent  among  the  small  traders ;  reflect  on  the 
large  amount  of  British  capital  invested  in  France,  and  on  the 
vast  influence  that  circumstances,  apparently  trifling,  occasionally 
have  on  affairs  of  state,  will  attach  more  importance  to  this  motive 
than,  on  the  first  view,  it  seems  entitled  to.  In  forming  a  right 
judgment  in  this  instance,  the  contrast  of  the  present  with  past 
periods  of  peace  should  be  materially  considered.  **  L'Angleterre 
est  la  plus  belle  colonic  de  la  France,''  is  a  remark  frequently 
heard  in  French  society.  It  is  somewhat  at  variance  with  the 
humour  of  an  Englishman  to  hear  his  country  spoken  of  as  a 
French  colony,  but,  of  course,  it  merely  means  this — "  that 
France  gains  more  by  her  connexion  with  England  than  by  her 
finest  colony."     In  this  sense  it  is  perfectly  true. 
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Poligiiac  appears  to  have  played  a  sarreptitious 
part  in  bis  oral  correspondence  with  lord  Stuart 
dc  Rothsay  ;  and,  ^  la  fmncaise^  to  have  shaped 
his  words  the  better  to  conceal  his  thoughts.  Thus, 
when  pressed  by  the  British  minister  at  Paris,  as 
to  the  evacuation  of  Algiers,  he  disclaimed,  ver- 
bally^ any  views  of  aggrandisement  on  the  part  of 
the  French  government,  and  vaguely  assured  his 
lordship,  that  the  expedition  was  undertaken  with 
tlie  single  view  of  amng'mg  the  honour  of  France.^ 
Polignac  denies  ever  having  directly  promised  to 
evacuate  Algiers,  but  he  admits  having  notified 
to  the  British  minister  the  assent  of  the  French 
government  to  submit  the  whole  affair  to  the  deci- 
sion of  a  conference.  Hence  the  present  French 
government  contends,  ''  that  it  is  under  no  engage- 
ment with  any  power  relative  to  the  evacuation  of 
Algiers,  and  avows  that  it  has  no  intention  of  re- 
storing it.' t  All  those  who  know  any  thing  of  the 
present  temper  of  tlie  French  people  on  this  subject, 
are  fully  aware,  that  Louis  Philijjpe  has  no  more 

ijower  to  evacuate  Algiers  than  the  king  of  England 
las  to  abandon  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  or  the  East 
Indies*  The  agitation  of  such  a  question  can  pro- 
duce no  other  effect  tlian  that  of  creating  a  renewed 
jealousy  between  the  French  and  British  people; 
and  thus  perverting  the  most  important  interests  of 
the  two  nations,  and  of  all  Europe. 

In  France,  while  her  free  institutions  are  pre- 
served, England  has  a  sure  ally.    With  her  800,000 

♦  Courrier  Fmncais,  24  May,  1833, 

f  "  The  government  has  placed  itsell  under  na  engagement  wkai* 
ever  with  any  power  relative  to  tlie  abmdonment  of  Algiers,  bmi 
ii  it  prrfectlif  free  to  act  in  that  respect  as  it  tliinks  prop^^r  \  but  I 
will  add,  that  up  to  the  present  momenti  government  ha^  not 
enti^rtained  the  remotest  idea  ot  cvaeuatiug  Algriers.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  its  meaaures  tend  to  fortify  the  tecurity  of  its  occupatii>n« 
and  to  encourage,  hy  every  means  in  itii  power,  the  coloniiAtlon 
of  the  country/* — Due  de  Dalmatie*N  reply  to  l^  Marechal  Cbiu- 
teU^Sitlings  18th  June,  1833. 
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soldiers  ready  to  march  on  the  first  summons  of 
the  government  (see  p.  59),  and  3,000,000  of 
garde  nationale ;  her  navy,  next  in  importance  to 
our  own ;  her  financial  credit  supported  by  British 
capitalists — she  is  an  overmatch  for  the  Scythian 
giant,  even  if  supported  by  his  quondam  ally, 
Frederick  of  Prussia ;  and,  allied  with  England, 
'*  Elle  donnerait  la  loi  au  monde."  Our  position, 
without  a  French  alliance,  is  secure ;  with  it,  in- 
vincible. No  European  confederacy  could  long 
maintain  a  contest  with  France  and  England 
united.  Should  wars  arise,  they  could  be  but  of 
short  duration,  and  attended  with  comparatively 
little  sacrifice.  But  the  course  of  Great  Britain  is 
pacific.  The  last  peace  left  us  in  possession  of 
territories  quite  equal  to  our  means  of  governing, 
of  high  military  honour,  and  of  vast  political  in- 
fluence. We  can  gain  but  little,  and  may  lose 
much,  by  a  renewed  contest ;  hence  nothing  ap- 
pears better  suited  to  consolidate  our  power,  and 
add  to  our  prosperity,  than  moderation.  Cetera 
invidiam  urgent. 

From  this  sketch  of  our  foreign  policy,  we  pro- 
ceed to  review  consecutively,  the  Statistics  and 
Politics  of  France,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE   STATISTICS   AND   POLITICS   OF 
FRANCE. 


SECTION  I. — FRENCH  STATISTICS. 

Territorial  Extent. — From  an  early  date,  until 
the  close  of  the  late  war,  France  had  been  pro- 
gressively,  and,  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon, 
rapidly  growing  in  territorv,  population,  and  po- 
litical importance.  Under  Philippe  de  Valois,  she 
incorporated  Brittanj',  Dauphine  Burgundy,  and 
Provence.  Under  Louis  XIIL,  she  acquired  Rou- 
sillon  and  Bearn.  Under  Louis  XIV.,  she  ob- 
tained a  considerable  portion  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  and  Alsace.  During  the  adminis- 
tration of  Le  Cardinal  de  Fleury  (1736)  the  Duchy 
of  Lorrain  was  added  to  her  dominions.  During 
the  \var  of  the  Austrian  succession,  Corsica  sub- 
mitted to  her  sceptre ;  and  Napoleon,  by  the 
incorporation  of  Holland,  Belgium,  the  Rhenish 
and  other  German  provinces,  swelled  the  area  and 
population  of  the  French  empire  to  an  extent  un- 
equalled by  any  other  European  state.*  By  the 
peace  of  Paris  in  1815,  she  lost  all  the  conquests 
she  had  made  during  the  Republic  and  the  reign 


•  Bcsidei  the  states  incorporated  with  France  at  the  era  of  the 
contcdcration  of  the  Rhine,  Italy,  latria,  Dalmatia,  and  the  Ve- 
netian and  Ncopolitan  dominions  were  nnder  her  proteHion, 
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of  Napoleon ;  half  her  annual  revenue,  and  about 
one-third  of  her  subjects.  At  the  present  day,  her 
geographical  figure  is  nearly  the  same  as  before 
the  outburst  of  the  war  in  1793,  and  measures 
about  206,000  British  square  miles. 

Population. — The  first  ofiicial  account  of  the 
population  of  France,  is  the  ''  Rapport  des  Inten- 
dants"  (governors  of  provinces),*  made  to  the  go- 
vernment towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century, 
which  states  the 

Number  of  inhabitants  at 20,093,000 

In  1 754,  Le  Marquis  de  Mirabeau  estimated  )  -  g  ^^^  - -^ 

the  population  at y  '       ' 

1772,  L'Abb^  d'ExiUy          ditto  22,140,000 

1785,  Neckar         ditto,         ditto  24,676,000 

1791,  The  Committee   of  the   National  )  ^^  „^„  ^^^ 

Assembly,           ditto,         ditto                 5  26,363,000 
1810,  (The  zenith  of  Napoleon's  power,)  1 

De  Pradt  estimated  the  population  of  the  >  42,000,000 

French  empire  at } 

1815,  It  was  reduced,  by  the  relinquish-  1 

ment  of  territory,  following  the  treaty  >  29,500,000 

of  Paris,  to 3 

1822,  The  official  returns,  exclusive  of  |  on  akq  aaa 

theIsleofCorsica,tmakeit  .     .     .       j30.*58»000 

1827,              Ditto,               ditto  31,858,394 

1832,              Ditto,              ditto  32,500,934 

It  appears,  by  comparing  the  returns  of  J  827 
and  1832,  that  the  quinquennial  increase  of  popu- 
lation was,  for  the  period  ending  1827,  1,400,000, 
or  about  4^  per  cent. ;  and  for  the  period  ending 
1832 — 702,600,  or  about  2^  per  cent. ;  thus 
shewing  a  diminishing  ratio  of  increase. 

In  some  of  the  departments  the  decrease,  by  the 
census  of  1832,  was  actual.  For  instance,  in  the 
departments  of  Calvados,  Cantel,  Isle  et  Vilain, 

♦  Since  the  first  revolution,  Vlntendant  is  purely  a  military 
officer,  a  sort  of  commissary. 

f  The  Island  of  Corsica  measures  ahout  3260  British  square 
miles,  and  numbers  about  185,000  inhabitants. 
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Maine  et  Loire,  La  Manche»  Mayeinie,  and   La 
Seine,  the  population,  in  1827,  was     3,753,815 
And  in  1832 3,637,197 


Shewing  an  actual  quinquennial 

decrease  of 116,618 


This  diminution  of  numbers  may  proceed  from 
the  troubled  state  of  these  departments  since  the 
revolution  of  July  1830 ;  the  timid  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  migrating  to  other  parts  of  France 
less  exposed  to  popular  tumult. 

The  following  Table,  compiled  from  the  most 
recent  official  documents,  shews  that  the  decennial 
increase  of  population  in  France  is  greatly  inferior 
to  the  prevailing  ratio  in  the  principal  nations  of 
Europe. 


Countries. 

D^ceDDi^   ratio  of  ia- 

crease  of  populadocit 
roabng    100;000  the 
integer. 

Will  double  their  po|)U- 
l&tJoa  in  the  following 
tenns  of  years. 

Prussia,        ,     . 
Great  Britain,  .     . 
Netherlands,     .     * 
The  Two  Sicilies,  , 
Hussm,  .... 
Aimlri  an  doni  in  i  on  s, 
France,  .... 

27,027 
16,667 
12,372 
IMll 

H),527 

10,114 

6,527 

26 
42 

56 
6S 
66 
69 
105 

Causes  of  the  slmv  progress  of  Population  in 
Fremce,  investigated,  — The  comparatively  slow 
increase  of  po|njlation  in  France,  is  attributable 
to  various  causes:  the  principal  of  which  are,  the 
vast  sacriHcea  of  human  life,  occasioned  by  the 
wars  and  civil  commotions ;  the  attendant  impedi- 
ments to  marriage;  the  annihilation  of  her  com- 
merce, am!  the  destnirtion  of  her  property,  conse- 
quent on  the  contests. 

Of  all  the  European  nations  who  took  part  in 
the  late    war,    France  suft'ered,   by   far,  the   most 
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severely  in  her  sacrifices  of  human  life.  Le  Baron 
Dupin  computes  the  number  of  slain  at  2,000,000 
of  the  elite  of  her  male  population^  viz. :  1,500,000 
in  her  foreign  wars,  and  600,000  in  civil  commo- 
Hans.*  But  this  sacrifice,  however  immense,  is 
not  abstractly  the  leading  cause  of  her  slow  pro- 
gress in  numbers.  The  disproportion  it  occasioned 
between  the  numbers  of  her  male  and  female 
population,  operated  still  more  forcibly. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  reflect,  in  looking  to  the 
influence  of  the  late  wars  on  French  population, 
that  by  the  law  of  conscription,  every  youth 
attaining  the  age  of  twenty  years  is  subject  to  mi- 
litary service  ;  and  that  daring  the  greater  part  of 
the  wars,  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  French  male 
population,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty 
years,  were  either  engaged  in  the  army  or  navy, 
or  in  other  departments  of  the  state  equally  inimi- 
cable  to  marriage. 

The  martial  or  military  laws  of  France  are  ex- 
tremely unfavourable  to  matrimonial  alliances. 
No  French  soldier  can  contract  marriage  without 
the  express  permission  of  the  colonel  of  his  regi- 
ment; and  as  this  ofiicer  has  a  discretionary  power 
on  the  subject,  assent  is  by  no  means  general. 
We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  obtain  authentic 
information  as  to  the  relative  proportion  of  married 
to  unmarried  men  in  the  French  army.  There  is 
no  official  document  published  on  the  subject; 
but  from  an  estimate  famished  to  us  by  a  French 
military  officer,  calculated  on  the  average  of  several 
regiments,  we  are  enabled  to  state  it  at  as  one  to 
twenty-five.  We  give  this  estimate  as  we  receive 
it,  as  an  approximation  to  accuracy. 

The  demoralizing  encouragement  given  by  the 
government  to  illegitimate  population,  has  proba- 


•  This  includes  all  who  perished  on  the  scaffold  for  political 
offences. 
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bly  had  some  influence  in  counteracting  the  effect 
of  this  paucity  of  marriages  on  the  growtli  of  num- 
bers. The  plan,  first  brought  into  operation  by 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  A.D.  1670,  of  establishing 
hospitals  for  the  reception  and  maintenance  of  les 
ejifmis  troiivL'Sj  received  a  great  extension  subse- 
quent to  the  revohition  of  1789,  and  especially 
during  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  when  recruits  lor 
tlie  army  were  so  vigilantly  sought  for.  Before 
the  first  revolution,  the  proportion  of  illegitimate 
children  was  computed  at  one  in  forty-seven  on 
the  total  number  of  births.  According  to  the 
census  of  1822,  the  proportion  had  increased  to 
one  in  eleven,  and  at  present  it  is  estimated  at 
one  in  fourteen.* 


Dtiphts  Tahks  of  the  comparative  productive 
power  of  Great  Britam  and  France  in  1826*-^ 
The  curious  and  interesting  tables  of  Le  Baron 
Dupin,  estimating  the  progress  and  totality  of  ^*  les 
forces  productives  et  commercials  de  la  France,*' 
enable  us  to  notice  the  comparative  progress  of 
Great  Britain  and  France,  in  productive  power 
and  national  income. 

He  has  calculated  the  producing  powers  on  one 
uniform  scale.  For  instance,  the  powder  of  a 
French  or  English  horse,  he  computes  as  equal ; 
and  hence  the  different  machines  of  so  many  horse 
power,  possess,  according  to  his  calculation,  a  like 
relative  force  ;  therefore,  whatever  error  may  exist 
in  his  valuation  of  real  poiver,  that  error  being  re- 
lative, will  not  afl'ect  the  validity  of  his  estimates. 

•  Dupin  Bays,  **  that  the  plan  of  supporting  illegitimate  chil- 
dren at  the  expense  of  tlie  state,  has  tended  bo  much  to  limit 
marriage,  that^  in  Paris,  a  moiety  of  the  hirlhs  are  iUegidmate." 
By  a  late  law,  illegitimate  children  are  admitted  to  the  rights  of 
legitimacy,  if  the  father  and  mother,  although  unmarried,  live  to- 
gether a  prescribed  time. 
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Table  of  the  comparative  inanimate  productive 
power  of  Great  Britain  and  France  in  1826. 


Machines. 

Great  Britain.         |              France. 

Kqual  to  the  power  of  the  following  number  of  men. 

Steam  engines,    .  .  . 

Navigation, 

Hydraulic  mills  and  1 

other  machines,*  ) 

WindmUls, 

dnctive  power,  .    ) 

6,400,000 
12,000,000 

1,200,000 

240,000 

480,000 
3,000,000 

1,500,000 

253,000 

19,840,000 

5,233,000 

Table  of  the  comparative  animate  and  inanimate 
power  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  employed  in 
manufactures  and  commerce  (force  industrielles  et 
commercielles):  animate  power,  besides  human, 
includes  that  of  horses,  mules,  homed  cattle,  &c.t 


Description  of  power. 

Great  Britain.   |        France. 

Superiority  of  pro- 
ductive   power 
emoloyed       in 
trade  and  ma- 
nufactures. 

Equal  to  the  power  of  the  follow- 
ing number  of  men. 

Animate  force,f    . 

Inanimate,      .  .  . 

Add  for  Ireland, 
animate  and  in- 
animate power, 

7,275,497 
19,840,000 

1,002,667 

6,303,019 
5,233,333 

972,478 
14,606,667 

1,002,667 

28,118,164 

11,536,352 

16,581,812+ 

♦  France,  in  1826,  counted  about  76,000  mills  of  all  sorts ;  of 
which  about  10,000  were  windmills,  and  66,000  water  mills,  &;c. 
"f  Dupin  calculates   the   power  of  a  man  between  the 

Ages  of  .     .     17  and  54,  as 1 

From      ..     54   to   60,  as Oj 

Youths  from     12   to    17,  as ol 

Women        0| 

A  horse, 7 

A  bullock  as  4 ;  but  as  the  greater  portion  of   ^ 
homed  cattle  are  not  employed  in  productive    j  2| 
labour,  he  takes  the  general  average  at     .         J 
J  We  have  seen  some  calculations  of  the  actual  relative  power 
or  strength  of  able-bodied  men,  natives  of  different  states   of 
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The  superiority  of  Great  Britain  in  inanimate 

force  is  especially  remarkable:  this  proceeds,  princi- 
pally, from  our  physical^d  vantages  of  coal  and  iron. 

Comparison  of  the  total  productive  powers  of 
Great  Britain  and  France,  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  manufactures. 


Gfeit  Britain 
tod  IneUtid, 

France. 

Power  employed  in  agri-  ^ 
culture — animate  and  j^ 
inanimate,  ,,....  J 

Power  employed  in  com-  j 
merce  and  manufac-  ► 
tures,    5 

Total  productive  power 

32,088,147 
28,108,164 

37,278,537 
11,536,352 

60,206,311 

48,814,889  1 

The  following  Table  exhibits  a  comparison  of 
the  productive  powers  of  Great  Britain  and  France, 
in  1780  and  1826,  and  the  annual  ratio  of  tlie  in- 
crease :  and  shews  how  rapidly  w^e  have  outgrown 
our  ancient  rival  in  power  and  resources. 


Great  Britairi 
and  Ireland. 

France. 

Total  productive  power    } 
in  1 826,  .......   i 

Ditto,          1780, 

Total  increase  in  forty-  } 
six  years,  ......    J 

Annual  ratio  of  increase, 

60,206,311 

31,281,032 

48,814,889 
38,792,666 

28,925,279 
628,810 

10,022,223 

217,874 

Europe  and  Asia,  in  which  the  force  of  an  Englishman,  re- 
lative to  that  of  a  Frenchman,  is  stated  as  sixty -one  to  fifty- 
eight:  hence  the  strength  of  a  horse  is  computed,  hy  Dupin,  as 
equal  to  the  force  of  seven  men.  The  power  of  the  English 
horse,  compared  with  the  French  horse,  would  he  as  427  to  400, 
and  the  value  of  inauimate  power  superior  in  the  same  degree* 
Watt'K  calcuhttion  of  a  horse  power  is,  that  it  is  equal  to  raise 
33»000lhR.  one  foot  high  per  minute,  and  a  man's  power  one- 
sixth  that  of  a  horse.  Bupin  does  not  furnish  us  with  the 
ratio  upon  which  the  power  of  a  horae  is  calculated  in  France. 
— Some  idea  jnay  he  fonned  of  the  inferiority  of  the  force  of  n 
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lo  France,  the  accuracy  of  Dupin's  calculations, 
00  far  as  regards  his  estimates  of  the  productive 
power  of  that  country,  is  generally  admitted  : 
but  his  means  of  forming  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  productive  power  of  Great  Britain,  in  1780, 
or  even  in  1826,  could  not  be  such  as  to  warrant 
an  implicit  reliance  on  his  statements ;  they  must 
be  received,  like  most  other  calculations  of  the 
same  character,  as  approximations  to  accuracy — 
open  to  the  investigation  of  those  who  possess  the 
means,  and  can  bestow  the  time  and  labour  neces- 
sary to  elucidate  such  intricacies. 

Dupin,  in  tracing  the  causes  which  have  so 
much  impeded  the  progress  of  France,  and  thrown 
her  into  the  rear  of  European  nations  in  the  march 
of  advancement, — making  due  allowance  for  the 

Frenchman  compared  with  an  Englishman,  by  this  fact,  "  that  out 
of  1,033,422  men,  summoned  before  the  council  of  revision  in 
1S26,  there  were  380,213  rejected,  being  under  the  height  of  four 
feet  eleven  inches,  about  five  feet  three  and  a  half  English.  This 
inferiority  of  stature  is  doubtless,  in  a  great  measure,  attribu- 
table to  the  vast  sacrifices  of  human  life  during  the  wars.  The 
taUest  men  are  those  usually  drafted  for  the  army,  and,  as  in 
modem  warfare,  the  cannon  and  the  musket  have  superseded  the 
battle-axe  and  the  buckler,  the  largest  and  strongest  men  who 
formerly  possessed  an  advantage,  and  who,  hence,  were  more 
likely  to  escape  destruction,  are  now  the  most  exposed  to  fall  in 
action.  The  Scots  were  late  in  adopting  the  use  of  fire-arms :  so 
recently  as  the  battle  of  Preston -pans  and  Culloden  they  neglected 
the  use  of  cannon,  and  trusted  to  their  system  of  close  combat. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  weak  fell,  while  the  strong  escaped, 
and  hence  the  race  of  men  is  larger  in  Scotland  than  in  England. 
Similar  causes,  doubtless,  operated  to  preserve  a  large  and  strong 
race  of  men  among  the  ancients.  In  such  contests  as  those  of  Zama 
and  Cannae,  where  the  battle  was,  as  it  were,  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  single-handed  combats,  the  loss  fell  on  the  weak  and  low  in 
stature.  It  is  a  common  remark  with  those  who  travel  from  the 
eastward,  that  in  proportion  as  they  advance  towards  western 
Europe,  the  race  of  men  becomes  smaller.  The  Turks  are  de- 
cidedly larger  men  than  the  Germans,  and  the  Germans  larger 
than  the  French.  The  loss  of  human  life  in  war  has  not  been  so 
great  among  the  English  as  among  their  continental  neighbours, 
and  hence  we  preserve  our  superiority  in  stature  over  the  French. 
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devastating  and  ruinous  effects  of  a  long  war, — 
forcibly  and  very  justly  denounces  the  wretched 
system  of  restricting  the  means  of  useful  education 
to  the  poorer  classes,  and  thus  perpetuating  that 
dark  ignorance  which  is  so  fatally  repugnant  to 
national  improvement.  Of  tlie  five  leading  Euro- 
pean powers,  France  (with  the  exception  of  Russia) 
is  by  far  the  most  backw^ard  in  affording  the  means 
of  education  to  the  humbler  classes.  Austria,  which 
is  usualW  regarded  as  a  state  of  impt*rfect  civilisa- 
tion, figures  as  the  first  among  the  five  powers  in 
dispensing  the  means  of  primary  instruction  to  the 
poor.  The  public  schools  established  in  the  Aus- 
trian dominions  are  frequented  by  1  in  13  of  the 
total  population :  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  alone, 
by  1  in  11 :  in  Holland,  the  proportion  is  1  to  12: 
ill  Great  Britain,  1  to  16  :*  in  Prussia,  1  to  18:  in 
France,  1  to  30  ;  in  Portugal,  1  to  80 ;  and  in 
Russia,  scarcely  emerging  from  Sclavonic  barbar- 


♦  In  England  there  has  never  been  any  national  provision  for 
the  gratuitous  education  of  the  poor.  The  nutncrous  free  aca- 
demical establistiments  are  all  supported  by  the  munificence  of 
individuals^  According  to  returns  made  to  Parliament  in  1818, 
there  were,  in  England^  4167  t-ndowed  schoolsi  with  a  revenue 
of  300,525/*  per  annum;  14,28*2  unendowed  schools,  and  5162 
Sunday  schools*  By  means  of  these  schools,  644/282  children, 
chiefly  of  tlie  working  classes,  received  the  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion,  being  about  one  in  sixteen  of  the  total  population  :  322,5ld 
children  were  taught  gratuitously,  and  321^764  paid  for  Uicir 
education.  Since  1818,  there  have  been  no  oOicial  returns  on 
the  subject ;  but  from  the  answers  to  the  circular  letters  to  Mr. 
(now  Lord)  Brougham,  in  1828^  it  was  estimated  that  there 
could  not  be  less  than  1,500,000  of  the  children  of  the  humbler 
clftsset,  who  were  receiving  the  advantages  of  elementary  educa- 
tion, being  about  one  in  nine  of  the  total  population*  The 
number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  eannol 
much  exceed  2,000,000  ;  and,  as  a  large  portion  of  the  r^ 
maining  500,000  are  educated  in  the  upper  schools,  there  is  tm 
reason  to  believe  that  few  of  the  English  youth  arc  deprived  of 
tlie  meani  of  primary  instruction*  In  the  Sunday  schools  theiQ 
are  at  least  1,250,000  children,  in  the  United  Kingdom;  many 
of  thene  belong  also  to  otiicr  free  schools. 
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ism,  1  in  954.  These  returns  refer  to  1826,  since 
which  a  vast  extension  of  education  has  been  pro- 
vided for,  especially  in  Great  Britain  and  Prussia. 
When  Buonaparte  returned  from  Elba,  he  or- 
dered a  school  to  be  founded  on  the  plan  of  Lan- 
caster. On  the  second  return  of  Louis  XVIIL  the 
number  of  schools  and  pupils  continued  to  aug- 
ment; and  at  the  end  of  the  year  1815,  twenty- 
eight  schools  on  the  Lancasterian  plan  were  estab- 
lished in  Paris  alone,  chiefly  under  the  direction 
of  Protestants.  The  clergy  viewed  with  jealousy 
the  progress  made  by  the  Lancasterian  schools; 
and  Le  Grand  Aumonier  was  deputed  to  express 
the  wish  of  his  Majesty  and  of  all  good  Catholics, 
that  their  religion  should  form  the  basis  of  public 
instruction.  The  protestant  directors  of  the  schools 
were  therefore  dismissed,  and  their  places  supplied 
by  Catholics.  The  Protestants  were,  however, 
permitted  to  open  schools,  and  pupils  were  allowed 
to  be  instructed  by  teachers  of  their  own  persua- 
sion. Yet  under  this  new  regulation,  the  Lancaste- 
rian schools  (enseignment  mutuel)  continued  to  in- 
crease ;  and  in  1818,  there  were  sixty-seven  in 
Paris  alone :  while  les  holes  chritiennesj  founded  in 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  by  a  religious  fraternity 
called  les  Frires  des  (coles  chrCtiennes^  received  a 
much  larger  increase ;  it  being  calculated  that 
there  were  in  1819  about  1000  schools  for  pri- 
mary instruction,  teaching  about  80,000  pupils. 
When  Charles  X.  came  to  the  throne,  new  restric- 
tions were  imposed  upon  the  Lancasterian  schools, 
and  every  means  used  to  place  all  free  schools  for 
primary  instruction  under  the  immediate  manage- 
ment of  the  Roman  catholic  clergy.  No  individual 
could  hold  a  school,  however  elementary  the  in« 
struction,  without  an  express  license  from  le  curi 
(rector)  of  the  parish ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  les  ^coles  pour  I'instruction  populaire,  con* 
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ducted  by  laymen,  rapidly  declined,  wliile  les 
ecoles  chretiennes,  conducted  under  the  especial 
superintendence  of  les  Frt^res  lynorantbiSj  received 
some  extension.*  Dupin  says,  that  in  1821, 
France  possessed  996  ecoles  pour  Tinstruction 
populaire,  and  that  iu  1826,  this  number  had  de- 
creased to  254,  or  about  73  per  cent. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  prevalence  of 
ignorance  in  France,  and  consequently  of  the  mi- 
sery and  poverty  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Frencli 
population,  by  the  following  remark  of  Baron 
Dupin  : — **  On  a  calcule,  que  sur  25  millions 
d*adultes,  la  France  n'en  corapte  que  dix  qui 
sachent  lire  et  ecrire.  II  reste  done  quinze  millions 
d'individus  qui  n'ont  pas  meme  acquis  les  pre- 
miers elemeus  dc  rinstruction  la  plus  v^dgaire/' 
If  this  be  true,  the  stationary  condition  of  French 
population  is  sufficiently  accounted  for ;  and  the 
fact  wliich  Dupin  relates,  that  *'  two-thirds  (twenty 
millions)  of  the  French  people  arc  at  this  day  de- 
prived of  the  nourishment  of  animal  food,  aud  live 
whoHy  Oil  chestnuts^  tnaize^  or  potatoes,^'  is  little 
surprising. 

Since  the  revolution  of  July,  the  French  govern- 
ment has  been  less  desirous  of  founding  the  safety 
of  the  tlirone  upon  the  false  and  dangerous  basis 
of  popular  ignorance,  aud  numerous  schools  have 
been  established  in  the  provinces,  under  the  title 
of  I^'emeigmneui  fuutucl    (upon   the   Lancasterian 


^  M.  Rollin  thus  describes  the  method  of  instruction  followed 
in  these  schools : — **  The  school  h  divided  into  several  classes. 
Let  the  subject  of  the  lesson  be — *  Dixit  dominiis  domino  deo/ 
Sec*  One  child  pronounces  the  syllable  *  /)/>-,'  another  Kays  *  il/ 
ajid  so  on.  The  entire  class  must  be  attentive,  fwr  the  master 
does  not  foUow  any  regular  order  among  his  scholars  in  his  in- 
struction or  examinatioTi  of  them,  but  passes  nd  liNtiim  from  one 
to  the  other  :  when  one  of  them  makes  a  mistake,  the  master 
strikes  the  table  wiUi  liia  ferula,  and  the  boy  is  obliged  to  pro- 
notmce  the  syllable  over  again  until  he  is  perfect/' 
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plan).  The  report  of  M.  Cousin,  who  was  offi- 
cially commissioned  to  inquire  into,  and  report 
upon,  the  system  of  education  pursued  in  the 
Prussian  free  schools,  seems  to  have  made  a  due 
impression  on  the  government.  The  French  people 
begin  to  feel  **that  knowledge  is  power  ;"  or,  as 
Stein  says,  **  that  it  is  the  cheapest  mode  of  de^ 
fence ;"  and  that  the  national  decline  or  prospe- 
rity, famine  or  abundance,  must  be  in  accordance 
with  the  state  and  stock  of  national  intelligence. 
M.  Cousin  advocates  the  principle  of  leaving  the 
conducting  of  primary  instruction  in  the  hands  of 
the  clergy,  under  the  persuasion  that  the  clerical 
order  are  the  most  fitted  to  impart  a  religious  edu- 
cation. If  party  principles  and  antiquated  preju- 
dices are  not  inculcated  in  the  minds  of  youth,  and 
due  caution  is  used  in  the  appointment  of  able 
teachers,  it  matters  not  whether  they  be  clergy  or 
laitj.  Every  education  which  is  pure  and  moral, 
and  unfolds  the  means  of  studying,  contemplating, 
and  inquiring  into  the  wondrous  works  of  nature, 
and  the  results  of  liberal  science,  must  be  a  reli- 
gious education, — an  education  which  must  incul- 
cate religion. 

The  government  have  this  year  voted  an  addi- 
tion of  600,000  francs  (24,000/.)  for  gratuitous 
public  instruction.  Les  ecoles  normales  (the  schools 
tor  the  education  of  teachers)  have  been  extended ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Doctri- 
naireSy  who  still  wish  to  perpetuate  the  age  of 
Gothic  ignorance,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  light  of  education  will  take  a  wider  range 
throughout  the  monarchy,  and  the  dark  ignorance 
which  pervades  this  land  of  revolution  be  progres- 
sively dissipated. 

Napoleon,  with  a  view  of  checking  the  progress 
of  education,  and  of  limiting  the  sphere  of  inquiry, 
imposed  a  duty  of  five  per  cent.,  under  the  title  of 
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University  duty,  on  the  sum  paid  for  the  education 
of  youth  in  private  schools.  The  proceeds  of  this 
tax,  or  rather  the  principal  portion  of  them,  are 
allotted  to  the  payment  of  inspectors,  who  visit 
every  school  once  in  six  months,  to  examine  the 
scholars,  and  inspect  the  general  arrangements  of 
the  establishments.  No  individual  can  hold  a 
school  in  France,  without  passing  an  examination 
in  specially  prescribed  branches  of  literature ;  and 
even  the  most  erudite,  whose  knowledge  in  some 
branch  of  science  may  be  most  profound,  and  who 
consequently  would  be  a  most  useful  and  able 
teacher,  is  precluded  from  holding  a  school  for 
general  education,  unless  he  possesses,  in  addition, 
a  knowledge  of  those  branches  of  classic  hre^  which 
the  sages  of  the  university  consider  indispensable. 
We  shall  pronounce  no  opinion  upon  this  regula- 
tion ;  it  possesses  both  good  and  bad  qualities ; 
but  it  is  extremely  unpopular  in  France.  The 
people  desire  that  the  channel  of  instruction  may 
be  free,  and  the  parents  of  the  pupils  left  the  sole 
judges  of  the  capacity  of  the  teacher.  The  tax  of 
five  per  cent,  they  consider  as  an  impost  levied  by 
the  government,  to  secure  to  itself  a  kind  of  sur- 
veillance over  the  education  of  youth,  and  to  sup- 
port inspectors  whose  services  are  not  required. 
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Official  return  of  the  National  Income  in  1832.— 
We  shall  close  these  statistical  notes  of  the  civil 
condition  of  France,  by  a  copy  of  the  official  esti- 
mate of  the  national  income  for  1832, — given  with 
the  report  of  the  census  made  in  that  year  : — 


Heads  of  Income. 


Amount  in 
Francs. 


Net  valae  of  all  financial 
property 

Excess  of  raw  prodnctionsy 
or,  revenue  of  all  the 
agents  of  cultivation,  in- 
cluding the  land-produce 
used,  such  as  horses,  cat- 
tle, wool,  &c 

Revenue,  salaries,  and  pro- 
perty of  all  the  agents  of 
commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, including  all  the 
professions,  except  those 
paid  hy  the  government. 


I   1,531,508,000 


3,118,770,000 


Total 


1,746,511,000 


/.6,396,789,000 


Amount  in 
British  Sterling. 


61,300,000 


124,500,000 


69,700,000 


£255,500,000 


The  following  account  of  the  appropriations  of 
the  French  soil  appeared  in  Le  Uonstitutionnel^ 
February,   1832:— 

**  Sur  52  millions  d'hectares,*  qui  renferment 
en  superficie,  la  France  non  compris  la  Corse,— 
22,818,000  sont  en  terres  laborables;  1,977,000 
en  vignobles;  359,000  en  vergers;  328,000  en 
potagers;  406,000  en  chataigneraies ;  975,000  en 
culture  de  difierens  genres  autres  que  les  prece- 
dentes;  3,635,000  en  paturages;  3,488,000  en 
pres;  6,912,000  ^n  boistaillis;  460,000  en  bois 
de  futaie;  213,000  en  etangs;  186,000  en  marais; 
3,841,000  en  terres  vagues,  landes,  et  bruyeres; 
53,000  en  carriers,  mines,  et  tourbi^res;  213,000 

^  The  French  hectare  is  equal  to  ahout  2:32  English  acres. 
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en  batiments ;  7,455,000  en  routes,  rues,  places 
puhliques,  proiDcuades,  rivieres,  canaux,  inon- 
tagnes  sterilcs,  et  rochers/' 

From  these  details  we  shall  proceed  to  notice  the 

military  and  naval  force  of  France. 

Military  Force. — In  means  of  attack  and  defence, 
Fnince  possesses^  in  a  military  point  of  view,  pe- 
culiar advantages  over  Austria,  Prussia,  or  Russia, 
Her  wide  extent  of  sea-coast,  and  her  natural  bar- 
riers towards  the  Spanish  and  the  Swiss  territories, 
enable  her  to  dispense  with  a  military  force  as  a 
protection  against  fureign  attack  in  the  south  and 
west;  Mdiile  her  internal  means  of  intimate  com- 
munication with  her  principal  military  posts, — 
"  Paris  in  the  north,  Metz  and  Lyons  in  the  east, 
Tours  in  the  west,  and  Toulon  in  the  south,  being 
all  connected  by  canals  and  other  means  of  inland 
navigatiuo/'- — enable  her  rapidly  to  collect  her 
military  forces,  and  direct  them  with  powerful 
eflect  to  her  \idnerable  points  in  the  north  and  east* 

During  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIIL 
the  military  force  of  France  seldom  surpassed 
80, 000  men.  From  the  era  of  the  siege  of  Metz 
by  Cliades  V.  until  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,,  no 
general  had  eommandetl  a  French  army  of  50,000 
men,*  It  was  during  the  reign  of  the  latter,  that 
the  potent  levers  of  France  displayed  their  energy. 
In  the  days  of  Tnrenue  and  le  Grand  Condc,  as 
in  the  w^ar  of  1689,  the  effective  military  force  of 
France  amounted  to  400,000  men;  a  force  greater 
than  tlie  united  armies  of  the  confederated  powers 
of  Austria,  Great  Britain,  the  L^nitcd  Provinces, 
Spain,  Savoy,  &c.  At  the  era  of  the  successful 
Flemish  campaigns  of  the  famed  Marshals  de  Saxe 
and  Vauban,    (1744 — 48,)    the    military   force  of 

•  VolUiro,  Siedc  dc  Louis  XIV. 
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France  mustered  480,000  men,  a  numl)er  which 
was  exceeded  at  uo  period  previous  to  the  war  of 
the  revolution.  ''At  the  ead  of  the  year  1791, 
the  French  infantr}^  consisted  of  105  regiments,  of 
two  battalions  each;  14  battalions  of  light  troops; 
and  170  battalions  of  national  volunteers.  By  the 
decree  of  the  5th  May,  1792,  the  number  of  volun- 
teer battalions  w  as  raised  to  200,  and  the  strength 
of  each  increased  from  226  to  800  men.  The  ca- 
valry was  composed  of  12  regiments  of  chasseurs 
of  four  squadrons,  24  regiments  of  heavy  cavalry 
of  three  squadrons,  18  regiments  of  dragoons  of 
three  squadrons,  2  regiments  of  carbiniers  of 
four  squadrons,  and  G  regiments  of  hussars  of 
three  squadrons  each  ;  in  all,  206  squadrons ; — 
so  that  the  total  strength  of  the  French  army  at 
this  period  did  not  exceed  160,000  infantry, 
35,000  cavalry,  and  10,000  artillery/^* 

The  revolution,  however,  had  not  yet  developed 
its  energies.  The  decrees  of  the  23d  August, 
and  5th  September,  1793,  had  hurried  the  whole 
French  youth  to  the  frontiers ;  and  the  official 
state  of  the  force  of  the  French  armies,  on  the  5th 
of  April,  1794,  presents  an  aggregate  of  794,334 
men,  exclusive  of  the  army  of  the  interior,  whose 
head -quarters  were  at  Paris*  This  was  perhaps 
the  most  foi*midable  army  that  Europe  had  ever 
yet  seen  ;  it  was,  however,  far  surpassed  during 
the  following  year: — ^"  In  the  month  of  March, 
1795,  France  had  ten  armies  in  the  field,  the 
active  force  of  which  amounted  to  449,930  com- 
batants; besides  120,850  in  garrison,  and  338,450 
sick,  prisoners,  or  detached;  in  all,  959,190  men/' 

But  this  state  of  exertion  w^as  too  violent  to  be  of 
long  continuance  ;  and  neither  the  population  of 
the  country,  nor  its  exhausted  resources,  were  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  so  enormous  a  force.     Accord- 


•  Bncyclopsedia  Britannica,  new  edition* 
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iiigly,  in  the  succeeding  years  of  the  republic^  the 
aggregate  of  the  difterent  armies  seldom  exceeded 
480,000  eftective  men,  and  generally  fell  short  of 
this  number.  But  when  Napoleou  had  mounted 
the  throne,  and  had  organised  the  system  of 
conscription,  he  obtained  an  unlimited  command 
over  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  population 
capable  of  liearing  arms  ;  and,  as  he  acted  on 
Cato's  principle  of  making  the  war  support  itself, 
he,  on  most  occasions,  was  enabled  to  take  the 
field  with  a  predominating  superiority  of  numbers. 
'*  The  French  army,  in  1805,  amounted  to  341,412 
infantry  of  the  line;  100,130  light  infantry;  77,488 
cavalry;  46,489  artillery,  and  5445  engineers;  — 
making  a  total  of  650,964  men.  But  this  esta- 
blishment w^as  afterwards  greatly  increased ;  and 
it  is  calculated  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Russian 
campaign,  there  were  in  depots,  in  the  hospitals, 
and  in  the  field,  not  less  than  1,200,000  men;  of 
whom  about  850,000  miglit  be  considered  as  eftec- 
tive/'* The  confederate  army,  which  marched 
under  the  banner  of  Napoleon  in  his  Russian 
expedition,  surpassed  750,000;  of  which  about 
400,000  were  French  soldiers.  The  total  number 
of  the  grand  array  that  actnally  entered  Russia, 
was  613,000  ;t  which  was  little  more  than  half 
the  number  of  troops  in  the  pay  of  the  French  go- 
vernment. Thus,  after  the  almost  total  annihila- 
tion of  this  army,  in  the  Russian  campaign,  the 
French  had  still  a  large  reserve,  with  which  Napo- 
leon made  so  bold  a  stand  in  the  campaign  of  1813. 
After  severe  losses  in  Poland,  Prussia,  and 
Saxony,  the  effective  army  numbered,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1814,  520,000  men  ;  there 
were  also  1*22,000  WT>unded  and  disabled  soldiers 
on  the  pension  list,  and  about  160,000  prisoners; 


•  Encycloppedia  Britnnnica»  new  edition. 
f  The  second  edition  of  le  Marquis  de  Chambery's  PMloso- 
phie  de  la  Guerre. 
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in  all,  802,000  men.*  From  1815  to  1830,  the 
ordinary  peace  establishment  was  rated  at  279,000 
men,  but  it  seldom  exceeded  200,000  ;  and  at  the 
era  of  the  late  revolution,  the  actual  number  in 
sen'ice  and  receiving  pay,  did  not  quite  reach 
160,000  men.t  From  tliis  era,  the  army  was  ra- 
pidly recruited;  and  on  the  31st  Decern ber,  1830, 
the  total  effective  army  was  272,839 men.  In  De- 
cember. 1831,  it  was  398,000  men.  On  the  31st 
December,  1832,  it  had  attained  the  immense 
strength  of  426,733  ;  and  the  force  voted  for  1833 
(budget  presented  1832)  was  410,000  men.  This 
force,  however,  from  the  probability  of  the  conti- 
nuance  of  peace,  and  the  necessity  of  vigorous 
economy  in  the  management  of  the  state  aflairs, 
the  French  ministry  propose  immediately  to  re- 
dace  to  286,000  men;  *' bien/'  as  Marshal 
Soult  says,  '*  qull  soit  penetre  de  la  neces- 
site  de  ne  point  faire  descendre,  pour  letat  de 
paix,  cet  efi'ectif  au-dessous  de  310,000  hommes/' 
This  reduction  is  to  be  made  principally  in  the  in- 
fantry, artillery,  commissariat,  and  baggage  train ; 
by  a  small  diminution  in  the  gend'armerie,  but 
scarcely  any  in  the  cavalry.;]: 

The  principal  feature  in  the  new  military  regu- 
lations of  the  French  army,  (rapport  semi-confi- 
dentiel  du  Ministre  de  la  guerre,  May,  1833,)  is, 
to  retain,  in  imitation  of  the  Prussian  plan,  a  large 
reserved  disciplined  force,  liable  to  active  military 
service,    without   the   expense   of  maintaining  it 


•  Edinburgh  Encvclopaedia. 

f  The  actual  force  on  the  miiater^roU  in  Julvi  1830,  was 
199,f')60  men ;  but  of  these  about  40^000  men  were  en  con^i^ 
forming  a  sort  of  reserve  without  pay*  There  were  also  about 
25»0O0  absent  from  France  on  the  Algerinc  expedition, 

X  The  French  anny  embraces  sixty- five  regiments  of  infantrj' 
of  the  line,  of  four  battalions,  and  twenty  regiments  of  light 
mfkxktry,  of  three  battalions  to  e/ich  rea:iment, — each  battalion 
immbering  800  men.  By  the  new  regulation^  it  is  proposed  to 
reduce  every  regiment  to  three  battalions,  being  the  same  number 
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during  peace.  By  the  present  law,  the  French 
conscript  is  required  to  serve  seren  years :  this 
terra  of  service  the  minister  proposes  to  divide 
thus  > — -^^  The  new  levies  of  each  year  are  to  re- 
main three  years  in  active  service  (sous  le  drapeau); 
that  is  to  say,  the  second,  thirdj  and  fourth  after 
the  call.*  Their  continuance  in  active  service 
during  the  fifth  year  will  depend  oo  circumstances 
—the  state  of  the  army,  its  actual  force,  &c.  At 
this  point  their  services  will  virtually  cease,  being 
added,  during  the  sixth  and  seventh  years,  to  the 
reserve,  without  pay,  and  allowed  to  return  home 
and  devote  themselves  to  active  employment,  but 
subject  to  rejoin  the  ranks  on  being  required.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  seventh  year,  they  will  re- 
ceive leurs  conges  de  liberation." 

Le  Due  de  Dalmatic  (Soiilt)  proposes  to  com- 
mence tlie  formation  of  this  army  of  reserve,  by 
an  immediate  transfer  of  from  100,000  to  130,000 
men  from  the  efiective  army  of  the  present  year, 
anil  to  add  to  it,  conformably  with  the  foregoing 
regulations  J  70,000  men  in  1834;t  forming  an  ira- 


as  before  the  late  recniitments^  There  are  fifty  FCgiments  of  re- 
gular cavalry,  each  numbering  900,  but  mounting  only  TOO  men* 
2  Refdments  de  Carabiniers,  }  „ 

Cuir««e«,  }  ^««'"*- 

Dragons, 

Lanciers, 


10 

ditto 

12 

ditto 

6 

ditto 

U 

ditto 

6 

ditto 

CaYalrie  da  Line. 


Total,   50  Regiments,  exclusive  of  Gensd^armerie,  Horse  Artil- 
lery.  See* 

•  The  levies  wiU  not  be  practically  enforced  until  the  second 
year  after  the  call ;  that  is  to  say,  the  levy  of  1833  will  not  figure 
in  the  army  until  18*V4. 

t  The  precise  number  cannot,  of  course,  be  defined  ;  for,  al- 
though the  actual  number  of  men  voted  for  the  service  of  the 
year  1833  is  410,000  men,  and  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  them  ta 
2^6,000 — being  a  reduction  of  124,000,  to  form  the  reserve;  yet 
it  cannot  be  presumed  that  the  actual  anny  numbers  precisely  its 
voted  complement. 
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lediate  reserved  force  of  from  180,000  to  200,000 
len.  This  force,  he  calculates,  will  progressively 
increase,  and  attain,  in  1838,  the  number  of 
300,000  men, — **  toujours  disponibles,  toujours 
dosceptibles  de  se  mouvoir,  en  vertu  d'uoe  ordon- 
nance  royale,  au  premier  ordre  du  ministre  de  la 
lerre/*  He  then  proceeds  to  state  the  prospec- 
ive  military  force  of  France,  which  may  be  im- 
lediately  brought  into  active  service,  thus  : — 

Effective  army*      ....  310,000 

Reserve    . 300,000  ! 

Garde  Nationale  mobiliseet     270,000 


Total  military  force  in  1838,    880,000  men. 

Such  is  the  system  proposed  by  Marshal  Soult ; 
system,  to  which,  in  a  militaiy  point  of  view,  he 
pp  believed  to  be  personally  opposed,;}:  but  in  which, 
rom  motives  ol  economy,  he  is  induced  to  con- 
cur. §  In  addition  to  this  force,  la  Garde,  Na- 
Honale  sedentaire,  subject  to  military  service  in 
"le  towns  or  districts  only  to  which  it  is  attached, 
md  numbering  in  its  ranks,  (with  the  exception 
>f  the  peasants,  and  a  few  others,)  all  the  able- 
lied  male  population  of  France,  from  the  age  of 

•  The  teal  effective  army  is  to  be,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
286,000  men.     It  is  only  Kominally  310,000. 

+  La  Garde  Nationale  mobilisee  is  composed  of  tliose  wbo  have 
■  volunteered  their  services  to  the  government,  to  do  duty  on  any 
art  of  the  French  soil.     There  is  not  at  present  any  law  to 
ompel  the  National  Guard    to  move  firom  the  spot  to  which 
aey  belong. 

Cottrrier,  Paris  journal,  May,  1833, 

These  regulations  have  not  as  yet  been  carried  into  complete 
[execution.  The  troubled  state  of  France  has  induced  the  mi- 
nistry to  maintain  the  effective  army  during  tlie  present  year  at 
N  1,779  men,  which  includes  a  corps  of  reserve,  amounting  to 
Lf,d70  men.  But  as  it  is  fully  understood  to  be  the  intention 
lof  the  government  to  adopt  the  above  plans  as  early  as  circuni- 
■ttanccs  peraiit,  we  have  noted  them  as  forming  the  principles  on 
v^hich  the  peace  estabLishmeiit  will  he  in  future  maintained. 
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twenty  to  sixty  years^ — forma  a  militia  oi"  about 
2,900,000  men*  This  force,  which,  besides  serv- 
ing as  a  fruitful  resource  for  recruiting  the  army 
with  disciplined  soldiers,  relieves  the  government 
from  the  necessity  of  providing  a  military  force  for 
the  maintenance  of  internal  tranquillity,  and  hence 
enables  it  to  send  a  greater  portion  of  the  efi'ective 
army  into  the  field. 

Naval  Force. — The  French  marine,  first  raised 
to  importance  by  the  vast  efforts  of  Louis  XIV., 
was,  during  a  portion  of  his  reign,  decidedly  do- 
minant in  Europe.  In  1690,  the  French  fleet, 
consisting  of  sixty-three  ships  of  the  line,  seven 
frigates,  thirty-six  vessels  armed  en  flute,  and 
fourteen  cutters,  under  the  command  of  the  famed 
Tourville,  defeated  the  combined  fleets  of  England 
and  Holland,  uiikin  sight  of  the  British  coast  (off 
Beechy-hcad).  It  however  experienced  a  signal 
defeat  off'  La  Hogue  (1692),  by  which  France  lost 
that  naval  ascendency  which  she  has  never  to  this 
day  regained.  In  1704,  however,  she  was  enabled 
to  meet  the  combined  British  and  Dutch  fleets, 
with  fifty  ships  of  the  line,  eight  frigates,  and  nine 
fire  ships ;  but  ere  the  end  of  that  war,  her  naval 
power  was  nearly  annihilated  by  the  combined 
fleets  of  England  and  Holland.  During  the  long 
peace  which  succeeded  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  but 
especialW  during  the  administration  of  Le  Cardi- 
nal de  Fleury,  her  navy  received  no  accession  of 
force ;  and  her  marine  was  so  completely  swept 
away  by  the  British  fleets  during  the  war  of  1741, 
that  at  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  (1748),  France 
counted  but  one  single  ship  of  the  line  in  her  navy.^ 
Tlie  dearly  bought  experience  of  the  fatal  effects 
of  neglecting  the  navy,  stimulated  the  French  go* 
vernment  to  vigorous  efforts  to  improve  its  marine 

•  VoUaire,  Si^cle  de  Louis  XV. 
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during  the  eight  years  of  peace  which  succeeded. 
In  the  year  1755  (the  year  preceding  the  out- 
burst of  the  seven  years'  war)  the  naval  calendar 
of  France  contained  the  names  of  ninety-five  ships, 
mounting  from  fifty  to  120  guns,  and  142  frigates 
and  small  craft.*  Of  these,  forty-seven  ships  and 
eighty-four  frigates,  sloops,  brigs,  &c.  were  cap- 
tured or  destroyed  by  the  British  force  during  the 
seven  years'  war.  After  1763,  France  enjoyed  a 
continental  peace  during  nearly  thirty  years,  and 
her  navy  received  a  great  accession  of  strength. 
In  the  maritime  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1778, 
she  was  enabled,  for  a  season,  aided  by  the  talents 
of  the  Comte  de  Grasse,  to  contend  effectually 
against  England  for  the  supremacy  of  the  seas, 
until  Rodney,  by  his  signal  victory,  dispelled  the 
illusive  hopes  of  the  court  of  France,  and  changed 
its  vaunting  into  grief.  From  the  peace  of  1783 
to  the  war  of  the  French  revolution,  France  made 
vigorous  and  successful  efforts  to  repair  her  naval 
force;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  in 
1793,  her  navy  consisted  of  seventy-three  ships  of 
the  line,  sixty-seven  frigates,  sloops,  &c.,  twenty- 
nine  armed  brigs,  nineteen  cutters,  and  seven 
gun-boats,  exclusive  of  hospital  ships,  store-ships, 
&c.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  navy,  with  the 
ships  built  during  the  war,  was  captured  or  de- 
stroyed by  the  British  fleet  ere  the  peace  of  1814. f 
Since  this  date  she  has  been  slowly,  but  progress- 
ively, adding  to  her  marine  force ;  and  on  the  Ist 
January  1833,  her  effective  navy  consisted  of  thirty- 

•  The  only  ship  of  120  guns  in  the  French  navy,  at  this  date, 
was  the  St.  Louis.  The  next  in  force  was  TOcean,  mounting 
eighty  guns ;  all  the  rest  were  inferior.  We  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  this  list ;  it  is  however,  taken  from  a  work  published  in  1763, 
entitled  "  The  State  of  France,'*  which  contains  the  entire  list  of 
the  French  navy,  as  copied  from  an  official  document. 

f  From  1800  to  1815,  the  British  fleets  captured  or  destroyed 
sixty-three  ships  of  the  line,  eighty-two  frigates,  and  seventeen 
corvettes. 
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one  sail  of  the  line,  thirty-seven  frigates,  and  209 
vessels  of  inferior  force.* 

Every  man  who  enters  into  the  commercial 
marine  is  registered  in  the  department  to  wliich 
he  belongs,  and  is  liable  to  be  called  into  the  naval 
service,  to  ser%e  the  government  during  seven 
years,  when  he  may  claim  his  cong^  de  liberation. 
This  is  certainly  a  forced  service,  but  it  is  decid- 
edly superior  to  the  harharmis  system  frequently 
practised  to  man  the  British  navy. 

i?a7<?wMe.— France,  during  many  centuries,  sur- 
passed Great  Britain  in  extent  of  revenue  and 
pecuniary  resources.  At  the  accession  of  Louis 
XIV*  her  annual  state  income  amounted  to  about 
3,500,000/.,  being  about  double  the  revenues  of 
Cliarles  and  James  IL  At  his  death,  in  1715, 
it  somewhat  exceeded  8,000,000/.  ;  at  the  close 
of  the  seven  years'  war  iu  1763^  it  amounted  to 
13,000,000/,  At  the  era  of  the  revolution  1780, 
Neckar,  in  the  finance  accounts,  presented  to  the 
states-general  on  the  5th  May  of  that  year,  calcu- 
lated the  revenue  at  475,000,000  of  franco,  about 
19,300,000/.  After  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in 
1809,  the  revenue  of  the  French  empire  reached 
1 ,100,000,000  francs  (De  Pradt)  almut  45,50O,O(X)/. 
At  the  restoration,  in  1814,  the  minister  of  finance 
estimated  the  revenue  of  France  for  the  ensuing 
year  at  547,000,000  franco,  or  21,900,000/.  In 
1826  it  had  been  swelled,  bv  additional  taxes,  to 
976,46,000  francs,  about  38^,100,000/.  In  1831, 
the  year  following  the  late  revolution,   it  was  in* 

•  Sir  James  Grabani  stated,  in  hin  speech  on  the  nnvy  csii- 
fnates,  April  1833,  that  the  French  navy  consbted  of  thirty-ane 
ftail  of  the  line,  thirty-seven  frigates,  &c.  We  hiivc  another 
account  before  ua,  which  states  the  present  French  naval  force  to 
eon  BIS  t  of  277  vessels  of  various  sizes;  of  which  thirty- four  are 
classed  as  ships  of  the  luie,  and  fifty -three  as  frigates*  The 
difference  between  these  statements  arises  from  a  different  method 
of  classing  the  ^hips^ 
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creased,  by  temporary  taxes,  to  about  1,122,000,000 
Cranes.*  These  taxes  have,  however,  in  part  been 
repealed ;  and  M .  Humann,  in  his  report  on  the 
budget  for  1834,  estimates  the  receipts  for  the 
forthcoming  year  at  1,000,244,000  francs,  about 
39,600,000/.f 

The  heads  of  revenue  under  which  this  sum  is 
collected,  and  the  estimated  produce,  are  as  under: 

Francs. 

Droits  directs,  including  le  fonder  (land  and  house  | 

tax),  la  contribution  mobili^,  taxe  sur  les  I  .^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
portes  et  fentoes,  supplement  to  TimpAt  fon-  j  ^""»"""»""" 
cier,  taxe  personelle  (capitation  tax),  &c.  &c.  J 

Droits  indirects  (customs  and  excise)  which  attach  ) 

to  a  variety  of  articles  of  consumption ;  also  |  330,000,000 
the  tobacco  and  salt  monopolies,  &c.  &c.      .     j 

Post-office  and  post  patentes 25,000,000 

Stamps,  including  droits  d'enregistrement,  do-^ 

maines,  and  a  variety  of  other  receipts,  includ-  >  150,000,000 
ing  the  lottery, i 

Patentes  aux  maisons  de  jeu  (gaming  houses),  j     q-  ^^^    ^^ 
sale  of  wood  from  the  public  forests,  &c.  &c.    J     y^,^",""" 

Total  estimated  produce  for  1834,      /.  1,000,000,000 

*  The  public  income  of  France  was — 

Francs. 

In  1819, 808,312,572 

1820, 875,352,252 

1821, 882,321,289 

1822, 949,134,984 

1823, 1,092,094,282 

1824, 951,994,200 

1825, 946,948,411 

1826, 976,948,919 

1827, 915,729,742 

1828, 872,746,938 

1829, 1,021,714,602 

1830, 1,177,000,000 

1831, 1.122,197,435 

f  This  sum  includes  20,000,000  francs,  which  M.  Humann 
proposed  to  levy,  by  an  additional  duty  on  alcohol,  and  other 
spirits  and  beer ;  but  as  the  opposition  in  the  chambers  resisted 
the  additional  tax,  the  minister  relinquished  his  intention,  there- 
fore the  revenue  for  the  year  1834  will  probably  not  exceed 
980,000,000  francs. 
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Public  Debt. — Before  we  proceed  to  lay  before 
our  readers  a  detail  of  the  French  expenditure,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  notice  the  amount  and  annual 
charge  for  the  public  debt. 

Previous  to  the  revolution  of  1789,  the  public 
debt  of  France  amounted  to  about  6,400,000,000/'. 
or   250,000,000/. J    and    absorbed    upwards    of   a 
moiety  of  the  annual  revenues  for  the  payment  of 
its  interest  and  management.    The  councils  which 
directed  public  afl'airs,  immediately  succeeding  the 
outburst  of  the  revolution,  composed  of  men  of 
hateful  and  turbulent  passions,  who,  while  vaunt- 
ing of  tlieir  high  principles  of  national  honour, 
were  little  scrupulous    about    the  preservation   of 
the  national  faith  ;  with  a  zeal  for  injustice,  rob- 
bery, and  plunder,  which  has  never  been  exceeded 
in  history,  eftkced  the  record  of  the  state  obliga- 
tions from  the  great  book  of  the  national  accounts* 
Napoleon,  from  deficient  credit,   efl'ected  but  fei 
loans  during  his  long  wars  ;  but  at  the  restoration 
in  1814,  the  sums  due  for  arrears  of  pay,  and  sup- 
plies  to   the   army,    navy,   &c.,   were   extremely 
heavy.     At  this  period  also,   the  claimants  under 
the  old  regime  obtained  the  restitution  of  a  portion 
of  their  property,  and   the  inscriptions  progress- 
ively  entered  on   le    grand    livre,    amounted,    in 
1816,  to  1,901,000,000/:,  about  78,000,000/.  ster- 
ling.     The  progressively   admitted  ekums  of  in- 
dividuals,   and  the   loans    contracted   from    18 If 
to    1825,     added     1,998.787,220/'.     to    the   debt, 
which,    on  the    1st   January    1826,    amounted    to 
3,9OC*,O0O,00C>/'.,  or  157,O0O^0OOA  sterling.*    Since 
that  period  the  loans  contracted  by  the  govern- 
ment have  added    about    1,200,000,000/    to  the 
national  obligations ;  making  the  total  amount  of  the 
funded  debt  in  1833,  including  the  sinking  fund, 
6,135,000,000/^.,  or  about  205,000,000/.      There 
18,    however,    in    addition    to   this   sum,    a    large 
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amount  of  debt  under  the  title  of  la  dette  viag^re 
(life  annuities),  which  very  considerably  swells 
the  annual  charge,  so  that  the  total  sum  re- 
quired for  interest,  annuities,  and  sinking  fund, 
is  about  365,000,000/:  or  14,400,000/. ;  from  this 
sum,  however,  should  be  deducted  the  sinking 
fund,  about  73,400,000/  or  2,500,000/.,  leaving 
the  net  annual  charge  at  11,900,000/. 

Expenditure. — We  now  proceed  to  notice  the 
heads  of  the  public  disbursement,  which  are  as 
follows : — 

British  sterling. 

Interest  and  management  of  the  public  debt,  14,400,000 

Collection  of  the  revenue— (ministre  de  finance)  4,800,000 

Army — (departement  de  la  guerre)*     ....  8,900,000 

Navy — (ministre  de  la  marine) 2,100^000 

Civil  government— ^ministre  du  commerce  et  des )  -  -^^  ^^^ 

travaux  publiques)  formerly  ministre  d'int^rieur  y  *       ' 

Ministre  de  culte  et  de  Tinstruction  publique —  \  -  ooa  ooo 

(public  worship  and  education)     .     .     .     .      )  '       ' 

Civil  list  and  pensions 675,000 

Ministre  des  afEaires  etrang^res, 243,000 

Other  miscellaneous  expenses, 1,274,000 

Total  expenditure  f  .     .     .     £39,182,000 


*  The  vote  for  1833,  was  316,643,006  francs;  and  for  1834, 
226,600.000  francs;  being  a  reduction  of  about  90,000,000 
francs,  or  3,600,000/. 

f  The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  1834  is  estimated  by 
le  ministre  de  finance  at  999,140,000  francs,  which  at  the  exchange 
of  25-50,  is  equal  to  39,182,0001. 
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SECTION  11. FRENCH  POUTICS. 


From  tJiis  general  outline  of  French  Statistics, 
we  turn  to  view  the  character  of  the  French  people, 
and  the  political  condition  of  France, 

Brief  review  of  the  political  state  of  France, 
It  was  during  the  dark  ages  of  barbaric  tyranny^ 
wliile  Europe  was  engulphed  in  sluggish  ignorance^ 
and  feudal  rights  wx»re  acknowledged,  from  the 
traditionary  awe  of  the  common  people  for  the 
power  of  their  political  clnefs,  that  despotism  fount! 
its  charms,  and  slavery  its  votaries.  But  when  the 
wide  spread  of  intellectual  light  awoke  the  reason- 
ing faculties  of  men  to  a  sense  of  their  degraded 
condition,  the  question  of  civil  rights  begau  to  be 
discussed,  and  the  injustice  of  the  antitjuated  so- 
cial system  made  clear  to  the  meanest  capacity. 

It  was  this  gradual  development  of  intelligence 
in  an  improving  age,  which  was  the  prelude  to 
those  contests  between  the  few  but  powerful  advo- 
cates of  feudal  and  aristocratical  despotism  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  numerous  but  less  favoured 
modem  claimants  for  an  equality  of  civil  rights  on 
the  other,  whicli,  durfng  the  last  forty  years,  have 
scarcely  ceased  to  distract  France  with  civil  dis- 
cord • 

During  such  a  period ,  which  may  be  fairly 
termed  a  period  of  transition  from  an  ancient  to  a 
modern  state  of  civil  society,  a  government^  always 
biased  in  favour  of  a  long  established  political  plan 
of  rule,  is  exposed  to  the  severest  trials,  and  is 
popularly  held  forth  as  an  institution  at  enmity  w*ith 
the  well-being  of  the  people.  In  such  cases  its 
safety  is  best  consulted  i>y  freely  allowing  the  force 
of  the  dominant  national  feeling  to  influence  its 
actions;  for  it  may  be  taken  as  a  general  principle, 
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if  a  government  attempts  to  rule  in  opposition 
to  the  prevailing  inclination  of  the  people,  whether 
the  motive  be  good  or  evil,  it  becomes  a  species  of 
detpotism,  which,  in  a  society  advanced  to  a  certain 
de^'ee  in  civilization,  must  occasion  a  contest 
between  the  governors  and  the  governed;  which 
contest  can  but  terminate  with  revolution  ;  and, 
to  use  Dumont's  words,  *'  the  violence  of  this  re- 
volution exactly  corresponds  with  the  degree  of 
misgovernment  which  produced  it;  the  reaction  is 
exactly  proportionate  to  the  pressure,  the  vengeance 
to  the  provocation.'' 

These  truths  have  been  forcibly  illustrated  in 
France,  She  indeed  may  be  termed  the  country 
of  revolutions ;  for  in  addition  to  the  political 
causes  by  which  they  have  been  fomented,  the  love 
of  change  operates  so  powerfully  with  tlie  French 
people,  that  revolutions  have  become  indigenous  to 
her  soil* 

Doubtless  the  innate  disposition  of  the  French 
people  has  powerfully  contributed  to  the  instability 
of  their  government ;  their  vain,  credulous,  vacil- 
lating and  irritable  temperamentj  coupled  with  that 
love  for  military  glory  for  which  they  are  so  distin- 
fished,  having  greatly  retarded  the  consolidation 
of  their  social  compact,  since  the  era  of  their  first 
revolution.  Always  in  extremes,  and  impatient  of 
restraint,  they  enter  headlong  into  wild  political 
theories,  vainly  seeking  to  consummate,  by  acts  of 
sudden  and  deadly  violence,  that  social  bond  of  po- 
litical justice  and  rational  liberty  which  can  but 
grow  with  the  moral  improvement  of  the  nation, 
and  mature  with  the  increasing  confidence  of  the 
public  in  the  institutions  of  the  state »  The  effect  of 
these  deficiencies  in  the  natural  disposition  of  the 
French  has  been  and  must  continue  during  a  long 
course  of  years,  to  be  grievously  felt.  The  fault 
is  wide-spread  ;  it  is  the  attribute  of  both  the  go- 
vernors and  the  governed.     Since  the  downfall  of 
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abisolutism  in  171^9,  tlie  representative  body  liave 
never  exereised  but  a  weak  control  over  the  na- 
tional mind  ;  there  has  been  no  mutnal  confidence 
between  the  government  and  the  subject;  no  prac- 
tical appeal  to  the  people,  founded  upon  the  broad 
principle  of  puliticul  justice,  to  confide  in  the 
national  institutions.  All  lias  been  distrust  and 
anarchy:  party  hired  to  destroy  party;  and  the 
authority  of  the  successive  administrations  sup- 
ported or  annihilated  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
ponderance of  force,  brute  force,  possessed  by  the 
contending  factions. 

Thus  we  have  seen  France  snatched  from  the 
oppression  of  despotism,  hurled  into  the  chaos  of 
democratic  license,  and  her  social  bonds  rent 
asunder  —  tib  imperio  papttlark  tf/rmtnidis -^Hfter 
raising  on  the  ruins  of  monarchy  a  republic  of  po- 
pular discordance  ;  dispersing  to  the  winds  even 
the  ashes  of  their  departed  sovereign ;  proclaiming, 
even  from  the  sanctuary  of  justiciary  courts,  the 
wages  of  treason  against  those  who  should  but 
whisper  the  probability  of  the  restoration ;  and 
writing  on  the  walls,  m  characters  so  large  that 
those  who  run  might  read,  awful  denunciations 
against  the  advocates  of  even  the  monarcliicaiye^nn 
oT  government.  We  have  seen  her,  after  vainly 
endeavouring  to  preserve,  even  the  symbol  of  her 
immaculate  republic,  abolish^  in  a  few  short  years, 
every  vestige  of  its  existence,  and  raise  anew  des- 
potic power  on  its  ruins*  Again,  after  an  interval 
passed  amid  the  din  of  arms,  the  miseries  of  war,  and 
the  vain  glories  of  concjuest,  the  newly  chosen  pro- 
totype of  modern  despotism^  wln:»,  by  the  da^2ling 
success  of  bis  military  tn»phies  had  risen  to  the 
highest  point  of  mundane  autlmrity,  is  deserted  by 
the  nation,  bereft  of  his  scejitre,  and  the  once  pro- 
scribed dynasty  re-invited  to  the  throne.  Scarcely 
was  the  restoration  effected,  when  constitutional 
monarchy  was  again  subverted,  and  the  imperial 
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dynasty  re-established ;  but,  after  a  short  interval, 
with  a  rapidity  surpassing  any  historical  instance, 
despotic  power  was  once  more  subdued,  and 
constitutional  government  restored.  Such,  with 
many  less  fundamental  changes  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  government,  have  been  the  suc- 
cessive conflicts  between  the  governors  and  the 
governed. 

The  period  of  contention,  however,  had  not  yet 
ran  its  course.  A  representative  council  was  esta- 
blished, and  a  mixture  of  democracy  infused  into 
the  governing  system.  A  democracy  which  raised 
the  jealousy  of  the  court,  and  created  schism  in  the 
relations  of  the  commonalty  and  the  privileged 
classes.  Louis  XVIII.  determined  to  impair  the 
force  of  this  democratical  influence,  and,  by  a 
violent  exertion  of  prerogative,  obtained  a  law 
which  gave  a  double  influence  or  vote  in  elections 
to  landed  proprietors,  paying  more  than  500  francs 
per  annum,  direct  taxes ;  and  although  this  class 
formed  a  minority  in  the  roll  of  electors,  the  law, 
in  fact,  limited  the  elective  franchise  to  it,  and 
was  hence  calculated  to  enable  the  court  to  secure, 
by  unworthy  means,  a  majority  in  the  legislative 
council. 

Progress  of  disaffection^  which  led  to  the  Revolution 
of  July. — Since  the  era  of  the  restoration,  the 
French  people  had  always  viewed  the  throne  of 
the  Bourbons  as  imposed  upon  them  by  foreign 
bayonets ;  and  many  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  liberal  party  confidently  anticipated  the  re- 
currence of  an  opportunity,  when  the  nation  would 
concur  in  one  general  conspiracy  to  subvert  it. 
There  were,  however,  few  opportunities  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  passions  of  the  people  :  the  law  forbids 
the  assemblage  of  more  than  thirty  persons  in  any 
place,  either  public  or  private,  without  permission 
from  the  police ;    and  thus  no  means  were  open 
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for  the  people  to  declare  their  sentiments,  discuss 
or  canvass  the  measures  of  the  government,  and 
petition  for  tlie  redress  of  grievances.  The  press, 
however^  offered  the  channel  of  communicating  ta 
the  nation  the  gradual  encroachments  of  the  court 
on  the  freedom  of  election,  and  the  probable  sub- 
version of  the  remaining  influence  of  the  liberal 
party  on  state  affairs  ;  it  was  through  its  instru- 
mentality that  the  nucleus  of  disaffection,  already 
grafted  on  the  French  people  by  the  mere  manner 
in  whicli  the  restijratiou  was  effected,  rapidly  en- 
larged its  circle,  and  diifused  a  widely  spread 
influence  throughout  all  the  diflerent  branches  of 
the  social  compact. 

The  fall  of  Villele  indicated  the  progress  of  po- 
pular resistance  to  the  mandates  of  the  court  party; 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  national  guard  of  Paris 
was  an  evidence  of  the  fears  of  the  government  as 
to  the  progress  of  public  opinion.  When  Charles 
X.  came  to  the  throne,  it  became  tolerably  evident 
that  the  government  must  either  be  conducted 
with  more  deference  to  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
in  favour  of  liberal  measures,  or  that  it  must  sink 
into  absolute  despotism.  That  the  chamber  of 
deputies  must  either  be  a  clear  index  of  the  public 
mind,  or  become  the  mere  register  of  the  commands 
of  the  court. 

Le  Prince  de  Polignac,  who,  from  his  con- 
sanguinity to  the  king,  possessed  considerable 
influence  in  the  courtly  councils,  was  appointed 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Loudon.  His  ambition 
was  to  have  succeeded  M-  Villele  in  1827,  and 
negotiations  were  opened  with  influential  men  of 
different  opinions  to  form  the  projected  adminis- 
tration. The  idea  was,  that  he  could  become  ^*  the 
centre  of  a  ministry  of  coalition:"  however,  the 
old  and  profound  unpopularity  of  the  nafne  of 
Polignac,  bla!^ted  all  negutiahou  in  its  germ,  and 
he  waii,  for  the  present,  contented  to  represent  the 
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^Vench  king  at  the  court  of  Loudon.  The  politi- 
cal \*iews  of  Prince  Polignac  seem  to  have  been  in 
exact  accordance  with  those  of  the  British  cabinet, 
respecting  the  state  of  aflairs  in  the  east  of  Europe; 
and  the  line  of  policy  to  which  he  was  disposed 
respecting  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  then  struggling  within  the  mor- 
tiferous  grasp  of  Russia,  was  calculated  to  cause 
his  appointment  to  the  head  of  affairs  to  be  highly 
eatisfactory  to  the  British  government. 

Polignac,  during  his  embassy  to  this  country, 
seems  to  have  well  studied  the  system  by  which 
a  majority  was  obtained  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons.  He  saw  that  England  retained  but 
the  shadow  of  a  representative  constitution,  that 
the  substance  was  gone^  effaced  by  the  7nock  plan 
of  popular  elections ;  and,  on  his  attaining  to  the 
object  of  his  ambition,  and  entering  on  his  high 
functions,  in  conjunction  with  MM.  Labourdon- 
naye,  Bourmont,  and  other  colleagues,  equally 
opposed  with  himself,  to  democratic  principles  and 
deference  to  the  public  will,  he  exultingly  ex- 
claims, "  N<ms  gouvernerons  it  la  Wellington  ;^'^' — 
that  is  to  say,  in  substance,  '*  We  will  obtain  a 
majority  in  the  Chambers  by  means  similar  to 
those  practised  by  the  British  government ;  we 
will  preserve  the  constitution  in  name^  provided 
we  can  destroy  it  in  spirit.''  This  was  a  deter- 
mined declaration  of  war  against  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  constitution.  M.  Polignac  was 
determined  to  subtract  all  political  power  from  the 
people  ;  and,  while  pretendiug  to  observe  the  forms 
of  the  constitution,  to  centre  irresponsible  power  in 
the  crown,  by  securing  a  majority  in  the  Cham- 
bers by  court  intrigues. 

The  constitutional  and  liberal  parties  were  active 
ill  spreading  the  alarm,  and  sounding  the  tocsin 

^^^       •  Lt  Globe,  Paris  journal,  AuguKt  31,  1820* 
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throughout  the  nation*  They  saw  the  danger  of 
the  conspiracy  formed  against  the  constitution,  and 
determined,  by  every  legal  means,  to  avert  it. 
M.  Martignac  and  the  adherents  of  the  old  mi- 
nistry joined  their  forces  to  the  liberal  party,  and 
obliged  the  Poligoac  administration  to  try  the 
ettect  of  their  chicaning  upon  public  liberties,  in  a 
new  election. 

An  opportnnity  was  thus  given  to  make  a  vigo- 
rous stand  against  the  attacks  of  the  **  Ultra 
Doctrinaires."  The  press  declaimed  vehemently 
against  the  machinations  of  Poligoac,  and  the 
liberals  strained  every  nerve  to  secure  a  majority 
on  their  side.  The  result  of  the  elections^  as  is 
well  known,  was  favourable  to  tlie  liberal  and  Jnste 
milieu y  or  moderate  party,  who  were  thus  enabled 
to  disconcert  the  measures  of  the  government. 
A  second  appeal  to  tlie  people  produced  no  better 
success ;  and  the  ministry,  in  blind  and  fatal  ig- 
norance of  the  influence  of  the  pubh'c  feeling,  and 
the  civil  convulsions  and  disorders  which  were 
likely  to  result  from  these  intrigues,  determined 
on  abolishing  the  freedom  of  the  press— tlie  only 
monitor  of  the  state  of  affairs — laying  prostrate  the 
constitutional  rights  of  election,  and  depriving 
liberty  of  the  power  of  expressing  itself  by  any 
other  means  tlian  by  tumult  and  insurrection. 

This  was  the  nisus  of  the  revolution.  It  ^vas  evi- 
dent that  rational  justice  and  constitutional  debate 
had  lost  their  power,  in  the  predetermination  of 
the  court  to  enforce  its  mandates.  Nothing  re- 
mained, therefore,  but  an  appeal  to  arms  ;  and 
then  came  the  opportunity,  so  long  contemplated 
hy  the  liberals,  of  calling  into  action  the  military 
ardour  of  the  people,  and  directing  it  agaiust  a 
government,  popularly,  but  unjustly,  denounced 
as  ^*  the  monument  of  foreign  oppression/'  M< 
Sarrans,  in  his  late  work,  entitled,  **  Lafayette 
and  the  Revolution/'  pretends,  that  the  design  of 
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revolution  of  1830  is  dated  many  years  back  ; 
he  says  that  Lafitte  had  seriously  entertained  the 
idea    of  it  since  1817;    that  from   this  date,  the 
liberal  party  had  been  secretly  planning  and  fo- 
menting a  conspiracy  against  the  throne  ;  or,  to 
use  the   French   phraseology,    had    been  playing 
'*  une  comedie  de  quinze  ans^  '  of  which  the  re  volu- 
tion was  but  "  le  denouement.^'     Thisj  however,  is 
discredited  by  the  great  majority  of  those  who  are 
well  informed  as  to  the  secret  springs  of  the  revo- 
lution.    It  was  the  progress  ot  disaflection  to  the 
>vernment,  proceeding  chiefly  from  the  peculiar 
Bircumstances  which  led  to  the  restoration  of  the 
proscribed   branch  of  the  Bourbons,   fanned   into 
flame  by  the  siugiilarly  false  course  of  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  regnant  administration.    On  the  other 
land,  the  author  of  ''  Gallomania"  says  ;  *^  Unde- 
liable  e\"idences  of  a  premeditated  and  formidable 
fconspiracy  were  discovered  on  the  persons  arrested 
on  the  28*th  (the  second  of  the  three  days) ;  tickets 
if  secret  societies,   w^hieh  intimated  an  extensive 
Tor^nization,  and  pointed  out  the  allotted  rallying 
points ;  printed  orders  of  the  day,   where  the  dif- 
ferent mancEUvres  necessary  were  communicated 
^with    precision,    the    construction    of  barricades, 
the  mode  of  engaging  the  troops  without  risk,   by 
firing  from  windows,  and  all  other  arrangements 
of  war  in  the  street.      No  kind  of  detail  w^as  for- 
gotten or  neglected  in  these  orders*     They  proved 
the  existence  of  a  plan,   long  matured  and  7nedi- 
taied.  anrl  the  military  experience  of  its  authors/' 

State  vf  Parties  at  the  revobition.— The  social 
polity  of  France,  thus  loosened  by  the  turbulence 
of  revolution,  the  dominant  party  in  the  state 
assumed  the  right  of  dictating  to  the  nation  the 
^j>rospectivo  plan  of  government.  There  were  two 
branches  of  this  party:  the  liberal  monarchists,  of 
which  Lafiftc  was  the  leader;  and  the  republicans, 
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headed  by  Lafayette*  It  was  these  associated 
branches  of  the  liberal  party  who  principally 
figured  in  the  revolution  of  July,  and  who  raised 
Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne.  The  ulterior  views 
of  Lafayette,  who  headed  the  committee  of  I'Hotel 
de  Ville,  were  presumed  to  favour  the  re-establish- 
ment of  a  republic,  to  which  form  of  government, 
it  is  well  known,  he  was  personally  favourable. 
His  views  of  a  republic,  however,  did  not  extend 
to  its  re -establishment  in  France:  he  knew  the 
popular  attachment  of  the  French  people  to  the 
pageantry  of  a  court ;  their  habitual  instability  of 
character ;  and  the  opposition  which  a  republican 
form  of  government  would  encounter  from  the 
other  great  continental  powers.  He  was,  there- 
fore, ready  to  forego  the  institution  of  a  republican 
government  in  fonn^  provided  he  could  obtain  it 
in  spirit  ;  and  hence  he  conceived  the  visionary 
notion  of  *'if7i  trone  enviromd  d'imtiiutwns  republi" 
caines.''  The  committee  of  the  *' Hotel  de  Ville"" 
was,  however,  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  proclaiming  a  republican  government ; 
and  while  deliberating  on  the  subject,  Lafayette 
introducing  Louis  Philippe  to  the  committee, 
presents  him,  as  an  emblem,  with  the  observation, 
'*  voila  ffiessieurs  la  jueUicur  des  republiques/^  This 
shews  that  Lafayette  was  averse  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  republican  form  of  government  in 
France  ;  but  it  was  upon  the  condition  that  the 
government  should  be  conducted  upon  republican 
principles,  that  the  crown  was  offered  to  Louis 
Pliilippe,  who,  as  Lajayette  asserts,  promised  a 
full  observance  of  such  principles  in  the  general 
arrangements  of  the  state. 

Pledges  of  Louis  Philippe, — The  pledges  which 
Louis  Pliilippe  made  to  thecommitte  of  the  *'  Hotel 
de  Ville"  have  never  been  clearly  defined;  and 
whatever  they  might  be,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that 
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Uiey  were  but  va^ue  and  generaL  From  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  atfairs  at  this  crisis^  and  the 
embarrassments  which  have  resulted  from  these 
promises,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  it  is  a 
matter  purely  problematical  wLether  Louis  Philippe 
acted  wisely  in  submitting  to  such  general  condi- 
tions*  Had  he  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  terms 
proposed  by  this  notable  committee,  Lafayette  and 
his  party  would  probably  have  laid  aside  their  first 
£cruples  as  to  the  establishment  of  a  republic ;  the 
proclamation,  announcing  the  formation  of  a  re- 
publican government  J  with  Lafayette  as  president^ 
wcHild  have  openly  appeared;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  intimidation  would  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties to  the  measure.* 

The  evils  which  would  have  resulted  from  such 
a  proceeding,  need  only  be  mentioned  to  be  ad- 
mitted. The  Carlist  party,  although  by  no  means 
«o  strong  as  was  generally  represented,  would  yet 
iiaTC  formed  an  able  auxiliary  to  the  despotic 
governments  of  Europe,  whose  hostility  was  to  be 
seriously  anticipated.  The  tragic  drama  of  1792-3 
would  thus  have  been  renewed,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  liberal  institutions  endangered.  On 
the  other  hand,  had  Louis  Philippe,  refusing  to 
treat  with  the  committee  of  THotel  de  Ville,  waited 
br  the  decision  of  the  Chambers,  and  in  the  mean- 
held  the  reins  of  government  as  lieutenant- 
general  du  royaume,  to  which  office  he  had  been 
called  by  Lafitte  and  the  liberal  party,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  would  have  been  called  to  fill 
the  throne  independent  of  a  personal  compromise  as 
to  any  special  system  of  government.  However, 
ois  Philippe  nad  to  *' choose  between  a  crown 


*  M.  Sorrans  says,  •*  that  a  proclamation  had  been  drawn  up 
snnoimcing  the  formation  of  a  republic,  with  LafaycUe  a^  prcsl- 
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and  a  passport/'  and  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  wlie* 
ther,  in  times  of  such  popular  commotion  and  ex- 
treme difficultyj  the  citizen  king  did  right  or  wrong 
in  giving  any  pledges  as  to  his  future  plan  of 
government,  being  conscious  that  his  ability  to 
redeem  them  must  entirely  depend  on  the  predo- 
minant opinions  in  the  Chambers.* 

Le  Diic  de  Broglie's  administration. — The  com- 
position of  the  newly  elected  chamber  was  ill 
suited  to  enable  the  king  to  conduct  the  govern- 
ment upon  the  plan  dictated  by  the  liberals.  The 
doctrinaireSf  or  monarchistSj  commanded  a  majo- 
rity ;  a  party,  as  their  title  implies,  directly 
opposed  to  a  republic,  either  in  form  or  spirit.  In 
spite,  therefore,  of  his  declared  principles,  Louis 
PhiHppe  was  obliged  to  choose  his  ministers  from 
this  party  ;  a  measure  which  ensured  a  vigorous 
opposition  from  the  republicans,  and  liberals  who 
had  raised  him  to  the  throne.  The  Due  de  Brog- 
lie^  the  present  minister  lor  foreign  afl'airs,  was 
appointed  president  of  the  council,  and  the  infe- 
rior  gradations  of  the  ministry  filled  by  men 
strongly  disposed  to  resist  the  encroachments  of 
liberalism  in  France.  KeverthelesSj  the  ministry 
were  determined  to  oppose  any  iuterference  witn 
the  new  order  of  things  by  foreign  governments, 


•  On  Wednesday  the  28th  Jul}\  M.  Oudart,  the  private  secre- 
tary of  the  duchess  d'Orleans,  carried  a  messiige  from  Lafitte  to 
the  duke  (Louis  Philippe)  to  beware  of  the  **  nets  of  SL  Cioud.** 
His  royal  highness,  therefore,  slept  that  night  in  a  concealed 
kiosque  (a  sort  of  tent)  in  his  park  at  Neuiliy.  On  Thursday, 
when  the  Bourbon  forces  were  defeated,  a  message  was  sent  to 
his  foyal  highness,  telling  him  he  must  choose  between  a  crown 
and  a  passport :  he  did  not  choose  a  passport,  but  came  to  Paris 
on  Friday  night,  when  he  was  called  to  the  office  of  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom*  It  was  on  Saturday  nioniing  that  his 
consent  was  given  to  accept  the  office,  in  conformity  with  the 
advice  of  Prince  Tallevrand. — See  M*  Sarrans. 
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proceeded  rapidly  to  place  the  country  in  a 
sndition  to  repel  attack.  The  army,  which  at 
the  era  of  the  revolution  scarcely  exceeded  160,000 
men,  was  rapidly  recruited,  and  progressively  aug- 
mented, until  it  reached  its  maximum,  or  426,000 
men  (see  page  57).  La  garde  nationale,  which, 
from  the  period  of  the  administration  of  Villele 
had  been  reduced,  and  before  the  fall  of  Charles 
X.  entirely  disbanded,  was  re-organised  en  masse, 
id  rapidly  armed  by  purchases  from  the  French 
id  English  manufactories  :  but  pecuniary  em- 
iirassments,  from  the  difficulty  of  raising  the 
^means  to  meet  the  large  expenditure  of  the  govern- 
ment, were  severely  felt,  and  the  threatening  aspect 
of  affairs,  and  the  dangerous  principle  so  largely 
acted  upon  of  associating  the  citizen  and  the  soldier 
depreciated  the  credit  of  the  state,  and  rendered 
it  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  contract  a  loan. 
It  was  evident  that  the  demands  of  the  state 
Mild  not  be  supplied,  and  the  newly  raised  throne 
ipported,  but  by  ostensibly  adopting  a  pacific 
"course,  and  discouraging  the  military  ardour  of 
the  people  to  enter  headlong  into  a  contest  with 
the  absolute  states.  Le  Due  de  Broglie's  course 
was  extremely  difficult;  his  object  was  not  to  pro- 
voke hostilities  by  open  intimidation,  wliile  he 
aimed  at  obtaining  the  recognition  of  the  citizen 
king,  by  secretly  influencing  the  public  mind  in  fa- 
vour of  the  recent  revolution.  With  this  view  emis- 
I  jjteries  were  sent  to  Spain,  to  Poland,  to  Belgium,  to 
ly,  and  to  the  Rhenish  provinces  ;  agents^  with 
insiderable  sums,  were  hurried  off  to  Belgium 
and  the  Rhine,  and  Lafayette  and  others  were  au- 
thorised to  communicate  with  Menotti  in  northern 
Italy.  These  operations  appear  to  have  been 
carried  on  under  the  taeit  sanction  of  the  govern- 
ment;  and  Louis  Philippe  is  charged  with  having, 
from  his  own  private  purse,  expended  large  sums 
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in  forwarding  them.*  On  tlie  attainment  of  the 
grand  object  of  these  measnres,  ''  the  recognitirm 
of  the  citizen  king  by  the  leading  continental 
powers/'  the  government  determined  to  check  the 
popular  efiiisions  of  liberalism,  and  to  consolidate 
the  newly  organised  throne  by  a  more  marked 
deference  to  the  absolute  courts.  This  course  was 
little  calculated  to  obtain  favour  with  a  people 
flushed  with  the  success  of  factory,  zealous  in  the 
cause  of  national  freedom,  and  highly  desirous  of 
carrying  liberalism  into  the  dark  labyrintlis  of 
despotic  rule  ;  they  viewed  the  course  adopted,  as 
a  mean  truckling  to  the  shrine  of  absolutism,  a 
symbol  of  fear,  and  a  practical  negative  of  the 
principles  upon  which  the  throne  of  July  was  es- 
tablished, and  **  loudly  demanded  that  France 
should  advance  her  popular  principles  to  the 
Rhine,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  Alps,  and  there  exhibiting  herself  as  an 
arbitress,  should  guarantee  to  the  people  who 
wished  to  be  free  the  power  to  become  so,  and  to 
those  who  preferred  absolute  powder  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  chains/ 't  Such  a  system,  however, 
could  not  meet  the  sanction  of  the  doctrinaires, 
and  hence  the  exterior  policy  of  the  French  court 
was  confined  to  a  pacific  course/]: 

•Gallomania.  f  Sarrans,  p.  321. 

J  The  republican  party  considered  the  French  revolution  decisive 
as  to  the  fate  of  Spain,  and  Lafayette  wanted  to  connect  the  cause 
of  France  with  that  of  the  Spanish  liberals.  **  He  thought  that 
while  this  would  wash  out  the  stain  of  the  armed  intervention  of 
1823|  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  relieve  France  of  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  30  or  40,000  men  on  the  Pyrenees,  to  prevent 
Ferdinand  and  the  Carlists  from  exciting  insurrectionary  move- 
ments in  the  south  of  France."  The  French  government  seemed 
not  unfavourable  to  this  project,  and  **  at  its  secret  invitation  the 
Spanish  refugees  assembled  in  Britain  were  called  into  France, 
Valdez,  LafrOf  Navarelle,  Ingladu»  and  other  revolutionary  chiefs 
received  passports  at  Paris,  on  the  demand  of  the  sub- prefect  for 
the  Pyrenees.  The  government  contributed  largely  to  the 
1 ,000,000/.  which  was  collected  for  the  Spanish  committee  ;  and 
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Seareely  was  the  Hrst  shock  of  the  revolution 
fm,  when  the  Belgic  insurrection  started  up,  and 
exhibited  in  the  distance,  the  long  predicted  sepa- 
ration of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  As  a 
tribute  to  popular  feeling  in  favour  of  the  spread 
rf  liberalism,  the  government  declared  it  should 
not  be  interfered  with.  The  event  was  a  subject 
of  deep  anxiety  to  tliose  governments  which,  at 
so  great  a  sacrifice,  had  succeeded  in  detaching 
ihe  Flemish  provinces  from  France,  and  annexing 
them  to  Holland.  They  considered  it  as  a  sure 
prelude  to  their  reunion  with  the  French  mo- 
narchy, and  to  the  entire  subversion  of  the  poli- 
tical equilibrium  established  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna.  However,  by  this  time  tlie  military  force 
of  France  had  been  immensely  augmented  ;  she 
was  too  strong  to  be  cut  down  by  a  coup  de  main ; 
and  the  great  powers,  being  ill  prepared  to  enter 
on  an  immediate  contest  with  so  powerful  an 
adversary,  acquiesced,  upon  tlie  assurance  that 
France  entertained  no  views  of  aggrandizement  at 
the  expense  of  Belgian  independence,  and  in  the 
hope  that  a  demi-reunion  ot  the  states  would  be 
peaceably  accomplished,  by  the  election  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  to  fill  the  vacant  throne. 

This  cession  to  French  principles  was  accompa- 
nied by  the  manifestos  of  the  triple  alliance,  de- 
it  was  on  the  security  of  the  government  that  Caiaz,  the  Spanish 
banker,  at  Paris,  advanced  500,000/,  It  was  with  the  tacit 
sutliority  of  government  that  the  agent  of  the  committee  at  Mar- 
seiUefl  embarked  men  and  arms  for  general  Torrijos*  Guijiot 
Ymd  an  uiterview  with  Ingladu,  the  old  aide-de-camp  of  Torrijo«, 
when  he  put  into  his  hands  the  190  four-guinea-pieces  destined 
for  colonel  Valdez,  who  w^aa  eatablished>  with  his  depOt,  at  Usta- 
rit*.  All  the  Parisian  volunteers  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniardfl  after  the  invasion  took  place,  were  furnished  with  feuUies 
de  rouir  by  order  of  the  uub-prefect  of  Bayonne*  Finally,  the 
French  crmffn  gave  100,000/.  to  aid  the  success  of  the  Spatiish 
TttoUUonary  expedithn^  and  that  sum  Tvas  converted  into  two 
letters  of  credit  of  50,000/.  each,  of  which  one  was  given  to  the 
unfartmuite  Torrrjos. — Sarrans,  ii.  33 — ^35, 
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daring  that  it  would  oppose  any  further  measures 
on  the  part  of  the  French  government,  tending  to 
weaken  or  subvert  the  **  continental  system/'  and 
requiring  that  republican  principles  should  be  dis- 
couraged in  the  domestic  policy  of  France.  It 
was  the  assent  to  these  requisitions,  which  has 
probably  influenced  the  French  court  in  its  subse- 
quent system  of  national  and  foreign  policy ;  and 
which,  in  a  great  measure,  accounts  for  the  ab- 
sence of  vigour  in  its  political  plans,  and  for  the 
little  sympathy  observed  towards  the  liberals  of 
Europe. 

The  liberal  and  republican  party,  excluded  from 
office  by  the  current  of  events,  were  highly  in- 
censed at  tlie  course  pursued,  and  the  seeming 
absence  of  gratitude,  on  the  part  of  the  king, 
towards  those  who  had  raised  him  to  the  throne ; 
and  the  Due  de  Broglie's  government,  unable  to 
withstand  the  vigorous  opposition  maintained, 
sunk  under  the  accustomed  unpopularity  attaching 
to  office. 


4 


Lafitte'i  admiimiration, — Lafitte,  who  had  ren- 
derea  such  essential  services  to  the  crown,  suc- 
ceeded the  Due  de  Broglie  as  president  of  the 
council ;  and  the  lilieral  party,  now  in  powxr, 
were  desirous  of  extending  the  principle  acted 
upon  in  tlie  Belgian  case,  by  forbidding  foreign 
interference  in  the  Italian  dissensions.  This  gave 
rise  to  open  discordance  bet%veen  the  king  and  his 
responsible  advijiers.  Louis  Philippe  was  mindful 
of  the  assurances  made  to  the  Austrian  court,  and 
knew  that  an  open  espousal  of  the  cause  of  the 
Italian  liberals  would  be  viewed  by  the  triple  al- 
liance as  '*  an  act  of  aggressioji^'  The  state  of 
parties  in  France,  the  discordance  of  the  social 
compact,  and  the  full  expectation  that  the  Carlists 
would  eagerly  seize  tlie  opportunity  of  foreign  at- 
tack, to  aid  the  hostihi  movements,   and  desolate 
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the  country  with  civil  war,  were  strong  reasons  for 
a  cautious  line  of  foreign  policy.  His  majesty 
was  hence  induced  to  defer  his  assent  to  the  mea- 
sures recommended  by  Lafitte ;  who,  finding  all 
his  bold  resolves  negatived  by  the  more  prudential 
course  determined  on  by  the  King,  retired,  with  no 
small  umbrage  at  the  rejection  of  his  counsel. 

Casmnir  Perriers  policy. — Lafitte  was  succeeded 
in  office  by  M.  Cassimir  Perrier.  Few  men  were 
better  able  to  conduct  the  government  through  the 
intricacy  of  afiairs,  than  this  gentleman.  His  na- 
tural talents,  profound  erudition,  and  liberal  views, 
had  gained  him  a  powerful  party  when  in  the  op- 
position, and  greatly  endeared  him  to  the  people.* 
To  a  rectitude  of  understanding,  which  is  the  so- 
vereign guide  and  dictator  in  every  branch  of  civil 
and  social  intercourse,  he  joined,  in  a  high  degree, 
the  suaviter  in  modo  with  the  fortiter  in  re;  and 
possessed  the  rare  qualification  for  a  minister  of 
the  crown,  of  saying  what  was  proper,  and  no 
more.  His  party  was  influential,  talented,  and 
unanimous ;  his  principles  moderate,  with  a  strong 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  monarchical  form  of  go- 
vernment. Liberal  in  conducting  public  affairs, 
he  saw  the  necessity  of  maintaining  peace  abroad, 
and  of  strengthening  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
government,  by  the  full  observance  of  good  faith 
in  international  engagements.  His  accession  to 
office  took  place  at  a  time  of  extreme  difficulty. 
The  people  complained  heavily  of  fiscal  burthens, 
and  the  general  absence  of  profitable  employ- 
ment: commerce  was  paralysed  by  the  evils 
always  consequent  on  great  political  transitions : 
the  expenditure  greatly  exceeded  the  income : 
public  credit  sunk  beneath  the  pressure  of  collec- 

*  In  the  election  of  1S31,  this  gentleman  was  returned  for 
several  different  places. 
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tive  circumstances :  the  Carl  is  ts  were  actively 
arming  in  the  south  and  west,    to  replunge  the 

country  into  the  bitterness  of  civil  strife  :  while 
the  republicans,  or  tvar-party,  were  loud  in  their 
complaints  of  what  they  termed  **  Louis  Philippe's 
abandonment  of  principle,"  Such  was  the  state 
of  affairs  at  the  time  of  Perrier's  accession  to 
office. 

The  king  and  his  minister  were,  however,  unani- 
mous as  to  the  line  of  policy  to  be  adopted  ;  and 
it  was  determined,  that  the  re-establishment  of 
public  confidence  and  credit  should  form  the  first 
object  of  the  government,  by  the  firm  determina- 
tion to  maintain  a  pacific  course ;  and  that  the  re- 
assurance of  domestic  tranquillity  should  be  the 
chief  aim  of  the  administration. 

Perriersaw,  that  to  respond  to  the  popular  war- 
cry,  by  the  adoption  of  a  high  tone  to  foreign 
powers,  would  infallibly  occasion  war,  which  could 
not  be  conducted  with  success  without  giving  free 
scope  to  the  republican  spirit  of  the  people,  which 
might  perhaps  overturn  the  throne,  and  renew  the 
horrors  of  1792,  and  the  reign  of  terror.  He  de- 
termined, therefore,  to  brave  the  opposition,  and 
the  accusations  of  the  re|>ublieans  as  to  a  depar- 
ture from  the  principles  to  which  Louis  Philippe 
had  subscribed  on  his  accession,  and  to  stand  the 
**  dauntless  advocate  of  peace."  The  good  eHect 
which  the  announcement  of  Cassimir  Perrier's 
plan  of  policy  wrought  in  the  public  mind,  is  well 
remembered.  It  relieved  the  anxiety  of  established 
governments,  as  to  the  issue  of  the  contest  be- 
tween the  pacific  Louis  Philippe  and  the  ci-devant 
powerful  war  party^ — gave  stability  to  public  credit 
— and  seemed  to  promise  the  consolidation  of  the 
newly  raised  throne. 

Thn  course  of  events  offered  opportunities  to  the 
ministry,  to  evidence  to  Europe  the  unambitious 
views  of  the  French  court.     The  Belgic  diadem, 
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iriiich  had  been  voted  by  the  Belgians  to  the  young 
Due  de  Nemours,  second  son  of  the  king  of  the 
French,  was  refused,  from  deference  to  the  objec- 
tions urged  by  the  other  continental  powers ;  and 
the  French  army  which  entered  Flanders  in  1831, 
was  recalled  immediately  it  had  achieved  the 
object  of  its  movement,  namely,  ^^  the  preven- 
tion of  hostilities  between  the  Dutch  and  Belgian 
forces/'* 

The  state  of  Poland  created  the  most  lively  sym- 
pathy in  the  public  mind,  and  served  as  a  strong 
rallyine  point  to  the  party  who  had  been  replaced 
bythe  Perrier  administration,  and  who,  to  use  M. 
Sarrans'  expression,  were  **  starving  under  the  eye 
of  a  throne,  of  which  they  are  the  pedestals." 
Perrier 's  policy  was  non-interference.  The  cause 
was  not  directly  national ;  and,  from  the  circum- 
terranean  position  (to  coin  a  word)  of  that  un- 
happy country,  assistance  could  not  be  afforded 
with  any  fair  prospect  of  success.  The  French 
people,  however,  viewed  the  cause  of  Poland  as 
intimately  connected  with  their  own  ;  and  the  total 
annihilation  of  the  Polish  constitution, — that  is  to 
say,  a  constitution  founded  on  popular  election, — 
as  a  prelude  to  the  attacks  of  the  despots  against 
the  free  institutions  of  France.  Yet  concession  to 
the  popular  demand  of  sending  military  aid  to  the 
Poles,  would  have  been  tantamount  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  the  triple  alliance ;  which,  as 

•  This  recall  of  the  French  army  completely  effaced  the  suspi  • 
cions  entertained  by  a  large  portion  of  the  deputies,  as  to  the 
personal  views  of  le  Due  de  Dalmatie ;  who,  when,  in  July,  1831, 
annoancing  to  the  senate  the  entry  of  the  French  troops  into 
Belgium,  is  reported  to  have  said — "  Varmee  est  entrSe,  mats  on 
n'fl  pu  dire  quand  eUe  reviendra ;" — a  remark,  which  at  the  time 
was  construed  into  a  demi-official  declaration,  that  the  French 
forces  would  permanently  garrison  the  fortresses  of  Belgium. 
This  lapsus  linguae,  however,  is,  by  the  result,  satisfactorily  ex* 
plained  to  warrant  no  such  interpretation. 
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it  since  appears,  was  prepared  to  rnake  common 
cause  with  the  Muscovite,  anil  to  oppose,  with  its 
united  forces,  any  movement  of  tlie  constitutional 
governments  in  favour  of  Poland.  The  French 
government  w^ere  apprehensive  of  consequenceSj 
especially  w^ithoot  tJie  full  consummation  of  an 
ofl'ensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Great  Bri- 
tain. It  has  J  howeverj  been  said  in  the  British 
house  of  Commons,  and  not  officially  contradicted, 
''  that  France  did  actually  ofl'er  to  declare  war 
against  Russia,  in  conjunction  with  the  British 
government/'*  Such  a  course,  however,  would 
have  heen  so  opposite  to  the  avowed  principles  of 
tlie  British  cahinet,  and,  \vc  think,  so  opposed  to 
the  national  feeling  in  favour  of  a  pacific  course, 
that  it  could  not  be  adopted. 

The  tide  of  popular  feeling  on  this  subject  was 
at  its  flow  during  the  prorogation  of  the  Chambers; 
and  on  their  re-assembling,  M.  Cassimir  Perrier, 
in  contbrniity  witli  the  provisions  of  the  charter  of 
1830,  introduced  the  republican  measure  for  the 
abolition  of  the  hereditary  peeragej— a  measure, 
which  was  well  calculated  to  divert  the  public 
mind  from  the  passing  events  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula,  The  execution  of  this  article  of  the 
charter  could  not  but  encounter  violent  opposition 
from  the  peers  created  by  the  former  dynasty;  and 
without  an  extensive  exercise  of  the  royal  prero- 


•  That  the  French  government  contemplated  an  armed  inter- 
ference in  favour  of  Poland,  and  that  some  promises  were  held 
out  by  France  to  the  Poles,  seems  probable,  from  the  following 
answer  of  general  Kniaziewicz  (of  the  Polish  legation)  to  general 
Lafayette,  on  tlie  subject  of  the  promises  of  the  French  cabi- 
net : — **  That  it  was  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  France, 
who  induced  us  to  despatch  a  messenger,  on  the  7th  of  July, 
1831,  to  Warsawi  whose  travelling  expenses  he  defrayed;  and 
that  the  object  of  that  envoy,  as  M.  Sebastian i  informed  us,  was 
to  induce  the  Polish  government  to  hold  out  still  for  two  months, 
because  that  time  was  necessary-  for  the  negotiations*" — SatranSf 
11.255,256. 
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there  appeared  no  hope  of  obtaiiiiug  the 
of  the  upper  Chamber  to  this  suicidal  act. 
The  expediency  of  conforming  to  the  public  will, 
and  of  adapting  the  social  system  to  the  principles 
cofitained  in  the  charter  of  1830,  were,  how^ever, 
of  paramount  importance ;  and  hence,  by  the 
creation  of  a  large  number  of  voters  in  the  peers, 
the  measure  was  carried,  despite  the  Due  de  Fitz- 
james,  Dreux  de  Breze,  the  Doctrinaires,  and 
Carlkts. 

Coalition  of  the  Carlists  ami  Republicans. — 
Popular  commotiom. — From  this  time  we  may  date 
the  anomalous  coalition  of  the  Republicans  and 
Carlists.  The  first  were  deeply  incensed  at  seeing 
all  the  places  of  public  trust  in  the  possession  of 
their  political  opponents ;  and  the  promises  oi 
*'  early  compensation''  to  those  '*  gmierom  citizens/' 
who  had  placed  the  king  on  the  throne,  disre- 
garded in  the  current  of  events.*  The  Carlists, 
encouraged  by  the  intestine  dissentions  in  the 
south  and  w*est,  viewed  tlie  recall  of  the  ancient 
dj^asty  as  ''the  one  thing  needfuF'  to  counteract 
the  prospective  decline  of  their  rank  and  privi- 
leges; and,  calculating  from  past  experience  and 
a  due  knowledge  of  the  national  character,  on  the 
speedy  dowufal  of  a  republican  government,  aided 
it&  establishment  as  a  certain  prelude  to  hostilities, 

•  Wbcn  Louis  Philippe  wiis  placed  on  the  throne,  all  the  pa- 
inoU  who  had  been  convicted  for  political  offences  under  Louis 
XVIILand  Charles  X.,  were  presented  at  court ;  and  the  aid-de- 
camp in  waiting  upon  his  majesty,  announced  them,  in  a  loud 
Toice,  as  "  ^enilemen  conrlcis  far  pofitkal  nfffvces.'^  Lafayette 
appeared  at  their  head,  and  advancing  towards  the  king,  said, 
**  ihese  are  the  political  convicts^  and  they  arc  preaented  to  yon  htj  an 
motomplice,''*  The  king  received  them  with  touching  affability ; 
and  recalling  to  the  minds  of  the  (jenerons  vitizenH  the  persecutions 
they  had,  to  hw  great  regret,  undergone,  promised  them  his  lively 
interest,  and  an  tarltf  compensation  for  all  the  wrongs  they  had 
suffered. 
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and  the  restoration  of  the  ci-devant  reigning  fa* 

mily.  Thus  we  see  how  easily  opposite  interests 
were  reconciled  in  the  furtherance  of  one  common 
otyect,  *'the  overthrow  of  the  throne.'' 

The  opposite  factions  thus  coalesced,  made  vi- 
gorous exertions  to  mature  their  projects,  and 
failed  not  to  call  on  that  great  engine  of  popular 
influence,  *' the  press,'  significantly  termed  '*the 
fourth  estate,''  to  aid  their  endeavours*  The 
columns  of  La  Nationale  and  La  Tribune*  teemed 
with  the  severest  invectives  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  ably  seconded  the  repuhlicans,  while 
La  Qiiotidieiuie,  Le  Drapenu  hlanc^  and  other 
royalist  journals,  were  equally  virulent  in  their 
satire,  and  loud  in  support  of  the  Carlists.  Insur- 
rection was  fomented  in  the  south;  and  I'emeute  of 
tlio  city  of  Lyons,  ingeniously  ascribed  to  causes 
extra-political,  such  as  the  privations  of  the  me- 
chanics and  trading  classes,  proceeding  from  the 
stagnation  of  the  silk  trade,  &c.,  marked  the  deep- 
laid  schemes  of  the  Carlist  faction.  An  intimate 
correspondence  was  maintained  with  that  lauded 
heroine  of  legitimacy,  '*  La  duchess  de  Berri," 
alias  la  comtesse  Hector  Lucchesi-PalH,  and  the 
Neapolitan  court  ;t  medals,  and  even  money, 
stamped  with  the  bust  of  Henry  V.  were  distri- 
buted, and  every  artful  device  used  to  prepare  the 
coming  of  the  chaste  duchess,  and  the  contem- 
plated rising  in  favour  of  the  regency. 

Contentmis  in  the  Chambers  concerniitg  the  civil 
list, — Embarrassed  state  of  affairs. — In  the  senate, 
the  settlement  of  the  civif  list  was  made  the  subject 
of  oratorical  contention.     The  civil  list  granted  to 


•  This  journal  has  lately  been  arbitrarily  suppressed,  after 
having  endured  ninety-six  government  prosecutions. 

\  The  only  eourt  which  has,  to  this  day,  withheld  its  recogni- 
lign  of  the  throne  of  July, 
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Charles  X.  was  32,OCN3,0OO/  The  grant  proposed 
by  M*  Perrier  for  the  reigning  monarch  was 
14,000,000/1,  a  reduction  which  the  unprejudiced 
portion  of  the  French  people  considered  satisfac- 
tory.  The  case  was,  however,  different  wuth  the 
republicans.  Their  object  was  to  bring  discredit 
upon  the  monarchical  fonn  of  government;  hence 
they  argued,  '*that  Louis  Philippe  having  trans- 
ferred his  property  to  his  family  instead  of  to  the 
nation/'  had  broken  faith  witli  nh  fellow  dilzeiu^^ 
and  was  not  entitled  to  the  grant.  AH  opposition 
however  failed,  and  the  annuity  was  sanctioned 
by  a  passable  majority.  The  opposition,  defeated 
in  every  attempt  to  baffle  the  government,  de- 
termined, during  the  recess,  to  organise  their 
force,  and  concert  a  systematic  plan  of  parlia- 
mentary resistance  to  ministers.  For  this  object  a 
meeting  was  held  atLafittes  residence,  their  views 
and  plans  discussed »  and  the  contemptuous  whine 
about  Louis  Philippe's  abandonment  of  principles 
urged  as  a  fair  cause  for  directing,  by  constitu- 
tional means,  as  it  is  termed,  all  their  efforts  to 
the  re-establishment  of  a  republic.  However,  unani- 
mity was  wanting  to  the  consummation  of  this 
premeditated  act  of  lese-majeste  ;  and  the  compte 
remlu  (protest),  bearing  140  signatures,  published 
as  an  expose  of  their  opinions,  was  confined  to 
constitutional  principles,  in  the  hope  of  ^'  influ- 
encing,'' or  rather  ''  agitating*'  the  public  mind. 

There  are  few  periods  in  French  history,  when 
the  aspect  of  affairs  was  more  inauspicious  than  at 
this.  The  pestilential  malady,  which,  like  a  de- 
stroying angel,  had  desolated  eastern  Europe,  ap- 
peared in  all  its  horrors  at  Paris  ;  and  among  its 
numerous  victims  was  Cassimir  Perrier,  At  his 
death,  new  scenes  of  internal  contention  were  awa- 


•  The  word  **  nujets^'*  or  subjects,  is  in  this  aense  blotted  oiat 
of  tbe  French  langimge. 
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kened.  lu  the  south,  the  Carlists  boklly  raised 
tlie  standard  of  legitimacy;  and  the  drapeau  hkinc 
Hoated  on  the  steeple  of  St,  Laurent,  at  Marseilles. 
The  landing  of  the  duchess  de  Berri  was  alter- 
nately announced  and  contradicted.  At  court,  all 
was  uncertainty  and  gloom  ;  plots,  intrigues,  and 
conspiracies,  were  the  ordinary  topics  of  popular 
discussion  ;  and  the  outburst  of  some  diabolical 
emeuie  to  subvert  the  throne,  was  awaited  with 
anxious  apprehension.  At  length,  the  landing  of 
the  duchess  was  openly  avowed  ;  and  its  eifects 
were  soon  manifested  by  the  civil  commotions  in 
La  Vendee  and  the  western  provinces.  The  first 
ebullitions  of  the  Carlist  insurrection  were  silenced 
by  military  force  and  the  efficient  services  of  the 
national  guard  ;  but  the  insurrection  was  deeply 
rooted,  and  only  wanted  opportunity  to  developc 
itself.  It  is  well  remembered,  how  soon  this  was 
aftbrded,  and  with  what  alacrity  the  fire-brands  of 
insurrection  kindled  their  hellish  plots  in  the  ca- 
pital. Montalivet,  who  had  succeeded  Perrier  as 
minister  of  the  interior,  seems  to  have  had  some 
indistinct  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  the  plot, 
whicli  I>roke  out  on  the  5th  of  June,  (the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  interment  of  general  Lamarque,) 
and,  with  what  appears  culpable  negligence,  to 
have  permitted  it  to  ripen  into  action  :  but 

Nemo  mortal ia  oinnibMS  horis  sapit : 

however,  no  evidence  of  the  premature  explo- 
sion of  a  republican  conspiracy  has  been  esta- 
blished ;  and  it  seems,  from  subsequent  arrests, 
tliat  the  government  were  uninformed  as  to  the 
secret  springs  from  whence  it  emanated,  A  mo- 
mentary success  attended  the  insurrection,  which 
enabled  the  disaflccted  to  raise  the  barricades,  and 
for  a  time  to  defy  the  military  power.  The  num- 
ber, however,  of  the  insurgents,  was  not  very 
large ;  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  either 
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on  the  side  of  the  government,  or  kept  aloof  from 
ibe  ^ene  of  action  ;    and  the  national  guard  of] 
Paris  and  the  environs  being  firm  in  their  resist- 
ice  to  the  insurgents,   and  aided  by  a  very  nu-i 
leroiis  body  of  regular  troops,  effectually  quelled^ 
the  insurrection  on  the  succeeding  day. 

The  republicans  were  active  during  the  progress 
of  the  contest,  in  spreading  reports  of  the  desertion 
and  flight  of  the  king,  the  meeting  of  a  provi- 
^onal   government,   &c. :    but  his  majesty,   fear- 
Ifettly  appearing  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  amidst  the 
fire  of  the  combatants  and  the  dangers  of  the  con- 
test, at  once  frustrated  the  criminal  designs  of  the 
pepuhlicans  and  Carlists.     It  is  probable  that  this 
rbold  measure  saved  him  the  crown.     It  was  an^ 
■irresistible  appeal  to  the  patriotic  and  military  ar- 
[dour  of  the  people,  and  operated  so  powerfully  on 
lithe  instinctive  disposition  of  Frenclimen,  that  even 
I  the  enthusiasm  of  the  conspirators  sunk  powerless , 
'before  it. 

This  attempt  at  rebellion  was  imputed  to  various 
>  sotirees.      The  ministerial  prints  were  disposed  to 
(trace  it  to  the  party  who  signed  the  compte  rendu: 
I  at  Lafitte's ;  and  warrants  were  issued  against  MM. 
Gamier- Paget,    Cabet,   and   Labodguere,    newly 
elected  members  of  the  opposition  :  but,  whatever 
I  might  be  the  first  impression  of  the  part  taken  by 
the  liberal  party,  there  is  no  proof  that  they  coun- 
tenanced rebellious  acts,  or  desired  to  wage  war 
against  the  ministers  with  any  other  weapons  than 
r  c-onstitutional  debate  in  the  senate  ;  although  they 
fseeroed,  ere  the  contest  was  decided,  desirous  of  J 
obtaining  a  renewed  promise  from  Louis  Philippe,  ] 
of  a  '*  return  to  the  principles  of  July;''  which,  say 
MM,  Lafitte,  Arago,  and  Odillon  fiarrot,  **seemj 
I  to  have  been  forgotten/'*  1 

I      ^  It  waa  about  four  o'clock  in  the  alWrnaon  of  the  6t]i  of  June, 
when  the  king  had  ju«t  returned  from  vi  si  ting,  on  horseback. 
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L'Hat  de  sikge. — Arrest  of  k  Ditc  de  Fitzjmnes^ 
^c. — The  energy  with  which  this  rebellion  was 
silenced,  left  the  government  in  full  possession  of 
the  requisite  authority  to  follow  its  own  system, 
and  to  reject  the  dangerous  line  of  policy  advo- 
cated by  the  inovemeut  party;  and,  had  ministers 
used  their  authority  with  discretion,  and  founded 
their  measures  on  constitutional  maxims,  they 
w^ould  effectually  have  disarmed  factious  opposi- 
tion. But,  partly  from  a  desire  to  compliment  the 
army,  and  partly  from  a  presumed  necessity  of 
dealing  out  summary  punishment  against  the  re- 
some  of  the  scenes  of  the  action  which  w*ia  still  going  on^  that 
Messrs,  Lafitte,  Arago,  and  Odillon  Bairot,  desired  a  conference 
with  his  majesty.  Odillon  Barrot  began  the  conversation  by  de- 
ploring the  disorders  whicli  had  just  taken  place ;  but  he  excused 
them  by  the  conduct  of  the  government^  which  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  the  principles  of  Juig;  and  whose  meanness,  he  said, 
**  leads  not  only  to  these  riots,  but,  eventually,  to  anarchy  and 
civil  war."  He  therefore  implored  the  king  to  stop  the  effusion 
of  blood,  to  silence  the  cannon  which  were  still  roaring,  and  to 
prevent  further  calamities,  hg  an  immediate  and  complete  return 
to  the  prineiples  which  had  placed  him  on  the  throne.  The  king 
answered  thus  : — "  Audaciously  attacked  by  my  enemies,  1  exer- 
cise my  legitimate  right  of  defence.  The  time  is  at  length  come, 
when  the  principle  of  revolt  must  be  put  down  ;  and  I  employ 
cannon,  only  to  have  done  with  it  the  sooner*  As  to  the  pre- 
tended engagements  and  republican  pledges,  into  which  it  is  said 
I  entered  at  the  hotel  de  ville,  on  the  day  of  my  accession,  I  know 
not  what  they  mean !  I  have  over- fulfilled  all  the  promises  I 
made,,  and  revived  more  than  enou()k  of  republicanism  in  the  in- 
atitutiona  of  the  state.  The  pledges  of  the  hotel  de  ville  exist 
only  in  the  fancy  of  M.  Lafayette,  who  is  certainlg  under  some 
delusion"  He  added,  ^*  It  is  unfair  to  give  the  ministers  either 
the  praise  or  the  blame  of  the  system  I  have  followed*  It  is  my 
own!  the  result  of  my  own  experience  and  reflection.  It  is 
founded  on  the  only  principles  on  which  I  would  have  consented 
to  take  the  crown ;  and  they  shall  hash  me  in  a  mortar  before  I 
win  abandon  it.  And  then,  as  to  the  system  with  which  you 
reproach  M.  Penrier^— who  certainly  is  very  innocent  of  it — what 
do  you  mean?  what  is  it?  Let  us  have  done  with  loose,  vague 
expressions  i  state  your  facts.  Of  what  do  you  complain  ?"  &c. 
— Quarterly  Review^  April  Number^  1833 — Review  of  M.  Sar^ 
ran£  work. 
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beUious,  they  determined  on  declaring  Paris  in  a 
state  of   siege,    suspending  the    functions  of  the 
nalioaal    judicial    institutions,    and    establishing 
lartial  law  in  the  capital.     These  measures  were 
>t  only  contrary  to  the  spirit,  but  to  the  letter  of 
the  constitution.     The  sixty-second  article  of  the 
charter  expressly  says,   **  Nul  ne  pourra  etre  dis* 
Irait  de  ses  juges  naturels  f' — a  clause  which  espe- 
cially protects  civilians  from  trial  by  military  tri- 
bunals^ and  forbids  their  institution  for  any  other 
purpose  than  the  trial  of  military  offenders.     Ac- 
cordingly,   the  court  of   Cassation   decided,  that 
these  tribunals  had  no  power  to  convict,  reversed 
all  their  judgments,  and  thus  declared  the  minis- 
ters to  be  completely  ignorant  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  that  constitution  w^hich  they  pretended 
to  adopt  as  their  plan  of  rule.     Notwithstanding 
the  utter  failure  of  this  measure,  it  was  imme- 
I  iliately  followed  up  by  the  arrest  of  the  Due  de 
iFitzjames,  Chateaubriand,  and  Hyde  de  Neuville, 
devotees  to  the  cause  of  legitimacy ; — an  arrest, 
authorized  by  no  sufficient  grounds  of  suspicion, 
supported  by  no  evidence  of  treasonable  designs, 
J  and  serving  only  to  depreciate  the  character  of  the 
Igovernment,  in  the  minds  even  of  their  most  sub- 
ifitantial  supporters.     In  short,  the  government  dis- 
played nothing  but  a  series  of  ill-digested  plans, 
and  egregious  and  ignorant  blunders. 

We  have  been  induced  to  follow  this  train  of 
events,  with  a  view  of  shewing  the  state  of  party 
feeling  in  France.      We  shall    now  recur  to  the  \ 
f  formation  of  the  ministry  subsequent  to  the  death 
of  Perrier, 


Minwterial  negotiatwns  subsequent  to  the  death  of 
Perrier, — The  king,  wdio  was  determined  to  con- 
tinue the  line  of  policy  followed  by  the  lately  de- 
parted minister,  would  entrust  the  seals  of  office  to 
no  one  who  differed  in  principle  from  that  especial 
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system*  The  compte  rendu,  bearing  the  signatures 
of  more  than  one- third  of  the  deputies  (140),  es- 
sentially opposed  to  the  policy  of  Perrier— or  rather 
of  Louis  Philippe — was,  however,  a  formidable  im- 
pediment to  such  a  course,  and  presaged  an  irre* 
sistible  opposition  to  any  new  administration  which 
should  Sbut  upon  the  principles  of  Perrier,  It 
appeared  necessary,  therefore,  to  combine  with 
the  new  ministry  a  portion  of  the  opposition  (des 
hommes  energiques)^  by  some  minor  compliances 
with  their  views. 

The  formation  of  a  stable  administration  in 
France,  is  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty.  The 
sentiments  of  la  garde  nationale  must  be  duly 
weighed,  and  their  approval  and  support  well 
ensured,  ere  new  official  appointments  are  an- 
nounced ;  for,  let  the  prime  minister  be  who  he 
may,  and  his  measures  what  they  may,  he  is  sure, 
after  a  season,  to  meet  public  censure,  and  to 
undergo  the  sacrifice  of  his  popularity,  as  a  sort 
of  tax  levied  for  being  eminent.  There  is  perhaps 
no  existing  community,  in  which  it  is  easier  to  gain 
popularity,  and  more  difficult  to  retain  it,  than 
among  the  French.  Change,  for  the  sake  of 
change,  is  the  very  essence  of  their  character  ; 
and  the  dramatis  per  mum  y  to  gain  lasting  applause, 
must  pass  rapidly  before  the  scene  of  public  life. 
However,  with  a  view  of  ensuring,  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances permitted,  a  firm  government,  pro- 
posals were  made  to  the  leading  members  of  the 
iberal  party  to  join  the  new  administration  ;  and 
VI .  Dupin  (brother  to  the  baron,  and  the  eldest  of 
the  three  Dupins),  a  gentleman  of  splendid  talents 
as  an  orator  and  as  a  statesman,  and  of  great 
weight  with  the  opposition,  was  summoned  to  a 
royal  conference,  aud  a  department  in  the  govern- 
ment— that  of  minister  of  the  interior — otfered  to 
him,  M.  Dupin  rejected  the  ofl'er,  but  was  will- 
ing to  accept  the  oflice  of  president  of  the  council, 
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upon  certain  conditions.  These  contlitions,  which^ 
tD  the  opinion  of  his  majesty,  struck  at  the  pacific 
policy  he  was  deteroiined  to  adopt,  were  ioadmis-t 
sible  ;  and  some  influential  members  of  the  fro-* 
TcmmeDt  being  reluctant  to  act  as  subordinates  to 
M.  Dupin,  the  expectations  of  les  hcnnmes  ener- 
piques,  of  place,  power,  and  patronage,  were  dia^s^H 
appointed.  ^^ 

M.  Bupin's  language  to  the  king  was  in  sub- 
stance this:— *' If  I  am  to  be  the  responsible 
minister  of  the  crown,  you  must  conform  to  my 
sj*stera,  not  I  to  yours,  I  cannot  submit  to  be  the 
Q^usible  and  responsible  minister  of  state,  whilej 

?au,  defactOy  direct  the  measures  of  government." 
*he  principal  differences  between  M.  Dupin  andf 
ihe  king  related  to  foreign  policy.     The  king  was 
bound  by  bis  engagements  to  foreign  courts,   to  a 
certain  course,  and  was  desirous  of  avoiding  any 
measures  which  might  be  considered  as  ^^  acts  of  2 
aggression  ;^'    while  M,  Dupin,   whose  views  were 
equally  pacific  with  those  of  his  majesty,  ditferedl 
in  opinion  as  to  the  most  certain  mode  of  maiu^ 
taining  peace.     He  was  desirous  of  asserting,  in 
bold  tone,  the  independence  of  the   French  go-i 
Temment,    by    energetically    telling   the   foreiga 
courts,  that  France  would  admit  of  no  dictation  as] 
to  her  plans  of  policy,  either  foreign  or  domestic.( 
However,  the  king  was  averse  to  tliis  system,  and 
therefore    preferred    choosing   a   minister   whose 
views  were  in  perfect  accordance  with  his  own  ; 
or  rather,  who  would  consent  to  become  his  tnerej 
machine  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

The  public  viewed  with  some  interest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  negotiations  between  Louis  Philippe 
and  M.  Dupin;  and  the  friends  of  the  latter  fullj 
expected  that  the  court  would  be  obliged  to  yield 
to  his  demands.  However,  the  denouement  was 
otherwise.  The  Due  de  Dalmatic  (Soult)  figured 
at  the  head  of  the  roll,  as  president  of  the  council 
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and  minister  of  war — M.  Thiers  as  minister  of  the 
interior^  blending  the  office  of  minister  of  com- 
merce and  public  works — M.  Humann  as  minister 
of  finance — ^le  Due  de  Broglie  (formerly  premier) 
minister  of  foreign  affairs— adrairal  de  Rigny,  mi- 
nister of  marine — and,  on  the  meeting  of  the 
Chambers,  M.  Dupin,  with  the  support  of  the 
government  interest,  was  gratified  with  place  as 
president  of  the  Chamber. 

The  political  and  military  life  of  Soult  are  so 
familiar  to  the  reading  portion  of  the  public,  that 
it  IS  uouecessary  to  comment  upon  the  aptitude  of 
his  qualifications  for  his  present  exalted  station. 
His  rapid  advance  from  the  ranks  to  the  high  sta- 
tion of  marechal  de  France,  during  a  period  when 
service  was  the  test,  and  promotion  the  reward  of 
merit,  evidences  that,  in  a  military  sense,  he  pos- 
sesses talents  of  no  common  order.  Whether  these 
talents,  aided  by  the  luminous  counsel  of  M. 
Thiers  and  other  colleagues—among  whom  we 
may,  perliaps,  number  M.  Dupin^will  shine  with 
equal  splendour  in  the  cabinet,  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  line  of  policy  adopted  by  the  present  adminis- 
tration, is  in  full  conformity  with  the  well-known 
disposition  of  the  king ;  and  the  political  circum- 
stances which  have  followed,  are,  in  the  main, 
favourable  to  the  stability  of  the  government. 

The  matrimonial  connexion^-since  cemented  be- 
tween the  royal  families  of  France  and  Belgium, 
strengthens  the  interest  of  France  in  tlie  preserva- 
tion of  the  integrity  of  the  latter  country,  while  it 
has  served  both  as  a  well-merited  indemnity  for 
the  claims  of  the  Prince  de  Nemours,  and  as  a 
means  of  removing  any  cause  of  uneasiness  which 
the  foreign  cabinets  might  feel,  as  to  the  incorpo- 
ration  of  the  Flemish  provinces  with  France.  The 
success  which  has  attended  the  arms  of  France 
before  Antwerp,  and  the  strict  punctnality  with 
w  hich  she  performed  the  engagements  specified  in 
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the  late  convention  with  the  English  government, 
has  evidenced  to  Europe,  the  moderation  of  her 
Tiews,  and  her  determination  to  use  her  powerful 
ann  against  the  perturbators  of  the  general  peace  ; 
and  the  chances  of  the  renewal  of  any  coercive 
measures  towards  Holland,  or  of  any  rupture  be- 
tween that  country  and  her  rival,  Belgium,  are 
considerably  diminished  by  the  convention  of  the 
21st  May. 

Padficatumj^  La  Vendue — Decline  of  the  Carlist 
party,  Sfc. — Tne  internal  peace  of  France  has 
never  been  seriously  disturbed  since  the  memo- 
rable 6th  of  June.  The  people,  harassed  by  severe 
military  duty,  and  feeling  grievously  the  effects  of 
riot  on  the  security  of  property,  and  on  commerce, 
are  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  popular  commotion, 
and  to  assist  the  government  in  maintaining  its 
authority,  and  securing  a  permanent  tranquillity. 
The  capture  of  the  renowned  heroine  of  legiti- 
macy, the  duchess  de  Berri,  and  the  contempt 
with  which  her  conduct  is  viewed  by  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  has  given  a  death-blow  to  the 
operations  of  the  Carlists  in  the  south  and  west. 
There  has,  however,  uniformly  been  a  marked  dif- 
ference of  character  between  the  tumults  which 
have  taken  place  in  La  Vendee  since  1830,  and 
the  Vendean  war  which  desolated  France  during 
so  many  years  subsequent  to  the  revolution  of 
1789.  In  the  prior  period,  a  spirit  of  frantic  mi- 
litary enthusiasm  spread  itself  throughout  the  mass 
of  the  malcontent  population;  volunteer  corps, 
formed  in  the  western  districts,  only  invited 
leaders  to  conduct  them  against  the  troops  of  the 
republic ;  and  receiving  money  and  munitions  of 
war  from  Great  Britain,  and  other  countries  in 
hostility  with  France,  were  thus  enabled  to  make 
so  bold  a  stand  against  the  repablican  forces. 
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Of  the  general  nature  and  sanguinary  character 
of  tills  war,  some  idea  may  he  formed  hy  the  im- 
mense sacrifice  of  human  life  it  occasioned.  Dupin 
states  that  not  less  than  500,000  men  fell  during 
the  eight  or  nine  years  which  it  lasted.  The  rising 
of  armed  bands  in  La  Vendee,  Loire  Inferieur,  &c. 
since  1830,  has  been  the  work  of  a  few  influential 
leaders  of  the  Carlist  party.  The  resistance  to 
the  author! t}^  of  the  guvernmentj  in  the  first 
war,  proceeded  from  the  multitudej  and  was  sup- 
ported by  their  joint  resources;  wdiereas,  in  the 
recent  tumults^  it  proceeded  from  a  few  restless 
chiefs,  and  was  maintained  by  such  feeble  means 
as  a  few  private  fortunes  could  supply.  During 
the  period  from  1791  to  1800,  the  French  used  to 
say^  *'  La  Vendee  ue  manque  pas  de  soldats,  mais 
elle  manque  d'officiers.''  The  case  is  now  jost  the 
reverse  ;  and  the  public  prints  say,  ''  La  Vendee 
ne  manque  pas  d'ofliciers,  mais  elle  manque  de 
soldats.  Les  paysans  ne  venlent  pas  combattre/' 
We  have  had  the  opportunity  of  information  as  to 
the  present  and  late  state  of  La  Vendee,  from  gen- 
tlemen who  have  passed  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives  in  that  province,  and  who  resided  there 
during  the  former  and  late  disturbances.  They 
say,  that  a  very  general  change  in  the  disposition 
of  tlie  people  is  manifest ;  and  that  resistance  to 
the  government  of  July  is  by  no  means  general. 
The  friends  of  the  old  dynasty  are  numerous,  but 
their  paramount  wish  is  for  tranquillity  ;  and  it 
was  only  by  the  most  alluring,  but  delusive  pro- 
mises of  reward,  that  a  few  armed  bands  of 
chouans  were  organised  to  support  the  cause  of 
Henri  V,  We  fully  believe,  notwitlistanding  all 
the  flaming  accoimts  of  the  spread  and  sanguinary 
character  of  the  civil  war  of  1831-2,  that  not  more 
than  100  lives  were  sacrificed. 

While  public  justice  is  upheld,  and  the  govern- 
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ment  conform  their  policy  to  the  strict  line  and 
spirit  of  the  constitutional  laws,  and  refrain  from 
hostilities  with  foreign  states,  the  Vendeans  will 
not  move.  Politically  speaking,  **  La  Vendee  est 
morte"-  she  is  dead  to  insurrection. 

Remarks  on  the  late  prosecutions  against  the  Press. 
— As  Englishmen,  naturally  jealous  of  any  re- 
straints on  the  press,  and  advocates  for  the  free 
circulation  of  different  political  views  and  opinions, 
we  ahhor  these  official  prosecutions.*  But  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  those  of  our  countrymen,  who 
are  unacquainted  with  French  society,  to  judge 
of  the  propriety  of  instituting  such  prosecu- 
tions, by  a  contrast  with  the  state  of  society  in 
Elngland,  and  the  general  course  of  political  oppo- 
sition adopted  by  the  English  journalists.  The 
French,  unlike  the  English  editors  who  combat 
particular  measures  of  the  government  with  a  view 
to  their  constitutional  revision,  direct  their  attacks 
gainst  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  govern- 
ment; advocating  the  total  subversion  of  the 
throne,  the  re-establishment  of  a  republic,  or  the 
re-integration  of  the  ancient  dynasty,  by  force  of 
arms ; — ^a  course  of  writing,  which  could  be  tole- 
rated by  no  independent  government,  however 
free  the  liberty  of  popular  discussion.  The  object 
of  some  of  the  periodicals  was  to  excite  party 
against  party,  upon  fundamental^  extra-constitu- 
tional principles,  of  which  the  result  would  have 
been  civil  war. 

Further,  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  de- 
CTces  of  stability  possessed  by  the  French  and 
English  governments.  The  first,  scarcely  planted 
in  the  nation,  requires  a  strongly  nerved  arm  to 
vindicate  its  conduct  and  its  authority,  and  a  firm 

•  From  July,  1830,  to  December,  1832,  there  were  no  less 
than  eighty-six  newspapers  arbitrarily  seized,  or  judicially  pro- 
secuted. 
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curb  to  check  licentious  and  false  attacks,  which 
strike  at  its  very  existence  ;  while  the  British  con- 
stitution, which  no  one  assails  in  its  fundamental 
princlpleSy  stands  firmly  and  deeply  rooted  in  the 
social  system,  and  secure  against  all  attacks  tend- 
ing to  its  overthrow, 

Pros}}ectwe  changes-^Political  views  of  the  French 
people y  %'c. — ^The  ingenious  7mse  tie  gumi-e  of  the 
goverament,  in  electing  M.  Dupin  to  the  Speak- 
er's chair,  has  enabled  the  ministers  to  consolidate 
their  power,  and  silence  the  opposition  of  the  move- 
ment party.  If  we  look  to  the  prospective  changes 
in  the  administration,  we  should  say,  that  much 
depends  on  M,  Dupin.  While  he  acts  with  the 
government,  or  rather,  while  he  remains  neuter 
(as  Speaker),  ministers  will  command  majorities; 
but  should  circumstances  induce  him  to  withdraw 
from  the  Speaker's  chair,  and  lead  the  opposition, 
the  present  administration  could  not  stand,  and 
Louis  Philippe  w^ould  be  obliged  to  conform  his 
policy  to  the  system  advocated  by  that  gentleman. 
But  whether  M*  Dupin  succeed  to  the  head  of 
affairs  or  not,  w^hile  the  republican  party  are  re- 
strained from  political  authority,  there  is  no  reason 
to  expect  any  change  in  the  present  pacific  policy 
of  the  French  government. 

At  the  period  of  the  revolution  of  July,  and  for 
•gome  months  subsequent,  there  was  decidedly  a 
Itrong  popular  feeling  in  favour  of  war,  proceed- 
ing from  a  general  opinion  that  the  triple  alliance, 
viewing  with  a  mixture  of  jealousy  and  suspicion 
the  change  of  government  in  France,  would  at- 
tempt the  restoration  of  the  ancient  djmasty  :  tlie 
idea  was  thus  inculcated,  that  it  w^ould  be  better 
to  anticipate  aggression,  by  becoming  the  aggres- 
sors. '*  The  partisans  of  war,''  says  M*  Sarrans, 
*'  could  see  no  security  or  endurance  for  the  revo- 
lution of  July,  but  in  an  assemblage  of  revolution- 
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ary  perturbations,  which  should  tear  asunder  all 
the  bonds  established  by  the  treaties  of  1814  and 
1815.  They  could  not  see  how  the  monarchy  of 
July  should  be  bound  to  ratify  the  spoliation  of 
Landau,  Sarre-Louis,  Chambery,  and  Hunin^en. 
In  their  opinion,  France  should  make  itself  as 
strong  by  its  alliances,  as  by  its  own  weight ;  and 
for  aUies  it  should  not  look  to  the  great  powers, 
bat  to  the  secondary  states,  whom  it  has  taken 
under  its  s^s  since  the  wars  of  the  reformation  ; 
in  Poland,  Belgium,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  the 
independent  members  of  the  Germanic  body,  the 
freemen  of  every  country.  This  party  loudly  de- 
manded, that  it  should  advance  its  popular  prin- 
ciples to  the  Rhine,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Alps."  The  opportunity  was  deemed 
favourable  for  regaining  possession  of  the  provinces 
between  their  present  limits  and  the  Rhine,  as  far 
as  Holland ;  which  river  they  consider  the  natural 
frontier  of  France.  Beyond  this  limit,  popular 
ambition  does  not  extend  ;  and  the  national  feel- 
ing was,  to  let  the  revolution  take  its  full  swing 
clear  off  as  far  as  that  boundary. 

To  have  gained,  in  1830,  military  possession  of 
these  so  feebly  protected  provinces,  which,  they 
say,  were  pirated  from  them  by  the  peace  of  Paris, 
would  not  have  been  difficult,  if  we  may  judge 
of  the  general  military  enthusiasm  of  the  people, 
by  the  long  list  of  volunteers,  who  at  that  time 
offered  their  services  to  the  government :  but  to 
have  preserved  the  conquest,  would  have  been  an- 
other matter.  However,  the  government  wisely 
thought  proper  to  curb  this  precocious  zeal — to 
commit  no  ^^  act  of  aggression^'' — but  to  await 
events.  Thus  the  season  for  war,  passed.  The 
triple  alliance  have  improved  their  power  of  resis- 
tance ;  and  France,  by  the  advice  of  her  ablest 
counsellors,  declines  the  contest;  and  shews  her 
desire  for  peace,  by  a  reduction  of  her  military 
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force*  Thus,  we  may  Conclude,  France  will  not 
be  first  to  provoke  hostilities;  but,  if  her  indepen- 
dence were  openly  menaced,  she  would  burst  every 
social  tie,  run  frantic  towards  eastern  Europe, 
spread  war,  revolution,  and  devastation,  far  and 
wide  ;  bury  all  in  one  common  chaos ;  and,  like 
an  exhausted  maniac,  fall,  powerless,  beneath  the 
weight  of  her  own  efforts.  Towards  Russia,  she 
would  stir  into  action  all  the  latent  elements  of 
national  discord,  and  hasten  the  dismemberment 
of  that  colossal  empire  ;  while,  from  Prussia,  she 
would,  on  the  onset,  wrest  the  Rhenish  provinces, 
which  the  operations  of  Moreau,  Pichegru,  and 
other  generals,  proved  to  be  so  easy  of  military 
occupation  during  the  late  wars. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  notice  the  gi'owing  con- 
fidence between  the  governments  of  London  and 
Paris,  and  tlicir  manifest  disposition  mutually  to 
support  the  constitutional  principles  of  the  west  of 
Europe,  against  the  absolutism  of  the  east*  The 
recent  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  from  the 
Morea,  and  tlie  surrender  of  that  government  into 
the  possession  of  the  newly  elected  king,  are  ad- 
ditional evidences  of  the  fair  principles  upon 
which  France  acts  in  her  foreign  relations. 

The  firmness  w^hich  Louis  Philippe  has  mani- 
fested in  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  Europe, 
and  in  the  maintenance  of  rational  liberty,  under 
circumstances  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  entitle  him 
to  general  commendation.  France  possesses,  in 
her  political  institutions,  the  fmindation  of  good 
and  liberal  government ;  and,  for  the  happiness  of 
all,  it  is  earnestly  to  be  desired,  that  party  prin- 
ciples, whether  of  the  Carlistd,  monarchists,  libe- 
rals, or  republicans,  may  cease  to  distract  the 
state  ;  and  that  their  advocates  will  join  in  one 
general  social  union,  directing  their  united  efforts 
to  the  public  good.  , 
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STATISTICAL   AND    POLITICAL   REVIEW   OF 
RUSSIA. 


SECTION    I, RUSSIAN    STATISTICS. 


Progremoe  extension  of  territory,~\t  is  impos- 
sible to  view  with  indifterence,  or  to  contemplate 
without  political  fears  and  jealousies,  the  colossal 
power  of  Russia.  The  seeds  of  the  greatness  of 
this  vast  empire,  lie  hidden  in  the  darkness  which 
envelopes  the  history  of  the  Sclavonian  race. 
That  numerous  people,  bred  in  the  forests  of  Sar- 
niatia,  were  almost  unknown  to  Europeans  in  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  ages*  They  appeared  in  Ma- 
cedonia, Hungary,  and  the  Roman  states,  under 
tlie  command  of  the  Goths,  their  masters,  and 
under  the  standard  of  the  Huns,  their  conquerors, 
long  before  they  were  mentioned  in  history ; 
migrating  into  different  countries,  and,  freed  at 
last  from  the  yoke  of  tlie  Goths  and  Huns,  they 
formed  a  mass  of  lioraogeneous  tribes,  from  the 
Elbe  to  the  Bnrysthenes  ;  some  increasing  in  their 
native  lands ;  wliile  others  were  subdued  by  the 
Gcnnanic  race.  The  eastern  branch  of  Sclavo- 
nians,  called  '*  Antes,''  or  Russians,  strengthened 
by  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Roxolani,  ex- 
tended their  numbers  over  the  fertile  plains  towards 
the  Don  and  the  Volga,  and,  led  by  the  bold  and 
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restless  genius  of  the  Waregnean  Scandinavians, 
sought  a  theatre  for  their  exploits  in  the  regions 
of  the  north  and  east  of  Russia,  subduing  the  Al- 
manni,  and  various  petty  states  which  were  formed 
in  the  vast  circles  of  modern  Muscovy.  The 
Hunnic  tribes,  who  had  migrated  from  the  w^ilds 
north  of  the  Chinese  territories,  were  conquered 
by  tlie  Waregueans,  who,  in  turn,  became  Rus- 
sians. 

Long  before  the  invasion  of  the  Mongul  Tar- 
tars, various  states  existed  in  central  Russia,  under 
the  modest  title  of  Dutchies;  and  when  the  Scan- 
dinavian democracy  had  been  succeeded  by  des- 
potic dynasties,  and  Russia  had  freed  herself  from 
the  Tartar  yoke^  the  nucleus  of  her  power  gradu- 
ally expanded^  and  extended  itself  over  circles  of 
immense  radii.  The  Russian  conquests  under  the 
two  Ivans,  bv  which  the  republican  states  of  Nov- 
gorod and  Pleskow  were  incorporated  with  the 
empire,  and  the  Kasan,  Astrakan,  and  a  portion 
of  Siberia,  subjected  ;  increased  her  territory 
seven-fold;  and  every  successive  reign  has  greatly 
added  to  her  vast  dominions.  In  looking  at  the 
extent  of  the  Russian  empire  at  the  present  day, 
we  should  in  vain  seek  its  parallel  in  ancient  or 
modem  history.  Neither  the  extensive  dominions 
of  the  Macedonian  or  Roman  governments,  nor 
the  vast  but  disjointed  states  of  the  Spanish  mo* 
narchy  in  the  16th,  or  of  the  British  in  the  19th 
century,  equal  the  boundless  expanse  of  modem 
Russia. 

Malte-Brun  furnishes  a  table  of  the  progressive 
expansion  of  the  Russian  territory  and  population 
aince  the  reign  of  Ivan  I.,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing IS  compiled : — 
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To  this  immense  extent  of  territory^  must  be 
added  the  provinces  lately  acquired  by  treaties 
with  the  Turks  and  Persians,  and  by  encroach- 
ments on  the  countries  watered  by  the  sea  of  Aral, 
which  add  about  170,000  square  miles  (nearly 
equal  to  the  superficial  extent  of  France)  to  the 
Russian  dominions ;  carrying  their  total  extent  to 
8,032,370  square  miles, — being  more  than  twice 
the  superficial  extent  of  Europe. 

Popidathn, — Every  two  or  three  years  produces 
some  new  estimates  of  the  actual  population  of 
Russia;  but  the  vague  character  of  the  official 
returns,  and  the  innate  propensity  of  the  govern- 
ment authorities  to  impose  on  truth,  and  to  publish 
to  the  world  high  estimates  of  the  resources  of  the 
empire,  cause  sucli  documents  to  be  received  with 
caution.  M*  Herman  has  written  many  valuable 
articles  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  St* 
Petersburgh,  on  the  importance  of  tables  of  mor- 
talityj  and  induced  tlie  Russian  ministers  to  collect 
returns  of  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths.  From 
these  data,  Balbi  has,  at  different  times,  calcu- 
lated the  population  of  Russia:  in  1S22  he  fixed 
it  at  54,000,000,  and  in  his  work,  published  last 
year,  he  carries  the  estimate  to  60,000,000.  M, 
Hassel  published,  in  1823,  a  table  of  population 
in  Russia,  Poland,  and  the  vassal  states^  in  which 
he  computes  it  at  59,373,700  souls.  The  follow- 
ing table  is  abridged  from  his  estimate  : — 


BivUicQB. 

Area  in  Briti.h         PopulaUon. 

European  Russia,     .   .   .   ♦   , 
Kingdom  of  Poland,    .   .  .   . 
Asiatic  Russia,  ♦..,.♦. 
American  do.  ♦ 

1,578,676 

49,081 

5,793,897 

320,000 

44,118,600 

3,541,900 

11,663,200 

50,000 

Total 

7,742,254      1    59,373,700 

1 
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If  this  estimate  is  correct,  the  present  popu- 
lation of  the  Russian  empire  cannot  be  less  than 
63,000,000,  a  number  which  surpasses  the  ordi- 
nary computations  of  several  more  recent  calcula- 
tors. To  the  casual  reader,  the  ratio  of  the 
increase  of  Russian  population  appears  extremely 
rapid  ;  indeed,  it  is  only  surpassed  by  that  of  the 
United  States  of  America  ;  but  the  causes  of  this 
increase  are  very  diflFerent,  and  if  we  contrast  the 
progress  of  the  two  countries  in  density  of  numbers, 
we  shall  find  that  Russia,  through  some  periods, 
exemplifies  a  decreasing  ratio,  while  the  United 
States    uniformly   increase   in    population    on    a 

S'ven  surface :  for  instance,  in  1453,  (if  Malte- 
run's  estimates  deserve  any  credit)  the  relative 
population  of  Russia  was  about  fifteen  persons  to  the 
square  mile.  In  1505,  it  was  not  quite  eight,  and 
in  1825,  it  was  still  under  eight  ;*  while  in  Ame- 
rica, the  increase  during  the  last  fifty  years  has 
been  three-fold  on  nearly  the  same  extent  of  terri- 
tory, f  This  argues  no  virtual  decrease  of  Russian 
population,  on  any  given  surface,  but  leads  us  to 
notice  that  the  addition  to  her  numbers  is  rather 
attributable  to  the  spread  of  territory  than  to  im- 
provement in  her  internal  condition,  and  seems  to 
argue  that  the  intensity  of  her  power  diminishes 
in  proportion  as  she  promotes  her  extension.  The 
migration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  coun- 
tries traversed  by  the  navigable  streams  which 
connect  the  Neva  and  the  Volga,  i»  very  consi- 
derable; the  bulky  produce  of  the  inland  provinces 
is  brought  down  to  the  Baltic  ports  by  raftsmen^ 

•  This,  of  course,  is  for  the  whole  empire. 

f  The  population  of  the  United  States  of  America  was — 

in  1770 3,921,328 

1800, 5,316,577 

1810 7,239,903 

1820, 9,637,999 

ifl^n  J  Free  persons,      10,845,735 
*^^"»  (Slaves,    .     .        2,010,436 

12,856,171 
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who,  for  the  most  part,  do  not  return  ;  hence  the 
growth  of  numbers  in  Finland,  Courland,  and  the 
maritime  provinces  is  extensive,  while  the  increase 
in  the  interior,  if  any,  is  extremely  slow. 

Revetme. — The  elements  of  the  Russian  public 
revenue  are  but  imperfectly  known,  and  even  if  it 
were  possible  to  obtain  correct  returns  of  the  pay- 
ments  made  in  cash,  we  should  still  be  far  from 
an  accurate  estimate  of  the  revenues  of  the  empire. 
The  causes  of  this  difficulty  are  briefly  enumerated. 
Certain  public  revenues,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  coral  fisheries,  are  never  carried  into  the 
account.  Whole  governments  are  required  to 
furnish  provisions  for  the  army  in  lieu  of  taxes, 
and  their  value  never  appears  in  the  budget.  To 
these,  and  several  other  items,  we  must  add  the 
marble  and  precious  stones  it  draws  from  its  do- 
mains, and  the  cannon  balls  from  the  state  foun- 
deries,  which  also  never  appear  in  the  budget. 
To  these  items,  also,  must  be  added  the  value  of 
the  public  works  performed  by  the  serfs  of  the 
crown,  whose  number  is  said  to  be  15,000»000. 
It  is  impossible  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of 
these  extraordinary  revenues ;  it  has  been  care- 
lessly guessed  at  2,500,000/. :  a  very  moderate 
estimate.  In  Malte-Brun's  valuable  work  we  find 
estimates  of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  Russia,  va- 
rying from  110  to  130,000,000  of  rubles;  in  tlie 
latter  estimate  the  ruble  is  valued  at  about  2^.  4i(/, 
Hence  the  total  amount  of  revenue  in  British  cur^ 
rency,  13,746,780/.*  Mr.  Lowe,  in  1823,  rouudljj 
states  the  amount  of  Russian  taxes  and  public' 
burthens  generally,  at  18,000,000/.  Adrien  Balbi, 
whose  calculations  always  merit  confidence,  saySpj 
the   receipt  in  1826  amounted  to  434,000,000/, 

*  In  estimating  the  Russian  rcvisnue  in  British  cnircncT,  much 
difficulty  arises  from  the  absence  of  unifonnity  in  the  vaJue  of  the 
ruble;  »ome  of  the  itema  are  given  in  silver  mbles,  antl  others  in 
paper  rubles,  which  have  Ouctuaied  from  3j.  %d,  to  9\d,  British. 
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17,300,000/. ;  but  neither  of  these  famed  authori- 
ties iidTorm  us  whether  this  sum  includes  the 
Tarions  tributes  paid  by  the  local  governments  in 
military  stores,  &c. — ^The  royal  demesnes  consti- 
tnte  a  very  important  item  of  revenue.  Under 
this  head  is  comprised  the  obrok^  or  tax  paid  by 
the  peasants  of  me  crown,  the  rents  of  land  let 
QBL  lease,  and  the  produce  of  the  government  fac- 
tofries ;  firom  these  sources  about  4,500,000/.  are 
eoUected.  The  capitation-tax>  to  which  the  bur- 
gesses and  peasants  are  subject,  yields  about 
2,400,0002.  The  tax  on  mercantile  capital,  or 
merchants'  property  tax,  produces  about  250,000/. 
per  annum.  In  the  collection  of  this  tax  the  in- 
dividual declares,  without  constraint  or  judicial 
examination,  the  amount  of  his  capital  in  trade; 
and  his  privileges,  commercial  immunities,  and 

Personal  consideration  depend  on  the  sum  speci- 
ed  in  his  statement.  The  duties  levied  at  the 
maritime  and  inland  custom-houses,  produce  a 
considerable  sum.  The  former  yield  about 
1,350,000/.,  the  latter  are  not  so  productive.  The 
quantity  of  spirits  on  which  duty  is  charged  is 
venr  great ;  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  correct  estimate 
of  it,  but  the  revenue  farmers  lately  paid  a  sum 
equivalent  to  700,000/.  per  annum  for  the  brandy 
monopoly.  The  iassac;  furs  collected  from  the 
wandering  tribes,  yields  an  uncertain  revenue. 
Five  per  cent,  is  levied  on  the  sale  of  hereditary 
property,  in  lands,  houses,  and  vassals.  The  salt 
monopoly,  so  fruitful  a  source  of  revenue  with 
most  of  the  continental  states,  does  not  produce  a 
large  sum  to  the  Russian  exchequer.  Upwards  of 
four  millions  and  a  quarter  tons  of  this  useful  ar- 
ticle are  annually  made  and  sold  to  the  people  by 
the  agents  of  the  revenue  farmers ;  but  the  price 
fixed  by  the  government,  **  thirty-five  copects  the 
poud,"  or  Is.  3d.  for  forty  pounds  English,  is  not 
levied  with  a  view  to  extensive  profit.  The  stamp- 
duties  and  the  post,  together,  yield  about  800,000/. 
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Mr.  Hupel  says,  the  government  derives  a  direct 
annual  profit  of  1,800,000  rubles  from  the  mines. 
Gold,  silver,  copper  and  iron  are  found  dispersed 
tln*ough  the  empire  in  considerable  quantities. 
The  Russian  Peru  extends  from  Perm  to  the 
country  beyond  the  Irk  hurst.  Iron,  the  most 
useful  of  metals,  is  more  commonly  worked  on  the 
European  side  of  the  Ural  mountaius,  from  Perm 
to  Orenburg  and  Wiatka,  and  from  Nischgorod  to 
Tambof.  The  lodes  of  the  copper  mines  are  said 
to  be  extremely  rich,  and  produce  annually  about 
200,000  ponds.*  The  iron  mines  produce  about 
6,000,000  pouds,  or  107,200  tons;  about  one- 
seventh  the  quantity  produced  iu  Great  Britain,  f 
We  submit  the  subjoined  table  of  the  items  of 
the  Russian  revenue,  rather  as  an  approximation  to 
accuracy  than  as  a  correct  return  : — 


1  fends  of  Revenue. 

Produce  caJcnIated 
in  Britif  K  curreDCy. 

National    demesnes,    obrok,    rents  and     ) 

profit«j  on  the  government  factories, .    > 

Capitation  tax,  paid  by  the  burgesses  and) 

jree  peasants,  . *    y 

Marine  and  inland  custom-house  duties, 
Brandy,  salt,  and  other  commercial  mono-  ) 

polies,     .,.*,, \ 

Post-office  and  posting,    *.....*.., 
Stamp  duties,    ..,.,«• 

£.4,500,000 

2,400,000 

2,200,000 

1,850,000 

440^000 
360,000 
250,000 

150,000 

300,000 
150,000 

3,400,000 

Merchants*  property  tax, .  * , 

Tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  sale  of  lands,  1 

houses,  and  slaves, J 

Mines  and  mmt,  ,  -  ,  , 

The  lassac — (conjectural}  ......      ,   . 

Miscellaneous  receipts,  including  tributes? 
paid  by  the  diifercnt  goveniments,    *    5 

Total 

£.16,000,000 

*  The  po«d  is  40lbB,  English. 

^  Cochrane,  in  his  **  Travels  in  Russia,*'  gives  some  interest- 
ing accounts  of  the  Siberian  mines. 
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Public  debt.  —  Russia  had  scarcely  any  public 
debt  previous  to  the  French  revolution  of  1789- 
The  late  wars,  however,  occasioned  tieavy  drains 
on  the  future  resources  of  the  empire,  and  the 
loans  were  chiefly  effected  by  vast  issues  of  govern- 
ment paper,  which  tlic  ukase  of  the  emperor  made 
current.  Before  the  peace  of  1815,  this  paper 
money  reached  an  alarming  depreciation,  which 
continued  until  it  fell  to  the  extreme  depression  of 
about  seventy-eight  per  cent.  ;  the  paper  ruble 
issued  at  about  3s.  6d,  being  current  at  about  9|rf. 
When  peace  unfolded  the  opportunity  of  effecting 
stock  loans,  the  redemption  of  this  depreciated 
paper  formed  a  primary  object  with  the  imperial 

fovemment  in  its  financial  arrangements.  The 
rst  official  statement  of  the  public  debt  of  Russia, 
is  contained  in  the  Hiiancial  report  made  by  General 
Cancrin  to  the  council,  on  the  31st  of  June  1824, 
which  states,  that  the  amount  of  public  debt 
bearing  interest ,  at  that  date,  was  as  follows  :— 
20,620  rubles  in  gold;  91,534,318  rubles  in  silver; 
260,628,677  rubles  in  paper;  and  47,600,000 
florin?*  of  the  Dutch  loan*  But  this  is  exclu- 
sive of  the  government  issues  of  paper  money 
outstanding.  Balbi  estimates  the  amount  of 
the  Russian  debt,  in  1826,  at  1,575,000,000/: 
(63,500,000/.) ;  both  these  statements  are  also 
exclusive  of  the  Polish  debt,  which,  in  1826, 
amounted  to  about  5,400,000/.  British  currency* 
The  Russian  debt,  since  contracted  in  London, 
Paris,  Amsterdam,  and  Hamburgh,  amounts  to 
about  14,000,000/./  carrying  the  amount  of  the 
debt,  founded  on  Balbi's  estimate,  to  77,000,000/. 
From  this  sum,  however,  should  be  deducted  the 
amount  since  redeemed  by  the  sinkinp^  fund  of  one 
per  cent.,  which  may  be  estimated  at  3,000,000/., 


•  l*hii  includes  the  loan  contracted  in  Amsterdajn,  in  December 
1832. 
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leaving  the  present  Russian  debt  73jOOO,000/*, 
or  including  the  Polish  debt,  78,000,000/.,  de- 
manding annually  for  interest  and  management 
about  2,900,000/. 

Expetiditure.  —  Here,  in  the  absence  of  official 
documents,  we  have  little  more  than  conjectural 
estimates  to  offer.  The  first  important  item  of 
expense  is  the  army,  which  numbers,  as  we  shall 
presently  shew,  5*20>000  effective  men*  To  esti- 
mate accurately  the  annual  expense  of  this  badly 
paid,  miserable  horde,  is,  for  want  of  oflBcial  re- 
tunis,  impossible.  The  French  army,  in  1832-3, 
was  maintained  at  an  average  annual  expense  of 
30/.  2s.  per  man,  including  all  ranks;  and  M. 
Thiers,  in  his  report  on  the  budget,  March,  1832, 
saidj  that  the  French  military  force  was  main- 
tained at  a  less  ratio  of  expense  than  the  Prussian, 
and  that  the  Austrian  forces  alone  were  more 
eeonomically  maintaioed.*  The  total  military  ex- 
penditure ot  Prussia,  in  the  year  1833,  divided  by 
the  number  constituting  the  effective  army,  gives 
an  average  of  about  32/.  lbs.  per  man.  Whatever 
difference  there  may  be  between  the  money  price 
of  provisions  in  Bussia  and  Prussia,  there  can  be 
but  little  in  the  price  of  other  materiel — such  as 
arms  and  military  accoutrements ;  and  therefore, 
with  every  reasonable  allowance  for  the  difference 
in  the  pay  and  condition  of  tlie  Russian,  compared 
with  Prussian  soldiers, — for  the  value  of  army 
munitions,  furnished  by  the  local  governments  in 
lieu  of  taxes,  and  for  the  demi-official  license 
given  to  the  officers,  to  pay  themselves  by  plun- 
dering the  provincials,  we  shall  not  overrate  the 
expense  of  maintaining  the  Russian  soldiers  in 
active  service,  by  fixing  it  at  15/.  per  man,  in- 

•  The    Kvini    granted    by     the    Chamber    of    Deputies    ^'a« 

316,000,000/  for  the  maintenance  of  410,000  men. 
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eluding  all  ranks ;  beine  less  than  a  moiety  of  that 
of  the  Prussian.  At  this  ratio,  the  Russian  mili- 
tary budget  amounts  to  7,800,000Z.  per  annum, 
without  considering  the  expense  of  maintaining 
the  "stolen  children"  in  the  military  colonies. 

The  navy  figures  as  a  large  item  of  Russian  dis- 
bursement. The  construction  of  ships  of  war 
proceeds  at  a  rapid  pace  in  the  Baltic  arsenals, 
but  especially  at  Sevastobol,  and  Nikolaieu  on 
the  Euxine;  the  number  of  seamen  employed, 
according  to  Balbi's  statement,  is  41,000.  The 
annual  naval  expenditure  of  Russia  is  moderately 
estimated  in  the  Metropolitan  Magazine,  (October 
number,  1832,)  at  30,000,000  of  rubles,  which,  at 
the  present  exchange,  is  about  1,250,000/.;  but, 
as  this  estimate  appears  inadequate,  we  shall  call 
it  1,500,000/. 

The  salaries  paid  to  the  employes  in  the  civil 
departments,  are  extremely  moderate  ;  yet  the 
civil  administration  of  the  forty-nine  governments, 
extending  their  jurisdiction  over  so  wide  a  range 
of  country,  must  occasion  heavy  demands  on  the 
public  treasury.  The  intelligent  author  of  the 
article  in  the  periodical  above  cited,  estimates 
this  head  of  public  expenditure  at  30,000,000  of 
rubles. 

The  church  establishment,  which  is  indeed 
economically  supported  when  compared  with  our 
own,  is  divided  into  three  branches— the  Greek, 
the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Lutheran — each  of 
which  shares  in  the  revenues  allotted  by  the  state 
for  the  support  of  religious  institutions.  The  an- 
nual expense  of  the  first — by  far  the  most  national 
—is  519,000/.;  and  for  the  two  latter,  410,000/.; 
forming  a  total  charge  of  919,000/. 

The  expenses  of  the  imperial  court,  and  of  the 
corps  diplomatique,  are  also  very  large.  We  have 
seen  these  items  estimated  at  32,000,000  of  ru- 
bles ;  but  this  is  decidedly  too  much.     Estimating 
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them  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  the  French 
court,  we  fix  them  at  16,500,000  rubles  ;  about 
680,000/. 

Besides  these  several  heads  of  expenditure,  thi 
outlay  for  public  works,  miscellaneous  g^rants, 
pensions,  ScCy  must  be  considerable.  We  shall 
not  exceed  the  truth,  by  estimating  those  branches 
of  disbursement  at  1,300,000/.* 

The  heads  of  Russian  disbursement,  thus  esti^ 
mated,  are  as  follows  :^ 

Interest  and  management  of  the  public  debt  .    ,  2,900,000 
Army,  including  the  ordnance,  expense  of  the  )  -  gQ«  q^q 

military  coloniea,  &c J    *       * 

Navy       .      , i, 500,000 

Civil  govemmeut 1 ,250,000 

Church  establishment 920,000 

Imperial  court,  and  foreign  department      .     .     .      680,000 
Miscellaneous  expense^  pnblic  works,  pensions, 

&c.  &c 1,300,000 

Total  expenditure 16,350,000 

Estimated  revenue     .**♦,*      16,000,000 

Probable  deficiency £.    550.000 

The  deficit  in  the  Russian  budget  probably  sur- 
passes the  sum  above  nottKl ;  and,  if  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  extraordinary  expenditure  incurre(* 
in  the  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Polish  wars,  were 
added,  it  Mould  fully  account  for  the  1 0,000, OOOf,] 
borrowed  during  the  seven  years  ending  1832,  ex- 
rlusive  of  the  loan  contracted  in  Amsterdam,  now 
in  progress  of  payment. 

Mtliian/  force, — The  absence  of  official  docu-^ 
tnents  relative  to  the  statistics  of  the  absolute  gu^ 
vemments,  has  led  to  many  erroneous  statement' 

•  It  was  stated  by  the  Russian  government,  that  the  proceed! 
of  the  last  loan  of  4,000,000/.  were  to  be  appUed  to  internal  im- 
provements. 
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re^)ecting    the    actual   effective  military  force  of 
Kusia ;  and  ^wlxenever  the  Muscovite  minister  has 
■ide  any  semi-official  declaration,  it  has  always 
hpcn  calculated  rather  to  mislead,  than  afford  au- 
thentic intelligence.     Thus,  with  the  usual  exag- 
geration as  to  their  military  power,  the  minister  of 
war  stated    the    numerical   force  of  the  Russian 
tnny,  at  the  opening  of  the  Turkish  campaign  in 
1828,   at  930,000  men.      Cannabick  carries  the 
estimate  of  the  ordinary  military  force  of  Russia, 
to  987,000  men.*     Balbi,  in  his  tables  published 
in  1833,    referring  to  the  year  1826,  states  the 
number,  exclusive  of  the  Polish  army,  (computed 
at  35,000  naen,)  to  be  710,000  ;t  and  Schnetzler's 
estimate,  made  before  the  extraordinary  levies  of 
1828,  reduces  it  to  670,000  men.     In  the  March 
number  of  the  United  Service  Journal  of  last  year, 
we  find  the  numerical  force  of  the  Russian  army 
estimated  at  686,000  men,  with  1736  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery.     **  These  figures,"  says  the  United  Service 
GazettCyX  '*  were  borrowed  from  the  work  of  Huet, 
being  a  continuation  of  the   '  Precis  de  Geogra- 
phic Universelle'  de  Malte-Brun."     The  Gazette 
further  remarks,   **  These  details  may,  in  the  first 
instance,  have  been  furnished  by  the  Russian  ad- 
ministration ;  but  we  knoto,  from  good  authority, 
that  the  total  of  1736  pieces  of  artillery,  is  a  fiction ; 
their  real  number  being  about  one  half." 

With  all  these  conflicting  statements,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  accurate  computation 
of  the  numerical  force  of  the  Russian  array,  did 
not  the  United  Service  Gazette  furnish  us  with  the 


•  We  believe  this  estimate  was  taken  from  the  Politische 
Journal,  which,  in  1820,  pretended  to  publish  an  ofiicial  table  ol* 
the  Russian  army,  making  the  grand  total,  989,117  men,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Polish  army  of  50,000. 

f  The  United  Service  Gazette  states  Balbi's  estimate,  includ- 
ing the  Polish  armv,  at  1,039,000  men. 

X  June  29,  1833. 
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Ibllowiiig  di!tuilb,  which,  it  says,  **  are  derived  tVoiii 
authentic  sources/'  and  the  most  exact  which  have 
yet  been  published  :- — 

Infantri/n 


Total 
12  Regtmetilx  of  tntantry  of  the  ^unrdst  e&ch  3  bat-  Mvu. 

liiions  of  1010  effective  tneD.     *     ♦      36.000 
104        do.  inffmlry  of  lUt  line,  each  2  batta.  of  800.     166,400 

21         do.  do.      ^enadiers,  2    —        7CM)»       29,400 

60        do.  do.      cbasseut^,  2    —        700.      84.000 

197  Total  infantry 315,8 

Cavalry. 

65  HegimentB  of  cavalry,  of  6  squadrons,  each  160  Korses,     62,400 
12        do,  cavalry  of  the  giuiTdsj  *»cb 

of  8  squadrons,       ,     .     160     —         11,620 

274  Total  re^ltr  cavalry 73,920 

Artillery,  lappers,  and  pioneers 36,000 

30  Regiments  of  regular  coft&acks,  500  each     .    .     ,     *       15«00(} 
I  neguW  cavalry  . .     •     .      80,000 


304  HegimeDU. 


120,004V 

Total     .     .     ' 519.720 


Becapituhtion, 

Tiital  men. 

fnfanlry 3»5.80<> 

Cavalry 73.920 

Artillery  .,...»,..       :|:,ntMi 
ReLT^'if  cosiacki    . I.^im)* 


Totnl  rec^lar* 
Irregular  cavalry 


439.720 
80.000 


a  mud  total  of  the  Russian  army      ,    519,720 

The  foregoing  statement  is  much  below  all  pre- 
ceding estimates  made  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  During  the  canipainrns  of  1812,  1813,  and 
1814, — a  period,  when  every  estate  owner,  from 
the  great  wall  of  China  to  the  Neva,  was  required 
to  furnish  a  heavy  proportion  of  the  number  of  liis 
serfs,— the  uumertcal  force  of  the  Russian,  or  more 
properly,  the  Tartarian  army,  probably  exceeded 
l,000,0(H)  of  men.  It  is  from  the  fact  of  these 
immense  levies  being  set  in  motion  at  tliat  time, 
that  late  authorities  have  been  led  to  form  erro- 
neous calculations  of  the  militarv  force  of  Russia, 
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The  Polish  army  consisted,  in  1830,  of  eight 
regiments  of  infantry  of  the  line,  besides  the 
guards;  four  regiments  of  light  infantry;  eight 
regiments  of  cavalry,  besides  the  yagers  of  the 
guard;  two  brigades  of  foot  artillery,  and  two 
ditto  of  horse;  a  corps  of  engineers,  &c.;  in  all, 
36,000  men.  Every  individual  between  twenty 
and  thirty  years  of  age,  is  subject  to  military  ser- 
vice, except  in  cases  of  exemption  provided  by 
law.* 

Naval  force. — Russia  has  never  yet  figured  as  a 
strong  naval  power.  In  the  last  war,  she,  on  two 
occasions,  seemed  disposed  to  act  as  an  auxiliary 
to  a  maritime  coalition  against  Great  Britain  ;  but 
the  first  germ  of  such  a  disposition  was  blasted  at 
Copenhagen,  in  1801;  and  the  second  stifled  by 
the  surrender  of  her  fleet,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tagus,  in  1807.  Since  the  Muscovite  government 
has  obtained  possession  of  the  countries  on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  it  has  made  great  efforts 
to  recruit  the  navy.  Sevastobol,  the  principal 
station  of  the  Russian  marine  on  that  coast,  and 
Nikolaieu,  a  minor  arsenal  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, are  both  rapidly  improving,  and  annually 
augment  the  Russian  naval  power  in  that  quarter. 
In  1826,  Russia  had  29  ships  of  the  first  and 
second  class,  stationed  in  the  black  Sea  ;  and  her 
whole  navy  consisted  of  32  ships  of  the  line,  25 
frigates,  and  107  sloops,  brigs,  &c.,  manned  by 
41,000  sailors. — (Balbi.)  In  1832,  she  possessed 
36  ships  of  the  line,  and  23  frigates ;  with  about 
the  same  number  of  small  craft  as  in  1826.t  A 
greater  naval  force  than  at  any  antecedent  date, 
bore  the  imperial  standard. 

♦  Dr.  B.  Zaydler's  Statistical  Notices  of  Poland, 
f  Sir  James  Graham's  speech  on  the  navy  estimates  of  1823. 
The  hon.  gentleman  did  not  name  the  number  of  inferior  ships. 
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The  inilitary  means  of  Russia. ~¥rom  this  re- 
view of  the  statistics  of  Hussiaj  we  proceed  to  con- 
sider her  physical  and  military  means  of  resisting 
hostile  invasion,  and  her  powers  of  aggression. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  vast  space  from  the  great 
wall  of  China,  or  the  sea  of  Okotsk,  to  the  plains  of 
Moravia,  or  the  confines  of  Bieslau,  acknowledge 
the  dominion  of  Rnssia,  On  the  north,  her  terri- 
tories are  bounded  by  the  Icy  Ocean  and  the 
Baltic  ;  while  ou  the  south,  her  dominions  extend 
beyond  the  mountains  of  Caucasus.  Her  frigid 
clime,  barren  soil,  and  savage  people,  are  impreg- 
nable defences  against  the  march  of  an  European 
invading  army  into  the  recesses  of  her  territory, 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  in  the  18th,  and  Napoleon 
in  the  19th  centuries,  were  alike  ruined  by  the 
attempt.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  on  the  frontiers 
of  these  vast  regions  of  starvation,  there  is  written, 
as  a  warning  to  invaders,  what  Dante  found  graved 
over  the  portal  of  *'  Inferno'*  (hell) : 

**  oil  ye,  who  enter  here !  ye  heira  of  sin. 
Leave  every  hope  behind."* 

But  Russia,  building  her  power  on  sterility- 
strong  in  her  own  weakness,  and  secure  against 
permanent  invasion,  has  yet  her  vulnerable  points. 
She  possesses  but  fe%v  fortresses  capable  of  pro- 
tracted defence.     On  the  side  of  Finland,  she  has 

♦  The  original  words  are — 

**  Lasciate  ogni  speraiiza  voi  che'ntrate 
Lascia  pur  del  la  vita  o^i  speranza," 

**  These  words  in  darkest  characters  I  saw, 
Graved  on  a  lofty  arch  ;  when  thus  I  moaned  i 
Hard  is  that  sentence — -Ohj  it  strikes  my  heart !" 

Howard* $  transhtion  of  (he  lines  ivhich  foHote 
the  inscription. 
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Sweaburg,  Helsingfors,  and  Fredericksham ;  in 
Conrland,  Riga  and  Dunaburg ;  and  in  Poland, 
Ackerman,  celebrated  as  being  the  place  of  her 
treaty  with  the  Porte.  Her  marine  stations  are — 
Kronstadt,  on  the  Baltic ;  Sevastobol  and  Niko- 
laieu  (or  Nicholay),  on  the  Euxine ;  and  Astra- 
kan,  on  the  Volga ; — all  of  which  are  but  indif- 
ferently fortified,  and  little  capable  of  resisting 
attack. 

The   million   of  men   usually  ascribed  to  the 
Rassian  army  during  late  years,  and  pompously 
tramped  forth  by  the  cunnmg  cabinet  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh,  to  impose  on  popular  credulity,  and  to 
convey  a  high  notion  of  the  military  power  of  the 
Muscovite  empire,  have  no  existence  but  in  the 
brain  of  speculative  calculators.     The  really  effec- 
tive military  force  of  Russia,   we    have  already 
shewn,  does  not  quite  reach  440,000  regulars,  and 
a  predatory  cavalry  of  80,000  men ;  forming  to- 
gether, a  force  of  520,000  men,  or  little  more  than 
half  the  number  ordinarily  computed.     It  ifl,  fur- 
thermore, a  satisfaction  to  know,   that,  althomfh 
Russia  counts  half  a  million  of  men  on  hier  inui*u*r 
roll,  she  can  send  but  a  very  small   proportion  nf 
them   into  the  field.      In  so   vrUW  «"   ''*^^'»^  '^f 
country,  possessing  so  few  strong?  forin^*w"f,  iumI 
in  many  parts  inhabited  by  a  pcopW^  iriipiJ-'«i  ^/f 
the  iron  yoke  of  military  despotiBrn,   t^Hj  vn'uur^ 
of  an  armed  force  is  everywhere  xiccdah  U^/m-r 
awe  the  factious,  repress  revolt,  and  "^;;"^^^;  '•' 

authority    of   the    abhorred    g^^^^^Vr^rfin-l        " 
dutchies  of  Warsaw  and  Lithuania  alonc^^^^^^^ 

ployment  for  nearly  one-third   ^*,  1  miUtiirJ  I' 
sian  army.     So  fully  occupied  i^  t^^  "^'rll^^^A  ^'''^^ 
of  Russia  in  internal  police,  that,  ^^^^^^  j^^^  i^Hf  ^ 
the  Muscovite  forces  in  the  ^^^^  ^f  i*oy  ,^i  '^"'t *? 
been  far  less  numerous  than  ^^^\iii^iH,  $^4,    ^^'^    «j| 
the  leading  states  of  Europe.  pr-^vv^^^    "•>- 

peared  as  a  great  military  P^^         '^  **  ♦^^  ^Jj|^ 
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war  of  1741 ;  when  the  British  ministers,  alarmed 
at  the  successes  of  the  French  armies  in  Belgium, 
under  Marechal  Saxe,  after  the  battle  of  Fon- 
teiioi,  engaged,  by  means  of  a  large  subsidy,  the 
Czarina  Elizabeth  Petrowna,  daughter  of  Peter 
the  Great,  to  send  50,000  men  into  Flanders. 
Russia,  however,  was  unable  to  complete  her  pro- 
mised contingent ;  and,  after  great  delay,  suc- 
ceeded in  despatching  30,000  men,  wiio  arrived 
too  htte  to  take  any  sliare  in  the  earapaigu  of  1747, 
The  aid,  however,  which  her  cabinet  was  unable 
to  afford  by  force  of  arms,  it  accomplished  by 
means  of  cunning,  and  M,  Bestuclief,  by  pretend- 
ing that  Russia  was  on  the  point  of  sending  more 
formidable  armies  of  ferocious  Tartars  to  the  scene 
of  action,  frightened  le  Marquis  de  St»  Severin 
and  the  French  court  into  terms  of  peace.  Ro- 
tnanzow^  and  Souwarrow,  during  their  most  bril- 
liant campaigns,  had  never  more  than  30,000 
regular  troops  in  their  tirmies. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  military  force  of  Russia, 
when  opposed  to  the  disciplined  troops  of  France, 
w^as  strongly  illustrated  by  the  campaigns  of  1805, 
at  Austerlitz — of  1806,  at  Pultusk— and  of  1807, 
at  Friedland.  During  these  campaigns,  although 
she  received  heavy  subsidies  from  Cireat  Britain, 
she  on  no  occasion  brought  more  than  80,000  men 
into  the*  field.  In  tlie  campaigns  of  1813  and 
1814.  the  heyday  of  her  gigantic  efforts,  when  the 
ukase  of  Alexander  demanded  recruits,  even  from 
the  remotest  extremity  of  the  empire,  and  all  the 
great  barons  were  taxed  a  double  t]uota  of  slaves, 
her  force,  actually  opposed  to  the  French  in  Ger- 
many, never  exceeded  140,000  men;  and  thi» 
complement  could  not  have  been  maintained,  had 
not  British  subsidies  paid  the  expenses  of  the  con- 
test* During  the  late  Turkish  war,  when  Russia 
Htniin«Hl  every  nerve  to  augment  her  army,  and 
marlr  heavy  requisiti'uis  on  her  military  colonies, 
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ber  eflective  force  iu  the  Held  scarcely  exceeded 
r20,000   men  ;    and  the  force    which   passed  the 
Balkan — where  5(K)0  well  disciplined  i^tant^)^  and 
a  few  brigades  of  well  appointed  artillery,  would 
have  efiectually  overturned  all  her  hope?  of  con- 
quest, did  not  amount  to  half  that  number.     In 
lier  late  brutal  crusade  against  the  Poles,  she  was 
unable,   after   a    lapse   of  nine    months  spent  in 
collecting  and  recruiting  her  forces,  to  bring  into 
Lihe  field,  on  any  one  occasion,  more  than  80,000 
len,  or  arrest,  for  many  successive  months,  the 
progress  of  the  Polish  army,  though  it  was  little 
lore  than  a  moiety  of  that  number. 
From  these  facts,  how  feeble  does  the  effective 
military  power  of  Russia  appear  when  placed  in 
^comparison  with  that  of  France;  which,  in  181 1-12, 
I'Ut  from  her  oicn  soil  400,000  men  against  Russia; 
maintained,  at  the  same  time,  100,000  men  in  the 
peninsula,  and  large  garrisons  in  her  own  territo- 
ries :  or  even  iu  comparison  with  tliat  of  Austria, 
which,  in  1805,  actually  maintained  175,000  effec- 
tive men   in  active   military   operations.     In   our 
former  pages,  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  pecuniary 
means  of  Russia  are  quite  inadequate  to  the  in- 
crease of  her  present  military  force  ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  without  a  very  large  augmentation  of  her 
irmy,  she  can  make  but  little  progress  towards  the 
rest.*     We  liave  thought  proper  thus  briefly  to 
refer  to  the  military  power  of  Russia,  as  a  prelude 
to  our  following  remarks  on  her  foreign  policy. 

•  We  may  remark  that  the  plan  of  associating  the  citizen  and 
|he  soldier,  so  largely  acted  on  in  Germany  and  France,  is  not 

Iftdoptcd  in  Russia :  her  youth  are  not  trained  to  anns  during  a 
military  apprenticeship,  and  sent  into  private  life  to  be  ready  for 
military  service  when  called  on.  A  Russian  peasant  who  be- 
comes a  soldier  remains  so  during  life,  hence  Russia  possesses  no 

t«uch  means  as  Prussia  and  France  of  rapidly  organizing  an  army 
Df  disciplined  soldiers — her  military  colonies  could  supply  eompa- 
mtively  hut  few  recruks. 
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1^0 reign  policy  of  her  cabinet. — Conquest  is  the 
very  genius  of  the  Russian  governmentj  and  the 
restless  spirit  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians  has  ever 
been  deeply  woven  in  the  disposition  of  their  Mus- 
covite descendants.  The  conquests  made  hy  the 
Ivans  and  the  Michaels,  although  vast  in  extent, 
added  little  to  the  political  or  commercial  import- 
ance  of  Russia;  it  was  reserved  for  the  famed  Peter 
to  knit  into  empire  the  various  countries  wliicli 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  his  sceptre,  and 
to  sow  tlie  seeds  of  social  organization  among  the 
various  noniade  tribes  which  peopled  the  vast  re- 
cesses of  bis  boundless  dominions. 

From  this  period  her  government  has  pursued 
one  undeviating  course  of  territorial  aggrandise- 
ment. In  1708  Russia  added  Livonia,  fistlionia, 
and  Ingria  to  her  dominions ;  next  she  obtained 
the  Kuban  and  the  countries  situated  between  the 
Bong  and  tlie  Dneister,  then  the  Sw  edish  provinces 
became  a  prey  to  her  ambition.  The  decayed 
condition  of  the  Turkish  and  Persian  monarchies 
next  offered  tempting  opportunities  for  the  enlarge- 
ment  of  her  empire,  and  province  after  province 
was  incorporated  with  her  territories.  In  Turkey 
she  has  extended  her  mih'tary  occupation  to  the 
very  foot  of  the  Balkan,  while  towards  Persia  the 
Caucassian  mountains  no  longer  oppose  a  barrier 
to  her  progress ;  and  w^ith  an  army,  numbering 
from  60,000  to  80,CK)0  men,  slie  is  preparing  to 
establish  her  government  in  Teheran,  and  subju- 
gate the  remnant  of  the  Persian  empire,*  In  fact, 
Russia  has  never,  from  the  days  of  Peter  to  the 
present  time,  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  without 
acquiring  additional  territory,  sometimes,  indeed, 
as  in  the  case  of  Tilsit,  at  the  expense  of  her  allies. 
Under  the  influence  and  intrigues  of  the  Russian 

•  Dr.  LyaU  estimntes  the  ordinary  force  of  the  Caucassian 
anny  at  80,000  men,  the  head  quarters  of  which  is  Teflis, 
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>inet,  during  the  long  and  brilliant  reign  of 
Catherinej  the  integrity  of  Poland  and  Sweden, 
the  old  bulwarks  of  Europe,  was  slowly  nnder- 
miued*  and  successive  portions  of  these  states  have 
become  Russian,  until  the  whole  of  the  latter  king- 
dom has  fallen  within  her  Hberticidical  grasp, 
Alexander  was  desirous  of  deriving  some  advantage 
from  the  vast  conquests  of  his  predecessors,  by  the 
iaternal  improvement  of  his  widely-spread  domi- 
nions, and  w^as  personally  less  disposed  to  extend 
the  radii  of  his  empire  than  his  Tartarian  ancestors, 
but  hurried  on  to  conquest  by  the  restless  spirit  of 
his  nobles,  he  was  obliged  to  conform  his  policy  to 
the  Russian  "  system,'  He  made  two  conquests, 
most  important  to  Russia,  most  dangerous  to  Eu- 
rope, ^*  Unland  and  Poland/'  The  former  provides 
the  means  of  constructing  and  manning  a  navy, 
while  the  latter  has  been  converted  into  a  vast 
military  camp,  the  rendez-vous  of  an  army  of  ob- 
fiervation  in  the  centre  of  Europe.  There  is  no 
end  to  conquest;  one  province  demands  another, 
and  as  the  possession  ot  the  Crimea  and  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine  were  deemed  necessary  to  confirm 
the  Russian  naval  superiority  in  the  south j  so  may 
the  possession  of  Sweden,  Norway,  Copenhagen, 
and  Hamburgh,  appear  eligible  to  strengthen  her 
maritime  power  in  the  north*  **  The  Hungarian 
mountains  and  Silesian  fortresses  may,  at  a  future 
time,  form  the  military  frontiers  of  Poland— such 
limits  may  appear  necessary  to  another  Ivan,  and 
wherefore  may  not  one  appear  on  the  throne  of  the 
Czars?''  If  her  means  were  commensurate  with 
her  will,  universal  empire  would  alone  be  adequate 
to  satiate  the  avidity  of  Russia. 

Peadiar  reasons  for  the  present  system  of  polict/ 
towards  Turkey, — It  is,  however,  towards  the  south 
that  her  encroachments  are  at  the  present  day 
principally  directed,  and  the  secret  springs  of  her 
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policy  have  long  been  actively  working  to  corrupt 

the  Ottouian  grandees,  and  to  stir  into  action  a 
party  opposed  to  the  railitary  reforms  of  Mahmoud, 
thus  the  more  easily  to  obtain  the  desired  object. 
Commercial  as  well  as  political  causes  influence 
the  Russian  cabinet  in  their  designs  on  the  mari- 
time provinces  of  Turkey,  and  the  secure  and  free 
navigation  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Bosphoriis  forms 
the  very  nisns  of  her  prej^ent  political  system,  Tlie 
course  of  her  great  rivers,  the  Knieper,  the  Don^ 
the  Volga,  and  the  Oural,  the  two  first  mingling 
their  waters  in  the  Euxine,  and  the  two  latter 
in  the  Caspian  sea,  gives  this  tendency  to  her 
policy.  The  possession  of  the  sea  of  Azof  and  the 
Crimea,  which  gave  lier  part  of  the  dominion  of 
the  Black  Sea,  were  inadequate  to  the  attainment 
of  her  ulterior  and  chief  object,  ''  a  secure  outlet 
for  her  produce,  into  the  Mediterranean;"  for, 
unless  she  could  command  the  narrow  straits  of 
the  Bospliorus,  the  will  or  caprice  of  a  foreign 
prince  might  still  retain  it  in  the  Black  Sea,  and 
thus  tiie  finest  provinces  in  the  empire  would  be 
retarded  in  their  advancement.  The  inhaliitants 
of  the  provinces  washed  by  the  Euxine,  or  traversed 
by  the  streams  which  flow  into  it,  fully  aware  of 
the  advantages  wdiich  w^ould  certainly  accrue  to 
them  from  obtaining  the  free  navigation  of  the  Bos* 
phorus,  and  thereby  an  open  cliannel  for  their 
produce  into  the  Mediterranean,  are  consequently 
well  disposed  to  support  the  government  in  those 
measures  towards  the  Ottoman  power  which  pro- 
mise the  complete  realization  of  these  views.  In 
tlie  wars  and  treaties  with  Turkey,  which  have 
succeeded  each  other  with  nnnsual  rapidity,  the 
common  object  has  been  to  enlarge  and  confirm  the 
means  by  which  Russian  produce  might  freely  pass 
into  the  Mediterranean,  E%ery  treaty,  in  fact, 
has,  by  a  forced  interpretation,  been  a  ]>retext  for 
the  continuance  of  hostililies  after  a  formal  ratiii- 
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cation  of  peace,  signifying  better  than  words  can 
express,  that  imperious  desire  which  can  never 
cease  till  it  be  gratified,  perhaps,  by  the  actual 
possession  of  the  shores  of  the  Dardanelles,  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  Golden  Horn. 

The  insurrection  of  the  Greeks,  and  other  causes 
which  weakened  the  ancient  defenders  of  the 
Crescent,  indicated  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
the  realization  of  these  hopes.  The  wary  cabinet 
of  St.  Petersburgh  was  careful  not  to  mingle  at 
first  in  this  quarrel,  and  for  some  time  published 
its  complaints  ;  thus  collecting  means  of  justifica- 
tion, when  it  should  resolve  to  take  a  decisive  step. 
It  carefully  avoided  compounding  its  cause  with 
that  of  the  Greeks,  reserving  to  itself  a  liberty  of 
movement,  whenever  it  should  appear  advanta- 
geous. **  The  non-observance  of  the  treaty  of 
Ackerman,  formed  the  chief  subject  of  complaint 
in  the  Russian  manifestos ;  for  it  was  this  treaty 
which  contained  all  the  principal  stipulations  of 
former  treaties,  tending  to  confirm  the  political, 
commercial,  and  maritime  system  of  Russia."* 
It  was  the  policy  of  the  British  cabinet  to  prevent 
the  Black  Sea  becoming  entirely  Muscovite  pro- 
perty ;  and  especially  to  retain  Constantinople, 
and  with  it  the  key  to  the  relative  navigation  of 
the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean,  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  the  Sultan.  Hence,  by  the  strenuous 
exertions  of  the  British  diplomatists,  aided  by 
other  cabinets,  who  joined  in  the  menace  of  the 
British  government  towards  Russia,  the  latter  was 
induced  to  accede  to  certain  conditions  of  peace  ; 
which,  although  leaving  the  shores  of  the  Bos- 
phorus  and  the  Dardanelles  in  the  possession  of 
Turkey,  gave  to  Russia  a  full  liberty  of  navigation 
from  the  Euxine  to  the  Mediterranean  sea.  The 
troubles  which  have  since  arisen  in  the  Turkish 
empire,  have  afforded  Russia  another  opportunity 

*  Le  Constitutionel,  July  25,  Paris  Journal,  1828. 
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of  improving  her  advantage,  and  it  was  to  this  end 

that  she  sent  her  legions  to  occupy  the  Asiatic 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  under  the  pretext  of 
defending  the  Porte  against  the  attacks  of  the 
forces  of  the  rebellious  Mehemet  AH.*     To  have 


*  The  time  waa  extretnely  favourable  to  Mehemet  Ali,  the 
Egyptian  viceroy,  for  the  execution  of  his  ambitious  plans  against 
the  Porte.  *^  The  great  powers  were  fully  occupied  with  their 
own  atTaira ;  France  with  her  revolution;  England  with  her 
reform  ;  Russia  with  her  PoHsh  suhjects ;  while  Austria  was 
employed  in  repressing  revolts  in  Italy  ;  all  seemed  to  concur  in 
restraining  them  from  military  interterence  in  favoar  of  the  Sultan, 
The  retbrms  of  Mahmoud,  and  the  suppression  of  the  Janissjiries, 
had  excited  great  discontent  among  the  Osmanlis,  who,  with  in- 
dignation, considered  the  Sultan  as  the  slave  of  Russia,  The 
Albanians  and  Bosnians  were  in  open  revolt;  revolutionary  move- 
ments  had  also  occurred  in  several  pachalica  of  Upper  Asia ;  and 
the  Syi-ians,  pressed  down  hy  heavy  imposts,  **  such  as  the  saglian 
poll  tax  and  tithes^  and  plundered  by  the  insupportable  monopolies 
which  the  Pachas  claimed  of  almost  every  useful  commodity, 
wheat,  cattle,  silk,  cotton,  opium,  &c,,  were  little  disposed  to  act 
against  the  Egyptians  in  defending  the  government  of  the  Sultan, 
which  may  be  justly  denominated  an  organised  system  of  plunder. 
In  Syria  the  most  flagrant  extortion  is  practised— property  is 
arbitrarily  seized  at  a  mere  nominal  remuneration,  under  the 
mask  of  government  monopolies ;  the  places  of  public  function- 
aries are  openly  sold ;  the  course  of  public  justice  perverted  by 
bribes ;  and  every  species  of  despotism  reigns  in  its  most  perfect 
form.  Added  to  these  sources  of  ruin,  religious  antipathies  fill 
the  measure  of  nationtd  misery  and  degradation,  thus  converting 
this  primeval  nursery  of  Christianity  and  intelligence,  into  a  vast 
wilderness  of  superstition  and  ignorance.  The  Greeks  and  Turks 
Inhabit  the  towns,  the  rest  of  tlie  population  is  composed  of 
Arab-Fellahs,  inhabiting  the  open  country  ;  Curds  and  Turko- 
mans, wandering  tribes  in  the  valley  of  Orontes  ;  Arab-Bedonins^ 
who  wander  with  their  tents  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  on 
the  borders  of  the  desert ;  AusariehH,  adorers  of  the  sun  ;  Maro- 
DiteSi  who  profess  Catholicism  ;  Druses,  Mussulmen  of  the  sect  of 
Ali,  occupying  Anti- Lebanon ;  and  lastly,  Naplousians,  and 
other  tribes,  preserving  a  kind  of  independence,  all  imbued  with 
bigotry  and  religious  antipathies  to  each  other,  and  rendering 
Syria  an  easy  prey  to  any  ambitious  cliief  who  can  bring  an 
organised  force  into  the  country.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
entry  of  Mehemet's  army  into  Syria,  the  Porte  feigned  to  consider 
the  invasion  as  an  aifair  between  the  Pacha  of  Acre  and  the 
Turkish  viceroy,  and  inquired  their  respective   reason  for  dis- 
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retained  njilitary  possession  of  this,  to  Russia,  all 
important  ground,  wouid  have  been  a  precocious 
act,  as  bringing  her  at  once  in  contact  witli  the 
combined  forces  of  Great  Britain  and  France  :  but 
the  genius  of  OrloiF,  and  the  subtlety  of  the  Russian 
councils,  found  means  to  aci(uire  by  cunning,  what 
the  Muscovite  was  unable  to  obtain  by  force.  By 
the  treaty  conckided  on  the  8th  July,  1833,  signed 
by  Seraskier  Achmet  Pacha,  on  the  part  of  the 
Porte,  and  Count  Orloft'aud  M.  de  Boutenieff,  on 
the  part  of  Russia,  the  attainment  of  all  the 
leading  objects  of  the  latter  power  are  promised. 


putc ;  but  the  real  object  becoming  evident,  orders  were  given  to 
prepare  for  war*  Unable  to  subdye  the  rebel  viceroy  by  tbrce  of 
arms,  he  determined  to  fulminate  the  Mahomcdan  fetvah  (ana- 
thema) against  the  traitor  Mebemet  Ali.  The  grand  Mufti 
(head  of  the  church),  the  Cadileskers  (chief  judges),  and  the 
principal  Ulemas,  declaring  the  extermination  of  the  rebels  to  be  a 
sacred  duty  with  all  faithful  Mussulmen ;  those  who  die  while  fight- 
ing against  them,  to  be  angels  of  the  Elysian  paradise  of  the  Pro- 
phet ;  and  all  rebels,  \'ictims  to  the  torments  of  the  Mahomedan 
inferno.  Since  the  late  Russian  victories,  howet^er^  less  import- 
ance is  attached  to  the  fetvah  of  the  Sultan,  formerly  so  fatal  to 
thefermali  (persons  excommunicated),  and  Mehemet  Ali  escaped 
the  fate  of  Kleber.  ^^Tiile  proclaiming  this  act  of  outlawry,  the 
Porte  transmitted  to  the  accredited  ministers  of  foreign  powers,  a 
kind  of  epistle,  in  which  the  dilierence  between  the  Sultan  and 
hit  rebellious  vassals  was  officially  communicated,  and  Egypt 
declared  in  a  state  of  blockade.^^  Austria,  the  decided  enemy 
to  revolutions,  whatever  their  cause  or  character,  went  so  far  as 
to  threaten  the  viceroy.  England  adopted  a  line  of  conduct 
coinciding  with  that  of  France,  who,  even  before  the  fall  of  Acre, 
tried  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  Porte  and  Me- 
hemet Ali.  Unfortunately,  the  French  cbarg^^  d'affaires,  M. 
Varennes,  though  decidedly  a  man  of  taknt,  failed,  from  a  defi- 
ciency of  knowledge  in  Turkish  diplomacy.  At  length  the  Porte 
applied  to  the  British  cabinet  for  military  aid,  which  was  refiised* 
Lord  Ponsonby  was,  however,  dispatched  to  negociate  a  reconci- 
liation, and  to  arrange  matters ;  but  bis  lordship  preferring  the  air 
of  Italy  to  that  of  Constantinople,  tarried,  perhaps  by  orders 
from  his  government,  until  the  Sulitan,  despairing  of  British  me- 
diation or  assistance,  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Russia,  ac- 
cepted the  services  of  the  Muscovite  troops  to  guard  his  nuserable 
capital,  and  became  the  vassal  of  Nicholas, 
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This  treaty  consists  of"  six  articles,*  which  are 
merely  preliminary  stipulations  to  insure  the  fLilfil- 
mentof  the  provisions  of  tlie  supplementary  article, 
which  in  fact,  is  to  transfer  to  Russia  the  right  of 
closing  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  against 
foreign  ships,  to  confirm  her  right  of  free  naviga- 
tion with  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  seas, 
and  her  means  of  maintaining  that  right ;  after 
stipulating,  by  the  third  article  of  the  treaty,  to 
provide  the  Sublime  Porte  all  those  auxiliary  forces, 
both  sea  and  land,  which  circumstances  may 
oblige  Turkey  to  require.  The  supplementary 
article  says  : — **  The  Sublime  Porte^  in  pursuance 
of  the  said  principles,  will  closey  in  case  of  need]  ihe 
Straits  of  the  Dardenelhs,  that  is  to  say^  it  will  not 
permit  the  entrance  of  any  foreign  vessel^  even  under 
any  pretext  ichat soever,''  The  words,  '^  in  case  of 
need/'  mean  in  substance,  in  case  of  being  re- 
quired to  do  so  by  Russia.  This  project,  which 
seems  strengthened  l)y  the  **  secret  treaty,''  since 
concluded  between  these  liigh  contracting  barba- 
rians, cannot  be  permitted  by  any  European  go- 
vernment, especially  the  British,  to  be  brought 
into  operation  ;  and  it  is  extremely  important  to 
inquire^  how  far  the  checks  which  the  British 
government  have  opposed,  and  must  henceforth 
more  strenuously  direct  against  the  ambitious  views 
of  the   Muscovite,   will  act   in   encouraging   the 

^  The  first  article,  that  there  shall  be  perpetual  alliance  between 
the  contracting  parties,  having:  for  its  object  reciprocal  defence, 
mutual  arrangement  of  all  affairs  which  may  compromise  the 
tranr|uillity  and  mutual  cHective  assistance  and  conjunctive  aid. 
The  second  article  confirms  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  1 829,  and 
the  convention  of  July  1H32.  The  third  enables  the  Sublime 
Porte,  in  ca<;c  of  need,  to  decide  on  the  number  of  forces,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  he  may  desire.  The  fourth  specifies  that  whichever 
of  the  two  powers  demands  auxiliary  forces^  shall  solely  provide 
them  provisions.  The  fifth  requires  that  eight  years*  notice  shall 
be  given  hy  either  party  requiring  change  in  these  stipulations. 
The  sixth,  that  the  treaty  shall  be  signed  at  Constantinople, 
within  two  months  from  this  date, — (8th  July  1833.) 
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cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh  in  its  favourite  object  of 
rivaling  the  British  naval  power  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  of  freeing  itself  from  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  *^  Tyrant  of  the  Ocean. "  This  at- 
tempt, when  without  the  smallest  increase  of  our 
peace  marine  establishment,  we  could  close  both 
the  Baltic  and  the  Bosphorus  against  all  the  naval 
force  which  Russia  could,  by  her  most  strenuous 
exertions,  send  against  us,  will  doubtless  appear  as 
chimerical  as  the  project  of  a  Russian  overland 
expedition  against  our  Eastern  empire  ;  but  when 
we  look  to  the  physical  means  of  Russia  for  equip- 
ping a  navy,  her  inexhaustible  stores  of  timber, 
hemp,  iron,  and  other  materials  indigenous  to  her 
soil ;  the  abundant  supply  of  sailors  and  workmen 
at  the  disposal  of  the  government,  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  her  marine  since  the  peace  of  1815,  due 
measures  of  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  British 
ministers,  seem  far  from  unnecessary.  Russia, 
with  all  her  forces,  naval  and  military,  would 
alone  be  quite  unequal  to  wage  a  successml  contest 
with  Great  Britain;  but  there  is  a  certain  some- 
thing which  appears  to  indicate  an  approaching 
rupture  with  that  power,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  she  contemplates,  at  no  very  distant  period, 
the  formation  of  a  new  maritime  confederacy 
against  England.. 

Probability  of  an  attack  against  British  India 
discussed. — The  foregoing  remarks  as  to  the  domi- 
nant policy  of  Russia  towards  the  states  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  her  possible  collision  with  the 
British  government,  lead  us  to  notice  another  fa- 
vourite project  of  the  Russian  cabinet,  and  which 
has  lately,  on  various  occasions,  been  brought  be- 
fore the  public  in  literary  publications.* 

The   Russian   government  seem  to  have   been 

*  By  Colonel  De  Lacy  Evans,  and  others. 
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mindful  of  the  maxiiir,  that  **  ambition  is  often 
injurious,  by  tempting  us  to  prosecute  too  much 
at  once/'  Its  encroachments  or  conquests,  pro- 
ceeding from  motives  purely  ambitious,  have  been 
effected  step  by  step*  The  partition  of  Poland, 
the  Russian  encroacliments  on  Sweden,  and  on 
the  Turkish  and  Persian  territories,  were  none  of 
them  effected  at  once,  but  progressively,  and  by 
various  treaties.  However,  ambition  has  an  in- 
satiable appetite  ;  its  object,  when  attained,  only 
provides  materials  for  further  designs,  and  its 
hunger  is  only  increased  by  that  which  should 
produce  satiety*  We  have  seen  this  truth  exem- 
plified during  a  long  period,  in  the  policy  of  the 
Muscovite  court. 

The  conquest  of  the  British  possessions  in  the 
East,  w^as  a  favourite  project  of  the  Czarina  Eli- 
zabeth. The  olTensive  alliance  of  Russia  and 
Austria,  against  Prussia  and  Great  Britain  (1756^) 
contemplated  also  the  partition  of  Turkey,  and 
subsequently  an  attempt  against  the  territories  of 
the  Mogul  and  Britisli  India.  The  political  ad- 
visers of  Catherine  seriously  contemplated  such  an 
expedition,  and  it  was  only  deferred  by  her  death 
and  the  change  of  policy  concurrent  with  the  ac- 
cession of  the  emperor  Paul,  It  formed  a  chief 
feature  in  the  Maehiavelian  policy  of  Buonaparte  ; 
and  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  the  friendly  hug 
on  the  Niemen,  it  was  to  be  put  in  motion  forth- 
with. The  resistance  in  Spain,  however,  arrested 
its  progress;  and  the  )>roject  was  not  rcnew^ed  till 
1812,  when  the  French,  after  the  subjugation  of 
Russia,  were,  in  conjunction  with  the  Muscovite 
army,  to  be  transported,  by  some  unknown  means, 
(perhaps  by  steam)  from  central  Europe  across  tlie 
mountains  of  the  Hindoo  Koo,  to  the  fertile  plains 
of  the  Cabul,  there  establish  depots  and  their  head 
quarters  ;  and  from  thence  pass  onward  to  annihi- 
late the  British  power  in  the  East.     The  project, 
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however,  was  dissolved  by  the  successful  resistance 
of  Russia  to  the  French  invaders,  which  turned  all 
their  smiling  prospects  of  military  glories  and  con- 
quests into  a  sanguinary  tragedy  of  defeat  and 
entire  subjugation. 

Since  that  period,  however,  the  Russian  govern- 
ment, perhaps  from  a  desire  to  excite  the  fears  and 
jealousies  of  Great  Britain,  has  shewn  an  eager  in- 
clination to  attempt  a  military  movement  towards 
India ;  and  several  plans  of  operation  are  said  to 
be  deposited  among  the  archives  in  le  bureau  de 
la  guerre,  at  St.  Petersburgh.  Among  these  is  the 
report  of  General  MuraviefF,  of  the  Russian 
guards,*  who,  in  1819-20,  was  officially  commis- 
sioned and  dispatched  to  trace  the  line  of  military 
operations,  which  since  the  Russians  have  acquired 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Caspian  has  become  so 
much  more  practicable. 

Commanding  the  navigation  of  the  principal 
rivers  which  traverse  the  Muscovite  dominions, 
and  descend  from  the  north  into  the  Caspian, 
the  Russians  would,  in  accordance  with  the  report 
of  General  Muravieff,  reject  the  beaten  tracks  of 
Alexander  and  Nadir  Shah,  and,  in  an  expedition 
to  British  India,  ascend  the  Oxus  to  Bokhara, 
or  perhaps  Balkh  ;f  traverse  the  mountains  of  the 
Hindoo  Khoo;  pass  the  Indus  at  Attock;  descend 
into  the  Punjaub,  and  from  thence  into  British 
India,  through  the  states  of  Delhi.  As  to  the 
practicability  of  such  an  expedition,  there  are 
various  opinions ;  but  General  Muravieff,  it  is 
said,  reports  that,  in  a  military  sense,  there  are  no 
insurmountahle  obstacles. 

The  question  of  the  probability  of  the  attempt 

*  This  is  the  same  officer  who  commanded  the  late  expedition 
to  the  Dardanelles. 

+  The  longitude  of  Balkh,  adopted  by  Rennell  from  Beaucamp, 
is  65''  33"  east,  and  the  latitude  36"  41"  north.  In  Elphinstono's 
map  of  Caubul,  its  longitude  is  66**  15",  latitude  36**  30." 
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has,  of  late,  engaged  so  much  of  the  pubHc  atten- 
tion, that  a  brief  notice  of  the  country  through 
which  an  European  army  must  pass  in  its  invasion 
of  British  Indian  may  not  be  uninteresting.  In 
Great  Britain  we  know  little  of  the  geograpliy  of 
central  Asia ;  and  previous  to  the  publication  of 
Major  Renneirs  Memoirs  in  1788,  the  country 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  confines  of  British 
India,  may  be  said  to  have  been  unknown  to 
Europeans.  The  Oxns,  or  Jihoon,  is  a  stream 
little  inferior  to  the  Indus,  and  much  superior  in 
point  of  volume  of  water  to  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris:  according  to  Marco  Polo,  the  only 
European  on  record  who  ever  visited  the  country 
at  the  sources  of  the  Oxus,  this  river  rises  in  tlie 
Beloor  regions,  or  from  the  Beloor  Tangh  moun- 
tain, at  an  elevation  of  several  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  tlie  sea.*  Its  course  is  about  1100 
miles,  and  extremely  rapid  to  the  eastward  of 
Bokhara.  Between  Bokhara  and  Balkh,  where  the 
Macedonian  army  crossed,  it  is  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  wide ;  its  deptli  more  than  proportionate  to 
its  breadth;  and  its  current  so  rapid  as  to  render  it 
almost  unnavigahle.  Indeed,  the  passage,  which, 
although  undefended,  occupied  nine  days,  was 
deemed  so  arduous  an  undertaking  by  Alexander's 
ablest  generals,  that  they  advised  him  not  to 
attempt  it,  but  to  return. f 

The  line  of  country  traversed  by  the  Oxus  be- 
tween the  Caspian  and  the  Bokhara,  is  described 
by  Ritter,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  geographi- 
cal work,  published  last  year, J:  as  a  narrow  strip 

•  So  great  is  the  heiglit  of  these  tnoun tains,  says  ^larco  Polo, 
that  no  birds  are  ever  seep  near  their  summits,  and  from  the 
keenness  of  the  air,  fires  do  not  give  the  same  heat,  or  produce 
the  same  effect  in  dressing  victuals  as  in  the  regions  below.  The 
source  of  the  Oxus  is  laid  down  in  Elph  ins  tone*  s  map  in  east 
longitude  73%  and  north  latitude  38"  \5'\ 

+  Erdkuud  Von  Asien.     BerHu,  1832. 

J  Quintus  Curtius,  Book  viii. 
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of  steppe  land,  almost  totally  devoid  of  wood,  ver- 
dnre,  or  productiTC  earth ;  the  soil,  eTeiyirhere. 
impr^nated  with  taU;  coTered  with  drift  sand, 
and  bearing  little  besides  the  thorny  shrubs  of  the 
desert.  An  invading  army  would  thus  have  to 
transport  every  thing  necessary  to  subsistence, 
even  water,  as  well  as  the  cumbrous  munitions  of 
modem  warfare,  and  forage  to  support  the  cavalry, 
artillery  horses,  and  beasts  of  burthen  employed 
in  the  conveyance  of  the  baggage  and  military 
stores. 

Kiava,  or  Khevah,  is  the  first  place  of  import- 
ance on  the  Oxus,  in  ascending  it.  Its  distance 
from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  is  about  twenty- 
five  days'  march ;  here  depots  would  be  established, 
and  means  taken  to  secure  a  communication  with 
Bokhara  and  Balk  ;  from  whence  the  army  would 
commence  its  march  towards  India. 

A  straight  line  drawn  on  Renneirs  map,  makes 
the  distance  from  Bokhara  to  Attock  on  the  Indus, 
630  miles,  and  from  Attock  to  Delhi,  440  miles ; 
and  hence  the  entire  rectilinear  distance  from 
Bokhara  to  Delhi,  1070  miles;  but,  allowing  for 
the  inflections  which  an  army  must  make,  the 
actual  distance  cannot  be  less  than  1450  to  1500 
miles. 

Balkh  is  the  ancient  capital  of  Bactria ;  its  ruins 
still  cover  a  great  extent  of  ground,  surrounded  by 
a  wall,  but  only  one  comer  of  the  city  is  now  inha- 
bited. Elphmstone,  whose  memoirs  relate  to 
1809,  says  that  it  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  insignifi- 
cance, and  was  lately  under  the  government  of  an 
Afghan  deputy  appointed  by  the  court  of  Caubul. 
The  country  around  is  flat,  fertile,  and  well  culti- 
vated ;  it  is  said  to  contain  360  villages,  and  to  be 
watered  by  eighteen  canals,  drawn  from  a  cele- 
brated reservoir  in  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
There,  on  its  arrival,  a  Russian  army  would  pro- 
bably establish  other  depots,  while  another  corps 
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dVrm^e  would  proceed  by  way  of  Bokliara,  aii*l 
there  also  establish  reserves,  and  keep  up  their 
communication  with  Kiava  and  the  Caspian, 

On  jiassing  the  deserts  of  Bucharia,  and  arriving 
at  the  foot  of  tlie  Hindoo-Khoo,  a  barrier  would 
preseDt  itself^  which,  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
appears  impassable  to  an  invading  army,  encniu- 
bered  with  the  ponderous  munitions  of  modern 
warfare.  These  mouutaius  are  described  by  all 
European  travellers  wiio  have  visited  Central  Asia, 
as  afibrding  a  most  terrific  appearance,  Elphin- 
stone,  in  his  memoirs  (page  155),  says,  '*  On 
entering  the  plain  of  Peshawar,  on  the  24th  of 
February,  1809,  four  ranges  of  monntainB  were 
seen  on  the  nortli ;  the  lowest  had  no  snow  ;  the 
tops  of  the  second  were  covered  with  it^  as  was  the 
third,  half-way  down.  The  fourth  was  tlie  prin- 
cipal range  of  tlie  Indian  Caucasus ,  which  is  always 
wholly  covered  uith  stiouK  We  first  saw  these  mouu- 
taius at  the  distance  of  100  miles,  but  they  would 
have  been  visible  long  before,  if  the  view  had  not 
been  shut  out  by  the  hills  through  which  we  tra- 
velled. In  appearance,  liowever^  they  were  very 
near ;  the  ridges  and  liollows  of  their  sides  were 
clearly  discernible  ;  and  this  distinctness,  joined  to 
the  softness  and  transparency  which  tlicir  distance 
gave  them,  produced  a  singular  and  very  pleasing 
effect.  The  stupendous  height  of  these  mountains, 
the  magnificence  and  variety  of  their  lofty  summits, 
and  the  awful  undisturbed  solitude  wliich  reigns 
amidst  their  eternal  snows,  fill  the  mind  with  admi- 
ration and  astonislmient  which  no  language  can 
express.  Several  of  the  most  remarkable  were 
measured  geometrically  from  the  plains  of  Pes- 
hawer,  by  IJeutenant  Macartney,  who  found  their 
altitude  20,493  feet,  and  as  the  plain  cannot  he 
less  than  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  they 
are  consequently  22,000  feet  of  absolute  height, 
and  therefore  higher  tlian  rhe  loftiest  of  the  Andes, 
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hitherto  esteemed  the  highest  in  the  world.* 
When  the  embassy  left  Peshawer,  on  the  20th  of 
June,  the  range  was  still  perfectly  covered  with  snow, 
though  the  thermometer  at  that  place  stood  at 
112"  and  113**  in  the  shade."  The  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary Desideri,  in  speaking  of  the  dreadful  cold 
he  experienced  in  these  regions,  says  ''Ces  mon- 
tagnes  sont  une  vraie  image  de  la  tristesse  de 
rhoireur  et  de  la  mort  meme  ;"  and  from  the  de- 
scription of  this  region  given  by  St.  Croix,  Ber- 
nier,  Forster,  and  other  authorities,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  difficulties  of  passing  an 
invading  army  over  the  Hindoo  Khoo,  and  Hima- 
laya mountains,  t 

The  precise  spot  where  Alexander  passed  the 
Hindoo  Khoo  is  not  clearly  defined  by  modern 
geographers ;  but  it  is  usually  considered  to  have 
been  the  Baumeeaun  pass,  which  leads  to  the 
present  Anderab,  or  the  ancient  Drapsaca,  in 
latitude  about  36**  2C  ;  or,  as  Quintus  Curtius 
informs  us,  near  the  city  of  Nisa,  where  the  cold 
was  so  excessive,  and  where  the  whole  army  had 
well  nigh  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  temerity  of 
its  chief.  Timoor  Bek  crossed  this  pass  in  1398, 
and  returned  by  it  from  his  Indian  expedition 
in  the  following  spring;  and  it  is  probable  that 
a  Russian-European  army  invading  India,  would 

*  The  greatest  altitude  ever  attained  by  man  is  19,400  feet ; 
at  this  height,  says  Humboldt,  the  tenuity  of  the  air  was  so  great, 
that  respiration  was  difficult.  Some  of  the  party  fainted,  and 
blood  oosed  from  the  eyes,  lips,  and  gums. 

f  Mr.  Kerr  Porter,  in  speakuig  of  the  Western  Caucasus^ 
which  scarcely  rises  to  two- thirds  of  the  height  of  the  Great 
Indian  Caucasus,  represents  it  as  the  sublimest  spectacle  he  had 
ever  seen.  **  No  pen  can  express  the  emotion  which  the  sudden 
burst  of  this  sublime  range  excited  in  my  mind.  I  had  seen 
almost  all  the  wildest  and  most  gigantic  chains  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  but  none  gave  me  an  idea  of  the  vastness  and  grandeur 
of  that  I  now  contemplated.  I  know  not  who  could  behold  the 
mighty  Caucasus,  and  not  feel  the  spirit  of  sublime  solitudes  awing 
his  soul." 
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attempt  the  same  route.  There  the  least  op- 
position  would  put  an  end  to  all  the  hopes 
of  the  expedition.  Such  part  of  these  icy  regions 
as  is  habitable,  is  inhabited  by  a  formidable 
Nomade  people  (ro\nng  Tartars),  who  would 
doubtless  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
fttfordeil,  of  reaping  a  good  harvest  by  the  plunder 
of  the  Russian  munitions;  and  effectually  detaining 
the  supplies  of  tlie  army  one  week,  would  starve 
it  into  llie  necessity  of  unconditional  surrender. 

Shtudii  the  army  be  enabled  to  surmount  all 
Uie  mi^rlity  olistacles  presented  by  the  great  Indian 
Cnuensu!*,  it  would  descend  into  the  Punjaub 
mmntrVi  w  country  of  the  five  rivers.  The  pass  of 
Attt>rk*  is  lli6  ortlmary  route,  by  which  the  Mace- 
doniiui,  Persiaii,  nnd  Tartar  cliiefs — Alexander, 
Niulir  Shah,  Mohammed  of  Ghor,  and  Achmet 
Abihilhi^  the  founder  of  the  Atghaun  monarchy — 
have  entered  it.  Pottinger  has  furnished  a  table  of 
the  breadth  of  the  Indus  from  Altock  to  the  sea.f 
At  tlie  fortre^  of  Attock,  tlie  Indus,  according  to 
Pottinger*  i»  2fi0  yards  wide ;  but  is  too  deep  and 
rapitl  to  he  accurately  sounded.  **  At  the  point  of 
junction  with  the  Copheuei,  or  rapid  river  of  the 
'Cuubul,  the  scene  is  grand  and  terrific*      Even 
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when  the  two  rivers  are  lowest,  the  confluence  and 
their  course  through  the  rocks  before  they  are  lost 
in  the  mountains,  are  full  of  waves  and  eddies,  and 
produce  a  sound  like  that  of  the  sea  in  a  storm ; 
but  when  they  are  swelled  by  the  melted  snows  of 
the  Caucasus  and  the  Imaus,  they  create  a  tre- 
mendous whirlpool,  the  roaring  of  which  is  heard 
at  a  great  distance,  and  which  often  swallows  up 
boats,  or  dashes  them  to  pieces  against  the  rocks." 
In  the  rainy  season,  the  Indus  rises  forty  feet  per- 
pendicular, but  does  not  spread  above  fifty  yards 
from  its  ordinary  limits,  owing  to  the  great  height 
of  its  banks,  which  are  of  black  stone,  and  are  so 
polished  by  the  stream  and  the  white  sand  it 
carries  with  it,  as  to  resemble  black  marble.* 

It  was  some  distance  south  of  Attock  where 
Alexander  crossed  the  Indus ;  and  Quintus  Curtius 
paints  in  lively  colours  the  difiiculty  which  he 
encountered,  and  the  resistance  with  which  king 
Poms  here  met  the  Macedonian  invader.  The 
banks  of  such  a  river,  defended  by  an  Anglo- 
Indian  army,  would  bid  defiance  to  all  the  troops 
which  Europe  could  send  against  British  India. 

It  is  not  probable  that  a  Russian  army  would 
leave  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  with  the  open  de- 
sign of  invading  British  India,  without  previously 
engaging  the  alliance  of  the  Afghan  princes,  with 
whom,  it  is  well  known,  the  cabinet  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  have  long  been  in  intimate  correspondence. f 
The  Afghan  territories,  or  what  may  be  called 
Eastern  Persia,  are  governed  by  the  sons  of  Timoor 
Khan,  who  died  in  May,    1793.     One  of  them, 

♦  This  description  is  given  in  a  note  by  Mr.  Bell,  in  bis 
edition  of  Rollings  History,  page  189. 

t  St.  Petersburgh,  August  26,  1829.—"  Mobammed  Musta- 
pba,  prince  of  the  Afgbans,  arrived  bere  on  the  7tb,  from  Oren- 
burg. The  Afgbans,  as  well  as  their  neighbour,  *  the  Rajah  of 
Lahore,*  who  lately  had  two  ambassadors  at  St.  Petersburgh,  are 
known  to  be  friends  to  Russia.*' — Franckfort  paper. 
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'*  Jail  Mulmmnied  Khan/'  resides  at  Pesliawer ; 
the  other,  *'  Piirdel  Khan/'  hulds  liis  court  at  Cau- 
dahar;  a  third  brother,  named  '*  Dost  Mohammed 
Khan/'  who  governed  atCauhul,  was  expelled,  in 
1826,  by  the  other  two  brothers.  The  Afghans 
are  a  warlike,  Nomade  people;  and  these  two 
princes,  who  are  known  in  India  as  distinguished 
warriors,  are  able  to  bring  about  20,000  men  into 
the  field.  If,  by  tlie  assistanee  of  these  princes,  a 
Russian  army  should  be  enabled  to  cross  the  icy 
Caucasus  and  tlie  rapid  stream  of  the  Indus,  they 
would,  doubtless,  look  for  the  co-operation  of 
Rundjah  Seing,  whose  dominions  hound  the  Bri- 
tish possessions  on  the  north-west.  The  army  of 
this  chief  is  said  to  be  more  numerous  than  that  of 
the  Afghans,  w^ell  composed,  and  disciplined  by 
French  and  Russian  officers  ;  and  his  growing  inti- 
macy with  the  cabinet  of  St,  Petersburgli,  is  looked 
to  with  some  suspicion  and  uneasiness,  by  the 
Anglo-Indian  council.  On  the  first  intimation  of 
the  march  of  the  Russian  forces  towards  the  east, 
an  Anglo-Indian  army  would,  no  doubt,  either  by 
force  or  treaty,  be  sent  to  oppose  their  jirogress  on 
the  banks  of  the  Indus;  and  Rundjah  Seing  wouhl 
be  obliged  to  declare  himself,  and  act  as  the  friend 
or  foe  (jf  the  British  interest.  Vital  importance  is 
[jopularly  attributed,  in  India,  to  the  alliance  of 
this  prince;  and  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the 
mission  of  lord  William  Bentinck,  who  tpiitted  Cal- 
cutta in  Noveml>er,  1832,  for  the  ostensible  object 
of  arranging  the  claims  of  the  Persian  princes,  and 
arbitrating  l»ptween  tliem,  was  not  altogether  un- 
connected with  affairs  relative  to  tlie  future  alliance 
of  Ruiuljah  Seing  with  the  Anglo-Indian  govern- 
ment. 

Without  the  full  and  entire  co-operation  r^f  all 
the  Tartar  and  Persian  princes,  whose  territories 
lie  between  the  Caspian  and  the  states  of  DelhK  a 
Russian  (^verliuul  ex]ieditiou  must  be  treated  as  a 
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mere  chimera.  If  Russia  is  disposed  to  trust  to 
an  alliance  (if  it  merit  the  term)  with  uncivilized 
hordes  of  predatory  Tartars,  it  is  possible  that, 
allured  by  the  costly  prize,  she  may  attempt  a 
marauding,  plundering  irruption,  a  la  Nadir  Shah^ 
to  the  states  of  Delhi ;  but  the  success  of  such  an 
expedition,  there  is,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
no  reason  to  dread.  To  protect  the  line  of  com- 
munication between  the  Caspian  and  the  Indus, 
would  require  a  larger  army  than  Napoleon  em- 
ployed to  secure  his  communication  between  Wilna 
and  Moscow ;  and  in  that  service  there  were  not 
less  than  300,000  men  employed,  or  double  the 
force  which  Russia  has  ever  been  able  to  bring  into 
the  field.  Indeed,  her  whole  force  of  520,000  men, 
which  her  revenues  cannot  support,  even  in  time 
of  peace,  without  loans  from  Britain,  would  prove 
inadequate  to  the  undertaking ;  while  the  immense 
supplies  of  recruits  required  to  fill  up  the  ravages 
of  disease,  the  sure  attendant  of  an  army  passing 
from  the  icy  regions  of  the  Hindoo  Khoo,  to  the 
burning  plains  of  the  Punjaub,  exposed  to  sudden 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  to  famine  and  grievous 
fatigue,  would  so  drain  her  western  empire  of 
troops,  as  to  leave  it  exposed  to  those  internal 
commotions  which,  fomented  and  aided  by  Great 
Britain,  could  not  fail  to  hasten  the  epoch,  when 
the  gigantic  Muscovite  empire  must  split  into  nu- 
merous independent  states. 

Russia  has  been  many  centuries  arriving  at  her 
present  power.  By  force  of  arms,  craft,  and  treaty, 
she  has  extended  her  dominion  over  an  extent  of 
territory,  greater  than  has,  in  any  age  or  country, 
acknowledged  one  ruler.  By  her  successive  con- 
quests over  the  Tartars,  the  Turks,  the  Swedes, 
and  the  Poles,  she  has  become  familiar  with  vic- 
tory ;  her  ambition  has  been  fed,  her  power  flat- 
tered ;  and  universal  empire  seems  to  be  the  point 
to  which  she  aspires.      But,  as  Quintus  Curtius 
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says,  the  business  ot"  conquest  is  two-fold^*'  to 
win,  and  to  preserve."  Tliere  can  be  no  sincere 
friendship    between    the    oppressor    and    the    op- 

Iiressed  :  Russia,  by  her  merciless  tyranny  towards 
*oland,  has  excited  the  popular  indignation  of 
Eurupe  against  her :  there  is  rage  in  the  heart, 
and  deep-seated  revenge,  whicli  innsty  at  no  distant 
j>eriod,  seek,  with  frantic  energy,  retributive  ven- 
geance for  the  cruelties  inflicted.  Lithuania,  Fin- 
land, and  the  newly  subjected  states  on  the  shores 
of  tlie  Caspian  and  the  Euxine,  brood  over  their 
loss  of  independence,  and  w^ait  but  a  favourable 
moment,  to  regain  their  nationality  ;  and  such  an 
opportunity  as  would  be  afibrded  by  the  absence 
of  tlie  Russian  army  in  the  east,  could  not  fail  to 
kindle  into  flame  the  latent  sparks  of  disaftV'Ction, 
wiiich  now  lie  smothering  beneath  the  weight  of 
Muscovite  tyranny  ;  and  then 

**  Wretclied  subjects,  frantic  with  their  wrongs, 
Would,  on  every  side»  in  fierce  rebellion  rise, 
To  crush  the  crimEoii*d  tyrant/* 

Whatever  cause  for  apprehension  may  arise  at  a 
distant  period,  from  the  progressive  encroacli- 
ments  of  Russia  on  the  Persian  and  Bucharian  ter- 
ritories, and  from  the  consolidation  of  her  powers, 
it  is  impossible  to  tbretel ;  but  she  must  extend 
her  dominion  across  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Cau- 
bul,  and  the  frozen  Indian  Caucasus,  and  firmly 
establish  her  authority  in  the  Punjaub,  ere  she 
attempt  a  crusade  against  British  India, 

Alexander,  who  is  styled  the  '^  Conqueror  of 
India/'  never  passed  the  north-western  confines  of 
the  Britisli  Indian  possessions.  By  a  singular 
coincidence  of  good  fortune—**  the  imbecility  of 
Bessus,  the  dissensions  of  the  rulers  of  Eastern 
Persia,  and  an  alliance  with  Taxilus,"  wliose 
dominions  l^ordercd  on  the  Indus,  the  Macedonian 
arms  penetrated  into  the  Puujaub,  and  advanced 
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as  fisur  as  the  Hyphasis;  but  here  even  the  valour- 
ous  spirit  of  the  Macedonians  sunk  under  the  ac- 
cumulation of  difficulties ;  and  all  the  eloquence  of 
the  heroic  and  victorious  scion  of  Jupiter,  failed 
in  prevailing  on  the  soldiers  to  advance  one  jot 
farther.  Of  the  distress  of  Alexander's  army, 
when  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  by  the  language  which 
Quintus  t!urtius  uses  as  the  speech  of  Caenus, 
who  thus  addressed  his  sovereign: — ''The  great- 
ness, sir,  of  your  exploits  has  conquered,  not  only 
your  enemies,  but  even  your  soldiers  themselves. 
We  have  done  all  that  it  was  possible  for  men  to 
do.  We  have  crossed  seas  and  lands;  we  shall 
soon  have  marched  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
you  are  meditating  the  conquest  of  another,  by 
going  in  search  of  new  Indies  unknown  to  the 
Indians  themselves.  Such  a  thought  may  be 
worthy  of  your  valour,  but  it  suiyasses  ours,  and 
our  strength  still  more.  Behold  these  ghastly 
faces,  and  these  bodies  covered  with  wounds  and 
scars ;  you  are  sensible  how  numerous  we  were  at 
your  first  setting  out,  and  you  see  what  now  re- 
mains of  us :  the  few,  who  have  escaped  so  many 
toils  and  dangers,  have  neither  courage  nor 
strength  enough  to  follow  you."  Such,  says 
Quintus  Curtius,  was  the  language  of  Alexander's 
general;  and,  with  every  allowance  for  the  ro- 
mantic and  dubious  character  of  the  writings  of 
that  author,  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred,  that  it 
is  by  no  means  a  fabulous  description  of  the  state 
of  tne  Macedonian  army  ;  since  it  is  very  certain, 
that  Alexander  penetrated  no  further  towards  the 
east — that  he  abandoned  his  Indian  conquests — 
secured  the  services  of  king  Porus — and  effected  a 
peace  between  that  chief  and  Taxilus,  with  a  view 
to  a  safe  retreat. 

If,   by  miraculous  success,  a  Russian-European 
army  should  ever  reach  so  far.  it  would  nresent 
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such  a  picture,  or  worse  ;  and  all  the  eloquence  of 
a  Nicholas,  addressed  to  his  famished,  diseased, 
and  worn-out  hordes,  would  be  as  ineffectual  as  tlie 
reprimand  of  Xerxes  to  the  stubborn  Athos,  or  the 
rhetorical  addresses  of  Demosthenes  to  the  roaring 
ocean.  Nor  would  a  treaty,  even  if  conducted 
with  the  genius  of  an  Orloff,  be  enabled  to  secure 
a  retreat  for  the  marauding  army.  That  never  fail- 
ing conqueror,  death,  would  ravage  the  Muscovite 
ranks,  and  unconditional  surrender  would  be  the 
only  resource  of  a  miserable  remnant. 

British  India  is  not,  as  yet,  exposed  to  merciless 
attack  from  European  Russia.  It  is  to  internal, 
not  external  foes,  that  British  dominion  may,  at  no 
distant  period,  be  forced  to  yield;  and  the  wide 
spread  of  European  military  tactics  throughout  the 
Indian  peninsula,  may,  ere  ages  pass  away,  create 
a  formidable  power  against  British  interests,  and 
seriously  menace  the  existence  of  the  present 
governing  authority.  The  hosts  of  Zemindars, 
Amunees,  Potails,  Mocuddums,  Cornums,  and 
other  pitiless  revenue  officers,  are  more  formi- 
dable enemies  to  British  India,  than  tlie  Musco- 
vites. However,  a  ne  jdus  ultra  must  be  imposed 
against  the  encroachments  of  Russia,  and  she  must 
be  prevented,  coute  que  coute^  from  following  lier 
course  of  aggression,  and  from  advancing,  step 
by  step,  until  her  territory  reaches  to  the  very 
threshold  of  the  British  Indian  possessions. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


STATISTICAL    AND    POLITICAL    REVIEW   OF 
AUSTRIA. 


SECTION  I. AUSTRIAN    STATISTICS. 

Freqneni  changes  in  extenf  of  tenitory, — -The 
territorial  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  have, 
from  an  early  period,  been  exposed  to  frequent  and 
extensive  changes.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  vast 
dominions  of  the  present  empire,  formed  the  early 
possessions  of  the  princes  ot  the  imperial  house, 
wlio  descend  from  the  dukes  of  Alsace,  and  were 
originally  styled  counts  of  Hapsburg,  a  title  inhe- 
rited from  the  castle  of  that  name.  Under  Charles 
v.,  Austria  attained  the  zenith  of  her  power  ;  Jier 
dominion  extending  over  Spain  and  her  vast  Ame- 
rican colonies,  Portugal,  the  Netherhmds,  the 
Milanese,  NapleSj  Bohemia,  and  Hungary;  w^hile 
the  whole  of  Germany  had  become,  as  it  were,  her 
patrimony.  This  extensive  dominion  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Francis  L,  who  waged  the  most  cruel 
wars  against  his  rival,  for  the  j^reservation  of  the 
balance  of  power.  Charles,  although  generally 
victorious,  was  unable  to  secure  his  entire  do- 
minions to  his  son,  Philip  IL;  but  the  empire, 
although  severed,  continued  under  the  direction 
and  surveillance  of  the  AuHc  council  of  Vienna, 
until  the  deatli  of  Charh^s  II.  of  Spain,  when  the 
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Spanish  crown  passed  to  the  Bourbon  dynasty. 
By  the  accession  of  the  French  family  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Spain,  the  political  state  of  Austria 
was  completely  changed.  The  resources,  by  which 
she  had  for  so  long  a  period  aspired  to  universal 
monarchy,  and  been  able  to  rival  the  Gallic  power, 
were  at  once  turned  into  the  scale  against  her ;  and 
she  heartily  entered  into  the  grand  alliance  of 
1701,  to  realize  the  hopes  she  had  entertained,  of 
securing  the  Spanish  succession  to  the  archduke 
Charles,  the  relation  of  the  reigning  emperor.  The 
result  of  this  coalition,  however,  secured  her  no- 
thing but  the  renunciation  of  Philip  V.'s  claims  to 
the  crown  of  France.  The  dismemberment  of  the 
states  of  Austria  seemed  again  threatened  on  the 
demise  of  Charles  VI.,  when  the  male  branch  of 
the  house  of  Hapsburg  became  extinct.  Prussia, 
with  her  numerous  and  well  disciplined  armies, 
France,  Spain,  Bavaria,  and  the  Germanic  states, 
immediately  coalesced  to  dispute  the  just  preten- 
sions of  Maria  Theresa,  to  whom  the  pragmatic 
sanction  had  guaranteed  the  succession.  Europe 
bled  at  every  pore ;  and,  after  violent  sacrifices, 
Charles  Albert  of  Bavaria  was  disconcerted  in  his 
projects,  and  the  imperial  diadem  secured  to  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  the  spouse  of  the  Austrian 
heroine. 

By  her  ill-advised  and  unfortunate  coalition 
with  France,  in  1756,  Austria  lost  a  portion  of 
Silesia,  which  the  Great  Lion  incorporated  with 
his  Prussian  territories ;  but  from  this  period,  she 
gradually  enlarged  the  sphere  of  her  dominions. 
By  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  in  1772,  she  ob- 
tained Gallicia  and  Lodomeria ;  in  1776,  the  Bu- 
kowine  was  added ;  in  the  following  year,  the 
Innviertal  was  acquired ;  and  in  1795,  she  ob- 
tained considerable  additions  in  Poland.  Her 
reverses  in  subsequent  times,  appear  to  have  been 
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but  tlie  prelude  to  the  expansion  of  her  power. 
During  tlie  late  wars,  Francis  IL  saw  his  capital, 
thrice  in  the  siipace  often  years,  menaced  by,  cr  in 
the  possession  of,  the  armies  of  NapQleon^  and  was 
thrice  obliged  to  purchase  peace  by  cessions  of  ter- 
ritory. By  the  successiv^e  treaties  of  Leoben 
(Campo  Formio)  in  1797;  Luneville  in  1801;  Pres- 
hurg  iu  1805;  and  Vienna  in  1809;  Austria  lost 
the  Flemish  provineeSj  the  states  of  Lombardy, 
and  her  Italian  possessions  beyond  the  Save ;  all 
her  provinces  on  the  west  of  the  Rhine,  with  Tyrol 
anil  Saltzburg;  and  large  portions  of  territory 
beyond  the  Inn,  to  form  the  newly  created  king- 
dom  of  Westplialia,  and  the  duchy  of  Franckfort; 
wiiile  her  hereditary  influence  in  the  Germanic 
Diet  was  transferred  to  her  adversary,  by  the  newly 
fashioned  confederation  of  the  Rhine.  These 
losses  were  apparently  sufficient  to  paralyze  her 
power,  and  incapacitate  her  from  any  speedy  re- 
newal of  efforts  to  redeem  her  faUen  fortune  ;  but 
ere  the  lapse  of  four  years,  she  reappeared  on  the 
theatre  of  war,  with  forces  surpassing  any  previous 
limit,  contributed  powerfully  to  bring  the  contest 
to  a  successful  issue,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Netherlands,  regained  all  her  ancient  posses- 
sions ;  spreading  her  territories  fnun  the  course  of 
the  Inn  in  the  west,  to  the  gates  of  Belgrade  in 
the  east,  over  an  area  measuring,  according  to 
Blumenbach,  about  261,800  British  square  miles. 

Pojmlatwn.—jyuvuig  the  late  war,  no  official 
accounts  of  tlie  population  of  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions were  furnished  ;  indeed,  the  changes  in  her 
geographical  limits  were  so  frerjuent,  that  little 
accurate  infornuition  could  be  collected.  Subse- 
*iuent  to  tlie  peace,  the  government  obtained  re- 
turns h'oni  tlie  diHerent  kinjrdoms,  provinces,  and 
states;   from  which   Ulumenbach  eompil^d  tables, 
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an  extract  of  which  is  annexed.  He  computes  the 
total  population  at  that  date  (1816),  at  28,040,662, 
and  Uie  area  12,204  German  square  miles.  In 
1818,  Lichtenstem  stated  the  population  of  the 
empire  to  amount  to  28,808,000,  comprised  in  the 
following  classes : — 

Sclavonians 13,182,000 

Gennans 5,442,000 

Italians 4,226,000 

Hungarians 4,225,000 

Wallachians 1,246,000 

Jews .  487,000 

Total     28,808,000 


By  the  census  made  in  October,  1825,  a  large 
increase  seems  to  have  taken  place,  the  population 
being  returned  at  31,625,000.  This,  perhaps,  is 
the  most  correct  of  the  various  accounts  which 
have  appeared.  The  ratio  of  increase,  from  the 
peace  to  that  period,  was,  according  to  Dupin, 
about  one  per  cent,  per  annum.  Hence  the  popu- 
lation in  1833,  if  it  progresses  in  the  same  ratio,  is 
about  33,800,000;  but,  adding  15  per  cent,  to 
Blumenbach's  statement,  which  we  think  a  fair 
increase,  it  amounts  to  32,236,889  souls. 
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The  following  account  of  the  distribution  of  tlie 
Austrian  territory,  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  is  compiled  from  tables  furnished  by  Blu- 

menbach  ;— 


Divisionsi 

Area, 

to  Britisli 

square  milea^ 

PopaLotbn  in  183^, 

adding 

15  p«r  cent,  for 

iDcrease  since  1816. 

Tlie  kingdom  of  Bohemia  .  *  . 
The  Margravite  of  Moravia  .  . 
The  Dukedom  of  Silesia .... 
Austria  above  the  Enns ;  Circle  1 

of  the  Inn  and  Hansrack    .   J 

Saltzhurgh 

The  Duchy  of  Styria 

The  Duchy  of  Carinthia  *  .  .  , 
Illyria,  and  part  of  Croatia    .   . 

The  Coast  district 

Tyrol  and  Voralberg 

The  Lombardo- Venetian  king-  \ 

dom  ...,.*.*....  j 
The  government  of  Dalmatia  » 
The  kingdom  of  Gallicia .... 
Civil  Hniifjary,   Croatia,  and } 

Sclavonia \ 

Civil  Transylvania,  and  Tran-  ) 

sylvanian  military  frontiers  j 
Bannat,  and  Sdavonian  fron-  \ 

tiers j 

Warasdiner    miJitary    govern- 1 

ment } 

Carlstadter    military    govern-  ) 

ment  * j 

1  Bannat  regiments 

Total 

20,780 
9,068 
7,890 

4,600  I 

2,886  > 
8,667 
4,148 
5,448 

11,299 

19,828 

5,967 
3a,119 

88,916 
24,280     , 

4,894 

1,463 

3,613 
1,178 

3,683,831 
1,933,074 
1,205,572 

870,430 

909,913 
320,275 
538,010 
486,390 
825,173 

4,727,764 

.339,351 

4,318,771      1 

9,430»000 

1,736,500 
461,440 
123,298 

217,341 

109,756 

261,869 

32,236,889 

Revenue. — From  the  extreme  pancity  of  docu- 
ments relative  to  Austrian  statistics,  we  are  pre- 
cluded from  furnishing  a  detailed  account  of  the 
revenues  of  the  empire  ;  indeed  the  fiscal  laws 
embrace  so  many  different  tariffs,  and  the  revenue 
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is  collected  on  such  various  plans,  that,  in  the 
absence  of  official  returns,  an  approach  to  accuracy 
could  scarcely  be  made.  Hungary,  Bohemia,  the 
Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  and  the  lUyrian 
States,  have  all  their  separate  exchequers  and 
different  plans  of  taxation.  The  German  do- 
minions furnished  at  the  peace  of  Paris  about 
1 10,000,000  of  florins  ;*  which,  calculating  the 
florin  at  twenty  pence,  is  equal  to  about  9, 160,000/. , 
Bohemia  contributes  about  25,000,000  florins,t 
and  the  Italian  States  24,000,000 ;  together  about 
4,080,000/.  Balbi  in  1826  carries  his  estimate  of 
the  revenues  of  the  empire  to  440,000,000  francs, 
about  17,600,000/. ;  from  the  improving  condition 
of  the  States  of  Austria,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed 
that  her  revenues  at  the  present  date  are  not  under 
18,500,000/.  In  Hungary,  where  the  possession 
of  even  a  small  landed  estate  ennobles  the  propri- 
etor, the  lords  of  the  soil  pay  no  taxes.  The 
peasants  are  the  misera  contribuens  plebs,  who, 
although  they  pay  all  the  taxes,  enjoy  no  political 
advantages.  The  capitation  tax,  and  the  produce 
of  the  royal  demesnes,  mines,  &c.  are  here  the 
principal  sources  of  revenue.  The  well-meant 
endeavours  of  Joseph  II.  to  equalize  the  imposts 
on  land,  were  strenuously  resisted  by  the  over- 
bearing Hungarian  aristocracy ;  and  hence  the 
emperor  was  obliged  to  revoke  his  decrees,  abolish 
his  reforms,  and  give  up  his  plans  in  despair. 
Besides  the  payment  of  the  taxes,  the  peasants  are 
also  obliged  to  lodge  and  subsist  the  troops,  and 
furnish  forage  and  provisions  to  the  army  without 
payment.  In  other  parts  of  the  empire  the  prin- 
cipal heads  of  revenue  are  custom-house  duties,  a 
duty  of  200  per  cent,  on  salt,  land  taxes,  stamps, 
and  post, — a  tax  on  offices,  places,  and  pensions, 
lottery,  mines,  and  mint,  commercial  monopolies, 
and  the  produce  of  the  royal  demesnes. 
♦  Ockhart.  f  Malte-Bnin. 
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Natianal  dthi,  —  Before  the  Fraacli  war  of 
1792-3,  the  stale  which,  at  the  present  day,  form 
the  Austrian  empire,  were  free  from  the  burden  of 
public  debt.  The  arrears  of  the  war, — the  vast 
sacrifice  of  national  property,  and  the  free  use  of 
the  credit  of  the  government  by  the  issues  of  paper 
currency,  rendered  extensive  loans  necessary,  as 
won  as  peace  opened  the  possibility  of  eflecting 
them.  The  operation  of  these  claims  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  government,  carried  the  Austrian 
debt,  in  1826,  to  1,700,000,000  francs,  or  about 
66,000,000/.  sterling  (Balbi).  In  the  seven  years 
elapsed  since  that  time,  the  new  obligations  con- 
tracted have  ^amounted  to  about  12,000,000/., 
making  the  total  debt  78,000,000/.  ;  but  the  sum 
since  redeemed  by  the  Sinking  Fund  being  nearly 
4,000,000/.,  tlie  present  debt  of  the  Austrian 
empire  may  be  computed,  in  round  numbers,  at . 
74»000,000/.,  annually  demanding  nearly  3,800,- 
000/.  for  the  payment  of  its  interest  and  ma- 
nagement. 

This  deduction  from  the  means  of  the  govern- 
ment, leaves  a  disposable  revenue  of  only  14,700,- 
000/.,  of  which  the  army,  although  more  economi- 
cally maintained  than  any  in  Europe  (except  that 
of  Russia),  must,  supported  at  its  present  comple- 
ment, absorb  at  least  a  moiety.  We  shall  not 
presume  to  furnish  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  state 
expenses  of  Austria,  there  being  no  data  nor 
official  documents  on  the  subject^  from  which  we 
could  hope  to  arrive  at  a  fair  approximation  to 
accuracy, 

MilUarj/  force. — The  vast  territorial  extent  of 
tlie  Atistrian  dominions,  and  the  deficient  means 
of  communication  between  her  widely  spread  pro- 
vinces, render  the  military  movements  of  Austria 
slow,  and  her  defective  concert  in  military  opera- 
tions especially  remarkable.      The  time  thus  re- 
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quired  for  the  development  of  her  force,  gives  her 
enemies  a  great  advantage  in  attack,  while  her 
power  seems  to  expand  with  the  prolongation  of 
the  contest.  This  was  especially  instanced  in  the 
war  of  1741,  when,  forced  to  the  very  brink  of  sub- 
jugation by  the  impetuosity  of  the  first  onset,  she 
was  enabled  before  the  termination  of  the  struggle 
to  maintain,  with  the  assistance  of  British  subsidies, 
an  army  of  200,000  men,  to  overawe  Germany, 
carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  France,  and  secure 
the  chief  objects  for  which  she  contended.  In 
1788,  the  forces  of  Joseph  II.  numbered  364,000 
men,  which,  if  directed  by  experienced  generals, 
would  have  been  quite  equal  to  protect  Austria 
against  the  attacks  of  the  French  republicans  in 
1793-4.  Yet  her  army  in  the  Netherlands  scarcely 
at  any  time  exceeded  25,000  men  ;*  and  it  was  not 
until  the  campaign  of  1795,  when  her  enemies  had 
immensely  increased  their  forces  (see  page  57), 
and  the  opportunity  of  triumph  had  passed,  that 
she  assumed  an  imposing  military  attitude. 

In  the  campaign  of  1805  she  had  upwards  of 
400,000  men  on  the  muster-roll.  The  Archduke 
Charles  led  an  army  of  95,000  into  Italy,  with 
which  he  achieved  some  brilliant  exploits ; 
and  General  Mack  was  sent  with  an  army  of 
80,000  men  to  await  the  junction  of  the  Russian 
forces  on  the  Iller;  but  Napoleon,  with  an  aiiny 
of  220,000  strong,  poured  like  a  torrent  through 
Franconia  and  Bavaria,  and  at  Ulm  obliged  the 
Austrian  general  and  his  legions  to  capitulate  as 
prisoners  of  war.f      The  defeat  of  her  arms  at 

♦  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia. 

■j*  In  vain  did  General  Mack  represent  to  his  government  the 
insecurity  of  his  military  position,  and  press  for  the  orders  of 
the  minister  (without  which  he  dared  not  move),  for  permission 
to  fall  back  on  the  advancing  Russians ;  a  disregard  of  his  re- 
monstrances was  the  precursor  to  the  disasters  which  speedily 
followed :  he  was  amused  by  accounts  of  the  rapid  progress  of 
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and  obliged  her  to  yield  to  the  forces  of  the  French 
emperor.  After  the  peace  of  Presburg  in  1805, 
Austria  made  strennous  exertions  to  improve  the 
numerical  strength  aud  discipline  of  her  army; 
and  encouraged  by  the  successive  defeats  of  the 
French  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  she  was  in- 
duced, in  1809j  to  renew  her  coalition  with  Great 
Britain,  and  again  to  measure  her  strength  against 
France*  At  this  time  her  forces  numbered  about 
470,000  men.  At  Aspern,  the  improvement  in 
the  efliciency  of  the  Austrian  troops  was  fully  ap- 
parent ;  but  they  were  unable  to  withstand  the 
impetuosity  of  the  French  at  Wagram,  or  to  save 
Vienna  from  the  grasp  of  the  Corsican.  Towards 
the  close  of  1813  the  Austrian  forces  numbered 
upw^ards  of  500,000  men,  and  the  actual  force  in 
the  field  under  Schwartzenburg  reached  nearly 
half  that  number.  Since  the  peace,  the  menac- 
ing attitude  of  the  Hungarians  and  the  Gallicians, 
and  the  avowed  aversion  of  the  Italians  to  the 
power  which  governs  them,  have  been  subjects  of 
great  uneasiness  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  in- 
duced the  government  to  maintain  the  army  on 
the  full  peace  establishment,  or  271,404  men  ;*  but 
since  the  revolution  of  July  measures  of  precau- 
tion, against  the  effects  of  Frencli  propagmidism^ 
and  the  plans  recommended  by  the  republican 
party  (see  pp,  77-78),  have  induced  the  Austrians 
to  recruit  largely,  and  her  military  forces  at  the 


the  Muscovites,  the  impossibility  of  the  French  army  reacliiirg 
him  before  the  concentration  of  the  alHeti  forces,  and  assured 
that  the  powerful  diversion  to  he  made  by  Great  Britain  on  tlie 
coasts  of  France  would  relieve  him  from  half  the  enemy's  force ; 
Napoieon,  however,  knew  too  wel!  the  advantage  of  rapid  opera- 
tions, and  captured  the  whole  of  the  general's  forces  ere  the 
junction  of  the  allies,  althongh  the  Russians  arrived  on  tlie  very 
day  promised. 

•  BalbJ, 
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commencement  of  the  year  1833  numbered  34 1,537 
men. 

The  military  regulations  of  Austria  are  in  a 
great  measure  similar  to  those  of  France,  Prussia, 
and  the  German  States,  but  in  some  parts  of  the 
empire  special  contingents  of  troops  are  furnished. 
Hungary  supplies  a  force  of  63,000  men;  17,000 
of  which  are  infantry,  and  46,000  cavalry.  *  In 
order  to  keep  alive  a  spirit  of  military  intelligence 
and  familiarity  with  active  service,  to  which  a 
long  period  of  peace  is  so  unfavourable,  it  is  the 
practice  of  the  Austrian,  as  of  other  German 
governments,  to  have  yearly  assemblies  of  large 
bodies  of  troops,  which,  during  an  entire  month, 
perform  a  kind  of  mock  campaign  under  the 
most  experienced  generals,  and  go  through  those 
various  marches  and  counter-marches  which  occur 
in  regular  warfare.  These  important  military 
reviews  are  usually  conducted  in  Austrian  Italy, 
where  large  assemblies  of  troops  are  supposed  to  be 
usefully  employed  in  overawing  the  disaffected. 
The  Austrian  force  in  Lombardy  is  usually  about 
50,000  men,  10,000  of  which  form  a  kind  of 
reserve. 


*  It  has  been  said  with  truth  that  the  Hungarian  troops  fonn 
the  flower  of  the  Austrian  army ;  they  have  played  a  prominent 
part  in  all  the  battle-fields  of  Germany  and  Italy.  Their  cavalry 
is  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  in  Europe,  for  the  horse  is  not 
only  as  brave  as  his  rider,  but,  like  the  centaurs  of  old,  the 
two  appear  to  be  but  one  and  the  same  creature.  The  general 
features  which  characterise  the  Hungarian  soldier,  are,  a  gsdlantry 
which  borders  upon  rashness,  a  singular  skill  and  obstinacy  in 
executing  the  orders  given  him,  however  hard  or  difficult  of 
performance  they  may  be,  and  a  great  attachment  to  his  officers. 
The  appearance  of  the  Hungarian  troops  is  acceptable  to  the  eye; 
their  steadiness  of  manner,  their  lowering  melancholy  look, 
their  dark  shining  hair,  black  mustachios,  and  ivory  teeth,  in 
conjunction  with  the  fine  contour  of  an  expressive  set  of 
features,  give  them  a  right  martial  appearance. — United  Service 
Journal. 
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Marine  force. — Austria  has  heretofore  been  con- 
sidered as  a  purely  military  power.  At  the  peace 
of  1815,  her  navy  was  merely  nominal,  and  she 
resigned  the  guardianship  of  the  Ionian  Islands  to 
Great  Britain,  for  want  of  a  marine  force  to  pro- 
tect them.  Since  that  period,  she  has  established 
a  kind  of  admiralty  board  at  Venice,  and  exten- 
sive arsenals  at  Trieste  and  Porto  Querto,  with 
minor  establishments  on  the  coast  district,  for  the 
construction  of  ships.  From  these  ports  she  has 
launched,  since  1815,  three  ships  of  50  guns  and 
upwards ;  eight  frigates,  of  from  38  to  50  guns ; 
and  sixty-one  armed  vessels  of  inferior  force.* 
The  increase  of  the  naval  power  of  Russia,  of  the 
rising  states  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  and  the  formi- 
dable marine  supported  by  the  Porte,  impose  upon 
Austria  the  policy  of  maintaining  a  navy,  to  pro- 
tect her  political  and  commercial  interests  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  she  seems  to  neglect  no 
opportunity  of  adding  to  her  marine  force. 

From  this  imperfect  view  of  Austrian  statistics, 
we  proceed  to  notice  the  political  character  of 
Austria,  and  the  policy  of  her  government. 

♦  Balbi. 
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SECTION  II. AUSTRIAN  POLITICS. 

Absence  of  national  unity. — ^There  is  no  connect- 
ing link  of  nationality  between  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Austrian  empire.  It  is  an  heteroge- 
neous mass  of  nations  and  people,  separate  in 
character,  language,  habit,  religion,  and  we  may 
add,  government ;  held  together  by  the  vinculum 
of  a  common  fealty,  and  of  submission  to  the  same 
sceptre.  The  Dalmatians  and  the  Hungarians — 
which  latter  boast  descent  from  the  Romans,  and 
retain  in  some  degree  their  language,  but  who  are 
more  properly  descendants  of  the  Gothic  and  Fin- 
nic tribes — are  as  distinct  from  the  Silesians  and 
Styrians,  as  the  Venetians  and  Tyrolese  are  from 
the  Bohemians  and  Gallicians.  Each  of  these  has 
its  peculiar  dialect — Latin,  modern  Greek,  Scla- 
vonic, Italian,  and  German ;  while  they  number 
four  principal  divisions  in  religion — Roman  catho- 
lics, Protestants,  the  members  of  the  Greek  church, 
and  Jews.  A  considerable  number  of  Turks, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Albanians,  and  various  other 
petty  tribes,  are  also  to  be  found  in  various  other 
parts  of  the  empire. 

The  absence  of  union  is  as  remarkable  in  the 
social,  as  in  the  political  condition  of  the  Austrian 
empire.  Here  we  find  no  regular  progression  of 
property  and  intelligence,  no  middle  class  of 
people,  or  connecting  links  between  the  extremes 
of  the  wealth  and  rank  of  the  nobilit}%  and  the 
poverty  and  degradation  of  the  peasantry :  the 
whole  empire  consists  of  the  vast  domains  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  the  miserable  tenements  of  the 
labourers.  This  is  in  a  great  degree  attributable 
to  the  almost  entire  absence  of  foreign  com- 
merce, and  the  delay  in  the  total  abolition  of  the 
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teudal  system.  *  It  is  easy  to  imagine,  how 
greatly  these  fundamental  causes  of  disunion  must 
weaken  the  power  and  political  stability  of  Austria, 
and  how  difficult  a  task  it  is  to  reconcile  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  the  various  sections  of  the  em- 
pire. In  Hungary  and  Gallicia,  the  progress  of 
disaffection  is  evident ;  while  the  avowed  aversion 
of  the  Italians  to  the  poAver  which  rules  them, 
contrasted  with  the  attachment  of  the  Germans  to 
the  established  government,  offers  another  illustra- 
tion of  a  want  of  sympathy  between  the  integral 
portions  of  the  state.  The  government,  however, 
has  long  shewn  a  desire  to  reconcile  these  various 
interests,  and  has  been  liberal  in  dispensing  gra- 
tuitous education  to  the  humbler  classes,  especially 
in  the  German  territories;  yet  is  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  the  estal>lishment  of  a  representative 
assemblvj  where  the  varied  demands  of  the  differ- 
ent states  might  meet  due  investigation  and  need- 
ful concession.  Indeed,  the  establishment  of  a 
general  representative  legislative  assembly  at  Vi- 
enna^  coni])oscd  of  deputies  from  the  various  states, 
seems  incompatible  with  the  political  position  of 
the  empire,  and  by  no  means  w'cll  calculated  to 
reconcile  discordant  interests;  but  to  the  institution 
of  constitutional  assemWies  in  Bohemia,  Gallicia, 
the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  and  ducal  Aus- 
tria, the  march  of  events  seems  slowly,  but  regu- 
larly progressing. 

Policy  with  regard  to  Spain, — ^From  the  14tlj 
century  to  tlie  treaty  of  Versailles  in  1756,  the 
Austrian  and  French  courts  were  incessantly  en- 
gaged as  rivals  for  dominion.  The  long  and  san- 
guinary   wars    l>etween    the    Austrian    emperor, 


•  It  was  not  until  1 743,  that  Maria  Theresa  issued  her  decree^ 
abolishing  vassalage,  and  {^ranting  the  rank  of  farmers  to  all  who 
cultivate  six  acres  of  land. 
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Charles  V.,  and  his  contemporary,  Francis  I., 
mark  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  dynasties  of 
Bourbon  and  Hapsburg.  Spain  and  the  Nether- 
lands were  the  real  objects  of  contention ;  and 
these  unfortunate  countries  were  for  a  long  period 
the  theatre  of  contest,  serving  as  the  great  ceme- 
teries for  the  multitudes  of  human  beings  sacrificed 
to  the  ambition  of  rival  princes.  At  the  death  of 
Charles  V.,  the  crown  of  Spain  and  the  Indies 
devolved  to  his  second  son,  Philip ;  which  event, 
although  eflTecting  a  political  division  of  the  vast 
dominions  of  the  late  emperor,  yet  retained  to 
Austria  her  predominating  influence  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  While  French  interests 
were  excluded  from  Spain,  her  Gallic  neighbour 
waged  the  most  cruel  wars  against  her :  Catalonia 
was  ruined  by  the  protracted  contest ;  while,  under 
Louis  XIII.,  and  in  the  early  years  of  his  bigoted 
successor,  France  made  great  acquisitions  in  the 
Low  Countries.  In  1659,  Philip  IV.,  to  propitiate 
his  powerful  neighbour,  Louis  XIV.,  concluded 
the  Pyrenean  treaty,  by  which  the  Spanish  king 
agreed  to  the  matrimonial  alliance  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa,  with  the 
youthful  and  amorous  Louis.*  This  union  of  the 
French  and  Austro-Spanish  families  was  viewed 
with  great  jealousy,  not  only  by  all  the  European 
maritime  powers,  but  by  the  Spaniards  them- 
selves ;  and  considered  by  all  parties,  as  the  pre- 
lude to  the  union  of  the  Spanish  and  French 
crowns.  To  satisfy  the  discontented  Spaniards, 
and  to  soothe  the  suspicions  of  the  Austrian  and 
other  governments,  the  marriage  articles  embraced 

*  This  intermarriage  was  an  old  project  of  the  French,  who 
were  always  considered  the  principal  instruments  in  defeating 
the  one  contracted  with  our  Charles  1.,  who,  when  Prince  of 
Wales,  made  a  romantic  excursion  into  Spain,  to  fetch  the  In- 
fanta. 
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the  formal  renunciation  of  the  Infanta^  of  her  pre- 
tensions to  the  Spanish  crown  ;  for  which  sacrifice 

she  received  a  large  pecnniary  dower,  as  compen- 
sation. While  Charles  IV,  remained  the  rightful 
heir  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  the  prospect  of  a 
French  succession,  through  the  female  line,  was 
only  viewed  as  a  possihle  occurrence,  which  was  still 
further  provided  against,  by  the  formal  renuncia- 
tion made  by  the  Gallic  queen.  But  when  the  failure 
of  the  male  line  appeared  probable,  the  aggran- 
dizing  spirit  of  Louis  excited  lively  fearSj  not  only 
with  Austria,' — to  whom^  as  a  purely  continental 
state,  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power 
w^as  of  the  highest  importance, — but  also  with 
Great  Britain,  which,  from  its  geographical  and 
political  position,  had  less  cause  to  dread  the  pre- 
ponderance of  France.* 

At  the  accession  of  the  Orange  familj^  to  the 
Britisli  throne,  the  jealousy  of  the  English  at  the 
aggrandising  policy  of  the  French  king,  which  had 
slumbered  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  James 
11. ,  was  roused  into  action,  and  Great  Britain  bound 
herself  to  assist  Austria  in  taking  and  keeping  pos- 
session of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  whenever,  by  the 
death  of  the  Spanish  king  without  heirs  male,  the 
Bourbons  should  attempt  to  enforce  their  preten- 


*  In  March,  1676,  the  English  Commons  addressed  Charles 
II. I  representing  "  that  the  minds  of  your  majesty's  people  are 
muL'h  disquieted  with  the  manifest  danger  arising  to  your 
majesty's  kingdomsi  by  the  growth  and  power  of  the  French 
king,  especially  by  the  acqusitioiis  already  made,  and  the  further 
progress  likely  to  be  made  by  hmi,  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands; 
in  the  preservation  and  security  whereof,  we  humbly  conceive, 
the  interest  of  your  majesty  and  the  safety  of  the  kingdom  are 
highly  concerned ;  and  therefore  wc  most  humbly  beseech  your 
majesty  to  take  the  same  into  your  royal  care,  and  to  strengthen 
yourself  with  such  stricter  alliances  as  may  secure  your  majesty's 
kingdoms^  and  preserve  and  secure  the  said  Netherlands,  and 
thereby  quiet  the  minds  of  your  majesty's  people/* — Com,  Jour^ 
naif  vol.  ix.  p.  396, 
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sion8  to  the  crown  of  Spain.*  The  wars  of  1689, 
which  followed,  produced  the  treaty  of  partition, 
by  which  France  compromised  all  claims  to  the 
Spanish  succession;  but  Charles  II.,  who  died  in 
1701,  bequeathing  his  crown  to  the  Due  d'Anjou, 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  French  king,  regard- 
less of  the  treaty  of  partition,  developed  his  ambi- 
tious projects,  and  placed  his  grandson,  Philip  V., 
on  the  Spanish  throne.  This  perfidy  roused  a 
general  indignation  in  Europe,  and  led  to  the 
grand  alliance  of  1701,  by  which  Great  Britain 
engaged. to  assist  Austria  m  enforcing  the  claims 
of  the  Archduke  Charles  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
The  emperor,  Ferdinand  IIL,  dying  without  issue, 
the  imperial  crown  devolved  to  his  brother,  who 
acceded  to  the  empire  under  the  title  of  Charles 
VI.,  an  event  which  made  it  less  desirable  that  he 
should  succeed  in  his  claims  on  Spain;  hence  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713,  Philip  V.  was  con- 
firmed in  his  title  as  king  of  Spain,  on  a  formal 
renunciation  of  his  claims  to  the  crown  of  France ; 
and  as  the  main  object  of  the  war  was  to  prevent 
the  union  of  the  Gallic  and  Spanish  crowns,  a 
union  which  the  Spanish  nation  would  by  no 
means  permit,  a  new  law  of  succession  was  effected, 
which  purposed  to  prevent  the  regal  authority 
from  devolving  to  a  foreign  prince,  by  excluding 
females,  under  certain  exceptions,  from  inheriting 
the  throne. t    Thus  in  every  successive  generation, 

*  The  princes  and  states  who  had  neglected  or  favoured  the 
growth  of  the  power  of  France,  which  all  of  them  had  done  in 
their  turns,  saw  their  error,  saw  the  necessity  of  repairing  it,  and 
saw  that  unless  they  cotdd  check  France  by  uniting  a  power  su- 
perior to  her's,  it  would  be  impossible  to  hinder  her  from  succeed- 
ing in  her  great  designs  on  the  Spanish  succession. — Extract 
from  BoUngbroke*s  Letters. 

-f-  The  law  of  1713  establishes  a  preference  of  males  to  females 
in  all  possible  cases.  By  the  statute  of  Philip  V.,  if  no  male  heir 
could  be  had,  a  female  was  to  inherit ;  and  in  case  neither  descend- 
ing from  the  original  stock  could  be  found,  the  crown  was  to  pass 
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the  family  connexion  between  the  reigning  dynas- 
ties of  France  and  Spain  became  less  intimate ;  and 
while  Philip  V/s  law  of  succession  remained  in 
force,  tlie  European  continent,  and  especially  Ans- 
tria,  had  no  cause  for  jealousy  on  that  point ;  but 
the  late  abrogation  of  this  Uiw  (May  1830)  seems  to 
sweep  away  all  these  principles,  for  which  the 
allies  of  1701  made  such  enormous  sacrifices,  and 
to  strike  at  the  very  root  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
the  provisions  of  which  were  considered  so  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power. 

Tlie  importance  which  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  lord 
Chatham,  attached  to  the  preservation  of  Pliilip 
V/b  law,  is  evidenced  by  his  correspondence  with 
Sir  James  Gray,  the  British  ambassador  at  Naples 
in  1758.  Ferdinand  VI.  was  then  in  his  last  illness, 
and  a  strono^  party  was  formed  in  Madrid  to  defeat 
the  law  of  1713,  by  transferring  the  crown  to  Philip 
of  Parma*  So  anxious  w^as  George  IL  to  prevent 
the  violation  of  Philip  V/s  law%  that  he  directed 
Mr.  Pitt  to  inform  the  British  minister  at  Naples 
of  the  existence  of  the  plot,  which  he  did  under 
date  December  1,  1758;  and  the  fact  was  made 
known  to  king  Charles  of  Naples  and  his  queen.* 

to  the  house  of  Savoy.  The  law  for  regtikthig  the  succession  i« 
to  he  found  in  the  Novissima  Recopikcion, — A^ational  Code. 

*  The  court  of  France  seeing  it  could  no  longer  count  upon  the 
re-estahlishmcnt  of  the  king's  healthy  has  renounced  Uie  designs 
laid  during  the  illness  of  the  queen,  and  what  had  heen  ripened 
since  the  death  of  that  princess.  To  these  has  succeeded  another 
design  ;  it  has  been  in  agitation  three  weeks,  or  a  month  preceding 
the  14th  of  Novemher*  the  date  of  the  intelligence,  viz* :— To  en- 
gage  the  king  of  Spain  to  ahdicate,  and  remit  the  crown  in  favour 
of  Don  Philip.  However,  this  project  prevents  not  France  from 
employing  the  greatest  management  towards  the  court  of  Naples, 
in  order  to  put  Bon  Carlos,  as  they  call  him,  in  their  interest,  in 
case  he  should  mount  the  tlirone  of  Spain*  In  a  word»  the  affairs 
of  that  kingdom  make  the  chief  object  of  the  attention  of  the  court 
of  Versailles,  and  there  will  very  shortly  happen  a  great  change 
in  Spain*  —  Mr,  PHfs  confidential  letter  to  Sir  James  Gray*  — 
Exi rn ried  fro m  Mr,   IVa Ito it's  pa mph lei , 
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The  preservation  of  the  law  is  of  no  less  import- 
ance in  1833  than  in  1758,  and  we  feel  convinced 
that  the  question  **  who  is  the  rightful  successor  to 
the  Spanish   throne?"  must   shortly  engage  the 
attention  of  the  leading  European  governments, 
and  that  they  must  soon  recommence  protocoUing 
on  the  subject.     The  question  is  of  infinitely  more 
importance  to  Austria  than  to  Great  Britain.    The 
preservation  of  the  European  or  rather  continental 
equilibrium,  would  scarcely  furnish,  to  the  British 
nation,  a  popular  cause  for  war — the  British  people 
have  too  much  good  sense  to  sacrifice  their  blood 
and  treasure  in  a  cause  which  is  not  national — but 
with  Austria  the  case  stands  on   other  ground. 
Aware  of  the  feeble  tenure  by  which  she  maintains 
her  authority  over  the  eastern  portions  of  her  em- 
pire, she  would  direct  her  efforts  in  opposition  to 
changes  in  the  fundamental  law  of  Spain,  which 
abolished  the  agnatic  or  male  lineal  succession ; 
she  would  suffer  no  renewed  ''  family  compacts" 
to  which  such  changes  might  lead,  and  which  would 
threaten  her  dominions  in  the  west.    Austria  with- 
holds her  recognition  of  Donna  Isabella,  and  seems 
to  feel  the  necessity  of  caution  against  the  recur- 
rence of  a  Pyrenean  treaty;  the  Aulic  council  of 
Vienna  evidently  doubts  the  justice  of  the  views 
entertained  by  Lord  Grey,  who  says,  *'  the  arrange- 
ment for  the  queen  to  inherit  is  founded  upon  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  country,  and  that  she 
is  now  sovereign  de  facto  and  dejure.''* 

The  new  law  of  succession,  if  it  is  understood 
to  abolish  the  Auto  acordardo  of  Philip  V.,  might 
possibly  awaken  the  dormant  claims  of  the  Haps- 
burg  dynasty  to  the  Spanish  crown,  and  hence 
deeply  sow  tne  seeds  of  a  renewal  of  such  grievous 
wars  as  during  the  17th,  and  early  years  of  the 
18th  centuries,  crimsoned  the  soils  of  Spain  and 

•  Speech  of  Lord  Grey,  4th  February,  1884. 
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Flanders  with  human  gore.*  Austria  views  with 
mistrust  the  consolidation  of  French  interests  in 
Belgium;  and  although  she  rckietaotly  permitted, 
what  some  consider,  the  implanting  of  the  Orleans' 
dynasty  in  that  country,  she  would  decidedly 
resist  the  accomplishment  of  a  similar  project 
beyond  the  Pyrenees  ; — v>e  have  been  disposed  to 
connect  the  question  of  the  Spanish  succession  with 
Austrian  politics,  viewing  it  as  one,  from  which, 
in  the  absence  of  a  vigilant  policy,  the  most 
unhappy  consequences  may  arise,  especially  as 
regards  the  European  continent. 

Decline  of  Austrian  injluence  in  Otrmany, — ^The 
influence  of  Austria  in  the  affairs  of  Germany, 
seems  to  date  its  decline  from  the  period  when 
Prussia  first  merged  into  monarchy.  By  the 
rebellion  of  the  hitter  against  her  political  parent, 
in  1741,  Austria  lost  a  part  of  her  Silesian  pro- 
vinces, and  sunk  in  her  patrimonial  influence 
over  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Germanic  empire* 
In  1756  she  formed  the  ''monstrous  alliance'' 
with  France,  concocted  under  the  auspices  of 
Baron  Kaunitz,   and    the   Abbe  de    Bernis ;    the 


*  The  present  Austrian  emperor,  is  the  grandson  of  Maria 
Theresa,  daughter  of  Charles  VI.,  who  was  acknowledgt^  as 
king  Charles  IIL  of  Spain,  by  Great  Britain*  HoUand,  and  other 
states,  and  addressed  by  the  title  of  **  majesty,*'  by  pope  Clement 
Xr,,  10th  of  October,  1709.  He  was  also  proclaimed  king,  in 
Madrid,  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  when  after  the  battle 
of  Almenare,  21st  July,  1710,  the  allies  entered  the  capital.  The 
title  of  the  Autrian  family  to  tlie  Spanish  crown,  would  be  through 
the  female  line  :  hence  if  the  ancient  law  of  succession  is  agnatic^  the 
Austrian  ^mily  have  no  claim  ;  but  if  cognatic^  and  the  pragmatic 
sxmction  of  Ferdinand  Vll.  is  considered  as  nboUahing  the  law 
of  Philip  v.,  then  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  claims  of  the  present 
archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  are  equal  to  those  of  Donna  Isabella ; 
the  only  circumstance  which  impairs  his  claim,  is,  that  Austria 
being  a  party  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  accepted  the  renun* 
ciation  of  Philip  V.,  and  acknowledged  the  Bourbon  dynasty  as 
}mn  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
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object  of  which  was  to  obtain,  by  an  overpowering 
force,  the  restitution  of  Silesia;  subsequently  the 
Czarina  Katherine  joined  the  coalition — when,  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  Russian  system,  the 
partition  of  European  Turkey  formed  the  ambi- 
tious object  of  these  aspiring  dames;  but  the  com- 
bined eftbrts  of  Prussia  and  Great  Britain  defeated 
the  scheme,  and  the  Great  Lion  was  confirmed 
.  in  the  possession  of  the  contested  ground.  From 
this  period  Austria  disclaimed  French  alliance, 
and  the  memorable  words  of  Joseph  II.,  ^*I1  n'  y  a 
plus  de  Silesie,"  announced  to  Europe  that  the 
possession  of  that  province  should  be  no  longer 
an  object  of  contention.  In  the  war  of  1793, 
Austria  but  feebly  defended  her  Flemish  pro- 
vinces, and  seemed  more  disposed  to  concentrate 
her  power,  and  maintain  her  authority  in  Italy. 
Napoleon  thrice  dictated  terms  of  peace  to  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna  ;  but  although  he  claimed  some 
of  the  western  territories,  as  the  fruit  of  his 
victories,  and  curtailed  the  influence  of  Austria 
in  Germany,  he  saw  the  impolicy  of  impairing 
her  resources,  and  by  indemnities  in  Italy  for  her 
loss  of  territory  in  the  west,  maintained  her  as  a 
strong  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  Russia. 
At  the  peace  of  1814,  the  emperor  renounced  his 
claims  to  the  Flemish  provinces,  and  readily 
assented  to  the  formation  of  the  new  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands.  The  Austrian  policy  at  the 
general  peace,  was  to  exclude  France  from  the 
influence  she  had  assumed  over  the  Germanic 
states  during  the  war ;  with  this  view,  she  con- 
sented to  the  incorporation  of  the  provinces  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse  with  Prussia, 
which  was  thus  advanced  to  the  confines  of  the 
French  and  Belgic  territories,  forming  a  barrier 
against  French  encroachments  in  that  quarter ; 
while  the  newly  organized  Germanic  confedera- 
tion, which  comprises  14,000,000  of  people,  and 
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furnishes  a  combined  force  of  120,000  soldiers, 
was  destined  to  strengthen  the  same  oljject.  At 
the  peace  of  1815,  the  course  of  the  Inn,  was 
made  the  north  western  houndarv  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  giving  her  an  accession  of  territory 
whicli  had  long  been  an  object  of  her  ambition, 
and  as  forming  a  national  and  defensible  barrier 
against  invasion  from  the  west.  This  being  ac- 
quired, Francis  11.  renounced  the  antiquated  title 
of  the  emperor  of  Germany^  which  had  formerly 
involved  Austria  in  the  most  grievous  wars,  and 
sharing  with  Prussia  the  old  family  influence  of 
the  house  of  Hapsburg  in  the  affairs  of  the  Ger- 
manic states,  seemed  desirous  of  removing  every 
impediment  to  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of 
Europe.  Since  the  late  French  revolution,  Austria 
has  enlarged  the  exercise  of  her  authority  in  re- 
pressing that  eagerness  for  the  establishment  of 
liberal  government,  which  has  of  late  so  especially 
characterised  the  minor  states  of  the  Germanic  con- 
federacy. Here  she  treads  on  dangerous  gronnd ; 
DO  part  of  the  European  continent  marches  so 
rapidly  in  the  course  of  intellectual  improvement, 
or  recjuires  so  large  a  share  of  real  reform  in 
the  plans  of  government.  The  Krudner*  system 
of  rule,  no  longer  harmonises  with  the  growing 
intelligence  of  the  Germans,  and  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Berlin  may  as  well  attempt  to  dam 
up  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  as 
to  stifle  the  springs  of  public  opinion,  which  must 
unerringly  enlect  a  liberal  change  in  the  political 
institutions  of  the  Grermanic  states. 

The  growth  of  Ansirian  power  in  Italy. — But 
while  we  view  the  progressive  decadence  of  the 


*  The  name  of  the  hypocritieal  old  woman  who  is  said  to  have 
suggested  Ihe  idea  of  the  holy  alliance  (in  1815),  George  IV. 
declined  the  invitation  of  the  alh'es,  to  hecome  a  memher  of  the 
holy  leaprne,  as  being  incompatihle  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 
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Austrian  regime  in  Germany,  we  find  its  nucleus 
gradually  expanding  over  the  various  states  of 
Italy.  The  Italian  peninsula,  in  fact,  has  become 
what  Germany  formerly  was,  '*  the  patrimony  of 
the  House  of  Austria."  The  Venetian  States,  the 
Milanese,  and  Tyrol,  are  integral  parts  of  the 
empire;  Modena,  Parma,  and  Tuscany,  are  go- 
verned by  the  princes  of  the  Hapsburg  family ; 
while  the  court  of  Vienna  assumes  a  directing  in- 
fluence over  the  Sardinian,  Papal,  and  Neapolitan 
dominions.  The  sovereignty  of  Italy  seems  to  be 
a  main  point  with  Austria ;  and  any  foreign  in- 
terference tending  to  impair  her  influence  over 
the  Italian  governments,  seems  to  touch  the 
very  nerve  of  her  jealousy.  Lombardy  is  the 
most  precious  gem  in  the  imperial  diadem; 
and  the  danger  which  menaced  the  Austrian 
authority  in  that  quarter,  following  the  insurrec- 
tionary movements  which  broke  out  in  Modena 
and  Parma  after  the  late  French  revolution,  and 
subsequently  at  Bologna,  and  other  parts  of  the 
papal  states,  excited  the  most  lively  fears  in  the 
Vienna  cabinet.  The  march  of  the  Austrian 
troops  into  central  Italy  in  1832,  was  a  grievous 
oflTence  to  the  French  liberals,  and  Louis  Philippe's 
ministers  were  obliged  to  insist  upon  their  recal, 
by  threatening  that,  in  case  of  refusal,  a  French 
army  should  cross  the  Alps.  The  subsequent  ex- 
pedition to  Ancona  was  merely  intended  to  explain 
to  Austria,  in  terms  which  could  not  be  misunder- 
stood, that  France  had  an  equal  right  of  inter- 
ference in  the  afiairs  of  Italy.  Such  measures, 
viewed  by  the  Aulic  Council  as  **acts  of  aggres- 
sion," are  most  calculated  to  excite  resistance;  but 
while  Austria  is  left  to  pursue  her  own  plans  in  the 
Italian  peninsula,  and  her  territories  are  secure 
against  hostile  invasion,  her  efforts  will  be  strongly 
directed  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 

M  2 
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The  insecurity  of  her  Eastern  dominions, — It  is 
towards  the  east  that  the  Austrian  doiiiiiiions  pre- 
sent the  niost  vulnerable  points.  The  independent 
and  menacing  spirit  of  the  Hungarians  ;  tlie  indif- 
ference of  her  Polish  subjects  to  her  authority  ; 
and  the  claims  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh 
to  Eastern  Gallicia,  wliich  the  Anstrians  are  well 
aware  is  only  another  name  for  Red  Russia,  are 
matters  of  great  uneasiness  with  the  imperial  court* 

In  Hungary,  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  are 
retained  (in  spite  of  the  edicts  of  Maria  Theresa 
and  Joseph  H,)  in  the  most  abject  servility,  by  an 
overbearing  aristocracy.  The  nobles  are  divided 
into  two  classes, ^ — the  lords  of  extensive  domains, 
and  those  who  cultivate  the  farms.  The  nobles 
may  possess  land  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom, 
while  the  burgesses  can  only  acquire  hereditary 

firoperty  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  burg.— Josepli 
L,  in  1798,  decreed  that  every  Hungarian  should 
possess  the  right  of  acquiring  hereditary  property, 
and  that  the  taxes,  which  are  now  entirely  borne 
by  the  peasants,  should  be  equalized ;  luit  tlie  Diet 
peremptorily  refused  its  sanction  to  the  decree, 
and  it  was  necessarily  revoked.* 

''These  diftbrences,/'  said  the  members  of  the 
Diet  in  their  remonstrance,  **  constitute  our  privi- 
leges ;  they  may  be  taken  from  any  of  us  for  a 
capital  crime,  but  what  crime  have  we  committed  ? 
The  kingdom  of  Hungary  is  as  independent  of 
Austria,  as  Hanover  is  of  England  ;  we  obey  no 
emperor;  Joseph  II.  is  not  our  king;  he  has  nut 
taken  the  oaths,  he  has  not  been  crowned,  he  is 
an    usurper/' t      Such    language  to   an  absolute 

•  Such  consequences  followed  the  proclamations  of  Nai*oleon 
to  the  PrUMsmns^  when  he  invaded  their  country  in  180G. — 
Schkttzer  Sfaats  Jnzeigat^  vol.  xlv.  p,  121— x v.   p»  336. 

f  Captain  Sherer  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  Hunga* 
rian  Diet,  and  speaks  of  the  independent  and  hold  character  of 
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monarch  must  convince  Austria  of  the  insecurity 
of  her  tenure  in  Hungary;  and  she  cannot  but 
feel  the  danger  to  which  her  territories  are  ex- 
posed by  their  contiguity  to  the  states  of  the 
aggrandizing  Russians.  It  is  strongly  affirmed, 
that  Russian  emissaries  are  already  active  in  fo- 
menting the  resistance  of  Hungary  to  Austrian 
authority ;  and  when  we  reflect  on  tne  low  state  of 
civilization  in  this  kingdom,  the  wrongs  which  the 
numerical  force  of  the  nation  endure  through  bad 
government,  and  the  inflexible  character  of  its 
governing  plan,  surprise  would  scarcely  be  excited 
were  the  peasantry  to  flock  to  the  standard  of  an 
invader,  who  allured  them  with  even  vain  pro- 
mises of  immediate  emancipation. 

The  political  state  of  Austria  presents  to  the 
contemplative  reader  every  feature  of  insecurity. 
Foreign  attack  and  internal  discord  are  both  to 
be  dreaded.  A  conciliating  and  pacific  policy, 
and  the  continuance  of  amicable  relations  with 
her  ancient  ally  (Great  Britain),  in  opposing  the 
designs  of  Russia  against  Turkey,  appear  to  be 
the  course  best  adapted  to  her  present  position. 

the  speeches  of  the  members.  The  president,  who  exercises  great 
control  over  the  assembly,  is  appointed  by  the  court  of  Vienna. 
Captain  Sherer  compares  the  Diet  to  a  high-spirited  prancing 
horse,  and  the  president  to  its  rider,  who,  holding  the  animal 
with  a  sharp  bit,  checks  him  at  will.  The  restiff  animal,  if  not 
well  managed  may,  however,  some  day  throw  his  rider. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


STATISTICAL  AND  POLITICAL  REVIEW  OF 
PRUSSIA. 


SECTION  I. — ^PRUSSlAN  STATISTICS, 

Orkfm  and  growth  of  the  Pnismin  monarchy, — 
The  Prussians  are  supposed  to  spring  from  a  branch 
of  the  Sclavonian  race,  known  by  the  Romans,  as 
Vencde^,  or  Wends,  mixed  Gothic  tribes,  who 
inhabited  the  countries  watered  by  the  VistuUi  and 
the  Nieman;  they  were  denominated  Prucksi,  or 
Prutsi,  and  were  probably  connected  with  the 
Borusci,  a  more  eastern  tribe,  or  with  the  Po- 
Russians,  a  Sclavonic  people  whose  name  signifies 
the  neighbour  of  the  Russians. 

These  tribes  supported,  during  a  long  period, 
their  independence,  and  in  the  middle  ages  seem 
to  have  attained  to  some  degree  of  civilization  . 
But  in  the  13th  century  they  were  subdued 
by  Wildermar,  king  of  Denmark,  who  unfurled 
dtatahro(/y  (the  rod  and  white  banner  of  the  holy 
cross),*  and  desolated  the  greater  part  of  Prussia 
and  Livonia,  The  PoUsh  princes,  unable  to  check 
their  incursions,  implored  the  assistance  of  the 
Teutonic  knights,  a  religious  and  military  order, 
which  originated  during  the  mania  of  the  crusades^ 
the  chief  duty  of  which,  was  to  subdue  the  infidels 
who  refused  to  be  converted  by  the  miracles  and 
•  rrcKiilcil  ky  t*i«^  p«pc  to  the  Donjjih  king. 
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sermons  of  the  missionaries  :  for  nearly  two  cetitii- 
ties  this  order  continued  to  rule  Prussia,  which 
was  held  as  a  fief  of  Poland,  The  authority  of  the 
Teutonic  knights  began  to  decline  after  the  battle 
of  Tannenberg,  1410;  and  by  the  peace  of  Cracow, 
in  ISiSj  was  completely  annihilated,  by  which  the 
constitution  of  the  country  was  radically  changed. 
Prince  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  the  great  master 
of  the  order  J  was  acknowledged  hereditary  grand 
duke  of  Prussia,  and  did  homage  to  the  Polish 
monarch  for  his  petty  states  in  the  north.  The 
elector  Albert,  in  1618,  added  the  duchy  of 
Prussia  to  the  states  of  the  electoral  house  of 
Brandenburg,  which  has  since  that  lime  kept  pos- 
session of  it.  By  the  treaty  of  Wehlaw  in  1657, 
the  duchy  of  Prussia  was  raised  to  an  independent 
sovereignty  by  the  elector  Frederick  William.  lu 
1700  his  son  and  successor  assumed,  of  his  own 
accord,  the  title  of  king,  and  the  following  year 
the  emperor  Leopold,  with  his  own  hands,  placed 
the  royal  diadem  on  tlie  head  of  the  Prussian 
monarch.  The  troubles  following  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Charles  VL,  1740^  provided  Frederick  11. 
an  opjiortunity  of  enforcing  his  claims  on  Silesia, 
By  the  peace  of  Breslaw,  Berlin,  and  subsequent 
treaties,  tlic  crown  of  Bohemia  had  renounced  not 
only  possession,  but  all  its  right  to  that  duchy,  and 
hence  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  argued  that  they  had 
become  sovereign  dukes  of  the  country,  and  not 
subject  to  the  emperor.  Tlie  weakness  of  the 
Austrian  government  enabled  the  king  of  Prussia^ 
in  a  great  degree,  to  realize  his  claims,  and  hence 
he  greatly  extended  the  area  of  his  kingdom.  The 
seven  years'  war  desolated  the  country,  and  added 
but  little  temtory  to  the  Prussian  dominions.  By 
successive  treaties  and  partitions,  Prussia  has  ob- 
tained, or  assimied  a  kind  of  sovereignty  over 
various  German  ducliies,  which  have  elevated  the 
monarcliy  to  rank,  in  the  present  age,  among  the 
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leading  European  powers.  Here,  however,  as  in 
the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  the  want  of 
national  identity  is  particularly  striking.  Without 
natural  boundaries,  the  geographical  figure  of  the 
the  kingdom  of  Prussia  is  extremely  irregidar ; 
and  heing  composed  of  various  detached  portions 
of  territoryj  such  as  Saxe-Weimar,  part  of  Saxony, 
Neufehatel,  &c.,  it  is  rendered  particularly  open  to 
attack. 

In  breadth,  the  Prussian  dominions  vary  from 
70  to  360  English  miles.  The  rectilineal  distance 
from  Dantzic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  to  Ra- 
tisbon  on  the  Oder,  would  give  about  360  miles, 
being  the  maximum  breadth. — A  right  line  drawn 
fmm  the  walls  of  Thiouville  to  Tilsit  on  the  Nie- 
nuni,  would  describe  a  distance  of  about  1200 
miles,  being  the  extreme  length.  The  superficial 
area  of  the  entire  dominions  of  Prussia,  is  104jC56 
British  square  miles. 

Populution. — Little  is  know^n  of  the  population 
of  Prussia  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
IRth  century,  when  it  is  said  to  have  numbered 
about  700,000  ;  but  by  the  pestilence  which  raged 
on  the  European  Continent  in  1709,  she  lost  more 
than  one-sixth  of  her  inbal>itauts  ;*  her  num- 
bers were,  how^ever,  augmented  by  the  settle- 
ment of  large  bodies  of  Saltzburgers,  protestants 
who  took  rel'uge  in  Prussia  from  the  persecutions 
of  tlie  fanatic  liishop  ;  and  tliese  emigrations  were 
followed  liy  others  from  Switzerland,  Alsace,  and 
the  Pahitinate. 

By  the  tulditiou  of  a  part  of  Silesia  in  1741, 
about  500,000  jjcople  were  added  to  the  population 
of  the  Prussian  dominions  ;  but  tlic  progress  of 
increasing  nunibers  was  retarded  by  the  seven 
years'  war;  and  in   1772,  Eastern  Prussia  num- 

•  8iismiU"li  (GattHuhcOrtiniiig)  Sfiys  that  twice  this  proportion 
fell  by  the  plngvie. 
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bered  only  750,000  souls.  Since  this  period  a 
great  change  has  taken  place.  By  the  partition 
of  Poland,  the  Prussian  monarchy  obtained  what 
was  formerly  Polish  Prussia,  and  the  territory  of 
Netz,  which  contained  a  population  of  about 
416,000  souls.  By  these  additions  her  population 
was  rapidly  increased,  and  attained,  in  1795,  to 
about  4,005,000  souls ; — there  being  in 

Eastern  Prussia 964,000 

New  Ditto  (Poland)    ....  817,000 

Western  Ditto 1,387,000 

Southern  Ditto 837,000 


4,005,000 

Napoleon,  however,  in  1807,  overturned  the 
frail  edifice  erected  by  Frederick  the  Great. — 
Prussia  renounced  almost  all  her  Polish  territories, 
and  found  herself  reduced  to  nearly  her  ancient 
limits.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  however,  she 
obtained  the  restitution  of  nearly  the  whole  of  her 
Polish  provinces,  and  extended  her  dominions  and 
influence  over  a  vast  expanse  of  country  towards 
the  west.  By  the  census  of  1817,  the  population 
of  the  ten  provinces  was  10,537,566,  which,  by 
the  ofiicial  return  made  in  1827,  had  increased  to 
12,652,278. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  population 
of  the  ten  provinces  in  1833,  founded  upon  the 
ofiicial  returns  of  1827;  also  the  superficial  area 
of  each  province,  according  to  Hassel : — 

Area  in 
Inhabitants.  square  miles. 

Silesia 2,665,600 

Brandenburg       ....     1,756,500 

Saxony 1,530,300 

Westphalia 1,310,200 

Lower  Rhine      ....     1,154,600 
Juliers,  Cleves,  and  Berg  .     1,105,300 


Eastern  Prussia 
Posen  .  .  . 
Pomerania  .  . 
Western  Prussia 


1,043,200 

1,110,100 

902,400 

798,900 

13,377,100 


14,861 
14,939 
8,492 
7,565 
6,432 
3,638 
15,115 
11,251 
12,353 
10,010 

104,656 
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The  average  density  of  the  population  of  Prussia 
was,  ill  1833,  about  128  to  the  square  mile;  but 
iu  this,  as  in  every  other  political  feature  of  the 
monarchy,  the  irregularity  is  very  considerable. 
In  the  provinces  of  Juliers,  Cleves,  and  Berg, 
which  border  the  French  and  Belgium  frontiers, 
and  whicli  were  for  several  years  an  integral  part 
of  the  French  empire,  the  density  of  inhabitants  is 
equal  to  338  to  the  square  mile  ;  while  in  Eastern 
Prussia,  it  is  69 ,  and  in  Western  Prussia  and 
Pomerania,  only  57. 

i?et;e/iii£?.— Until  a  late  date,  the  Prussian  finan- 
cial system  was  so  incongruous  and  irregular,  that 
the  sources  from  which  the  revenue  was  derived 
were  scarcely  known  to  those  most  interested  in 
the  affairs  of  the  state.  Every  province  had  its 
separate  tariff;  and  in  many  of  the  provinces,  tlie 
communes,  or  districts,  were  subject  to  peculiar 
fiscal  regulations.  In  Westphalia,  alone,  there 
were  five  different  modes  of  taxation ;  and  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  tlie  nura* 
ber  amounted  to  no  less  than  sivti/* 

The  provinces  wrested  from  France  were  go- 
verned by  the  same  financial  laws  to  wdiich  they 
had  been  subject  under  the  French  regime  ; — the 
Saxon  provinces  also  retained  their  former  tariff. 
In  some  of  the  provinces  direct  taxation  was 
scarcely  known,  and  the  revenue  was  ahnost  en- 
tirely  raised  by  taxes  on  consumable  commodities; 
while  in  others  nearly  the  whole  revenue  was 
raised  by  direct  imposts  on  lands  and  buildings, 
and  liy  the  capitation  tax,  a  system  which  gave  rise 
to  incessant  smuggling,  great  impediments  to  in- 
terior commerce,  and  necessitated  an  undue  and 
vast  expense  in  the  collection  and  protection  of  tlje 
revenue.  This  system  continued  until  the  close  of 
tlie  year  1817*  at  whicli  |»eriod  the  net  revenue 
contributed  Iiy  the  several  provinces  was  as  under: 
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Guilders. 

Silesia 13,500,000 

Saxony 10,417,000 

Brandenburgh 9,000,000 

Julien,  Cleves,  and  Berg  8,670,000 

Westphalia 8,413,000 

East  Prussia           ....  8,100,000 

Lower  Rhine 7,000,000 

West  Prussia          ....  3,750,000 

Posen 3,100,000 

Pomerania 3,000,000 

Total     .         .     .     74,950,000* 

The  value  of  the  guilder  is  about  two  shillings 
English,  hence  the  total  amount  of  the  Prussian 
revenue,  in  the  year  1817,  was  7,496,800/.  ster- 
ling.f  From  this  period  began  a  new  plan  of 
Prussian  finance ;  the  laws  of  1818  and  1820 
abolished  all  local  tariffs,  and  established  a  fixed 
ratio  of  taxation  throughout  the  entire  monarchy, 
calculated  to  produce  a  small  but  growing  excess 
over  the  revenues  collected  under  the  old  sys- 
tem, and  very  considerably  to  economise  the 
charge  for  collection.  This  amelioration  of  sys- 
tem, joined  to  the  progressive  expansion  of  re- 
sources, carried  the  revenue  of  the  year  1826  to 
about  8,250,000/.  sterling.  J  In  1829  there  was  a 
partial  reduction  of  taxation ;  but  the  actual 
amount  of  revenue  received,  so  far  from  dimi- 
nishing, has  been  progressively  but  slowly  increas- 
ing attaining  in  1832  about  8,600,000/. 

The  absolute  governments  of  Europe  publish  but 
few  financial  statements,  and  hence  the  estimates  of 
various  statistical  authorities  are  deficient  in  that 
accuracy  of  detail,  which  characterises  the  ofiicial 
documents  of  the  representative  states.  Malte- 
Brun,  Hassel,  Balbi,  and  other  writers  have, 
however,  furnished  some  estimates  of  the  various 

*  The  contribution  of  each  province  in  English  currency  is  im- 
mediately found  by  striking  out  the  cipher. 

f  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia.  %  Balbi. 
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heads  of  the  Prussian  revenue,  from  which  we  are 
enabled  to  subjoin  a  statement,  offering  a  lair 
approximation  to  accuracy. 

bince  the  late  financial  reforms,  which  are  in- 
tended to  strengthen  the  union  of  the  Prussian 
Federal  States,  the  custom-house  duties  form  the 
largest  item  in  the  Prussian  revenues.  The  grund 
sieiiery  or  land-tax,  is  said  by  Malte-Bniu  to 
amount  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  rents, 
and  is  exclusively  charged  on  proprietors.*  Hassel 
estimates  its  produce,  in  1827,  at  265,000/.  for 
tliree  provinces.  A  distillery  is  considered  an  in- 
dispensable adjunct  to  every  well  managed  farm. 
The  (jiiantity  uf  spirits  produced  from  potatoes  and 
grain  is  very  large;  aud  the  duty,  about  sixpence 
per  gallon  on  spirits,  containing  about  80  per 
cent,  of  alcoliol,  yit^lds  a  considerable  revenue.]' 
The  national  domains  and  public  forestn  arc  said 
to  produce  about  one-third  of  the  total  revenue  ;J: 
but  we  find  no  confirmation  of  this  estimate. 
Malte-Brun  states  the  amount  arising  from  the 
national  domains  and  forests,  in  1821,  at  8,407,000 
florins,  and  the  amount  arising  from  the  sale  of 
domains  at  1,500,000  florins;  being  together  rather 
under  one-eighth  of  the  total  revenue.  The  state 
monopolies  of  salt,  porcelain,  eartlienware,  posting, 
lotteries,  &c.,  figure  as  important  items  of  revenue, 
yielding  collectively  about  10,100,000  florins.  The 

*  The  crown  estates,  which  are  ordinarily  held  by  persoES 
whose  ancestors  possessed  them  from  the  crown,  were  formerly 
exempt  from  the  grund  stencr  (land-tax);  but  according  to  the 
new  laws,  not  only  these  estates,  hut  those  of  the  nobles  are 
subject  to  the  tax* 

f  It  is  considered  ihat  two  bushels  of  potatoes  yield  as  much 
spirits  as  one  of  barley;  the  residue  is  supposed  to  be  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  material  before  the  wort  is  ex* 
tracted  from  it^  and  is  usually  consumed  by  the  draught  bullocks 
raised  and  employed  on  the  farm.  Nine  bushels  of  potatoes  to 
one  of  malt,  ts  tJic  ordinary  material  from  which  the  spirits  are 
extracted .—Jfn*oZi\v  Rrpvrts, 

X  Edinburgh  Encyclopicdia, 
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gewel  steuer,  or  duties  on  licenses  to  trade,  pro- 
duce about  4,000,000  of  florins ;  besides  these 
various  items  of  taxation,  there  is  also  a  consider- 
able sum  raised  expressly  for  disabled  soldiers, 
and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  fall  in 
battle,  and  for  roads,  bridges,  schools,  and  the 
support  of  the  poor;  these  taxes  are  not  levied  on 
any  particular  class,  but  are  collected  as  well  in 
the  towns  as  in  the  country.  We  proceed  to  col- 
late, in  a  tabular  form,  the  various  items  of 
revenue : 

Guilders. 

Custom-house  duties,  and  other  indirect  taxes, 

including  the  spirit  duties, 42,000,000 

Direct  taxes,  including  the  land  tax,  capitation 

tax,&c 15,000,000 

Domains  and  forests — 9,000,000  sale  of  do- 
mains, 1,500,000, 10,500,000 

Mmes  of  tin  and  salt, 850,000 

State  monopolies — porcelain  and  earthenware, 
300,000  ;  salt  monopoly  6,500,000  ;  game 
200,000, 7,000,000 

Stamps,  including  the  gewel  steuer,  or  licenses 

to  trade, 4,000,000 

Post  office  and  posting, 1,500,000 

Lotteries, 800,000 

Extraordinary  receipts, 3,380,000 

Guilders 85,030,000 


Public  debt. — The  public  debt  of  Prussia  at  the 
close  of  the  war  in  1815,  amounted  to  about 
26,000,000/.  sterling,  besides  a  considerable  debt 
in  paper  issues,  said  to  have  amounted  to  about 
one-seventh  of  the  total  currency  of  the  state.* 
The  loans  contracted  from  this  date  to  the  year 
1826,  and  applied  partly  in  liquidating  the  arrears 
of  the  war,  and  partly  in  the  redemption  of  the 
treasury  notes,  carried  the  funded  debt  in  the  latter 
year  to  about  29,100,000/.— (Balbi.)  The  loans 
contracted  by  the  Prussian  government  since  1826, 
chiefly  since  1830,  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
*  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia. 
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military  expenditure,  occasioned  by  the  turbulent 
state  of  Europe,  following  the  revolution  of  July, 
amount  to  about  8,000,000/.,  carrying  the  total  debt 
of  Prussia  to  somewhat  more  than  37,000,000/.  ; 
but  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund  of  one  per 
'cent,  having  effected  a  reductiou  of  about 
2,500,000/.,  the  total  amount  of  debt,  in  1833, 
did  not  exceed  34,600,000/.  demanding  for  in- 
terest, management^  &c.,  the  annual  sum  of 
1,900,000/, 

State  expenditure. -^We  now  proceed  to  notice 
the  general  heads  of  public  disbursement.  The 
army,  during  the  year  1833.  cost  3,989,600/.* 
The  navy  can  scarcely  be  admitted  into  the  scale  of 
\  charge,  the  whole  marine  force  of  Prussia  consist- 
ing of  but  two  or  three  revenue  cutters.  The 
annual  charge  lor  the  support  of  public  worship  is 
about  525,000/,  per  annimi.  Malte-Brun  calls  it 
300,000/.  Prussia  maintains  no  exclusive  church 
establishment;  the  ministers  of  every  order  or  sect, 
whatever  be  their  denomination,  receive  their  fair 
proportion  of  the  funds  allotted  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  religious  institutions,  and  in  no  European 
state  is  christain  harmony,  liberality,  and  benevo- 
lence more  general.  In  this  respect  she  offers  a 
grand  example  for  our  imitation.  The  civil  ad- 
ministration of  the  tvrenty- eight  governments 
figures  as  a  large  item  in  the  Prussian  budget. 
The  interior  police  costs  annually  345,000/.,  and 
the  administration  of  justice  258,000/. 

The  expense!S  of  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Pots- 
dam, so  renowned  for  military  pageantry^  although 
supported  with  scrupulous  economy,  constitute  an 
important  item  in  the  Prussian  budget.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  royal  household  were  estimated  in 
1S17,  ut  200,000/,  per  annum. f  In  the  estimate 
irf  Prxissiau  disbursement  before  us,  this  item  of 
duirgv  h  not  distinguished  from  those  for  the 
•  itrrwuiv  Piiiwra.  f  Edinburgh  EiicycloptEdia* 
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home  department,  foreign  affairs,  and  pensions: 
the  first  amounts  to  375,000/.;  the  second,  which 
includes  the  charge  for  the  corps  diplomatique, 
90,000/.;  and  the  third  (pensions),  no  less  than 
405,000/.  The  amount  annually  expended  on 
public  works  is  very  considerable :  within  a  few 
years,  upwards  of  2500  miles  of  main  road  have 
been  formed,  an  extensive  line  of  canal  cut,  and 
Berlin,  Dantzic,  and  other  cities,  embellished. 
These,  with  the  miscellaneous  items,  will  account 
for  the  total  disbursement  of  the  state  revenue. 

We  collate  the  several  heads  of  state  expenditure 
as  under : — 

Gulden. 
Interest,  management,  and  sinking  fund  of  the 

public  debt 19,000,000 

War  department  (army) 39,900,000 

Religious  worship 5,250,000 

Justice,  2,580,000 ;  interior  police,  3,450,000  .     6,030,000 

Home  department 3,750,000 

Commerce,  2,361,000;  foreign  affairs,  900,000      3,261,000 
Treasur}',  1,749,000;  finance,  400,000    .     .     .     2,149,000 

Pensions 4,050,000 

Various  other  items,  public  works,  &c.    .     .     .     3,200,000 

Gulden*    86,590,000 


Military  force. — The  reverses  sustained  by  the 
Prussian  arms  in  the  early  part  of  the  late  war, 
and  especially  during  the  campaigns  of  1806  and 
1807,  clouded  the  military  renown  which  so  espe- 
cially characterized  the  forces  of  Prussia  in  the 
reign  of  Frederick  the  Great.  The  trophies  won 
at  Rosbach  and  Schwerdnitz,  were  sullied  by  the 
events  of  Jena  and  Pultusk,  evidencing  the  de- 
cay of  the  military  excellence  of  the  Prussian 
soldiers,  and  the  decline  of  the  military  power  of 
the  state.  At  Jena,  while  the  effective  army  num- 
bered 230,000  men,  and  700  pieces  of  artillery,t 

♦  8,690,000/.  British  currency, 
f  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia. 
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Prussia  was  scarcely  able  to  interrupt  the  rapid 
progress  of  tlie  French  forces ;  and  at  Tilsit,  she 
was  obliged  to  purchase  peace,  by  the  surrender  of 
half  her  territory,  and  submission  to  tlie  most 
humiliating  conditions. 

By  this  treaty,  she  consented  that  her  standing 
army  should  never  exceed  40,000  men,  a  condi- 
tion insisted  upon  by  her  conqueror,  as  a  guarantee 
against  the  renewal  of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Prussia,  to  recover  her  lost  possessions  ;  but  which 
proved  the  very  means  by  which  she  was  subse- 
quently enabled  to  re-establish  her  former  domi- 
nion. It  was,  in  fact,  this  condition  which  led  to 
that  peculiar  system  of  military  organization  in 
Prussia,  which  is  so  generally  eulogised.  Stein, 
who  became  minister  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit, 
conceived  the  idea  of  evading  the  obnoxious  clause 
by  a  plan  of  organization,  which,  wliile  it  com- 
plied with  the  letter  of  tlie  treaty,  actually  trained 
the  whole  able-bodied  male  population  of  the  state 
to  the  exercise  of  arms.  Aided  by  the  military 
genius  of  Scharnhorst, — a  name  which  will  always 
fill  an  hononrable  phice  in  Prussian  history,— 
Stein  proceeded  in  the  execution  of  his  plan*  The 
standing  army,  composed  chiefly  of  young  men 
under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  was  maintained  at 
its  full  complement  of  40,000  men.  These,  under 
the  direction  of  experienced  officers,  were  trained 
to  military  duties  during  a  certain  period,  then 
dismissed,  and  a  like  complement  called  to  the 
ranks.  Thus,  during  the  six  years  of  peace  which 
succeeded  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  male  population,  of  ages  from  twenty  to 
thirty-two  or  thirty-three  years,  was  regularly 
disciplined,  and  trained  to  the  exercise  of  arms. 
A  spirit  of  patriotism  diffusing  itself  throughout 
the  country,  and  the  latent  flame  of  intellectual 
light  growing  into  power,  and  spreading  its  genial 
warmth  througliout  the  various  ranks  of  Prussian 
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society,  the  moral  condition  of  tlic  people  was 
improved;  and,  in  1812,  they  eagerly  leagued 
against  the  power,  whose  laws  they  had  been 
obliged  to  obey  during  the  previous  twenty  years. 
After  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  in  his  Russian  expe- 
dition, Prussia,  although  ill  provided  with  money 
or  military  means,  rose  en  masses  and  formed  an 
army  of  110,000  disciplined  combatants.  Bran- 
denburg readily  furnished  its  contingent ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Berlin  resolutely  determined  to  re- 
sist a  division  of  the  French  army,  which  had 
marched  against  the  capital.  A  lively  military 
ardour  pervaded  the  whole  country,  and  an  army 
of  200,000  men  w^as,  as  it  were,  simultaneously 
brought  into  active  operations  against  the  enemy. 
The  peace  of  1814  offered  a  full  opportunity  of 
perfecting  and  consolidating  the  system,  which 
from  its  coramenceraent  had  promised ^  and  sub- 
sequently proved,  to  be  so  effective  and  economi- 
cal ;  and  in  September  of  that  year,  a  royal  ordi- 
nance enacted  tlie  general  principle,  upon  which 
the  Prussian  military  force  was  to  be  henceforth 
regulated. 

There  are  three  principal  divisions  in  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  Prussia  ;— 1st,  the  standing  army; 
""d,  the  Landwehr  (militia)  of  the  1st  and  2d  banns, 
or  levies  ;  and,  3d,  the  Landsturm.  Every  born 
subject  of  Prussia  is  obliged,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  to  enter  on  military  duty;  when  he  becomes 
attached  to  the  standing  army,  or  the  landwehr. 
The  1st  levy  of  the  landwehr  consists  of  young 
men  of  ages  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years,  who 
act  in  concert  with  the  standing  army  during  war, 
and  are  trained  to  military  exercise  on  stated  days 
in  every  month.*  The  2d  levy  of  the  landwehr, 
consisting  of  men  not  less  than  twenty-five,  or 
more  than  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  is  usually  em- 

•  The  staff  of  this  division  receives  pay  during  peace. 
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ployed  as  garrison  or  district  guards-^a  sort  oi* 
yarde  nallonale—^ixnA  is  exercised  during  certain 
days  in  the  year.  These  divisions  form  a  kind  of 
reserved  force,  from  wliich  les  cadres  of  the  stantl- 
iiig  army  are  recrnited,  if  necessary.  The  hind- 
Sturm  consists  of  veterans,  between  tlie  ages  of 
thirty-nine  and  fifty,  wlio  are  reserved  fi»r  cases  of 
extreme  peril  or  dittieulty. 

Every  soldier  in  the  standing  army  is  required 
to  serve  tliree  years ;  after  which,  he  has  the 
option  of  retiring,  and  becoming  attached  to  the 
huulwehr:  but,  shouhl  he  decide  on  continuing 
his  military  profession,  every  opportunity  is  af- 
forded for  his  advancement  in  rank.  He  may  also 
obtain  his  conge  for  an  umletined  time — liable,  of 
course,  to  recall ;  but,  in  this  case,  he  neither  re- 
ceives pay,  nor  obtains  promotion.*  The  grand 
annual  reviews  of  the  I*russian  armies  are  con- 
ducted on  the  most  extensive  scale  ;  they  usually 
continue  a  whole  month,  during  wliich  time  the 
troops  undergo  a  rigid  inspection  ;  and,  in  order 
to  keep  alive  an  active  spirit  of  military  enthu- 
siasm, go  through  a  kind  of  mock  campaign. 
These  reviews  are  usually  attended  by  his  Prus- 
sian  majesty,  the  princes  of  the  royal  family,  and 
the  most  celebrated  generals  in  the  service. 

The  numerical  force  of  the  Prussian  army  is 
usually  maintained  on  the  same  nominal  comple- 
ment during  peace;  but  the  numbers  in  active 
service  are,  according  to  eircnmstanccs,  so  many 
less  than  that  complement.  In  1821,  Malte-Bruu 
returns  the  total  force  of  the  army  at  164,500  men» 
In  Jime,  1833,  the  Umted  Service  Gazette  furnished  I 


•  It  is  a  general  nile  in  Germany*  France,  and  we  belie ve»  with 
the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  that  an  officer  or  private  soldier»  on  obtaining  his  fur- 
lough, whetlier  it  may  be  iur  a  few  tlays,  %vceks,  or  months,  ro-  | 
ceiven  no  pay  from  the  day  he  quits,  until  the  day  he  rejoins  ihe 
ranks. 
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a  statement  of  the  Prussian  military  force,  which 
agrees  with  Malte-Brun's  estimate,  except  in  the 
gens  d'armerie,  in  which  it  makes  a  diminution  of 
about  6,300  men.*  The  total  force  being  159,190 
men ;  of  these,  however,  37,000  men  are  en  conge, 
reducing  the  total  number  of  effective  men  receiv- 
ing pay  to  122,000.  The  following  is  a  statement 
of  the  force  : — 

Infantry,  Number  of    Total 

men.        force. 
6  Raiments  of  the  royal  guards       .     .     .         17)908 
40  Ditto  of  infantry  of  the  line       ....       104,712 

Total  infantry         122,620 

Cavalry. 
40  R^^ents 19,182 

AriiUery. 
9  Brigades 15,718 

Gens  cTarmerie. 
9  Detachments 1,720 

Total  nominal  effectiye  army    .     .     159,190 
Deduct  on  fiirlough 37,190 

Total  really  effective  army  .     .    •    122,000 

Militia. 

Landwehrof  thelstbann 230,000 

Ditto  2d  ditto 180,000 

Total  militia 410,000 


Total  military  force 532,000 


•  ' 


*  We  think  the  United  Service  Gazette  must  be  in  error — ^it  is 
not  probable  that  the  gens  d'armerie  has  been  reduced  from  7000 
to  1700. 
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SECTION    II.— PRUSSIAN    POLITICS. 

Refonns  in  ike  social  condition  of  Pnismi. — Ifl 
the  wars  of  Napoleon  proved  for  a  season  disastrous 
to  Germany,  they  were  more  than  any  other  po- 
litical circumstance  instrumental  to  lier  subsequent 
improvement ;  for  from  the  very  depths  of  humi- 
liation into  which  they  plunged  her,  has  sprung 
up  a  spirit  of  independence,  industry,  and  intelli- 
gence, which  had  long  been  buried  under  the 
weight  of  a  government  essentially  aristocratic  in 
Its  nature.  In  few  modern  states,  has  the  progress 
of  civilization  and  social  improvement  been  more 
rapid  and  substantial  than  in  Prussia,  Previous 
to  the  memorable  campaign  of  1806-7,  the  old 
Sclavonic,  or  rather  Teutonic  laws,  which  gave 
tlie  whole  property  of  the  country  to  the  nobles, 
and  debased  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  to  the 
condition  of  slaves,  were  in  full  force;  none  luit  the 
nobles  could  possess  property  in  land,  nor  could 
landed  property  be  transferred  to  any  but  a  noble. 
The  hmters,  or  peasants  attached  to  the  estate  of 
their  lord,  served  him  without  recompense  ,  they 
could  not  change  their  place  of  residence,  or  ab- 
sent themselves,  even  to  complain  of  injustice, 
without  bis  especial  peiTuission  ; — they  were  inca- 

}*able  of  holding  property  ;   their  children  coubl 
bllow  no  other  occupation  than  that  to  wliich  their  j 
parent  was  doomed  ;    nor  could    their    daughters 
marry  without  the  consent  of  their  superiors  :  in 
fact,   the    whole    body    of  agricultural   labourers, 
which  indeed  constitute  nearly  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  Prussia,  were  little  removed  from  a  state  of 
slavery.     In  a  nation  thus  constituted,   but  littlei 
respect  for  the  institutions  of  the  state  could  existi 
among  the  people,  and  still  less  could   it  be  ex- 
pected that  the  natimi  would   energetically  resist i 
the  invasion  of  a  foreign  potent^itt^   who  offered! 
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emancipation  and  civil  liberty  to  all  who  would 
join  liig  standariL  This  was  fully  proved  by  the 
events  of  Napoleon *s  Prussian  campaign  in  1806-7. 
No  sooner  had  the  French  emperor  passed  the 
Prussian  frontier,  and  advanced  to  the  [plains  of 
Jena,  than  thousands  of  the  Prussian  peasantry, 
and  hireling  troops  in  the  pay  of  Prussia,  flocked 
to  his  standard  ;  thus  adding  to  the  force  of  attack, 
weakcniug  the  power  of  defence,  and  enabliug  the 
invader  to  make  a  rapid  conquest  of  the  entire 
Prussian  monarchy.  The  danger,  injustice,  and 
wretched  policy  of  these  restrictions  on  personal 
liberty,  was  thus  fatally  demonstrated,  and  the 
necessity  of  associating  the  entire  people,  l)y  the 
speedy  removal  of  the  civil  disabilities  which  sepa- 
rated the  community  into  distinct  classes,  was 
freely  admitted  by  the  government. 

Stein,  who  became  minister  after  the  fiital  treaty 
of  Tilsit,  determined  promptly  and  effectually  to 
carr}^  these  reforms  into  execution,  to  rally  round 
the  throne  the  affection  of  the  people,  to  give  the 
peasantry  a  political  existence,  and  to  interest 
theiu  in  tlie  maintenance  of  the  national  institutions 
and  privileges.  Hence  article  fi  of  tlie  law  of  tbe 
9th  of  October,  1807,  enacted  ''  that  from  hence- 
forth the  relation  of  villanage  should  no  longer  be 
contracted,  either  by  birth,  marriage,  or  contract." 
By  article  7  of  the  same  law,  the  provisions  of 
article  6  were  extended  to  all  those  then  in  here- 
ditary villanage  ;  and  by  article  8,  it  was  declared 
tliat,  after  Martinmas  day,  1810,  "  tlic  state  of 
villanage  should  cease  for  ever  throughout  the 
Prussian  dominions/' 

Concurrent  with  this  substantial  and  funda- 
mental change  in  the  social  condition  of  the  pea- 
santry, ameliorations  were  introduced  aflecting 
the  condition  of  the  farmers,  by  new  regulations 
respecting  tlie  interchange  of  lands,  and  by  a 
general  and  liberal  revision  of  the  laws  concerniug 
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landlord  and  tenant.*  The  object  of  this  revision, 
which  will  be  better  understood  on  pernsal  of  the 
subjoined  note,  was  in  a  high  degree  liberal  and 
worthy;  its  tendency  was  to  create  that  which  had 
never  before  existed  in  the  Prussian  domi- 
nions, ''  a  general  communitj^  united  in  one  social 
system,  by  confederative  links  throughout  the 
several  gradations  of  society — a  free  peasantry, 
small  freeholders,  farmers,  and  ascending  ranks 
to  the  wealthy  landed  proprietor."  These  reforms 
naturally  suggested  the  necessity  of  widely  diftns- 
ing  the  means  of  elementary  education,  and  dis- 
seminating, throughout  the  higher  orders,  that 
systematic  education  which,  in  earlier  days,  had 
been  considered  as  only  adapted  for  those  who 
were  dependent  on  their  labour  for  a  maintenance. 
In  1809,  a  period  of  great  pecuniary  difficulty 
with  the  Prussian  court,  the  king,  at  a  %'ast  personal 
sacrifice,  founded  the  university  of  Berlin.  After 
the  peace  of  1814,  the  university  of  Bonn  was  j 
established  for  the  Rhenish  provinces,  and   thei 


*  By  tbe  old  law,  none  btit  a  noble  could  puiclubse  the  estate  j 
of  ft  noble ;  a  restriction  which  kept  the  greater  portion  of  cnlti*  / 
vated  lands  in  the  possesftion  of  the  aristocracyi  and  prevented] 
capital  directing  itself  to  agriculture. 

The  tenantry  might  be  said  to  be  divided  into  two  cla»seB  j  i 
*'  tenants  on  hereditary  leases,  and  tenants  for  life  or  for  terms  of  I 
ycars.'^  In  the  former  case,  the  landlord  was  bound,  on  the  death  / 
of  tlie  tenant,  to  admit  his  heir  or  some  near  relative  to  the  vacant] 
possession*  In  the  second  case,  tbe  landlord,  at  tbe  expiration  of 
the  lease,  could  not  himself  take  possession  of  the  estate,  as  pro-< 
prietOT,  but  was  bound  to  supply  the  vacancy  by  a  new  tenant  n 
and  whatever  might  be  the  improvement  in  the  vaJue  of  the  land%  1 
he  had  no  power  to  increase  the  rent. 

By  the  edict  of  1807,  the  sale  and  purchase  of  land  was  madel 
free;  and  by  the  law  of  27th  July,  1808,  the  tenants  who  beHl 
hereditary  leases,  were  at  once  converted  into  proprietors,  to  the 
extent  of  two-thirds,  on  gi^'lng  up  the  remaining  third  to  ilu 
landlord  ;  and  tenants  holding  life  leases  or  leases  for  terms 
years,  above  u  certain  limit,  acquired  proprietary  rights  on  givingi 
up  one-half  to  the  landlord.  —  See  Blackwood f  Ma^azme^  Julj 
Number,  1833, 
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academical  system  established  by  Frederick  the 
Great,  received  a  vast  extension.  Throughout  the 
Prussian  dominions,  every  town  or  village  is 
bound,  by  law,  to  have  a  school  of  primary^  instruc- 
tion (elementar  schule)  furnished  with  efficient 
teachers,  and  other  requisites  for  imparting  ele- 
mentary education.  In  districts  where  the  popu- 
lation is  both  catholic  and  protestant,  a  schoiil  for 
the  children  of  each  religion  is  raaintaioed.  The 
total  number  of  these  schools  in  the  towns, 
amounted  J  in  1832,  to  24G2,  of  which  1G9(>  were 
protestant,  and  760  Roman  catholic*  In  the  vil- 
lages, the  number  was  17,(523,  of  which  12,809  m  ere 
protestant,  and  4,814  Roman  catholic,  making  tlie 
total  number  20,085  ;  which,  according  to  Dupiu, 
were  attended,  in  1826,  by  about  (570,000  scholars; 
at  the  preseut  day  the  number  cannot  be  less  than 
800,000.*  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  subject  to 
enlarge  these  details  by  entering  on  the  system  of 
education  followed  in  the  Prussian  primary  scliools; 
the  luminous  ''  rapport  sur  Tctat  de  rinstruction 
publique  en  allemugne,''  made  by  M.  V.  Cousin, 
published  in  1833,  contains  matter  of  great  interest 
on  the  subject,  and  will  well  repay  for  the  time 
necessary  to  its  perusal:  that  these  extensive  and 
important  reforms  are  the  basis  of  a  better  system, 
none  will  dispute;  but  we  must  not  suppose  that 
it  is  in  the  power  of  any  human  institution  to  effect 
a  simultaneous  change  in  the  political  condition  of 
a  state,  or  to  root  out  confirmed  habits  and  natural 
prejudices  deeply  grafted  in  the  social  system. 
Time  is  necessary  to  the  expansion  of  real  national 
reform  ;  for  although  the  spring  may  issue  from 

•  In  Prussia,  tlie  moral  duty  of  sending  cluklrcii  lo  sclioc*l  is 
enforced  by  law.     By  tu-ticle  ibrty- three  of  the  gen  end  eodc»  it  it  I 
provided,  **  that  every  inhabitant  who  cannot  or  vsill  not  jirovid^l 
hiii  children  with  education  at  huniCj  sliall  sund  ihem  to  school  at* 
the  a^c  oi\fivf* ;  after  t!iat  ago  no  child  shull  he  ulluwtd  to  he  ub^ 
sent  from  school,  except  lor  special  rcastJUB,  and  with  the  couscut 
of  the  civil  and  ccclesiasitical  autlioritic»,'* 
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tlic  higlier  orders  of  the  state,  the  current  must 
receive  the  trilmte  of  many  sinuous  and  minor 
streams,  ere  it  swells  its  column j  expands  its  sur- 
face, and  dispenses  its  many  blessings  to  the  lower 
classes.  We  must  not  suppose  that  political,  or 
rather  national,  changes  are  so  easiW  eflected  in 
Germany  as  in  Great  Britain.  In  England  it  is 
the  people  who  reform  the  government ;  but  in 
Prussia  it  is  the  government  who  reform  the  peo- 
ple. In  the  first  case,  reform  virtually  precedes 
legislation  ;  and  in  the  second,  follows  it.  Thus 
in  Prussia,  even  at  the  present  day,  various  opinions 
arc  entertained  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  views 
which  dictated  the  policy  of  libei*ating  the  husband- 
man ;  and  even  among  the  peasantry^  many  are 
found  who  prefer  their  ancient  mode  of  servitude 
to  present  liberty** 

We  have  adverted  in  the  foregoing  remarks  to 
the  social  improvements  of  Prussia,  though  not 
immediately  within  the  limit  of  the  subject  before 
us,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing,  that  'irresponsible 
power,''  which  Canning  calls  ''  tyranny,"  and 
which  forms  the  chief  feature  in  the  Prussian  go- 
vernment, has,  during  late  years,  been  so  wisely 
tempered  with  moderation  and  liberality,  that  his 
Prussian  majesty  has,  in  some  degree,  expiated 
the  crime  of  which  he  stands  convicted,  for  having 
refused  or  indefinitely  deferred  the  promised  or- 
ganization of  a  representative  government. 

The  royal  pledge  to  grant  a  representatwe  const i- 
luimn, — It  is  asserted,  and  the  assertion  lias  never 
been  officially  denied,  that,  on  Prussia  renewing 
the  contest  with  France  in  1813,  the  king,  to  en- 
courage his  people  to  vigorous  efforts,  promisod 
tliat  on  the  resloration  of  peace  a  free  constitution 
should  be  organized,  and  an  elective  legislative 
assembly  chosen ;  this  promise  was  confirmed  Ijy 
^  Jacob's  Reports, 
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the  edict  of  the  22d  of  May,  1815,  when  by  the 
restoratiou  of  Napoleon  to  the  Gallic  throne,  Prussia 
was  again  roused  to  new  exertions.  By  this  edict 
it  is  decreed,  *'that  there  shall  be  a  representation 
of  the  people ;  that  for  this  purpose  tlie  provincial 
estates,  where  they  already  exist,  shall  be  re- 
modelled, and  arranged  according  to  the  wants  of 
the  time;  and  where  they  do  not  already  exist, 
they  shall  be  re-organized/'  Art*  3, ^enacted, 
**that  out  of  the  provincial  estates  a  general  repre- 
sentative body  shall  be  elected,  which  shall  asscnj- 
ble  at  Berlin/'  Art,  4, — ''  that  this  representative 
body  shall  have  a  deliberative  voice  on  all  matters 
of  legislation,  which  concern  the  personal  rights 
and  jjroperty  of  the  subject/'  Such  was  the  pub- 
lished law  of  May,  1815;  a  law  which  may  fairly 
be  styled  ^^^7/  born,  for,  on  the  speedy  success  of 
the  allies  and  the  total  overthrow  of  Napoleon's 
throne  in  the  succeeding  month,  all  intention  of 
carrying  it  into  execution  was  abandoned^  and 
uncontrolled  power  maintained  in  its  ordinary 
absolute  character, 

Prussia  formerly  possessed  petty  representative 
assemblies  called  Estates  (Stacndes),  elected  by 
the  landed  proprietors,  the  cities,  and  the  rural 
communes,  which  exercised  a  deliberative  voice  in 
the  legislation  of  the  provinces  in  which  they  were 
assembled;  but  these  assemblies  have  long  ceased 
to  meet,  except  in  some  of  the  Saxon  communes, 
w^here  they  have  been  lately  established,  with  power 
little  dirtering  from  that  of  our  local  vestries. 
These  assemblies  being  thus  politically  defunct,  no 
medium  of  communication  exists  between  the 
governors  and  the  governed.  The  voice  of  com- 
plaint is  hence  silenced ^  and  the  collective  talent 
of  the  nation  rejected  by  the  arbitrary  forms  of  the 
government. 

That  the  present  enlarging  sphere  of  human  in- 
telligence, and  the  progressive  improvement  of  the 
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Prussian  social  compact  will  tend,  and  is,  in  fact^ 
rapidly  tendings  to  the  ostablislimcnt  of  free  in* 
stitutions,  none,  wlio  are  not  wilfully  blind  to  the 
course  of  events,  can  doubt*  The  prudence  and 
foresight,  which  is  so  peculiarly  the  attribute  of 
the  cabinet  of  Berlin^  cannot  fail  to  determine  the 
moment  when  resistance  to  the  public  demands 
can  be  no  longer  attempted  with  safety  ;  and  the 
time  cannot  be  very  far  distant  when  his  Prussian 
majesty  must  discharge,  with  interest,  the  obliga- 
tion he  contracted  by  the  edict  of  the  22d  of  May, 
1815.  The  popular  meetings  at  Hambachj  tlie 
attempted  revolt  at  Franckfort,  and  the  quivering 
of  the  Germanic  States,  have  doubtless  tended 
to  retard  the  development  of  the  constitutional 
views  of  the  Prussian  government,  and  been 
instrumental  in  causing  that  arbitrary  act  of  au- 
thority, by  which  the  Diet  have  suspended  the 
functions  of  the  representative  assemblies  of  the 
free  Germanic  States. 


Foreign  poUcy^ — Nothing  is  more  suitable,  to 
consolidate  tlie  improvements  which  Prussia  has 
lately  introduced  into  her  social  system,  than  the 
preservation  of  peace,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  this  forms  an  important  feature  in  her 
political  plans.  The  treaty  of  Vienna  left  her  in 
full  sovereignty  over  the  Silesian  provinces,  so  long 
the  subject  of  contention  with  Austria,  while  to- 
wards  the  French  frontier  it  extended  her  dominion 
over  indefensible  territories,  which  can  only  be 
preserved  by  the  continuance  of  a  pacific  course 
towards  France ;  this  desire  for  the  duration  of 
peace  has,  indeed,  descended  into  a  crouehnig 
timidity  in  reference  to  her  more  powerful  neigh- 
bours. The  acquiescence  of  Prussia  in  the  views 
of  Russia  and  Austria,  in  abolishing  the  Polisli 
constitution  in  defiance  of  the  sanctity  of  treaties, 
and  her  accordance  of  a  renewed  right  of  domfnioui 
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founded  on  the  reconquesi  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw^ 
the  sovereignty  of  which  Nicholas  had  always 
affected  to  maintain,  were  proofs  of  an  intimate 
but  dangerous  alliance  with  the  Muscovite  em- 
peror. Wliether  tlie  springs  of  this  policy  arose 
from  fear  of  Russian  power,  lest  the  uncivilized 
hordes  of  the  Scythian  regions  should  be  let  loose 
against  tlie  independence  of  Prussia,  unless  she 
passively  submitted  to  be  a  tool  of  Russian  oppres- 
sion ;  wiiether  she  contemplates  a  share  in  the 
future  conquests  of  the  Czar,  towards  the  west; 
or  whether,  conscious  of  the  crime  of  which  she 
stands  convicted  as  a  robber  of  Polish  indepen- 
dencCj  she  anticipated  the  force  of  that  retribution 
which  the  very  nature  of  things  provides,  to  punish 
oppression,  and  hence  joined  her  co- brigands 
against  the  attempt  of  the  Poles  to  recover  their 
lost  rights,  must  remain  secret  in  the  councils  of 
the  cabinet  of  Berlin. 

The  part  acted  by  Prussia  in  the  Belgian  and 
Dutch  negotiations — subjects,  full  of  importance 
to  her  interests — was  vacillating,  insincere,  and 
unworthy.  To  Holland,  she  was  neither  friend 
nor  foe ;  neither  impartial  mediator,  nor  just 
arbitrator.  She  concurred  with  England  in  the 
resolve  to  guarantee  the  execution  of  the  twenty- 
four  articles,  but  withdrew,  and  refused  to  fulfil 
the  guarantee  when  its  accomplishment  was  de- 
manded by  tlie  Belgians  ;  and  finally  suffered  her 
ally  to  be  expelletl  by  force  of  arms  from  the  dis- 
puted ground,  within  a  day's  march  of  her  territory. 
In  this  case  the  independence  of  Prussian  policy 
appeared  paralyzed  by  the  conflictiug  views  of  the 
cabinets  of  Paris  and  St*  Petersburg]!.  In  the 
Belgian  affairs,  Prussia  dreaded  to  act  in  defiance 
of  the  dictates  of  the  Russian  autocrat,  (the  iuti- 
mate  family  ally  of  the  Dutch  king)  ;  but  was 
equally  in  dread  of  the  march  of  a  French  army 
against  her  western  frontier,   and  the  blockade  of 


{  aoffis  by  a  British  fleet — she  was  thus 
Lt»  vdbune  her  neutrality. 

■Mtttieil  by  co-operating  allies,  is  quite 

miiiucaiin  a  prolonged  contest  against 

Ml|^  dl  ^ktt  tiTiiiiitC   European   powers.     Physical 

ItaeMfti^HMflM^  which  consists  in  lier  numerous 

iHtt-^lsctpUiied  militia;  hut  her  very  limited 

mn-nnwr  ^ incapacitate  her  from  maintain- 

tay^IhU',^  army  in  the  field.    Since  the  war 

airi74tKt»  when*  with  the  vast  treasures  amassed 

k|^l|li^  <    '    Prussian  monarch,   Frederick   the 

^MMk  I  i   himself  of  Silesia,    Prussia    has 

Hjilir  b«  :  to  maintain  two  successive  cam- 

|M^|i|it  ^  a  subsidy.     In  the  war  of  1756, 

9wV^^^  rick  received  700,000/.  per  annum 

llie  British  treasury  :  tliroughout  the  late 
during  the  chief  part  of  which  she  remained 
1^  the  expenses  of  her  campaigns  were  mainly 
l^il  by  lireat  Britain,  and  the  limited  expenses 
1^  uti^videil  fnuu  her  own  resources  still  remain 
iinmu^  on  the  great  book  as  natkmal  debt; 
lll^k^ugb^  by  the  way,  nine-tenths  of  the  wliole 
i||i^  ^  Uie  tuinds  ol  British  capitalists.  After 
lHn  ^«lll%^  of  Pultusk  (campaign  of  1807),  her 
t^Hwmgtft  were  so  comph'tely  annihilated,  that 
yil^  IMlii^b  government,  from  j>ure  motives  of  com- 
MMiMii  ik^T  falh»n  greatness,  granted  his  Prussian 
III|m|^  M)HMid  of   80,000/.    for  the  support  of 

1^  u....,^^  uml  houschoUI,  At  the  present  day, 
^  M4M^'  i^^  )H>ace,  when  her  budget  annually 
^(ig^lll^lllJklt  a  deficit  of  ways  and  means  to  meet 
tjj^^l^lMqp^  n  ^uinU  increase  of  expenditure  would 
itl^vK^  Wf  iu  inextricable  difficulties.  Her  puldic 
i)^ijij|j|^  Mft  itiinfillf  nniong  the  continental  nations 
tNk  lliM#  ^  y#iiC0»  would  sink  rapidly  under  the 
M|^imi»f^  uf  iinir  r^^-rn-Mt'ir^  rendering  loans  quite 
^l|>  ^  ll^  iiiw^liiui.  Joined  to  these  securities  for 
lkl#^  <u<ill&i^nrr  i4'  H  pacific  course,  we  may  also 
llHMijV^  ||#  |JM^*<<^)^^  )M>sition  of  her  frontiers,  and 
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the  defect  of  her  national  identity' ;  a  defect,  which 
keeps  her  continually  on  the  qui  rive  against  hostile 
irmptions*     It  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  a 
country  le?6  protected  by  natural  barriers,  or  more 
open  to  inrasion  and  occupauon,   than   Prussia ; 
her  fertile  provinces  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle, 
immediately   under    the    cannon    of   the    French 
fortresses,  may  be  said  to  belong  to  her  but  by 
sufferance  of  France.     The  fortress  of  Sarre-Louis, 
however  strengthened  by  art,  could  afford  but  a 
feeble  defence  against  invasion.     The  inhabitants 
of  these  provinces  are  essentially  French,  descen- 
dants of  the  persecuted  protestants,   who  fled  to 
escape  the  cruel  massacres,    fomented  or  ordered 
by  that  infernal   fiend  Charles  IX,  (1572),    and 
by  Louis  XIV.,  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Kantes    (1685),    and    who    retain    their    ancient 
language,  manners,  and  inclinations.    These,  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Posen,  West  Prussia,  and  Saxony, 
the  former  Poles,  the  latter  Saxons,  retaining  their 
deeply  rooted  prejudices  against  the  power  which 
has  deprived  them  of  their  nationality,    can  feel 
little  attachment  to  Prussian   institutions.     With 
such    elements   of  discord,    Prussia,    unaided    by 
Great  Britain,  would  be  but  a  weak  opponent  to 
France;  nothing  could  be  so  adverse  to  the  best 
interests  of  Prussia,  as  a  rupture  with  eitlier  the 
British  or  French  nation  ;  and  there  is  fair  reason 
to  presume,   that  her  cabinet  will  steadily  pui"sue 
that  pacific  course,    which    has  tended    so  much 
to    the  prosperity  of  the    country  during  the  last 
eighteen  years. 
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The  most  remarkable  feature  Id  this  table^  is  the  inequality  of 
climate  in  places  situated  in  or  about  the  same  latitudinal  parallel. 
The  British  Isles,  wholly  exposed  to  the  climate  of  tlic  ocean ^ 
are  liable  in  a  less  de|:ree  to  the  sudden  effects  of  tlte  great  con- 
flicts between  the  maritime  and  continental  winds,  and  are  never 
subject  to  excessive  heat  or  extreme  cold ;  while  the  Continent, 
exposed  to  the  chilling  blasts  of  mountainous  re^ons,  and  the 
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sultry  galf  s  which  pass  over  tho  arid  plains  of  the  Arahian  and 
African  deserts,  expenenccs  alt  the  fatal  eflects  of  both  extremes. 
The  lowest  temperature  in  London,  situated  in  5l|  north  latitude, 
is  +1.92,  whicli  is  the  average  for  the  montli  of  January  ;  wldle 
at  Zurich,  situated  more  than  three  degrees  south  of  London,  the 
mean  temperature  in  the  same  month  la  —3*17.  The  winters  of 
r.rondon  are  henee  much  warmer  than  those  of  Zurich.  At 
Buda,  in  latitude  47i,  it  is  _2.*(j9,  from  December  to  March, 
being  colder  than  London ;  but  from  May  to  October,  tlie  reverse 
13  remarkable.  In  the  month  of  August,  the  temperature  at 
London  is  +10.46 ;  while  at  Zurich,  it  is  +18^43;  and  at  Buda, 
+22. OL  On  the  average  of  the  year,  our  climate  is  warmer  than 
that  of  Switzerland,  and  somewhat  colder  than  that  of  Ilung*'u-y. 

Relative  locality,  the  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  general 
characteristics  of  a  state,  are  as  much  to  be  considered  in  csti- 
luating  the  climate  of  a  country,  as  its  distance  from  the  equator. 
The  atmosphere  above  the  surface  of  the  Atlantic,  while  it  retains 
the  cold  temperature  of  w^inter,  is  often  attracted  to  the  Eu- 
ropean continent,  and  fills  the  space  of  an  atmosphere  more 
rarified  hy  heat.  These  changes  frequently  happen  in  early 
springs ;  and  are  the  cause  of  those  returns  of  winter  so  detri- 
mental to  the  human  constitution,  and  so  ungcnial  to  vegetation, 
which  are  common  to  the  wdiole  of  western  Europe,  particularly 
the  north-west  of  France,  Holland,  and  Denmark*  If,  after 
the  flux  of  this  tide  of  the  fiigid  and  moist  atmosphere  of  tlie 
ocean,  a  dry,  cold  east  wind  blows  from  northern  Asia,  we  ex- 
perience that  rude  temperature,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  which, 
ill  the  time  of  our  ancestors,  the  Celts  and  Germans,  was  partly 
owing  to  the  uncultivated  state  of  the  east  of  Europe.  As  cul- 
tivation improves,  drainage  progresses,  and  lands  are  cleared, 
the  climate  must  slowly  become  warmer  and  more  salubrious.  In 
Great  Britain,  where  cultivation  and  drainage  have  of  late  years 
been  much  extended,  the  climate  is  decidedly  improved ;  and  as 
our  Continental  neighbours  progress  in  the  same  course,  the 
effects  will  become  proportionably  more  important. 

The  snow  line  commences  at  various  elevations,  according  to 
the  situation  of  the  mountainous  regions,  the  character  of  the 
sunxninding  country,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  sun's  rays.  On 
the  Pyrenees  it  commences  at  an  elevation  of  8400  feet ;  and  on 
the  Alps  somewhat  lower.  Etna  is  always  covered  with  snow  at 
the  height  of  9000  feet.  Esmarch  observes  that  in  the  north 
and  north* east  of  the  Dofriues,  where  the  solar  rays  fall  obliquely, 
the  snow  line  descends  to  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
and  De  Buck  calculates  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  in  the  marine 
part  of  Lapland,  at  3500  feet. 
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PApftlSkatei  ..,,... 
SUiei  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  TutcaDj 
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110 

32 
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4 
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0 

0 
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117 

0 

25 

24 

33 

13 

16 

7 

6 

8 

8 

0 
0 
0 
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90 
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238 
30 
14 
37 
61 

17 

25 

a 
1 
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323 

164 

13^ 

101 

261 

56 

25 

47 

72 

19 

26 
8 
1 
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Tbe  above  table  is  given  in  Balbi's  late  work ; — bis  method  of  claBsifi- 
cation  is  as  follows: — "All  Mps  carrying  fifty  gtins  and  upwards,  he 
classes  as  ships  of  the  line.      Ships  carrying  frofn  thirty-eight  to  fifty 
giinSf  as  frigates;  and  all  under  that  force,  aa  vessels  of  small  force 
(batimenU  infcrieiirs) :  but  as  a  goiieral  rule,  excepting  only  Sweden, 
be  excludes  gun-boats  and  bomb-ketches  from  tbts  latter  class.      In  the  ' 
Swedish  marine,  be  includes  this  latter  class  of  reasels,  because  thej 
peculiar  cofistnictioix  of  their  decked  gnu-boats  (cannonieres  pontics)  | 
authorises  their  being  rated  as  brigs.      This  method  of  classificatian] 
would  make   it  appear  that  tbe  French  marine  includes  no  friEates;] 
there  being,  in  1826,  no  ship  in  the  Frencb  navy  rating  between  tliirty-  | 
eigbt  and  fifty  guns;  but^  according  to  the  classification  adopted  hy  the  L 
F^ncb  admiralty,  the  list  of  ships  composing  the  navy  oa  tbe  Ist  of  1 
January^  1827,  included  39  ships  of   tbe  liue,  51  frigates,  and  21Sf 
smaller  vessels. 

It  is  necesaary  to  remark  tbat,  notwithstanding  tbis  list  of  formidablo  j 
navies,  the  number  of  ships  armed,  or  in  a  condition  for  active  sen'icei  [ 
forms  but  a  very  minor  proportion  to  the  number  on  tbe  marine  rolL 
Sweden,^  for   example,   although  possessing  a  numerouii   marine,   bai  j 
seldom  in  active  service  any  naval  force,  except  some  |mlury  flotillaa,  J 
merely  to  exercise  ber  young  officers  in  naval  tactics.    Tbe  total  number  j 
of  British  ships  in  eommission  in    1833,  iji  only  118,  of  all  gradations. 
France  has  seldom  mure  tbnn  forty  ships  in  commission,   manned  by 
13,000  men ;  while  Russia  lias  a  larger  proportion  always  in  active  service. 


PART  II. 

THE  DOMESTIC  CONDITION  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


CHAPTER    I. 
POPULATION. 


SECTION    I. EXPANSION    OF    NUMBERS,    AND    POWER 

OF    MAINTENANCE. 

From  the  foregoing  review  of  the  statistical  and 
political  condition  of  the  leading  continental  states, 
we  turn  to  the  more  important  object  of  our  work  ; 
namely,  an  inquiry  into  the  Domestic  Condition 
of  Great  Britain.  This  subject  we  shall  treat  of, 
under  the  heads  of  Population— Poor  Laws,  and 
the  state  of  the  Working  Classes — Agriculture, 
and  the  Corn  Laws — Currency,  Commerce,  and 
Finance. 

Theories  as  to  the  effects  of  the  increase  of  British 
population. — Few  subjects,  of  national  importance, 
have  given  rise  to  a  greater  prolixity  of  writings 
and  debate,  than  that  of  the  practical  operative 
eflPect  of  the  increase  of  our  numbers.  The  differ* 
ent  theories  sustained  by  the  popular  essayists,  as 
to  the  natural  limit  of  the  multiplying  power  of  the 
human  race,  have  been  long  familiar  to  the  reading 
portion  of  the  public. 
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It  IS  assimied  by  Mr.  Malthus,  and  other  writers 
of  acknowledged  talent,  *'that,  population  being 
limited  by  the  quantum  of  subsistence  ;  and  the 
power  of  augmenting  the  supply  of  food,  being 
inferior  to  the  multiplying  tendency  of  the  human 
race  ;  the  means  of  support  must  progressively  di- 
minish, and  privation  and  misery  increase  in  rela- 
tive proportion/' 

''  There  is  a  law  in  human  nature,"  Mr.  Malthus 
informs  tis^  '*  by  the  force  of  which,  man  has  a 
tendency  to  increase  in  a  geometrical  progression, 
whereas  I  lis  subsistence  can  only  be  increased  in  a 
concurrent  arithmetical  progression;''  and,  on  the 
strength  of  this  lugulirious  assertion  of  the  phy- 
sical fecundity  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  resources  of 
human  ingenuity,  be  portends  the  certain  and 
rapid  approach  of  a  time,  when,  population  having 
outgrown  the  means  of  subsistence,  famine,  with 
all  its  attendant  horrors,  must  succeed. 

In  proof  of  the  soundness  of  this  doctrine,  the 
proselytes  to  the  Malthusian  creed  apply  the  prin- 
ciple to  the  present  state  of  England ;  appealing, 
first,  to  the  increasing  number  of  parochial  depen- 
dents ;  secondly,  to  the  growing  deticiency  oT  pro- 
fitable employment  for  the  labouring  classes,  and 
the  consequent  fall  in  the  |>rice  of  labour;  and, 
tliirdly,  to  the  annual  insufticiency  of  the  produce' 
of  the  British  soil  to  supply  the  demand.  Such, 
they  say,  are  the  practical  evidences  of  the  incon- 
trovertible reasoning  of  Malthus. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opponents  to  the  Mal- 
thusian creed, — Messrs.  Sadler,  Gray,  Godwin, 
Everett,  and  other  excellent  writers,—  contend, 
firstly,  that  the  supply  of  food  may  lie  extended, 
in  a  ratio  superior  to  that  of  consumers  ;  secondly, 
that  every  man  who  comes  into  the  world  is  en- 
dowed witli  the  means  of  supplying,  not  only  suf- 
ficient for  bis  own  wants,  but  of  j*roducing  that 
excess,    which  renders  the  average  provision  for] 
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eacli  intlividual  more  abundant,  and  is  hence  con- 
ducive in  multiplying  the  means  of  enjoyment ; 
thirdly,  that,  by  a  greater  variety  of  peculiar  in- 
genuities, an  extended  means  is  furnished  for  sup- 
jdying  the  varied  demands  of  increasing  numbers. 
Hence  they  infer,  that  a  growing  |>opultition, 
instead  of  tending  to  diminish  the  ratio  of  employ- 
ment and  subsistence  to  each  individual,  is  directly 
conducive  to  its  incf^ase^  and  to  general  and  indi- 
vidual abundance,  in  proportion  to  the  multiplying 
ratio  of  people.  Unwilling  to  admit  that  the 
evils  noted  by  the  anti-populationists  are  the  effect 
of  increasing  numbers,  they  appeal  to  the  progres- 
sive  expansion  of  the  aggregate  annual  national 
income  and  capital, — the  decreasing  ratio  of  mor- 
tality, evidencing  the  improving  condition  of  the 
conirannity, — and  the  frequently  illustrated  fact, 
of  the  national  physical  ability  to  produce  a  very 
rapid  and  large  addition  to  the  ordinary  quantity 
of  our  agricultural  productions.  The  low  rate  of 
wages,  the  overstock  of  labourers  (if  it  exists), 
and  the  privations  of  those  afflicted  by  poverty, 
they  ascribe  to  various  causes,  by  no  means  con- 
nected with  the  numerical  advancement  of  popula- 
tion :  such  as  impediments  imposed  on  the  free 
course  of  productive  industry,  by  taxation  ;  the 
inequality  in  the  distribution  of  the  national  in- 
come, arising  from  the  vast  number  of  state  annui- 
tants ;  the  restrictions  on  the  more  equal  division 
of  land,  by  tlie  operation  of  tlie  law  of  primoge- 
niture ;  excessive  charges  on  agriculture,  by  the 
operation  of  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  land- 
owner ;  the  tithe  accorded  to  the  church,  &c. 
Such  are  the  leading  tenets  of  these  literary  dis- 
putants, and  such  the  explanations  given  in  sup- 
port of  their  separate  theories. 

Fundamental  as  these  diflerences  of  opinion  may 
appear,  yet.  if  w^e  understand  tlie  reasonings  ad- 
vanced^ they  all  seem  ultimately  to  converge  and 
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harinoiiize  in  a  remote  sequel.  That  the  produce 
of  a  man's  labour,  directed  with  ordinary  inge- 
nuity to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  is  superior  to 
the  adequate  support  of  a  family,  is  admitted  by 
both  parties;  and  hence  it  is  obvious,  that,  what- 
ever may  be  the  mathematical  series  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  human  family,  the  production  of  food 
is  susceptible  of  the  same  ratio  of  increase,  by  the 
labour  created  ;  that,  in  fact,  there  is,  and  must 
continue  to  be,  a  natural  creative  sympathy  be- 
tween the  growtli  of  nuniliers  and  the  production 
of  food,  until  all  the  w^aste  and  desolate  places  on 
the  earth  are  brought  to  the  liighest  point  of  fruit- 
ful cultivation.  The  real  question  at  issue  is,  as 
to  w^hicli  of  the  progressions  will  continue  the 
longest.  However,  our  subject  recals  us  from  the 
task  of  examining  the  above  question  upon  general 
principles,  and  directs  us,  ere  we  proceed  further, 
to  note  the  progressive  increase  of  our  numbers 
during  past  years,  and  to  attempt  an  elucidation 
of  the  causes  of  such  increase. 


Progressive  increase  of  ftttmhers, — ^The  public  re- 
cords, previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  ISth 
century,  are  very  imperfect  as  to  our  numerical 
condition.  In  the  age  of  queen  Elizabeth,  James, 
and  Charles  I.,  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  was  vaguely  computed  at  about  5,000,000, 
and  that  of  Scotland  at  somewhat  less  than 
1,000,000.  Since  the  year  1700,  decennial  re- 
turns have  been  furnisheel. 

The  official  returns  of  the  [population  of  England 
and  Wales,  made  previously  to  llie  commencement 
of  the  present  century^  were  deduced  from  the 
excess  of  registered  baptisms  over  burials;  a  plan, 
which,  although  liable  to  many  inaccuracies,  fur- 
nishes the  general  materials  for  computing  a  fair 
approximation  of  the  actual  relatim  state  of  our 
numbers.     The  last  four  decennial  returns  were 
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calculated  on  a  more  systematic  and  more  correct 
plan ;  the  census  being  prepared  from  accounts 
collected  from  every  householder,  by  district  offi- 
cers, enumerating  the  actual  number  of  inmates. 

The  following  table  refers  only  to  England  and 
Wales. 

Previous  to  the  census  of  1801,  there  were  no 
official  returns  of  the  population  of  Scotland. 


Population  of 

- 

Date. 

England  and  Wales, 

deduced  from  the 

excess  of 

Decennial 
increase 

registered  baptisms 

percent. 

over  burials. 

1700 

5,475,000 

1710 

5,240,000 

0 

1720 

5,565,000 

6 

1730 

5,796,000 

4 

1740 

6,064,000 

4 

1750 

6,467,000 

6 

1760 

6,736,000 

4 

1770 

7,428,000 

10 

1780 

7,953,000 

7 

1790 

8,675,000 

9 

These  returns,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
1710,  all  demonstrate  a  progressive  increase  of 
numbers,  but  in  a  ratio  by  no  means  regular :  the 
average  excess,  during  the  ten  decennial  periods, 
is  about  six  per  cent.  The  interruption  to  the 
general  tendency  of  increase,  during  the  decen^ 
nial  period  ending  1710,  if  the  returns  for  that 
period  are  not  erroneous,  may  be  attributable  to 
the  general  prevalence  of  war  during  these  years, 
and  the  absence  of  a  large  portion  of  our  able- 
bodied  population,  in  military  and  naval  services. 

The  total  increase  during  the  ninety  years  end- 
ing in  1790,  is  a  fraction  above  58  per  cent. 
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The  returns  of  the  enumerated  population  of 
Great  Britain,  in  1801,  1811,  and  1821,  give  the 
following  results  : — 


Yemr*. 

Population  of 

Englnnd  atict 
Wales. 

lEicrcosc 
per  cent. 

'   ScoUimd. 

Increase   Great  BriUin. 
per  cent. 

Increase 
per  ceni. 

1801 
1811 
1821 

8,872,980 
10,150,015 
11,978,875 

2i» 

141 
171 

1,599,068 

1,805,688 
2,093,456 

12| 

101 

10,472,048 
11,956,303 
M»072,331 

Hi 

in 

These  returns  exclude  the  number  of  men  iu  the 
militarv,  naval,  and  other  services  of  the  state  ; 
which/in  1801,  was  470,598  ;  in  1811,  640,500; 
and  in  1821,  319,300.  To  these  must  also  be 
added,  those  engaged  in  the  mercantile  marine, 
numbering,  in  1821^  about  145,000  men; — so  that 
the  total  population  of  Great  Britain,  iu  1821, 
was  14,536j631,  exclusive  of  absentees  not  enu- 
merated. 

The  improved  plan,  upon  which  the  returns  of 
1821  and  1831  are  presented  to  thepuldie,  enables 
us  to  particularise,  iu  the  subjoined  table,  the  pro- 
portionate number  of  the  sexes,  and  their  relative 
increase. 


•  Altliougli,  during  the  decennial  period  ending  1801,  various 
intervals  of  dearth,  and  great  distress,  were  experienced,  it  is  not  J 
probable  that  the  increaise  of  numbers  was,  as  the  accounts  shew, 
only  2  J  per  cent.  This  apparent  disparagement  in  tlie  ratio  of 
increase,  isj  doubtless,  attributable  to  the  defective  returns  of 
1790.  All  the  official  tables  of  population  referring  to  the  ten 
decennary  periods  of  the  last  centiu-y,  differ  materially  from  ftfr. 
FinIaysoii*s  cak-ulations,  published  in  the  present  year;  and  from] 
the  well-known  accuracy  of  this  gentleman's  political  arithmetic, 
they  possess  great  claims  to  public  confidence. 
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!2(K)  POPULATION,    AKD 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  preceding  re- 
turns, is  the  uniformity  in  the  proportionate  num- 
ber of  males  to  females,  in  1821  and  1831.  The 
proportionate  number  of  the  births  of  the  former 
to  the  latter  sex,  is  about  as  10.435  is  to  10.000.  The 
desolating  effect  of  war  ceasing  its  destructive 
ravages  among  the  male  population,  it  is  ^aiir  to 
presume,  that  the  proportion  of  males  to  females 
progressively  approximates:  but  this  theory  is 
disproved  by  results;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
Scotland,  where  a  small  relative  increase  is 
noticed,  the  proportion  was  precisely  the  same 
at  the  termination  of  both  decennial  periods. 
The  corollary  is  clearly  indicative  of  a  greater 
sum  of  mortality  among  males  than  females  ;  and 
the  results  are  especially  remarkable  in  their  rela- 
tive precarious  tenure  of  infant  life.    See  table,  p.    . 

The  returns  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain, 
for  the  three  last  decennial  periods,  shew  some 
disparagement  in  the  relative  ratio  of  increase ;  but 
a  more  correct  view  of  the  regularity  of  the  pro- 
gressive growth  of  our  numbers,  is  given  by  the  fol- 
lowing notice  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
female  sex,  which,  in  the  decennial  period  ending 

1811,      .     .     was     .     .     14:15 

1821, 15:71 

1831, 15:45; 

thus  exhibiting  but  a  slight  variation  from  regu- 
larity in  the  ratio. 

Thus  having  shewn  the  actual  numerical  progress 
of  the  British  community,  we  shall  not  pause  to  in- 
quire, whether  the  theory — **  that  man,  obedient  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  has  a  tendency  to  increase  his 
numbers  in  a  geometrical  progression" — harmo- 
nises with  practical  fact;  but  shall  proceed  to  draw 
some  general  and  particular  conclusions,  as  to  the 
causes  which  have  favoured  the  augmentation  of 
our  numbers. 

Improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  neoole. — That 
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the  procreative  inclicatiaii   in  the  himian  race  is 
coocordaut  with  the  ability  of  individuals  to  pro- 
vide for  dependents^  is  a  generally  admitted  truth; 
and    hence    it    naturally  tbllovvs,    that   the   rapid 
growth  of  numbers  is  indicative  of  an  improving 
condition  in  the  state  of  the  national  community. 
We  need  only  take  a  retrospective  glance  at  the 
progress  of  British  society,  from  a  state  of  barba- 
ric rudeness  to  its  present  condition  of  affluence 
and   refinement,    to   find  ample   testimony  of  an 
improved  and  improving  condition.     The  present^ 
or  rather  late»  state  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  re- 
mote Villages  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  or  the 
west  of  Ireland,   exhibits  a  picture  of  what  Eng- 
land was  in  the  primeval  and  middle  ages  of  lier 
history.     Even  in  the  days  when  our  Henrys  and 
Edwards   plumed  themselves  with  the  trophies  of 
France,  how  often  has  famine  spread  all  its  hor- 
rors over  city  and  village.      ''Men,  women,  and 
children  perished  of  actual  hunger,  and  those  who 
survived  kept  themselves  alive  by  eating  the  bark 
of  trees,  acorns,  and  pig-nuts/'     Sir  F.  M,  Eden, 
in  his  excellent  work  on  the  state  of  the  poor,  fur- 
nishes, in  his  notice  of  a  record  of  the  assessment 
of  the  town  of  Colchester,  in  A.D.  1377,  a  curious 
instance  of  the  poverty  of  England  in  those  days. 
Colchester  then  ranked  foremost  in  the  catalogue 
of  English  boroughs,  and,  according  to  Chahners, 
*^  contained   about   4400  inhabitants;    it  was   as- 
sessed in  pursuance  of  a  subsidy  to  Edward  L,  of 
one-fifteenth  of  the  value  of  all  movable  projierty. 
The  value  of  the  whole  of  the  household  furniture, 
clothes,   money,    corn,    horses,    and  other  cattle, 
provisions,  and  stock  in  trade,  was  518/.  ]6s.  0|rf. ; 
and  the  gross  sum  collected,    although   gathered 
with  the  most  rigid  exaction,  amounted  to  uo  more 
than  34/.  12^.  7rf/'    What  a  contrast  would  appear 
in  a  similar  assessment  on  the  property  of  a  town 
of  like  importance  at  the  present  day !     If  we  can 
form  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  value  of  move- 
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able  property,  from  the  well  known  tables  of  Mr. 

Colqulioiin,  applyint^  to  the  year  1812,  the  aver- 
age aiiioimt  of  movable  stock  belongiDg  to  4400 
people,  is  at  least  152,000/.;*  an  increase  far  sur- 
passing any  reasonable  depreciation  in  the  rela- 
tive valne  of  money,  and  unfolding  a  comparative 
amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  community, 
bordering  on  theoretical  fiction. 

It  was  not  until  subsequent  to  the  settlement  of 
tlie  long  disputed  right  to  tlie  British  crown,  fol- 
lowing the  events  of  the  memorable  battle  of 
Bos  worth,  that  the  nation  made  any  important 
advances  in  the  career  of  improvement;  and  even 
from  that  date  to  the  revolution  of  1688,  the  im- 
provement in  the  great  majority  of  the  people  was 
slow  in  comparison  w  ith  that  of  subsequent  periods  : 
Holh^ngshed,  in  liis  Chronicles  (1576)  says,  '*  there 
are  old  men  yet  dwelling  in  the  village  where  I 
remain,  wlio  have  noted  three  things  to  be  marvel- 
lously altered  in  England  within  their  sound  re- 
membrance; one  is  the  multitude  of  cliimnies 
lately  erected,  whereas,  in  their  young  days,  there 
were  but  two  or  three  in  most  uplandish  towns  of 
the  realm/' — The  second  is,  the  great  amendment 
in  lodging;  "for,  said  tliey,  our  fatliers  and  our- 
selves have  lain  full  oft  on  straw^  pallets  covered 
with  a  slieet,  under  coverlets  of  dogs'  wane  and 
hop  harlots,  and  a  good  round  log  under  their 
heads  as  a  bolster.  If  it  were  so^  that  the  father 
or  good  man  of  the  house  had  a  mattress  or  flock 
bed,  and  thereon  a  sack  of  chaff"  to  rest  his  head 
upon,  he  thouglit  himself  as  well  lodged  as  the 
lord  of  the  town;  as  for  servants,  if  they  had  any 
sheet  above  them  it  w^as  well,  for  seldom  had  they 
any  under  their  bodies  to  keep  them  from  the 
pricking  straws  that  ran  oft  through  tlie  canvass, 
and  rased  their  hardened  hides.— The  third  thiug 
they  tell  us  of,  is  the  exchange  of  trene  platters 
into  pewter,  and  wooden  spoons  into  silver  or  tin  ; 
*  Ireland  is  included  in  tills  estimate. 
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for  80  comnioii  were  all  sorts  of  treiie  (wooden) 
vessels  in  those  times,  that  a  man  could  hardly 
find  tour  pieces  of  pewter  in  a  good  farm-Iiouse/'* 
By  a  eoiitrast  with  the  present  state  of  the 
Britisli  eonunuiiity  with  that  represented  by  Hol- 
liiigshed,  we  may  judge  of  the  improvement. 
There  arc  now  few  who  are  doomed  to  repose  their 
weary  limhs  on  straw,  with  a  log  of  wood  as  a 
bolster; — none  who  linger  out  a  miseral)le  exist- 
ence on  acorns  and  pig-nuts.  Every  inhabitant  of 
England,  however  low  his  condition,  is  assured 
against  the  extreme  severities  of  fate,  and  mode- 
rately supplied  with  wholesome  diet  and  a  comfort- 
able lodging.  But  it  was  not  until  about  the 
middle  of  tlie  last  century,  when,  by  the  rapid  and 
substantial  improvements  in  mechanical  science, 
manufactures  received  so  great  an  extension,  that 
the  increase  in  the  produce,  and  consequently  in 
the  price  of  manual  labour,  marked  the  dawn  of  a 
new  career  of  national  prosperity,  and  hence  of 
general  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  It  was  by  the  growth  of  sacred 
genius  ;  and  lience  the  solid  improvements  in  ma- 
nufactures introduced  by  the  famed  Arkwright, 
Watt,  and  other  eternally  honourcil  members  of 
the  human  fiimily,  and  the  subsequent  application 
of  the  [)Ower  of  steam  to  manu fact u res ,  or  rather  to 
machine-factures,  that  the  comforts  of  life  have 
been  more  amidy  dispensed;  the  naked  clothed, 
the  hungry  fcil,  the  houseless  lodged,  human  life 
[»rolonged,  and  tlie  fruitfulness  of  marriage  aug- 
mentedp  These  eHects  will  be  seen  in  remarking  the 

Decrease  in  the  ratio  of  tnortality, — The  decreas- 
ing ratio  of  mortality,  especially  since  the  decennial 
period  ending  in  1780,  is  seen  by  a  reference  to  the 
subjoined  table,  being  a  return  of  the  annual  pro- 
portion of  deaths  to  the  total  population  in  each  ten 
years,  from  the  commencement  of  the  last  century. 
•  Thi^  is  Khp;land  in  ihe  ''gulden  ^l^\h  oi  Queen  Bc>»*-" 
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.    ^  -J  r  the  average  mor-  -> 

In  ten  years)  ^^^i   ^^^  tolhe  po- (  1  i, 

)  C   pulation  was  •    3 


EiigUiid  and 
Wales. 


England 

exclnsiveof 

Wales. 


ending 

1710 
1720 
1730 
1740 
1750 
1760 
1770 
1780 
Five  ditto,  1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 


in  39.  V 

36.1 

33.5 

31.1 

35.2 

40.4 

41.8 

41.2 

40.1 

45.18 

47.75 

53.78 

59.22 

55 


1  in  48 
„  49 
„     55 


Every  return  since  1780  shews  a  rapid  decrease 
in  the  ratio  of  mortality,  except  that  of  1830, 
which,  in  some  slight  degree,  differs  from  the  re- 
turn of  1820  ;  but  as  accuracy,  in  the  full  force  of 
the  term,  cannot  be  expected,  it  is  fair  to  presume 
that  there  was  no  increase  in  the  ratio  of  mortality 
during  the  last  ten  years,  especially  as  it  is  evident 
to  rational  observation,  that  the  condition  of  the 
w^orking  classes,  during  the  five  years  ending 
1830,  has  been  more  favourable  than  during  the 
quinquennial  period  ending  1820.  Witness  the 
general  scarcity  of  the  years  1816  and  1817,  and 
the  decadence  of  our  commerce  in  the  year  1819. 

The  country  more  conducive  to  longevity  than  the 
towns. — That  the  agricultural  counties  are  more 
conducive  to  longevity  than  where  the  mass 
of  the  inhabitants  are  centred  in  large  manufac- 
turing or  trading  towns,  is  repeatly  demonstrated 
by  the  subjoined  table  of  the  ratio  of  mortality  in 
every  English  county,  calculated  on  the  quin- 
quennial average  ending  1800,  1810,  1820,  and 
1830.  The  counties  are  ranked  in  accordance 
with  their  density  of  population. 
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Cuunties* 

ibot^riiii(Me2inB»o> 

CouDlies.        ' 

I80<>|im<il820|l830 

I    -  1  *       1 

One  burial  m       ' 

One  burial  in 

I^Iicidle»ex    .     .    ' 

37 

36 

45 

41 

BuckiDghiim      . 

50 

49 

63 

62 

Lanet&bire  *     « 

47 

49 

51 

46 

HertfortI        .     . 

64 

57 

53 

66 

Surrey     .     . 

42 

44 

49 

49 

Wills      .    .     . 

60 

67 

63 

57 

York,  West  Hiding 

49 

61 

57 

51 

Southampton     . 

46 

46     61 

56 

Kent       .     .     .     ; 

41 

m 

50 

49 

Cambrid^G   .     » 
llunlingdon 

45 

30 

55 

45 

Warwk'kahire    . 

52 

43 

48 

58 

46 

49 

61 

46 

Glouceater 

56 

61 

60 

61 

Stafford    .     *     « 

49 

62 

61 

51 

Notlingliam 

61 

52 

54 

51 

Sa.lop       .     .     . 

54 

59     64 

53 

Chester  .     .     . 

51 

49 

52 

52 

Devon     ,     .     . 

49 

50     59 

68 

Wortwter    .     . 

46 

51 

53 

61 

Sussex     •     ,    , 

55 

52     68 

68 

Durbam        .     . 

43 

49 

53 

52 

Rutland       .     . 

60 

54     62 

62 

Somerset       •     , 

65 

63 

61 

68 

York,  East  Rklio^ 

55 

46     54 

61 

8ll«blk    .     .     . 

sa 

64 

66 

59 

Dorset     .     .     . 

62 

56     63 

58 

Dobjr     .    .    . 

52 

5B 

sa 

64 

Hereford        ,     . 

65 

m     60 

57 

Cornwall      .    . 

58 

6^ 

69 

64 

Northumberland 

67 

54     67 

62 

Ijeieetltr       .     . 

49 

58 

66 

63 

Yoik,    Noah    i 

53 

51      61 

56 

North  am  plon     . 

61 

53 

56 

50 

Vmcx      \    .     . 

44 

45 

68 

62 

Monmouth   .     . 

72 

64     66 

69 

Brrk^hire     .     . 

51 

53 

54 

52 

Lincoln        .     . 

60 

49     69 

51 

Norfolk         .     « 

47 

50 

59 

62 

Cumbeflaod 

64 

52      54 

54 

Oxfim!    *    .     . 

63 

56 

57 

63 

Westrroreland  . 

50 

53      52 

56 

Bedford  «    .    . 

61 

48 

57 

54 

Wales,  12  coantiea 

64 

64     67 

1 

69 

In  Middlesex,  the  county  most  dense  in  popula- 
tion, the  ratio  of  mortality  is  the  greatest,*  Tlie 
countiei^  of  Kent,  Surrey^  and  Huntingdon,  stand 
next  in  point  of  insalubrity.  The  fact  tliat  Kent 
counts  among  its  population  a  large  portion  of  the 
superannuated  invalids  of  the  army  and  navy,  in 
some  measure,  accounts  for  the  excess  in  the  ratio 
of  mortality.  Surrey,  which  includes  the  densely 
peopled  districts  of  Southwark,  Lambeth,  and  its 
environs^  partakes,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the 
character  of  Middlesex  ;  and  the  ratio  of  mortality 
is  hence  influeuced   by  the  same  causes.      Hun- 

•  The  density  of  population  in  Middlesex  is  rather  above  seven 
persons  to  the  statute  acre,  Surrey  counts  one  to  an  acre  ;  Lan- 
cashire, rather  more  than  one ;  Warwick  and  Stafford,  one  to 
even,'  two  acres ;  Nottingham  and  Chester,  the  same  proportion  ; 
Hampshire,  Devonshire,  and  Norfolk,  one  to  three  acres  ;  the 
other  counties  are  less  densely  peopled.  The  general  average  for 
England  and  Wales,  is  one  inhabitant  to  every  two  acres  and  a 
half,  If  we  divide  England  into  north  and  souths  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  Wash  in  Lincolnshire  to  the  Severn^  the  population  of 
the  eighteen  coimiies  north  of  the  line,  is  G,  130,581  ;  and  of  the 
twenty-two  counties  south  of  it,  r>,f)5B,7»'i5. 
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tingtlou,  probably,  owes  its  iiiss^alubrity  to  its  Immid 
atniospliere  and  marshy  soil*  The  agricultural 
counties  of  Momnoutb,  Suflblk,  Sussex^  Devon, and 
Cornwall,  appear  highly  favourable  to  the  dura- 
tion of  human  life,  returoing  an  average  mortality^ 
of  1  in  62,  against  1  in  46,  attaching  to  Middlesex, 
Surrey,  Lancasliire,  Kent,  Huntingdon,  and  Cam- 
bridge. 

Question:  has  population  increased  from  advance- 
ment  hi  the  ratio  of  marrlagesl — The  late  rapid  in- 
crease of  British  population  has  been  usually  ascrib-  ' 
ed  to  the  great  advance  in  the  value  ot  labour^ 
during  the  period  of  commercial  excitement  con- 
current with  ttie  late  wars;  and  it  was  expected, 
that  on  the  cessation  of  this  temporary  stimulus, 
and  the  occurrence  of  such  periods  of  embarrass- 
ment as  those  following  the  peace  of  1815,  ma- 
trimony would  be  discouraged  J  and  population 
checked. 

It  is  in  some  degree  true,  that  the  proportion  of 
marriages  to  the  total  population,  was  greater 
during,  than  previous  to  the  war  ;  for  although  the 
official  returns  shew  a  decreasing  ratio  of  marriages 
from  the  years  1789  to  1810,  of  about  3  per  cent.^ 
yet  that  decreasing  ratio  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  increase  of  numbers  under  the 
nubile  age,  and  by  the  great  increase  in  the  nume- 
rical complement  of  the  army  and  navy,  subsequent 
to  the  commencement  of  liostilities  in  1793,  which 
services  are  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  marriage. 
Subsequent  to  1809,  the  returns  shew  an  actual 
diminution  of  marriages  ;  and  this  contrasted  with 
the  growth  of  population,  furnishes  a  further  evi- 
dence, that  our  numerical  advancement  is  conse- 
quent on  the  extended  duration  of  human  life. 

The    following    table    shews    the    proportion    of  | 
marriages  to  the  entire  population  in  periods  l)e- 
tween  1780  and  18;j0. 
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Periodii.                       ' 

Proportion  of  nt^iimgea  Ui   tht 
entire  popubtioti. 

1780  to  1789 1     m     117 

1790  to  1799 1      in     ll9j 

1806  10  1810 1     in     I2I5 

1816  to  1820 1     ill     126j 

1826  to  1830 1      in     128 

Effect  of  the  poor  laws  on  lite  increase  of  numbers. 
— Tlie  operation  of  the  poor  laws  is  usually  consi. 
tiered  to  liavt*  been  conducive  to  the  expansion  of 
population,  but  the  returns  shew,  that  the  increase 
of  minibers  in  the  agricultural,  is  far  inferior  to 
that  in  the  nianiifacturing  districts,  where  the  in- 
Huence  of  the  '^system"  is  slightly  felt. 

The  increase  of  numbers  from  1821  to  1831,  in 
eighteen  English  counties,  almost  entirely  agri- 
cultural ;  as  Devon,  Essex,  North  Riding  of  York, 
Bedford,  Suftblk,  Berks,  Oxford,  Westmorland, 
Northumberland,  Cambridge,  Norfolk,  Bucking- 
ham, Lincoln,  Wilts,  Huntingdon^  Northampton, 
Hereford,  and  Rutland,  is  only  10^  per  cent.; 
while  in  the  following  ten  counties,  or  districtsj 
remarkable  for  their  manufactures,  Lancaster, 
York  (West  Riding),  Warwick,  Stam>rd,  Not- 
tingham, Chester,  Durham,  Monmouth,  Worcester, 
and  Salop,  the  increase  has  been  22  ^  per  cent. 
Nor  do  the  official  accounts  sanction  the  generally 
received  opinion,  that  the  poor  laws  tend,  more 
than  any  other  cause,  to  promote  marriage;  the 
following  returns  shewing  tlmt  the  ratio  of  marri- 
ages is  inferior  in  the  agricultural  to  that  in  the 
manufacturing  counties. 


PnoroiiTiON  or  MAimiAr.ts  to  the  Koi^ilatiom,  otrniNO  Jr'iVK  YeAnt, 
1626  TO  1830. 


AGinrt'i  ivflAi.  cotiKTtsa. 


Hertford   *     -     *     -     -     *  1  in  173 
E^ss«x  •     -  '     -     -   I  in  154 

Hereford   -     -----   I  in  162 

Wiltshtre  -...>•  1  fn  14B 
Oxfoftl      .•-.,.   Hn  141 


MANL'Fj^CTtlRlNO    rnU74ltl:i. 


Lrtncashirc     -     -     -     -     -  1  in  1)5 

Middlesex I  iti  103 

Warwick I  in  120 

Noltingham 1  in  125 

Chester     * 1  in  Ma 
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The  comparative  nitio  uf  Ijaptisnis  oflers  another 
confirination  of  ilte  above  thesis  : 

Agricultural  couiUit^s.  IMunufcicturtng  counties. 

JkrUbrd      -     -     -     <     -     *  1  in  36  |  Lancashire-     -     -     -     *     -lij)34 

Herefonl     ------  I  in  36      JVli^ldlcMsx  .--...   I  in  31 

Etsex     -     -     •    -     -     •    -  1  in  55  I  Ntjttingham     -     -     -     •     *  1  in  31 

These  results  clearly  indicate,  that  the  theory 
of  those  who  trace  the  primary  cause  of  our  rapid 
numerical  advancement  to  the  operation  of  the 
poor's  law  is  erroneoiis:  it  is  more  properly  the 
power  of  steam  tlian  the  power  of  tlie  poor  laws 
whicli  adds  to  our  popidatjon^ 

The  frmtfulness  (ff  iiutrnage  considered  in  con- 
•nenon  wdk  the  ea'pantfuitj  term  of  human  life, ^The 
fecundity  of  marriage  must  depend  on  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
ch'niate,  and  the  duration  of  human  life.  The 
inhabitants  of  countries  situated  within  the  tropics, 
arrive  at  tlie  age  of  puberty  mucli  earlier  than  the 
inliabitants  of  temperate  climes,  or  of  the  cold 
regions  of  the  north  ;  twelve  to  tliirteen  years  being 
the  nubile  age  of  the  Brazilians,  while  with  us,  it 
can  scarcely  be  less  than  twenty -three  or  four 
years.  The  age  of  man  is,  upon  the  authority  of 
Holy  Writ,  three-score  years  and  ten ;  but  this 
rather  relates  to  an  extreme  limit,  and  is  not  sup- 
posed to  predict  the  average  term  of  human  life, 
at  least  we  find  no  modern  examples  where  such 
a  term  has  been  realised. 

In  Englandy  where  the  annual  mortality  during 
the  last  thirty  years  has  not  exceeded  1  in  50,  and 
where  the  term  of  human  life,  commencing  at  the 
nubile  age,  (23),  has  reached  35.8  years,  the 
average  fecundity  of  marriage  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Sadler,  3.G6,  or  for  the  United  Kingdom,  4.95; 
And  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  ratio  of 
the  fecundity  of  marriage,  and  the  increase  of 
population,  will  be  co-equally  augmented  with 
the  expansion   of    the    nie   mof/efnifj    commencing 
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To    what    extent    this 


country,  it   is 


at  the  couuiibial  age 
may  be  carried  in  our  favoured 
impossible  to  portend.  Moilern  improvements 
have  doubtless  vastly  contributed  to  mitigate 
the  effect  of  epidemic  disorders  and  loathsome  dis- 
eases, especially  amimg  the  poor  ;  the  improvement 
in  the  rpiality  of  food  ;  the  more  general  sufficiency 
of  comfortable  clothing,  and  suitable  habitation  ; 
the  l>etter  apijointment  and  more  numerous  estab- 
lishment of  charitaf>Ie  institutions,  and  the  great 
expausion  of  medical  science,  have  doubtless  all 
tended  to  prolong  theaverage  duration  of  human  life. 
Indeed,  during  late  years,  useful  and  liberal  science 
are  so  powerfully  disseminating  their  influence 
in  improving  the  condition  of  the  human  race,  that 
population  rapidly  grows  with  its  growth,  and  we 
appear  verging  tow^ards  that  period,  when  '*  Un- 
timely deaths  shall  l)e  unknown,"  and  when  '*  the 
child  shall  die  a  hundred  years  old, '"  (Isaiah,  chap. 
Ixv.  ver,  20).  We  may  suppose,  from  the  extra- 
ordinarv  ages  of  the  Patriarchs  in  the  antediluvian 
ages,  that  that  universal,  and  never  failing  con- 
queror, *'  Death,'  made  but  few  attacks  upon 
youth,  Adam  was  130  years  old  before  the  birth 
of  his  third  son  ''Seth,''  and  attained  the  age  of 
930  years.  Seth  was  105  years  old  ere  the  birth 
of  his  son  Enos,  and  reached  tlie  extended  term  of 
905  years  :  and  Methuselah,  the  ohlest  of  the 
patriarchs,  was  187  years  of  age  ere  the  birth  of 
his  son  Lamech,  and  died  at  the  age  of  969  years.* 
In  the  early  periods  of  the  post-diluvian  ages,  the 
natural  death  of  a  person  under  the  age  of  puberty, 
was  considered  as  something  extraordinary  ;  and 

•  The  accuracy  of  these  terms  haa  been  very  reasonably 
doubted  by  various  ingenioua  %vriter8,  and  the  researcbes  of  il/, 
Kemnoott  de  Rossi*  and  other  Icamed  men,  have  proved,  ibat  Ibo 
Hebrew  traditions  of  the  ages  of  the  patriarchs  are  not  exempt 
from  various  interpretations,  some  of  which  make  tbe  age  of  Adtim 
130  instead  of  930  years,  and  reduce  those  of  other  patriarchs  in 
different  degrees. 
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'*  in  the  dawning  years  of  the  Grecian  republics, 
the  decease  of  a  person  under  the  nubile  age,  was 
ronsidered  as  an  event  at  once  so  dreadful,  and  sa 
much  out  of  the  course  of  nature,  that  it  was 
thought  improper  to  perform  the  funeral  rites  in 
open  day,  and  the  body  was  disposed  of  in  the 
silence  and  obscurity  of  ihe  night,"  A  fact  which 
seems  to  indicate,  that  disease  had,  even  then, 
scarcely  begun  to  rear  its  hydra  liead. 

Effect  of  the  improrement  in  medical  science. — 
There  is  no  doubt  l>ut  that  a  Bufficient  supply  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  is  the  most  effectual  antidote 
to  disease.  Medical  science,  however,  justly  claims 
its  fair  commendation  ;  and  from  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  IVest minster  ItemeiVy  April,  1832, 
we  are  enabled  to  elucidate  tlie  practical  effect  of 
its  improvement.  **  Sir  William  Petty »  who  died 
about  the  era  of  the  revolution  of  1689,  states,  that 
the  proportion  of  deaths  to  cures  in  St,  Bartholo- 
mews Hospital,  was,  in  his  time^  as  1  to  7  ;  in 
1741  the  ratio  had  diminished  to  1  in  10;  in  1780 
to  1  in  14  ;  in  1813,  to  1  in  16  ;  and  in  1827,  to  1 
in  48.  From  the  years  1799  to  1808,  the  mortality 
by  consumption  amounted  to  about  27  per  cent,  of 
those  who  became  ill.  From  1808  to  1813,  it 
diminished  to  23  per  cent.  ;  and  from  1813  to 
1822,  it  still  further  decreased  to  22  per  cent, 
Tlie  entire  half  of  our  population  was,  at  one  time, 
destroyed  by  one  disease,  **  small-pox;''  the  mor- 
tality by  which,  at  the  present  time,  is  but  fractional. 
Typhus  fever  was  once  accustomed  to  visit  this 
country  as  an  annual  epidemic,  and  to  slay  one 
out  of  every  three  it  attacked  ;  whereas,  at  the 
present  day,  it  seldom  appears  as  an  epidemic,  and 
its  average  mortality  does  not  amount  to  1  in  16." 

In  f>t]ier  diseases,  such  as  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
hooping  cough,  &c-,  there  have  been  similar  dimi- 
nutions ill  the  ratio  of  mortality,  ami  they  are  no 
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longer  regarded  with  the  terror  in  which  they  were 
once  viewed.  Furthermore,  the  number  attacked 
by  these  diseases  is  very  considembly  diminished. 
Such  effects,  doubtless,  augment  not  only  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  marriage,  but,  in  a  compound  ratio,  the 
increase  of  our  numbers. 

Comparative  ratio  ofmortaliif/  in  imrious  States  of 
Europe, — In  other  states  of  Europe,  the  gratifying 
results  we  have  herebefore  detailed  as  applying  to 
Britain,  are  not  attained  in  the  same  degree  ;  and 
we  shall  shew,  by  a  comparison  of  the  ratio  of 
mortality  in  England  and  Wales,  with  that  of 
other  countries  of  Europe,  and  the  states  of  America, 
that  the  attributes  of  the  former,  whether  physical 
or  acquired  by  art,  are  highly  favourable  to  the 
preservation  of  human  life* 

The  following  results  are  given  in  a  letter  from 
Sir  Francis  Ivernois  to  Mr.  Rickman,  dated  the 
23d  March,  1827,  and  subsequently  printed  for  the 
U8e  of  parliament. 

Table  of  the  comparative  ratio  of  mortality. 


Countnet. 

of  deaLths  to  the 
total  popul&tbn. 

England  and  Wales     .     .     . 
Sweden  and  tlie  Danish  States 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  . 

France 

United  States  of  America 
Prussia    .*.«**• 
Wurtemberg 

1  in  59 
\  in  48 
1  in  43 
1  in  40 
1  in  37 
I  in  36 
1  in  33 

Such  were  the  creneral  results  of  Sir  Francis 
Ivernois'  calculations,  the  report  of  which  is  accom- 
panied with  comments,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copv. 

En  Swede  et  dans  les  etats  Danois,  ou  la  mor- 
talite  a  ete  toujours  moindre  qirailleurs,  elle  parait 
etre  1  sur  48. 
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Dans  k  Royaumc  dcs  Pays-bas,  ou  L'Archivistc 


.^nt  dv  publi 


ftnisscint 


uoe  sene  cle  six  annees, 
an    d\     Uecenibre,    1825,    les    rapports    sont    les 
suivants^     Naissances»  1  sur  27  ;  inarriages,  1  sur 
132  ;  inortalite,  1  sur  43,8.     Le  maximum  de  cette  i 
Jiinrtaliti^  i'st  eii  Zelaud,  1  sur  31.4  ;  et  le  minimum 
dans  les  Nanuirois,  1  sur  57.9, 

Ell  France,  la  inortalite  diniinue  depuis  quarante 
ans,  de  1  sur  37^  a  1  sur  40.* — Dans  les  etatd 
nuis  d*Ameriquej  en  1825,  la  niortalite  fut  1 
sur  37. 

En  Prusse,  ou  Ton  a  fait  ime  serie  de  registres 
depuis  uuse  annees,  la  mortalite  est  encore  dans  le 
rapport  precisemeut  la  nieiue  iiu'elle  etait  il  y 
fpiaraute  aus,  1  sur  3i>.  Le  governenient  de  Wur- 
ttMubcr^,  publia  les  tableaux,  pour  Fannee  1825, 
d^ou  il  resulte  t[ne  la  moyeiine  y  a  ete  1  sur  33. 

Tlu'  fureguing  remarks  warrant  the  conclusion, 
that  the  luerease  o(  Britisli  population,  and  the 
Ijrohiiigaliou  of  the  lease  of  human  life,  are  conse- 
ipient  ou  the  improved  and  the  improving  condition 
of  the  eonmiunity  ;  hence  we  are  led  to  notice  the 
causes  which  have  concurred  to  extend  t!ie  national 
and  individual  income  ;  and  thus  to  ameliorate  tlie 
eonilition  of  the  people.  Here  the  attention  of  tlie 
intpiirer  is  forcibly  directed  to  the  vast  and  growing 
expansion  of  our  productive  j)ower ;  by  the  rapid 
advancement  of  mechanical  science* 

Increase  of  productive  power,— Mature,  bountiful 
and  wise  in  all  things,  has  furnished  us  with  the 

•  On  the  30th  Janiiarj,  1825,  M.  Foumier  read  n  note  from 
M.  linioiston  dc  Chate;uinc\  on  the  decrease  of  the  ratio  of 
mrntitlity  since  177^**  tl^'  siiys  tliat,  50  years  since,  out  of  1(J0 
children  bom,  5tJ  died  the  first  two  years,  now  the  proportion  ia 
;J8,5  ;  ill  tht^  former  time  55j  in  a  hnndrod  died  liefore  attaining 
lIu*  age  of  ten,  now  the  proportion  is  V}^^^.  Only  'il/^j  men 
rraelud  the  age  of  50^  now  the  proportiini  in  *^*2  (^^^  ;  then  only  15 
in  100  reached  the  a^e  ofiiO,  now  the  profjortion  ih  2t  ;  ftinncrly 
the  deaths  were  I  to  ao,  now  the  annual  inurtiditv  is  1  to  JJU. 
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elements  of  wealth,  and  endowed  the  human  mind 
with  an  infinite  variety  of  peculiar  talents,  that 
her  unsparing  gifts  may  be  rendered  available  to 
the  supply  of  our  varied  wants.  But  labour  is  the 
price  which  the  soil  demands  for  her  productions, 
and  it  is  by  labour  alone  that  they  can  be  matured 
and  rendered  subservient  to  human  enjoyments. 
It  is  hence  evident,  that  in  proportion  as  the  force 
of  labour  is  multiplied,  so  are  the  essential  neces- 
saries to  subsistence  rendered  more  abundant. 
Were  we  provided  with  documents  illustrative  of 
the  proportion  of  the  British  population  engaged 
in  the  various  branches  of  productive  industry  two 
or  three  centuries  since,  they  would,  in  all  prolja- 
bility,  shew  a  proportion  of  from  85  to  90  per 
cent,  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  pro- 
ducing scarcely  an  excess  of  food  over  the  consump- 
tion of  the  community.  Indeed,  so  deficient  were 
the  productions  of  the  soil  in  tlie  reigns  of  the 
Plantagenets,  that  the  exportation  of  grain  was 
prohibited  under  severe  penalties,  until  the  15tli 
of  Henry  VL,  a  time  when  the  population  scarcely 
exceeded  4,000,000.  How  limited  at  this  era,  ere 
machinery  appeared  as  an  helpmate  to  labour, 
must  have  been  the  means  of  acquiring  the  many 
other  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  clothing,  fuel, 
and  habitation,  equally  essential  with  food  ;  and 
how  limited  were  the  means  of  obtaining  the  pro- 
ductions of  foreign  climes,  so  needful  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  people.  A  community  such  as  the 
British,  at  that  era,  principally  occupied  in  the 
productions  of  the  prime  necessaries  of  life,  and 
whose  labour  yielded  but  a  small  surplus  over  the 
actual  consumption  of  the  labourers  engaged,  pos- 
sesses but  slender  means  of  attaining  to  those  social 
pleasures,  which  a  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts 
insjurcs,  or  of  providing  for  that  portion  of  every 
well  organised  society,  who  devote  themselves  to 
the  study  and  diflusion  of  science,  or  to  the  per- 
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forniance  of  those  nobler  sorts  of  services,  which 
aflbrd  protection  and  assistance,  improve  the  mental 
and  moral  faculties,  add  to  the  amusement,  and 
heighten  the  pleasures  of  civilised  life. 

It  is  by  the  development  of  individual  ingenuity> 
slow  in  its  first  movement,  but»  as  it  were,  by  the 
power  of  attraction,  accelerating  its  pace  in  its 
progress  towards  various  centres,  that  united  capa- 
bilities harmonise  in  the  perfection  of  invention, 
unfold  the  means  of  augmenting  the  fruit  of  labour, 
and  hence  of  attaining  to  higher  enjoyments. 

Enlarged  use  of  machinery  .—It  is  evident,  that 

any  invention  which  tends  to  augment  the  quantitj 
of  the  productions  of  a  given  simi  of  labour,  raust^ 
increase  also  the  power  of  maintenance.  If,  in 
fact,  the  sum  of  useful  commodities  be  doubled, 
by  the  aid  of  machinery,  without  any  increase  in 
the  number  of  labourers ;  it  is  clear,  that  the 
income  of  each  labourer  must  receive  a  like  aug- 
mentation ;  and  this  aogmentation  of  income  clearly 
provides  a  superior  power  of  maintenance,  which 
marks  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  growth 
of  income  and  tlie  increase  of  numbers. 

In  tracing  the  increase  of  the  productive  power 
of  Great  Britain,  we  shall  limit  our  inquiry  to  the 
year  I7H0,  a  period  when  productive  industry  was 
stimuhitcd  by  the  operation  of  the  war.  At  that 
time,  tlie  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
hcart't»Iy  numbered  more  than  13,800,000;  and 
acconhng  to  Dupin's  tabk^s,  the  productive  force 
wnn  rcjuul  to  the  manual  labour  of  31,281,000 
I'Ui^rtive  bdrnurers.  From  the  year  1780  to  1826, 
tlii'  lultliiiou  to  our  numbers  w^as  about  8,700,000 
houIm;  i1m*  po|Mdatinn  in  tlie  latter  year  being  about 
*J*',r*U0,()(Hi,  and  tlic  inrrease  of  productive  power, 
diii'iii|4  ttio  Maruf  [>cnod,  otjuai  to  the  labour  of 
yH,!J2rj.(HM*  mvu  •  rnnying  the  total  productive 
power  ijf  (irent   Britain  and    Ireland,   in    IH26,  to 
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the  equivalent  labour  of  60,206,000  workmen. 
The  medium,  or  annual  average  increase  of  popu- 
lation, from  1780  to  1826,  was  189,100  souls, 
while  the  average  annual  increase  of  productive 
power  was  equivalent  to  628,010;  so  vast  has 
been  the  increase  of  inanimate  mechanical  power. 
In  the  year  1780,  the  proportion  of  productive 
power  to  the  population  was  2.26  ;  to  each  indi- 
vidual in  1826,  it  was  2.76;  evidently  proving, 
that  the  power  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  maintain 
her  inhabitants  in  1826,  was  superior  to  that  of 
1780  by  ,50  to  each  individual,  or  the  produce  of 
one  effective  labourer  to  every  two  inhabitants. 

So  much  for  the  theory  of  the  dimumking  ratio  of 
the  power  of  viamtenance^  with  the  increase  of 
British  population. 

If  the  foregoing  comparisoo  was  continued  to 
the  year  1833,  we  feel  convinced  that  it  would 
demonstrate  a  far  greater  ratio  in  tlie  increase  of 
our  productive  force  ;  the  application  of  steam 
power  to  weaving,  navigation,  the  transit  of  mer- 
chandise by  land  carriage,  &c.,  having,  during 
the  last  seven  years,  received  so  rapid  an  extension. 

But,  although  the  expansion  of  the  national 
power  of  production  is  generally  admitted,  there 
are  many,  who,  though  deeply  read  in  the  science 
of  national  wealth,  yet,  while  abstractly  viewing 
the  practical  effects  of  the  rapid  introduction  of 
machinery,  doubt  that  the  power  created  is  actually 
employed,  and  that  such  portion  of  it  as  may  be 
in  active  operation,  meets  its  recompense  at  the 
hands  of  consumers.  Were  there  no  official  docu- 
ments to  guide  us  in  establishing  the  negative  of 
this  opinion,  the  natural  conclusion,  that  mecha- 
nical power  could  not,  for  a  series  of  years,  con- 
tinue in  an  increasing  ratio  of  supply  without  a 
corresponding  demand,  would  be  sufficient;  for  it  is 
a  self-evident  maxim,  that  where  there  is  no  in- 
creasing demand,  there  can  be  no  increasing  supply* 
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But,  leaving  this  theoretical  view  of  the  qaestion, 
let  us  look  for  proofs  of  a  more  sul>stantial  character* 
We  shall  first  refer  to  the  expansion  of  the  cottoa* 
manufacture. 


The  annual  average  quan- 
tity of  cotton  wool  «pun 
Crom  the  year     *     1763  to  17B7  was  about 

The  year  1786  — 

1805  — 

1812  — 

1820  — 

1826  — 

1832  — 


lbs. 

4,000,000 

19,dOO,000 

49,920,000 

61,285,000 

157,407,000 

162,889,000 

273,249,000 

The  entire  value  of  this  branch  of  manufacture,! 
in  1 769,  did  not  exceed  200,000/.  ;    in  1824,  Mr, 
Iluskisson,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  stated  its 
annual  produce  to  be  33,500,000/.  ;  Mr,  Kennedy, 
in    1827,    valued  it  at  36,000,000/,;    and  at  the 
nrt^sent  day,   it  cannot  be  less  than  40,000,000/. 
In  IHIH,  tlie  nnnil)er  of  power-looms  in  Manches- 
ter,   Stockport,    and    its    vicinity,    was   2000;    in 
1827,  it  was  45,000;  and  at  present,  the  number 
ig    upwards    of   70J)00.         More   than   850,000^ 
weavers,  spinners,   bleachers,    &c.,  are  employed 
in  thh  inuniifficture  ;    1 1 1,000  engineers,  masons, 
joiners,  njaeliine  makers  and  others;  at  leai^t  an 
e(]ual  niuuber  are  employed  in  the  production  of 
th(?  cnal,  iron,  and  other  elementary  commodities] 
used  in  the  manufacture,  and  in  transporting;  andj 
diHtril>iitjug  its  produce.   If  we  contriist  the  (juantityl 
of  cotton  wool  spun  in   1832,   with  that  in  1812,1 
M'liit^h  may  bo  taken  as  a  fair  average  for  the  yearsJ 
IH 10  to  1814,  the  increase  is  450  per  cent,,  while] 
the  grnwtli  of  popuhitioa  does  not  amount  to  the 
decimaL     Tlie    ipiantity    of  sheep's    wool    shorn, 
spun,   or   otherwise  consumed  in  England,  in  the 
middle    of  the    seventeenth    century,    was    under^ 
2(»;()0(^()()nlhs.;    at    present    it   iis    estimated    at 
100,000,000.*     The  quantity  of  foreign  wool  spun 
in  1820  was  9,778,000;  and  in  1832,  27,608,000 ;] 
•  M'Culloch^s  BictioiKiry, 
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being  an  increase  of  about  280  per  cent.,  while  the 
increase  of  population  is  only  18  per  cent*  The 
woollen  manufacture,  to  foster  which,  in  the  days 
of  the  Flantagenets,  so  many  curious  ami  cruel 
Acts  were  passed,  gives  employment  at  the  present 
day  to  above  half-a*million  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  produces  annually^,  property  valuing 
22,000,000/.  The  quantity  of  coal  raised  in  the 
year  1780,  was  about  2,500,000  tons;~in  1833, 
about  18,000,000  tons.* 


•  The  quantity  of  votd  actiiaUy  raised,  has  been  estimated  as 
high  as  28pO00,O0a  tons  ;  but  Mr.  Taylor  computes  it  at  only 
r5,rj80,OOO  tons,  an  estimate  which  is  usually  considered  much 
too  low ;  and  considering  the  vast  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  this  important  article  since  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  it  may  be 
moderately  estimated  at  18,000,000  tons.  The  inqmrj*  as  to 
the  qnaiuity  of  coal  in  Great  Britain,  and  as  to  the  probability 
of  a  future  deficiency  of  that  most  important  mineral,  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  several  scientific  geologists.  Mr,  Taylor  has 
given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  coal  fields  in  Dur!iam  and  New- 
castle alone  will  furnish  the  present  ratio  of  supply  for  1700 
years.  Dr,  Buckland  thinks  this  estimate  greatly  exaggerated ; 
but  in  his  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  approves  of  a  passage  in  BakewelFs  Geology,  which  states 
that  the  coal  beds  in  South  Wales,  are  sufficient  to  meet  the 
present  demand  for  2000  years*  The  passage  is  as  follows, 
•*  Fortunately  we  have  in  South  Wales,  adjoining  the  Bristol 
Channel^  an  almost  exliaustless  ^supply  of  coal,  and  iron  stone, 
which  areas  yet  nearly  unwrought.  It  has  been  stated,  that  ibis 
coal  field  extends  over  1200  square  viilest  and  that  there  arc 
twenty- three  beds  of  workable  coal,  the  total  average  thickness  of 
which  is  ninety-five  feet,  and  the  quantity  contained  in  each  acre 
is  100»000  tons,  or  fi  1,000^000  tons  per  square  mile,  (forming 
a  prodigious  total  of  70,KO0, 000,000  tons)  •  if  from  this  we  di  duct 
one  half  for  w^aste,  and  for  the  minor  extent  of  the  upper  beds, 
we  shall  have  a  clear  supply  of  coal  equal  to  3*2,000,000  tons 
per  square  mile.  Now  if  we  admit  5,000,000  tons  from  the 
Noithumbcrland  and  Durham  mines,  to  be  nearly  equal  to  on© 
third  the  total  consumption  in  England,  each  square  mile  of  the 
Welsh  coal  field  would  yield  coal  for  two  years*  consumption  ;  and 
as  there  are  1000  to  1200  square  miles  in  this  coal  field,  it  would 
supply  England  with  fuel  for  2000  years  after  all  our  English 
coal  mines  are  worked  out."  The  Newcastle  formation  is  very 
extensive,  and  contains  5,575,680,000  cubit  yards  of  coal — 
extending  in  length  about  twenty-three  miles.      The  beds   in 
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The  increase  of  papulation  since  1780,  is  about 
90  per  cent.  ;  while  the  production  of  eoal  has 
augmented  730  per  cent.  The  quantity  of  British 
iron  smelted  in  the  year  1780  did  not  exceed 
70,000  tons ;  in  1831  there  were  about  300  coke  fur- 
naces in  work,  which,  upon  the  average,  produced 
about  fifty  tons  per  week,  or  the  enormous  quantity 
of  750,000  tons  per  annum  ;  equal  to  four-fold  the 
joint  produce  ot  the  Russian  and  Swedish  mines, 
on  which  a  century  since  we  were  chiefly  depend- 
ent ;  and  twice  the  quantity  produced  in  the 
known  world.* 

Prerions  to  1793  England  was  dependent  on 
foreigners  for  the  supply  of  copper;  in  1829  the 
quantity  produced  in  Cornwall  exceeded  10,000 
tons  of  pure  metal ;  and  if  to  this  we  add  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Welsli  mines,  the  total  (luantity  an- 
nually raised  is  not  less  than  13,000  tons,  equal  in 
value  to  about  1,450,000/. 

In    1791,    the    import    of    flax    into    Scotland 

Sudlbrdsliire,  Warwiekshire,  Worcester,  and  Leicester*  besides 
those  in  Scotland,  are  also  of  imniense  exteiiL  It  is  computed 
llrat  2,201  J,000  tons  of  coal  are  aTinuallj  ennsumctl  in  London 
and  I  he  nt'lohbourliood,  being  an  annual  average  qnanlity  to 
eMcb  person  of  about  1^  ton.s,  or  7  J  tons  to  each  family  of  five 
persons*  Iliddle  of  Wallsend  (one  of  the  best  informed  coal 
erifiineers),  says  **  that  the  grand  total  of  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  ihe  iiorlh  country  and  London  departments  in  the 
cold  trade  is  15»500*  exekisive  of  those  employed  in  out-ports, 
and  in  disehargin;;^  sliip«,"  Another  writer  aays  ''  the  ^and  total 
ot  the  number  fjf  individuals  engaged  in  the  coal  trade  maybe 
m'l  down  at  180,000^  and  the  total  capital  employed  hi  it  is 
moderately  computed  at  1 0,500,000^ 

*  The  quantities  produced  in   1827  in  the  different  districts 
were,  in  "" 


Tons* 

St  a  fiord  shire     . 

.     21(1,000, 

produced  hy 

95  furnaces 

Shropsliire 

78,000 

— 

31       — 

South  \Vak'5^     ♦ 

.      272,000 

*— 

90      — 

Nurlh  Wulct*     , 

24,000 

— 

12      — 

Yorkshire    .     . 

13,000 

.^ 

24       — 

Derliy  shire 

20,800 

^_ 

H       — 

SooUnnd 

m.cioo 

— 

18       — 

«ao,aoo 
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aiuooiited  to  about  2,440  tons ;  and  of  hemp,  299 
tons ;  and  the  quantity  of  lineu  exported  was 
7,842,000  yards.  In  1831,  there  were  15,010 
tons  of  flax,  and  3082  tons  of  hemp  imported  ; 
and  the  quantity  of  linen,  sail-cloth,  &c.  exported, 
was  57,500,000  yards,* 

It  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  multiply  practical 
abstract  illustrations  of  the  concomitant  increase 
of  productive  power,  with  its  useful  application  ; 
to  shew,  in  fact,  an  income  augmenting  in  a  supe- 
rior ratio  to  the  increase  of  numbers :  but  in 
order  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  expansion  of 
commercial  and  manufacturing  industry,  we  shall 
shew,  in  a  tabular  form,  the  progressive  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and 
manufactures  exported. 

EXPORTS. 


Vears,  aod 

Braisli  ami  Irish  Pro- 
duce iQd  iMatiuractun:^ 

Irish  Produce  and 

ManufK-tureK 

exported  from 

Irclaad. 

annual  avtfrage 
of  >cjr». 

exported  froiD  Great 

Britain.— Official 

value. 

lolaL 

£. 

£. 

X. 

17S6-92 

14.750,000 

1792-98 

17,100.000 

536,000 

1 7,636,000 

179^-1801 

22,647,000 

484,300 

23,131.300 

1802-8 

22,662,000 

477,200      1 

23,139,200 

1809*13 

28.113,000 

767,200 

28,880,200 

1815-19 

3^,176,200 

943,440 

39.119,640 

1820-24 

39,514,600 

620,230 

40,164,830 

1825 

48,021,952 

705,515 

48,730,467 

1826 

46,453,022 

697,668 

47,450,790 

1827 

40,332,854 

632,882 

40,965,736 

1828 

51.279,102 

942,832 

52,221,934 

1829 

52.019,728 

768,319 

52,788,047 

1830 

55,465,723       , 

747,319 

56,213,042 

18S1 

60.492,637 

1832 

60,090,123 

. 

Dr.  Small's  Stiitisticiil  Account  of  Dundee. 
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The  apparent  stationary  amount  of  the  exports 
from  Ireland,  direct  to  foreign  parts,  is  by  no 
means  an  evidence  that  her  trade  has  not  partici- 
pated in  the  general  extension.     Since  the  Union, 

the  export  trade  of  Ireland  has  been  chiefly  carried 
on  through  Great  Britain,  Without  entering  on 
the  subject  of  the  general  improvement  of  Ireland, 
we  shall  here  merely  state  that,  according  to  Sir 
Charles  Wbitworth's  tables,  the  total  value  of  Irish 
exports  to  Great  Britain  during  the  seven  years 
ending  1729,  was  2,307, 722/.  ;  while  the  value  of 
her  exports  into  the  sijigle  port  of  Liverpool  in  one 
year,  1833,  was  no  less  tlian  7, 456, 692/.* 

From  tlicse  returns,  we  learn  that  the  increase 
in  the  ijuantity  of  British  manufactures  exported 
in  1H30-31,  in  comparison  with  the  year  1792, — ^a 
lieriod  of  liuasted  commercial  prosperitv,t — is 
nivai'ly  4^0  per  cent.  ;  while  the  increase  ol  popu- 
tion  is  only  70  per  cent. 

Extcmion  of  tillage  since  1780. — After  examin- 
ing these  extracts  from  official  documents,  our 
readers  will,  perlui]>s,  be  inclined  to  admit  that 
the  ajiplication  of  oiir  productive  power  to  manu- 
fjicturrs,  has  fully  kept  pace  with  its  growing 
supply  : — tliat  is  to  say,  labour  is  as  much  in  de- 
inand,  ns  ap])lying  to  manufactures,  in  1832,  as  it 
was  in  1780,  But  they  will,  perhaps,  contend, 
that  tins  extension  of  manufacturing  industry 
merely  evidences  the  rapid  progress  of  revolution 
in  our  aeenstomed  system  of  production  :  and  that 
by  the  transfer  of  lalmurers  irom  the  plough  and 
tile  harrow  tu  tlic  loom  and  the  anvil,  agriculture 
has  suHered  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  manu- 
facturers. We  are  ready  to  admit,  that  the  income 
ai'isiug  from  agriculture  has  not  grown  in  fnll  pro* 

•  Sci5  speech  of  Mr.  Spring  llicc,  April,  1834. 
f  Si'ii  Mr,  Pitt's  speech,  budget,  17^2, 
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Ijortioii  witli  the  growth  of  population  ;  and  as  we 
lave  measured   the  foregoing   eomparisoDs  from 

the  year  17H0,  we  shall  note  the  degree  of  the 
expansion  of  agriculture  since  that  date*  From 
178U  to  1794,  there  were  450  Inclosure  Acts 
passed,  the  annual  average  number  l)eing  3U ; 
from  1797  to  1803,  the  average  annual  number 
was  83  ;  and  the  total  number,  581  ;  in  1811,  the 
number  was  134  (the  highest  number  ever  known); 
in  1814,  it  was  119;  in  181G,  4^ ;  1827,  21; 
1829,  24;  and  in  1831,  10,  The  total  quantity 
of  land  brought  under  cultivation  in  the  rtfty-one 
years  ending  1831,  is  about  2,810,000  acres, 
yiehling  an  additional  annual  income  of  about 
18,000,000/,  sterling,  But  this,  it  may  be  said, 
is  not  a  fair  view  of  the  extension  of  our  agriculture, 
tlie  productiveness  of  land  being  regulated  rather 
by  the  labour  employed,  than  the  extent  of  land 
brought  under  cultivation.  We  shall,  therefore, 
ne>tice  the  comparative  production  of  agricultural 
provision  in  the  periods  referred  to.  After  the 
Act  of  1773,  we  became  rather  importers  than 
exporters  of  corn  :  and  during  the  quintiuennial 
period  ending  1785,  import  decidedly  predomi- 
nated. During  the  eighteen  years  ending  1791, 
tlie  excess  of  our  import  of  wheat  over  export,  was 
1,207,922  quarters;*  being,  upon  the  annual 
average,  about  70,000  quarters — a  snuill  deficiency, 
but  enough  to  prove  that  the  agricultural  produc- 
tions of  Great  Britain  were  rather  wferior  than 
supi'tior  to  the  demand.  During  the  four  years 
ending  1832,  the  total  quantity  of  foreign  wheat 
entered  for  home  consumption,  was  4,795,700 
quarters;  the  annual  average  being  1,008,800 
cpiarters.  Thus  cousymption  has  out-grown  pro- 
duction by  about  940,000  cjuarters  of  bread  corn  per 

*  The  defjciency  in  tlie  quantity  of  wheat,  may  he  taken  as  a 
fair  criterion  of  tkc  general  deficiency  of  agricultural  protluctions. 
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annum  ;  a  quantity  about  equivalent  to  the  sup- 
port of  one  million  of  people  (one  twenty-fifth  part 
of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom).      But 
what  does  this  prove  ?       Merely  that  while  our 
numbers  have  increased  about   10,200^000  since 
1780,  or   90   per  cent.,    the   production    of   food 
has    lost    in    its    relative    increase    about    4    perl 
cent. ;  while  the  expansion  of  trading  and  manu- 
facturing income  has  been  400  per  cent.     Wheu| 
we    consider    the    rapid    migration    of    the    inha- 
bitants of  the  country  to  the  towns  during    this] 
period  ;  or  rather  the  vast  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  consumers  to  producers  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce, the  minuteness  in  the  inferior  ratio  of  the] 
corresponding  increase  is  the  most  curious  result, 
which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  improved ' 
methods  of  cultivation,  and  the  progressive  substi- 
tution of  mechanical  power  for  manual  labour. 

Increase  of  town  populatimi.—  But  the  means  of 
support  is  no  less  real,  because  the  advancing  ratio 
of  |)(>pulntion  has  been  superior  to  that  of  agricul- 
tural productions.     The  inventions  of  Arkwright, 
[Hargraves,  Watt,  and  others,  have  given  another 
Ftlirection  to  our   productive   power,   and   created 
litiotlier  branch  of  opulence,  infinitely  more  than 
lultMjuate  to  (mr  very  limited  dependence  on  other 
roiintricH  (nv  sti|jphcs  of  grain.     The  application 
f  of  inycMUoni*  machinery  in  Great  Britain  has  given 
[ftd!  (nrvi^  to  tlu'  ertica(*y  and  labour  of  man,  and 
]|)nHlu»^<'d  nu  iniiucuse  increase  of  income  by  the 
■iuperudilition  of  vulue  to  raw  materials  of  compa- 
Ifnlivt^tv  Hinall  rcmt.      How  this  revolution  in  our 
|rnuniMMciuK  or  rather  productive,  system  tends  to 
poiicoutrafe   jinpnhition,   i**   illustrated   by  the  fol- 
Itmiuif  I  viiiiiple  of  tlu^  increase  of  our  towns  :* — 

•    !♦  nil)  W  tvinnrkc'ii  that  mir^nixtb  part  of  the  total  popula- 
lltMt  n\  Uiit«ii  HOtoin  it^huhio*  inght  towns,  the  least  populoui  of 
l^hh'h  ('OMlnlim  uuHfy  thrin  HHt^f^OO  iiihahitrmts. 
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Increase  in  the  eight  principal  towns  of  Great 
Britain  during  the  ten  years  ending  1831. 

Pot^uktion          Population  Increase 

iQ  18^1.  ia  1831.  percent. 
London »  Westminster,  South- 

wark,  and  suburbs*  ,  ,  ,  1,225,694  .1371,941  .  20 
Manchester,  Sal  ford,  and  sub- 

urba 154,807  .     227,808  .  42 

Glasgow  (city)  and  suburbs  .  147,043  .  202,426  .  38 
Liverpool  (borough) with  Tox- 

telh  Park         .     *     ,     ,     .  131,808  ,      189,242  .  44 

Edinburgh  (city)      .     ,      .      .  138,235  .     162,403  .  18 

Birmii^gham  and  suburbs        .  106,721  .     142,206  .  33 

Leeds         83,796  .      123,393  .  49 

Bristol       .,.,.».  87,779  .     103,886  .  19 

In  these  eight  towns,  containing  2j623j305  in- 
habitants, the  late  decennial  increase  is  547,442  ; 
lieing  an  advancing  ratio  of  25-J  per  cent.  ;  while 
the  average  increase  in  Great  Britain  h  15^  per 
cent. ;  indicating  a  great  increase  in  manufacturing 
population,  the  existence  of  a  superior  inducement 
for  the  direction  of  capital  and  labour  to  manufac- 
tures than  to  agriculture,  and  a  comparative  supe- 
riority in  the  condition  of  the  town  workman  over 
that  of  the  country  labourer. 

Advantages  of  concentrated  population,  —  But  let 
us  take  a  more  extended  view  of  the  national  ad- 
vantages of  population  tending  to  concentrate  in 
towns. 

It  is  indicative  of  the  rapid  growth  of  mechanical 
talent,  and  the  increase  of  skilled  labour,  which 
produces  in  a  given  time  a  greater  value  than 
common  field  labour ;  an  advantage  which,  natu- 
rally allied  with  a  commercial  spirit,  ensures  to  us  a 
kind  of  natural  monopoly  in  trade  and  manufactures. 
It  is  from  the  combination  of  mechanical  talent  in 

•  The  population  of  London  and  its  suburbs,  within  a  circle 
stmck  with  a  radius  of  eight  miles  from  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
wan,  in  1821,  1,481,500;  and  in  1831,  1,776,500  souls  (official 
report). 
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large  towns,  that  the  several  co-operative  branches 
of  any  particuhir  manufacture  are  prosecuted  withJ 
a  degree  of  ecoiiomy  and  dexterity  unattainable  in 
thinly  peopled  districts;  and  that  the  various  opera- 
tions in  the  niauufacture  of  the  same  article  are  more 
readily  divided  among  ditlereut  classes  of  work- 
men, whose  attention  being  constantly  directed  toj 
one  simple  uiauipulation,  enables  them  to  acquire  ai 
surprising  degree  of  dexterity,  which  improves  the! 
work  and  facilitates  the  operation.*     Such  advan- 
tages canuot  fail  to  attract  and  concentrate  capital] 
— not  only  in  tlie  establishment  of  manutactoriesJ 
but  in  the  enlargement  of  the  means  for  rendering  J 
the  superiority  more  eflective  ;  such  as  in  tlie  for- 
mation of  canals,  roads,  and  rail-ways  to  connect 
the  manufacturing  towns  with  the  sea-ports  ;  thua 
combining  the  local  advantages  possessed  in  difier- 
ent  distrietSj  and  immensely  improving  the  power 
of  competition. f 

It  is,  in  a  great  measure,  from  this  cause  thatj 
we  maintain  a  decided  superiority  in  foreign  trade] 
and  manufactures  over  our  continental  rivals.! 
Our  Gallic  neighbour,  who  perhaps  possesses  all 

*  The  report  of  tlie  Committee  on  labourers*  wagea,  1829-30, 
notices  the  minute  subdi vision  of  labour  in  the  manufacture  of 
sled  and  metal  ware  in  the  town  of  Sheffield.  It  says»  "  Her 
(in  Sheffield)  the  trade  in  hai'dware  is  divided  into  manufacture! 
of  table  knives*  scissors,  razors,  files,  saws,  edge-tools,  britannia- 
metal  goods,  silver  and  plated  ware,  nails,  and  several  other  dis* 
tinci  branches  of  manufacture,  each  limited  to  the  production  of  a 
simple  article.  These  several  trades  are  attain  minutely  subdi- 
videdt  For  instance^  the  manutacture  of  knives  is  branched  in 
forgers,  grinders,  handle  makers,  and  finishers.  Of  files,  into 
forgers,  grinders,  cutters,  and  hardeners :  a^ain,  the  aubordinatel 
branches  of  each  tool  are  classed  into  first,  second,  and  third-rate 
workmen/'  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  the 
minute  subdivision  of  labour :  the  trade  of  needle  makers,  or 
potters,  would  furnish  interesting  illustrations. 

•f  The  length  of  turnpike  roads  in  England  and  Wales  in  1823, 
was    24/i3l     miles;     tlie    annual    incume,     l,214,51G;     debt, 
r»,lH)O,0OO/. ;    at    present  their  extent    is   above   30,000   miles, ' 
The  total  length  of  canals  in  Great  Britain  at  tlic  same  date^ 
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tb€  elements  for  the  attaiDment  of  gi'eat  perfection 
in    manufactures,    can    never   rival    us   until    lier 

exclusive  ol'  those  under  five  miles,  was  2889  miles :  at  present 
the  length  is  above  3000  miles.  Tlie  following  is  an  ofRcial 
summary  of  the  subscribed  capital  of  eighty  corporate  canal  com- 
panies, and  their  amount  of  dividends  in  1 825  : — 

(  producing  no  divi- 


23  companies  have  expended  £3,7  34,0 10 

4,073,678 
2,196»000 
2,073,300 
1,127,230 


11 

22 
U 
10 


(dividend  20  per  cent  ) 


(      dend  yet 
.  £92,281  dividend. 
,     112,400       — 
.     216,024       — 
311,554       — 


£  13,205,118      £732,259 

The  average  dividend  on  property  invested  in  canals,  is  about 
5  J  per  cent.  The  canals  in  Scotland  are  many  and  important, 
especially  the  ma^i^cent  canal  of  tlie  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  the 
Caledonian,  in  which  latter  undertaking  no  less  than  986,924/. 
have  been  expended  since  1803.  The  rail-roads  are  at  present 
sixty  in  number,  independent  of  that  between  Manchester  and 
Liverpool,  which  cost  nearly  1,000,000/.  Other  extensive  rail- 
roads are  in  progr^'ss,  which  are  destined  to  connect  tlie  metropolis 
with  the  great  manufacturing  districts  in  the  north  and  south, 
cast  and  west.  Works  of  such  magnificence  can  only  be  com- 
pared with  their  prodigious  utiliitf^  The  names  of  '*  Meteor"  and 
"Novelty'*  will  descend  to  posterity  along  with  those  of  Stevenson, 
Ericson,  and  Gumey.  To  illustrate  the  wonderful  power  of  these 
loco-motive  engines,  we  need  only  say  that  the  engine  called  the 
Sampson,  in  May  1832,  drew  ftfty  wagons  laden  with  goods, 
making  with  its  own  weight  233  tons,  from  Manchester  to  Liver- 
pool (thirty  miles)  in  two  hours  and  forty  minutes.  Their 
speed  is  imlimited.  The  engine  which  conveyed  Mr.  Huskisson 
to  Manchester,  after  the  ever  deplorable  accident  which  tenninated 
his  valuable  life,  moved  at  the  rate  of  twenty-seven  miles  within 
the  hour.  The  Novelty  moved  at  the  rate  of  thirty- two  miles ; 
and  at  one  time,  when  its  speed  w  as  noted,  at  the  rate  of  forty 
mileit  an  hour;  being  quicker  than  a  migratory  pigeon  can  fiy. 
Improvements  in  the  engines  are  rapidly  progressing  \  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel  has  been  reduced  from  L63  to  one  pound  of 
coke  per  ton,  per  mile.  The  superiority  of  a  rail- road  over  a  canal 
is  safety^  certainty^  economy ^  and  velocity.  *(See  Observations  on 
Steam-carriages  and  Rail- roads,  by  Gumey,  Partington,  Cum- 
mtng,  Lardner,  and  other  authors). 

"  How  wonderful  is  man  I 

A  beam  ethereal,  sullied  and  absorpt ; 
Though  sullied  and  dishonoured,  still  divine.'* 

Q 
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jvernmeiit  can  infuse  a  spiiit  of  commercial  enter- 
rprisc?  throughout  the  community,  which  can  alone 
Ijnake    them    available*       The   national   spirit    in 
[France  is  opposed  to  manufactures;  the  rich  prefer 
army    and    the   liberal    professions,   and   are 
lerally  content  with  a  competency,  rather  than 
run  the  risk  and  trouble  of  trade;  the  lower  classes 
Jiave  their  native  prejudices,  and  there  is  a  general 
want   of    enterprise    and    inclination    to    embark 
capital  in  great  commercial  undertakings  and  na- 
tiraiul   improvements.      The  French  labourers  do 
nut  likr  thi*  sedentary  life  of  a  weaver,  or  tlie  im- 
mured existence  of  a  miner,  wJiilst  their  smiling 
-fiehls  HUil  hixuriant  groves  are  so  tempting  and  so 
mucii  more  congenial.     Hence  their  population  is 
comparatively  scattered — their  roads  bad  —  their 
.cnnaU  few  — their  immense  strata  of  coal  and  iron 
jlie  buried   in  primeval  beds— and  their  power  of 
|rompetition  is  viewed  by  the  British  manufacturer 
with  easy  indiflerence. 

QHr$liim  rw  to  the  effect  of  macMnefy  discussed. — •] 
LNotwithstnndinjU  thc^  admitted  expansion  of  national 
rlueome,  mid,  in  a  general  sense,  the  national 
iltlvantai^e  nriMug  from  the  progressive  economy  of 
nuinuid  labour*  by  the  introduction  of  mechanical 
h4i\M»r  i  yet,  it^  beneficial  influence  on  the  co7i- 
Mitiim  *}f  ihr  trorkimi  cksses^  is  not  only  very  gene- 
i*idly  dtiublt^K  but  in  various  publications  has  been 
•ibwnbitfdy  ib'uied.  It  is  viewed  as  depriving  the 
Hiu^iUer  |Hirtiou  of  them  of  their  only  capital, 
*Miiliom/'  iomI  lieuct*  curtailing  their  means  of' 
pureluif^ifiK  Hu»^e  commodities  necesisary  for  sub- 
ulittMHMi.  however  low  tlu»  price  at  wbi(  h  they  may 
U^  olifninul^le.  Now,  with  the  vastly  increased 
mid  iiHiiuiHin^  |Mi\ver  (vf  machinery,  which  we  have  I 
bi»(oi*t*  noticed,  did  no  nunins  exist  of  interchanging 
the  PtiirpbtM  of  mir  productions  over  our  consump- 
llon,  tor  tUv  prudiuM^  of  foreign  climes,  the  tendency 
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to  overstock,  and  thus  to  outrun  the  meaiiB  of  pur- 
chase 19  admissible  :  but,    in   that  case — ^if  every 
market  in  the  known  world  was  effectually  closed 
against  us^ — it  could   only  effect  a  revolution  in 
our  commercial  plan  ;  for  as  it  is  evident,  that  a 
surplus  quantity  of  manufactures  can  only  be  paid 
for  by   a  surplus   quantity    of  raw  produce,    the 
effect  would  be  a  transfer  of  the  mechanic  to  the 
plough,   until   the  value  of  the  two  branches   of 
production  would  be  precisely  equal.     However, 
such  a  case  is,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
"impossible;''   and  the  tendency  to  overstock  is 
far,  very  far,  removed  by  the  continually  growing 
opportunity  of  barter,  which  the  free  navigation  of 
the  ocean  affords*     Looking,  therefore,  to  a  wider 
range  for  our  commerce  than  a  mere  isolated  trade, 
it  is  evident,  that  until  the  demands  of  ultramarine 
people  for  British  productions,  and  of  the  British 
people  for  foreign  merchandise  are  fully  answered^ — 
a  time  which  will  never  arrive,  till  the  dawn  of  the 
millenium— increased  productions  must  always  pro- 
vide additional  means  of  purchasing  ;  for,  let  it  be 
remarked,  consumption  is  by  no  means  regulated 
by  the  tvants  of  the  people ^  but  by  their  mean^  of 
buying;  and  every  invention  which  tends  to  cheapen 
commodities,  increases  the  means  of  attainment, 
and  facilitates  consumption.      Thus  we  find,  that 
notwithstanding  an  increase  of  from  400  to  500 
per  cent,  in  the  annual  quantity  of  British  manu- 
factures produced  at  the  present  time,  compared 
with  1780  or  1785,   the  tendency  to  overstock  is 
by  no  means  more  powerful ;  and  we  may  fairly 
portend,  that  at  the  close  of  another  half  century, 
when  our  manufactures  will  have  progressed  in  a 
similarly  advancing  ratio,   it  will  still  be  equally 
distant  ;  for,  as  the  quantity  produced  by  a  given 
sum  of  labour,  increases,  so  the  price,  pari  passu^ 
diminishes  ;     and    hence,    the    productions    being 
more  easily  attainable,  the  consumption  of  them 
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augments  in  the  same  degree,^  It  is  this  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  commodities,  upon  natural 
principles^  that  gives  the  decided  negative  to  the 
asdertion,  that  the  economy  of  manual  labour 
abridges  the  demand  for  it;  that  machinery  robs 
the  labourer  of  his  capital,  '"  labour;'  and  by 
depriving  him  of  work,  deprives  him  of  the  means 
of  purchasing  the  necessaries  for  subsistence,  how- 
ever cheap  they  may  be  afforded. 

The  tables  published  in  1811  and  1821,  with 
the  population  returns,  embracing  an  analysis  of 
social  life,  furnish,  apparently^  very  conclusive 
evidence  on  this  point ;  representing  an  immense 
increase  in  the  number  of  families  engaged  in  trade 
and  manufactures.  The  returns  of  this  nature, 
referring  to  1831,  but  only  published  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  year,  have  been  handed  to  us 
by  Mr.  Rickman,  so  well  known  for  his  kind  and 
ready  assistance  to  those  engaged  in  statistical 
investigation.  These  tables  discover  important 
errors  in  the  decennial  returns  of  1811  and  1821 : 
we  shall  give  them  as  they  appear  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  three  decennial  periods,  and  explain,  in  a 
subsequent  paragraph,  the  necessary  corrections. 


^ 


•  This  is  surely  very  evident ;  but  some,  mentally  blind,  either 
not,  or  will  not,  understand  it.  Is  it  not  clear,  that  If  by  the 
of  machinery,  a  commodity  is  produced  in  an  hour,  which 
without  such  aid  would  occupy  a  day,  the  manufacturer  can 
afford  to  exchanf^  it  for  another  commodity,  which  represents  an 
hour*s  insteiid  of  a  day's  work?  If  this  is  admitted*  surely  the 
consumer  more  easily  obtains  the  commodity,  if  he  is  only  required 
to  work  an  hour  instead  of  a  day  for  it.  Price,  in  the  sense  of 
monry*  has  little  to  do  with  the  question  ;  money  is  only  used  to 
fjicililate  the  interchanges  ;  **  it  is  the  oil  of  human  industry,  which 
■ofli»ns  all  the  movements  and  turnings  of  circulation," 
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Between  the  years  1811  and  1821,  trade  and 
manufactures  appear  by  these  returns  to  have 
somewhat  increased  ;  but  between  1821  and  1831» 
they  shew  a  diminution:  the  centesimal  proportion 
of  iamilies  employed  in  trade  having  fallen  from 
40  to  42  ;  yet  no  decay  was  visible  in  this  branch 
of  industry,  and  considerable  surprise  was  excited 
when  this  result  appeared*  The  paradox  of  in- 
creasing trade  and  diniinishing  employment  was 
nut  at  first  discovered  to  spring  from  an  incon- 
siderate notion,  that  in  1811  and  1821  many  were 
included  in  this  class  who  were  not  employed  at 
all  ;  but  it  seems  that  a  large  proportion  of 
labourers,  such  as  miners,  fishermen,  tliose  engaged 
in  inland  navigation,  road-making,  &c.,  which  in 
the  late  r(?turns  (1831)  numbers  608,712,  were 
classed  either  as  traders  or  agriculturists  ;  but 
when  in  1831  a  column  was  assigned  to  useful 
labour,  of  whatever  kind,  the  returning  officer 
chissed  these  in  it,  but  placed  their  families  in  the 
columu  assigned  to  non-produetives^ — swelling  the 
numtierof  the  latter  class,  and  diminishing  that  of 
the  agriculturists  and  traders.  It  thus  appears 
that  iuU  of  1 ,018, 1 08  families  (30  per  cent/)  classed 
as  non-productives,  608,712  are  actual  labourers, 
autl  7S,(i(iM  males  employed  as  domestic  servants; 
reducing  the  total  number  to  328,787.  If  to  this 
number  we  add  the  professional  men  and  the  do- 
mestic servants,  the  total  proportion  of  those  desig- 
nated as  ''  ail  others  than  agriculturists  and 
traders,''  is  reduced  to  about  18  per  cent.  Of 
these,  a  hirge  proportion  (nearly  half)  are  super- 
annuated labourers  (inmates  of  workhouses,  &c.); 
and,  with  some  other  necessary  deductions,  the 
number  of  those  who  constitute  annuitants,  inde- 

{>endent  gentry,  legislators,  clergy,  the  heads  of 
and,  and  the  onmments  of  civilised  life,  is  reduced 
to  a  very  small  proportion.  If  on  these  consider- 
ations we  reduce  the  proportion  of  the  non-pro- 
ductive column  to  18  per  cent.,  which  it  certainly, 
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in  the  widest  sense,  does  not  exceed,  and  add  the        ^M 

difference  02  per  cent.)  to  the  manufacturers  and        ^M 

agriculturists,  in  the  proportion  of  eight  to  four,         ^| 
the  centesimal  parts  for  1831  will  stand  thus  :~            ^H 

Manufaettireni  and  Tmden«            AgrieuUtiritls.                Atl  oLhcrs.               ^^^^H 
Familiefit     50     <     *     .     .     S2 IB                 ^^^H 

which  forms  a  more  correct  medium  of  comparison         ^H 

with  the  returns  of  1811  and  1821 ;  and  to  common         ^M 

observation  is   clearlv  more  warrantable,  in  fur-         ^M 

nishingr  a  relative  view.                                                        ^M 

The  sulyoined  is  an  analysis  of  British  society        ^H 
abridged  from  the  official  reports                                      ^| 
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These  returns  being  duly  investigated  upon  the 
principles  already  explained,  are  conclusive  as  to 
this  factj  that  while  machinery  has,  to  a  vast  ex- 
tent, economised  the  application  of  manual  labour 
in  proportion  to  the  force  employed^  its  progressive 
introduction  has  been  accompanied  with  an  im- 
jiurtant  addition  to  the   demand  for  mechanics; 
and  are  thus  direct  evidences  against  the  opinions 
of  those   who,   assigning  a  limit  to  consumption, 
consider  that  every  new  discovery  is  a  calamit}%  — 
because,  as  they  say,  it  merely  cheapens  the  article 
to  the  consumer,  at  the  cost  of  the  producer.     We 
have  before  observed,  and  may  repeat,  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  limit  to  the  wants  of  society, 
m\Y  ever  can  be.      Whatever  facilitates  the  means 
of  attainment,  creates  new  demand  :   the  cheaper 
an  article  of  necessity  becomes,  the  more  it  is  used ; 
and  when  the  most  pressing  wants  are  supplied 
at  a  diminished  cost,  new  wants  appear;  and  so 
long  as  the  means  of  attainment  exist,  new  de- 
mands for  the  products  of  labour  arise,  and  new 
channels  for  employment  are  provided.      M.  Say, 
in  speaking  of  the  increase  of  employment  in  the 
EnghVh   cotton   manufacture,  says,  upon  the  au-j 
tliority  of  an  English  manufacturer  of  fifty  years'^ 
experience,   *'  that  in  ten  years  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  machines,  tlie  people  employed  in  the  trade,^ 
spinners  and  weavers,  were  more  than  forty  times 
HW  many  as  when  the  spinning  was  done  by  hand« 
It  has   been  calculated  that  in   Lancashire  alone 
there*   was,   in    1825,   as  much  yarn  produced  by 
machinery    and     human   labour,    as    would    have 
rcc|uired  twenty-one   million  tltree    hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  ]>ersons  to  produce  with  the  distaff 
and    spindle,*^      This   immense    power  might  be 

•  To  give  an  idcA  of  the  value  aurl  extent  of  the  machinery 
Mn|ilf>yi*ci  in  the  cotton  factories^  and  the  immense  economy  of 
muniuil  Uihour,  wc  quote  the  following  statement  made  by  the 
editor  of  the  Quarirrhj  Rctirw,  in  1820.      "  Supposing  350,000 
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supposed  to  have  almost  superseded  human  labour 
in  the  production  of  cotton  yarn.  It  flid  no  such 
thing  ;  it  gave  a  new  direction  to  labour  that  was 
formerly  employed  at  the  distaff  and  spindle  :  but 
it  increased  the  quantity  of  labour  altogether  era- 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  at  least  a  liun- 
dred-fold/'*  The  increase  of  the  consumption 
has  been  about  coequal  with  the  diminution  of 
price.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the 
production  and  consumption  of  English  cottons 
was  about  16,000,000  of  yards,  of  which  about 
one-fourth  was  exported.  At  present  the  produc- 
tion is  about  800,000,000  of  yards,  of  wdiich  about 
400,000,000  arc  retained  for  home  consumption, 
and  the  rest  exported,  to  purchase  foreign  com- 
modities. 

Of  the  increase  of  comfort  arising  from  this  extra 
production,  some  opinion  may  be  formed  by  the 
bare  mention  of  the  above  comparisons.  At  the 
former  period  the  consumption  of  cotton  goods  was, 
on  the  average,  about  one  yard  per  annum  to  each 
individual  ;  at  present  it  is  increased  to  about 
eighteen  ;  and  yet  millions  of  English  people,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  demi- 
civilised  and  savage  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  de- 
mand increasing  supplies, — a  demand  limited  only 
by  the  means  of  attainment. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  one  bushel  of  coals 
consumed  in  the  furnace  of  the    most  approved 

men  are  employed  in  the  cotton  manufactories ;  fifty  years  ago  it 
would  have  required  forty- two  millions  of  men  (or  fifty-three 
millions,  according  to  some  economists),  to  produce  the  same 
result.**  So  that  one  man's  labour  is  now  as  eftective  as  the 
labour  of  120  men  fifty  years  ago.  The  stupendous  machinery 
employed  in  the  several  British  manufactories,  is  powerlul  enough 
to  raise  in  a  few  hours,  and  several  yards  from  the  ground,  tire 
laif^est  pyramidof  Egypt»  in  the  construction  of  which,  according 
to  Herodotus,  100,000  men  were  employed  for  twenty  years,  and 
the  weight  of  which  is  calculated  to  be  10,401,000  tons. 

*  Results  of  Machinery. 
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steam  engine,  will,  in  a  few  minutes,  raise  20,000 
galloQS  oT  water  from  the  depth  of  348  feet,  a  work 
eqfial  to  the  labour  of  twenty  men  for  a  whole  day 
with  a  common  pump.*     A  bushel  of  coals  at  the/ 
pits  mouth   is  perhaps  worth  about  threepence;] 
while  the  day  labour  of  twenty  men  employed  to] 
tin  the  pit  could  not  cost  less  than  fiftj*  shillings. 
'Hrrc%  therefore,  is  a  case  where  machinery  enters 
into  ail  irrvsistihle  competition  with  human  labour, 
fuid  apparently  monopolises  a  vast  field  for  em- 
lpl(*yuH*nt  .     but,    so    far    from    diminishing    the 
di'MDitul  for  human  labour  in  the  coal  trade,  it  has 
ynM\y  coutributed  to  augment  it;  and  at  the  pre* 
p«^fit  ilay  it  in  ralculafed  that  there  are  not  less  than 
i(0(>.OUt>  fmuilics  supported  on  the  profits  arising 
fVoni  diH'B;iJ*ff»  transporting,  and  distributing  coals, 
i^illMMit  rnl«"HlutiTi|;^  the  immense  field  for  em  ploy- 
j-lnfiil  pinvidt'd  in  llic  several  branches  of  commerce 
Mtintii^ctcMl  with  tho  coal  trade;  such  as  ship-build- 
hijl,  rii^iiM'i'riu|2:»  hardware  manufacture,  &c.     It 
niiiy,  jK^rlmim,  hv  naid^  that  although  the  demand 
l|iil»  hibour  Iia«  increased  in  this  trade  since  the 
fiftixllv    o^i^Mi^ive    Hnhsitntion    of  steam   power  for 
IllMMHtal    labour*    it    wnubl    have   increased  much 
llun*  hud  tln^  nUHxm  engine  never  been  brought 
Inin    rnnini  lition    \\\\\\     it,     had     rail-roads    and 
udMiHi  erMii»iueiit  itrver  been   used  to  transport  the 
*Minl  hiMU  (lie  \n\n  mouth  to  the  place  of  shipment, 
IImI    iilber   ineinii  of  eennouiit^ing  human   labour 
leuv   Iteen  (iithnhieed  :    -ti»  dig,  raise,  transport, 
\\\\\  t||i|HbH(0i  by  innnual  labour,  the  quantity  of 
■pMid   »»M  t   Ml    ilu*    pri'Meni  day,   would,   if  it 

eiMdil  !>'  it  nil  vw '*'*''*  '*  could  not),  employ 

<M  liMMf  \\\\  Hm»  nble-bodied  labourers  in  Great 
Hillnlui  but  I  here  would  W  no  fuiuls  to  pay  them, 
llo'iM  ^MMild  lie  no  [leiipb'  to  produce  other  coni- 
UOMlMltm  Ml  iileh<iH^t«  Tor  the  roal  ;  the  miner 
^vonld   n»eelvi»  btti  wu^epi  in  roal,    but   he  could 
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obtain  no  bread ,  no  clothing,  and  no  other  lodging 
than  the  excavated  subterraneous  vault:  he  might, 
indeed,  if  foreign  ships  visited  the  British  coast, 
perhaps  barter  his  coal  for  com  of  foreign  growth, 
but  he  would  obtain  but  a  scanty  meal.  The 
British  community  would,  in  fact,  be  little  removed 
from  a  savage  state.  However,  this  could  not 
come  to  pass  :  without  steam  power  to  pump  the 
water  from  the  pits  and  raise  the  coal,   it  could 

■  not  be  produced  under  twenty  times  the  present 
price,  if  it  were  possible.  The  consequence  would 
be,  that  all  trades  depending  on  cheap  fuel  must 

■  cease ;  the  iron  mines  could  no  longer  be  worked 
with  advantage  ;  tlie  power  looms  must  cease  ;  the 
founderiesj  and  the  manufacturers  of  hardware, 
glass,  porcelain,  and  pottery,  must  change  their 
system  and  curtail  their  operations  ;  and  the  poor 
man,  who  now  gets  his  cheap  coal  fire,  must  go 
without,  or  obtain  some  cheap  substitute,  as  turf, 
or  the  dung  of  animals,  articles  in  verv  general 
use  among  the  French  and  German  peasantry,  to 
whom  the  horrors  of  a  severe  winter  can  be  better 
imagined  than  described.  Were  there  no  ma- 
chinery employed^  the  consumption  of  coal  would 
sink  to  one-thousandth  part  of  its  present  amount, 
and  the  number  of  hands  employed  to  one-tenth 
the  present  number;  while  the  diminution  of  em- 
ployment in  every  other  branch  of  commerce  would 
involve  all  in  one  common  ruiu,  break  down  all 
the  ramparts  which  now  protect  private  property, 
assuredly  effect  national  bankruptcy,  and,  perhaps, 
make  us  the  dependent  colony  of  some  powerful 
state.  The  French  government,  which  is  making 
great  efforts  to  connect  by  rail-roads  the  populous 
districts  of  France,  voted  during  the  session  of 
1833,  about  25,0007.  for  the  study  of  engineer- 
ing, applicable  to  their  formation,  and  numerous 
lines  nave  been  selected  where  they  are  to  be 
constructed.     One  road  is  already  formed,  from  St. 
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Etienne  to  LyoDs;  another,    it  is  reported,    will 
conuect  Calais  with   Paris ;    a  third,   Rouen   and 
Havre  de  Grace;  and  so  on.    The  home  supply  of 
iron  is  totally  inadequate  to  the  accomplislimeiit  of 
these  great  undertakings;   and  already  have  the 
government  been  obliged — absolutely  compelled — 
I  to  reduce  their  tariff  on  the  importation  of  British 
I  iron,  and  to  permit  interested  parties  to  contract." 
r  with    English    houses    for   the   needful    supplies, " 
Here  is  a  direct  and  new  foreign  demand  for  the"! 
L  productions  of  Britisli  labour  and  capital,  proceed- 
ring   entirely  from   our   confirmed   superiority  inl 
heavy  machinery:  did  coal  cost  as  much  in  Eng- 
i  land  as  in  France,  which  it  w^ould  do,  were  not^ 
r  our  machinery  more  eftective,  and  our  means  of  j 

production  more  powerful,  iron  could  not  be  af- 
L  forded  on  lower  terms,  and  no  inducement  would 
r  be  ottered  to  France  to  become  our  customer. 

We  shall  give  one  more  illustration  of  the  results 
of  machinery  in  adding  to  the  demand  for  manual 
labour. — It  is  well  known  that  the  ancients  had  no 
clothing  for  the  legs.  Cloth  bandages  were  intro- 
Lduced  during  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century: 
r  Henry  VUL  wore  none  but  cloth  hose.  In  1561 
queen  Elizal>eth  was  presented  with  a  pair  of  black 
/inii  silk  stockings,  whicli  were  sent  from  Spain  as 
an  article  of  groat  curiosity,  and  from  that  time 
she  ceased  to  wear  cloth  hose.^  In  1589,  Mr. 
William  Lee,  of  Woodborough,  Nottinghamshire, 
invented  the  stocking-frame,  he  applied  in  vain  to 
the  queen  s  government  for  assistance  to  enable 
him  to  esta]»lish  a  manufactory  near  Nottingham; 
but  his  appeals  were  disregarded,  tipon  the  plea 
that  '*  it  would  deprive  the  poor  stocking-knitters 
of  their  subsistence/'f  Lee  afterw^ards,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  the  French  government,  established  his 
manufactory  at  Rouen.    At  his  death^ — in  the  reign 

»  Howeirs  History^  of  the  World,  and  M'CuUock's  Dictionary, 
f  See  Beckman*s  HiBtory  of  Inventions. 
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of  James  I. — some  of  his  workmen  returned  home 
and  establislied  the  manufacture  in  Nottingham- 
shire: before  this  inveotioii,  a  single  pair  of  badly 
knitted  stockings  was  deemed  by  the  British  mo- 
narch a  present  of  great  value.  Even  a  century 
since,  not  one  person  in  five  hundred  wore  stockings; 
bnt  by  successive  improvements  the  article  has  be- 
come so  cheapj  that  now  not  one  person  in  a  thou- 
sand is  without  them  ;  and  instead  of  receiving 
small  foreign  supplies,  to  answer  tlie  demands  of  a 
few  rich  individuals,  our  exportation  of  liose 
amounts  in  value  to  no  less  than  1^200,000/.  per 
annum,  being  six-fold  the  total  value  of  the  entire 
cotton -manufactures  produced  in  17G0;  and  in  the 
place  of  the  manufacture  of  stockings  and  lace 
being  limited  to  the  employment  of  a  few  female 
knitters,  as  it  then  was,  it  now  employs  at  least 
50,000  families,  while  it  has  provided  a  source 
of  w^ork  for  the  industrious  females  in  figuring  the 
lace,  which  machinery,  by  greatly  diminishing  the 
price,  lias  brought  into  general  use. 

The  adversaries  of  the  progressive  improvements 
in  machinery,  driven  from  their  strong*hold  by  the 
proofs  furnished  against  the  supposed  dogma,  that 
every  machine  displaces  a  certain  sum  of  manual 
labour,  yet  seek  to  illustrate  their  favourite  maxims, 
instancing  the  depreciation  in  the  wages  of  me- 
chanics, which  machinery  is  supposed  to  effect. 
NoWj  it  is  clear,  that  where  the  national  income, 
or  production,  increases  in  a  ratio  superior  to  the 
growth  of  numbers,  if  the  income  were  equally 
distributed,  it  would  provide  a  corresponding  in- 
crease to  each  individual  ;  but,  although  the  fact 
of  the  superior  ratio  of  the  income  is  fully  estab- 
lished, it  by  no  means  follows,  as  it  ought  to  do, 
on  natural  principles,  tliat  the  operatives  obtain 
their  /i///  share  of  the  extra  income.  For  the  very 
nature  of  tlie  economy  of  labour  being  to  augment 
the  value  of  money  in  proportion  to  commodities, 
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and  the  wages  of  labour  io  a  populous  country 
being,  too  frequently,  nicely  meted,  according  to 
the  vnnmum  necessary   for  human  sustenance,  it 
follows,  that  the  price  of  labour  sympathises  with 
the    depreciation    in    the   price    of   commodities, 
or  rather,  tlie  appreciation  of  money ;    and    thatj 
those  possess! og^xerf  annuities  in  money,  derivini 
income  from  lands,  or  regulated  fees  (fees  allowed 
to  agents  of  the  law,  for  example),  in  some  measure 
monopolise  the  benefit  arising  from  the  increased 
productiveness  of  labour.     It  is  this  undue  distri- 
bution   of  the    national   income    (an    evil    which, 
in  such  a  society  as  the  British,  can  be  remedied 
only  by  slow  degrees),   that  has   led   superficial] 
observers  to  denounce  the   use  of  machinery 
causing  privation  and  distress  ;  and  to  say,  against 
every  principle  of  human  reason,  ^'  that  the  crea- 
tion of  wealth  produces  poverty,  that  abundance  isl 
the  very  cause  of  famine/'     'fhat  such  incongrui- 
ties,   however    paradoxical    it    may    appear,    are  J 
sometimes  found  to  exist,  as  in  the  present  state  ofl 
the  Irish  community,  is  true;  and  that  sudden  tratiS' 
itmm  in  a  certain  si/stan  of  manufacture,  cause  a  I 
temporartf  suspension  in  the  demand  for  labour^  is' 
ecjually  admissible  ;  for  **  there  is  no  general  good 
without    a    partial    evil/'     But,    that  a  universal 
injury  is  cttected  by  the  expansion  of  productive 
power,   is  a    doctrine  so    inconsistent  with   every 
rational  i)rinciple,  that  it  can  never  be  sustained 
by  the  most  ingenious  reasoning. 

Emlences  of  the   hicfrast^   of  the  earnings   and 

txpenditnre  of  I  he  lahonruHj  classes. — That  the  wages 

I  of  labour  have  participated  in  the  general  reduction 

lof  (>riceH  cfUiiiot  In/  dcniictl  ;   but  we  contend,  that 

tlie  reduction  \\w^  u«>t  Wvn  *MpuvaIent  to  the  fall  in 

the  price  of  connncKlitie«*    The  relative  prices  paid 

^to  the  Manrhesfer  weavern  for  piece-work,  afford 

lo  fair  crihTiou  ftir  Judging  <»f  tiic  price  of  labour, 
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because  modern  iinprovemerits  have  greatly  facili- 
tated the  process  of  manufacture  ;  nor,  do  we  think 
that  the  rates  noticed  in  the  report  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  on  labourers'  wages,  which  are 
decidedly  favourable,  afford  conclusive  evidence 
on  the  subject.*  A  more  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
question  is  to  be  found  in  the  augmented  ability 
which  exists  to  purchase  taxed  articles,  which  do 
not  immediately  come  under  the  head  of  necessaries. 
The  following  table  contrasts  the  increase  of 
consumption  of  various  commodities,  with  the 
increase  of  population. 


I 


Commodities. 

Consumption 
in  1814. 

Consomption 
In  1833. 

Increase 

of  con* 

iumption 

per  €«al. 

increase 

of 

poptili- 

tion. 

Tobacco,  lbs,  ,     .     * 
Su^ar,  cwts,    .     ,     . 
Coffee,  lbs.      ,     .     . 
Tea.  Ib8 

Spirits,  gallons,  Bri-^ 
tish  and  Irish  .     .) 

15,000,000 
1,997,000 
6,324,000 

19,224,000 
in  1820 

8,666,000 

20,000,000 

3,655,000 

22,952,000 

31,548,000 

1830 

22,690,000 

31 

83 

183 

65 

160 

24 

24 
24 

24 

15 

These  returns  are  sufficiently  conclusive  as  to 
the  general  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the 
community  ;  but  perhaps  a  more  solid  proof  is  to 
be  found  in  the  comparative  amount  of  the  total 
revenue  in  1815  and  1833, 

The   reventte   raised  by   taxes  in    1815,    the^ 

greatest  in  amount  ever  collected,  was 
The  amount  of  the  taxes  since  remitted, 

ia32»  was         .         .         *         . 


ine( 

i  to) 


£  70,403,000 
34.137,000 


LesTing  the  amount  of  revenue  for  1 832,  had) 
no  increase  of  consumption  taken  place        .) 


£  36,266,000. 


*  The  ordinary  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  ShefReld  mechanics, 
waB  reported  in  evidence  before  the  committee,  1830,  to  be,  for 
the  first  class  of  workmen,  25s.  per  week;  second  ditto,  20#.  per 
week  ;  third  ditto,  IG^,  per  week. 
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Amount  of  revenue  in 
1832,  lupposing  no  in- 
crease in  the  produc- 
tiveness of  Uzes  since 
1815. 

Actual  amount  of  reve- 
nue for  the  year  1832, 
ending  5tli  Jan.  1833. 

Increase  of 
revenue 
percent. 

Increase 

of 

population. 

£  36,266,000 

£51,686,000 

43» 

2?i 

Thus  illustrating  a  ratio  of  increase  nearly  in  a 
two-fold  proportion  to  the  grovrth  of  population. 

These  returns  refer  to  a  time,  not  of  great  com- 
mercial distress  and  general  want  of  employment, 
but  to  a  period  accounted  the  heyday  of  commer- 
cial and  national  prosperity;  a  period,  when 
Europe  viewed  with  astonishment,  the  power  and 
grandeur  of  the  British  empire,  and  when  our 
surplus  wealth  was  so  abundant,  that  the  armed 
forces  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe  were  paid  with 
British  gold.f 

With  these  facts  before  us,  can  it  be  longer 
doubted,  that  the  working  classes  have  participated 
in  the  general  expansion  of  income,  that  the  de- 
velopment of  human  ingenuity  has  been  accom- 
panied with  a  vast  amelioration  in  their  condition ; 
or,  that  while  the  rich  have  grown  in  wealth,  the 
poor  have  not  been  impoverished?  Until  these 
propositions  are  negatived,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  power  of  maintenance  and  the  condition 
of  the  people  have,  to  this  time,  improved  with  the 
growth  of  population. 

•  The  appreciation  of  money  since  1815  has  been  ftiUy  60  per 
cent.,  consequently,  the  51,000,000  of  1833,  is  equal  to  79,000,000 
of  1815,  which  makes  the  actual  increase  of  property  contributed, 

1 00  per  cent. 

+  According  to  official  statements,  it  appears  that  m  1814-15, 
England  had  one  million  of  fighting  men  in  her  pay. 
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SECTION  II. PROSPECTIVE   EFFECT  OF  THE    INCREASE 

OF    BRITISH    POPULATION. 

In  the  foregoing  section  we  have  attempted  to 
prove  that  our  power  of  maintenance  has  progressed 
in  ail  equal,  or  rather  in  a  superior,  degree  to  the 
growth  of  numbers  ;  and  to  maintain— in  contra- 
diction to  the  opinion  of  Judge  Hale,  who^  about  170 
years  since,  gravely  declared  from  the  bench,  that 
**  the  more  populous  we  are,  the  poorer  we  are*'^ — 
that  population  and  w^ealth  liave  to  the  present 
day  been  growing  up  together. 

But  we  now  come  to  the  point  which  involves 
the  ne  plus  ultra^—the  prospective  effect  of  in- 
creasing numbers.  The  public  mind  is  greatly 
divided  on  this  subject :  some  viewing  our  nu- 
merical advancement  as  producing  penury  and 
national  decadence  ;  while  others  hail  it  as  a 
means  of  progressive  alleviation  from  present  bur- 
dens, and  as  an  arm  of  power  in  our  political 
condition. 


^ 


Question  as  to  the  fiatural  Imiit  of  populatmi  dis- 
cussed. — Presuming  that  there  is  in  the  womb  of 
time  a  period  when  population  will  attain  Its 
maximum,  and  when  it  will  be  no  longer  possible 
to  make  the  earth  yield  additional  food  for  increas- 
ing numbers,  population  may  then  be  said  to  have 
reached  its  extreme  natural  limit ;  but  the  world 
has  yet  to  learn  the  extent  of  that  limit  :^ — During 
the  wars  of  King  William  and  the  latter  years  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  wheat  appeared  to  have  acquired  perma- 
nency, an  opinion  widely  prevailed  that  tillage 
had  reached  its  terminus,  and  the  practicability  of 
any  considerable  addition  to  our  produce  was  con- 
sidered an  irrational  expectation.      Yet  since  that 
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time  our  numbers  have  trebled,  and  we  find  in 
I^^33  and  IS34  our  home  produce  quite  equal  to 
th<L*  maintenance  of  our  population.  However, 
while  the  world  is  in  total  ignorance  of  the  utmost 
extent  of  the  physical  qualities  of  the  soil  when 
called  into  action  by  the  utmost  effort  of  human 
ingenuity,  we  mav  be  allowed  to  use  the  ordinary 
calculation,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  agri- 
culture, assigns  two  acres  of  ground,  of  average 
quality,  for  the  subsistence  of  one  person.  Hence 
an  isolated  nation,  deprived  of  all  foreign  inter- 
course, would,  if  its  population  increased  beyond 
that  proportion,  no  longer  possess  the  means  of 
sulisisting  them,  and  the  community  would  suffer 
all  the  consequent  miseries : —  yet,  such  a  case 
never  has,  and  we  fiiUy  believe  never  will  occur. 

But  supposing  Great  Britain  to  be  entirely  de- 
pendent on  her  own  resources,  she  is  far  from  having 
attained  a  limit  to  her  population,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  foregoing  estimate.  The  superficial 
area  of  Great  Britain  is  about  57,000,000  acres ; 
and  by  a  late  survey  it  appears  that  there  are 
34,014,000  acres  enclosed  or  under  cultivation; 
supporting  a  population  of  about  17,000,000.*  Of 
the  23,000,000  of  acres  still  remaining  in  a  state 
of  nature,  there  are  9,900,000  said  to  be  capable  of 
improvement,  being  about  the  area  at  present  in 
corn  cultivation ;  and  we  may  fairly  presume, 
capable  of  supplying  as  much  grain  as  in  the  pre- 

*  State  of  Cultivation  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland : 

Cultivated.  Improvable.  Barren.  Total  area. 

England      .     25,632,000  3,454,000  3,256,000  32,342,000 

Wales     .     .       3,117,000  530,000  1,105,000  4,752,000 

Scotland      .       5,265,000  5,950,000  8,523,930  19,738,930 

Ireland         .     12,525,280  4,500,000  2,416,064  19,441,944 

British  Isles          383,690  166,000  569,469  1,119,159 


Acres.  46,922,970    14,000,000    15,871,063    77,394,033 

This  tahlc   is  given  in   the  third  report  of  the   Emigration 
Committee.     1829. 
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sent  day  is  required  for  the  support  of  our  entire 
population.*  Hence  should  the  present  ratio  of  the 
increase  of  our  numbers  continue,  the  foregoing* 
calculation  leads  us  to  consider  tliat  the  British 
population  would  arrive  at  its  temnmis  in  about 
forty -seven  years.  This  reasoning,  however,  can- 
not  apply  in  fixing  an  actual  terminus  to  the  in- 
crease of  numbers  in  such  a  country  as  Great 
Britain, — a  country  intimately  connected  in  com- 
merce with  nations  producing  a  vast  excess  of  food 
over  their  ordinary  consumption,  but  deficient  in 
the  means  and  science  of  manutacture.  No  war 
or  political  convulsion  could  effectually  prevent 
our  obtaining  adequate  supplies,  not  only  from  our 
colonial  possessions,  but  even  from  belligerent 
nations  ;  private  interest,  and  that  selfishness 
which  is  so  general  and  so  useful  a  compound  in 
the  innate  disposition  of  the  liumau  race,  being 
sufficient  to  effectually  traverse  every  political 
attempt  to  annihilate  transmarine  commerce  where 
gain  oflers  an  inducement*!      i^  the  year  1801, 

•  The  ai^a  of  England  and  Wales  is  computed  at  37,094,000 
acres,  thus  apportioned : 

3,250,000  wheat. 

1,250,000  barley  and  rye, 

3/200,000  oats,  beans,  and  peas. 

1,200,000  clover,  rye  grass,  &c. 

1,200,000  roots  and  cabbages  cultivated  by  tlic  ploMgli. 

2,100,000  fallow. 

47,000  hop-grounds, 
18,000  pleasure-grounds. 
1 7,300,000  depastured  by  cattle, 
1,200,000  hedge-rows,  woods,  &c. 
1,300,000  ways,  water-courses,  and  buildings. 


32,065,000  total  cultivated, 
5,029,000  commons  and  waste  lands* 

37,094,000  total  acres. 

f  When  Louis  XIV,  had  resolved  to  invade  Holland,  in  the 
year   1672,  le  Marquis  de  T^ouvois  commissioned  le  Comte  de 
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when   Bngkiicl  coffered   aU    liie   md 
.flr'ririent  §eaiotis,  and  the  comse  of  erents 
r in vf lived  her  in  hostilities  with  all  Europe,  the  im^l 

fiort  of  foreign  grain  exceeded  that  of  anv  preced-I 
nyr  yi^tir  in  the  annals  of  her  hismtj :  ud  if  any 
I  fiirtiu'r  tiroof  were  necessarr  of  the  impoasibilin'  of  | 
|jn*vc"iitiiif5  tho  arrival  of  imports  by  sea,  cren  by  r 
*  IIm'  iiinNt  vif^nlfint  measures,  we  could  appeal  to  the 
fiinilriti  iiiHtiitice  of  the  futile  attempt  of  the  Mi*j 
[|[iii*Iiti*  gov(*njTnent  of  Portugal  to  starve  the  inha- 
f  iiltmiN  (»r()[Kjrtn  into  suhjection.     In  our  inquirj', 
t(lMM"ilnr(%   UnwUtuff  the  natural  limit  to  our  num- ^ 
bttrii,  w<'  must  investigate  the  question  as  to  how 
fur  tho  rjijMiltility  exists  of  augmenting  the  excess 
►  III   Inoil  in   ihuHv  rountries  from  which  we  usually 
[fW0lvii  !iii|Mirlf4*  iind  which  are  as  dependent  on  us 
[f)»r  ^i(|i|»ll«*M  (if  ijituitifiictures  as  we  are  on  them  for 
'iiijiMlirM  mT  I'(hhI. 

tl,  ripi  wii  *»huH  iiideavour  to  shew,  there  exists  I 

In  r»Mn»|in  M  |)h\>i**iil  |H>vvrr  for  the  production  of] 

[fiMMl,    MM|iri'ini'   hi   thr  ileiiiands  of  its  inhabitants, 

iHiNl  iImiI  llir  ^iinuihiH  to  make  this  power  operative 

IM  lo  Im*  IimiihI   in    iIm*    oHrr  of  a   Bufficient   value 

111    iitlitM    nMHiiiiMtilirK,   no   piTuiduent  scarcity   of 

ffiMul  ii  hkol  V  to  iionir,  while?  we  possess  the  means 

(»r  jHiMlHriiin  tl  »iur|jIiiN  of  inaiudactiired  commo- 

difii'M  (M|H((I  ill  \uliitMolhi*  lurrigii  supply  of  foud  re- 

i|uli  I'd    Thi'Ki*  uiriiiiF*  W(*  idways  must  possess,  while 

||lt  mHm'Iih  Io  |HMi»)iMNi*  uT  \Uv  \hi{A\  llio  nniniunition,  arms,  and 
[lOH  IkImiin  (Mtaitl   1h  till*  |(iuriiiMiH'il  tuWHin  of  HoUnnd,  m  order 
flinl   till*  IHimIMiiImI  iUiiMiMi'iit  iiH|,;ht  hv  i\w  more  easily  effected. 
ly  iMn  iiii^fii^i  llii»  Ntiu'k  i»t  jinHnuititicni  laitl  provisions  was  cou- 
ld Im«M>   ♦ilMilnUlHil     ISiiur  MimritT,  in  coavLTsation  with  a 
|)Hli'ti  nt«'it  t(»iidt  k'«|iM'«iNnl  Ui«  ttHtuaiiduiH^iit  and  fndignalion  at 
iliii  liiti  itl  jitttrhMtUiM  un  \\w  \m\\  nf  llic  Duldi  traders,     *' Mon- 
•(««iafi"   HHn*Vi*h'«l  llh*  Ihihliaym^   '*  ai  mx  jiuuvait   par  mcr,  faire 
i|lli<liil(i«    <MMiM(U*M^i*  ioniiht|fiMix    avee   rotiri-r  je    hasarderais  d'y 
wlli«r  iMrtli'i  ntoM  v»>ili#,"      J^nihU'  itlated  htj  Voltnirc. 

M     HivinJMnr^   \n  M*  nUlrli  nf  thr  Ihiitrd  States,  says,  **  A 
JI(i«1iilHaii  yi%\\hU\  ||o  (41  liiO)  la  UNirt^b  ofhisi  rDrtmic/' 
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the  art  of  printiog,  which  is  the  bulwark  of  every 
useful  science,  the  national  physical  attributes, 
and  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  an  adequate 
supply  of  raw  materials  used  in  manufacture,  are 
preserved. 

Estimate  of  the  quantify  of  latid  cultwated  in 
Europe, — In  our  statistical  table  (p.  191),  the 
area  of  Europe,  exclusive  of  sundry  European 
isles,  is  noted  at  3,(350,000  square  miles,  or 
2,336,000,000  British  statute  acres.  Now%  the 
natural  limit  to  population  we  have  presumed 
to  be  a  general  density  of  numbers,  equal  to  320 
persons  to  the  square  mile,  or  one  inhabitant  to 
two  acres  of  ground  ;  and  the  actual  density  of 
numbers  in  Europe  in  the  present  year,  is  com- 
puted at  sixty-three  persons  to  the  square  mile,  or 
rather  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  natural  limit, 
supposing  there  may  l)e  no  future  improvement  in 
the  method  of  tilling  the  ground.  But  from  this 
calculation  we  are  disposed  to  make  a  large  de- 
duction in  the  superficial  area  of  Europe,  and  to 
exclude  from  the  productive  area  such  portions  of 
territory  as  the  wild  regions  of  the  Dofrafeld  and 
Lapland  ;  the  mountainous  districts  of  Switzer- 
land and  Italy;  the  inhospitable  regions  of  the 
Carpathian  and  the  Balkan  mountains,  and,  of 
course,  the  surface  covered  bv  lakes  and  water 
courses. 

We  are  in  some  measure  left  to  speculate  upon 
the  extent  of  land  thus  to  be  excluded  ;  but  if,  as 
an  average,  we  take  the  proportion  w^hich  the 
barren  or  unprofitable  land  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  bears  to  the  total  superficial  area  of  the 
kingdom,  it  will  amount  to  about  four-nineteenths, 
or  rather  more  than  one-fifth  (see  table,  page  242). 
With  a  similar  deduction  from  the  area  of  Europe, 
it  leaves  the  superficial  extent  cultivated,  or  capable 


die 

to  farm  ai 

that  IB  Gifst  Bfitsiii,  Ae  fumnmioa  is  erne  perwn 
to  two  mem  of  cslfintorf  gnnd.  b  Irelmnd.  tiie 
propofftKni  Of  ciiltmied  graoBfll  is  idqcb  wtstB^  tM 
€Mat  bdi^  12,500,000  acres,  ud  tiie  popi^ 
7,600,000;  being  1|  aon  to  Mdi  indi- 
;  mmA  Ireland  amnftllT  eiports  ftbout 
of  her  total  agricultxiral  produce.^ 
France,  excltisire  of  woc»d  Lands,  has  m  ferdte  area 
of  about  34,000,000  of  hectares  (see  pi^  d3),  equal 
to  nearly  79,000,000  British  statute  acres ;  aop* 
porting  a  population  of  32, 500*000,  being  at  the 
ratio  of  atx)ttt  2|  acres  to  a  person ;  btit  this  culti- 
vated area  tnclades  about  6,000,000  of  acres  in 
vineyards,  chestnut,  olire,  and  other  fruit  groves, 
of  the  produce  of  which  a  large  portion  is  annually 
expjrted  ;  indeed  France  is  rather  an  exporting 
than  an  importing  country  of  physical  productions. 
Hermann  tells  us,  that  European  Russia  ha.s  6U 
millions  of  desiatiuis  of  land  (about  160,000,000 
acres),  under  tillage,  and  ^|  of  the  total  area 

•  Importi  from  Ireland  into  Great  Britain  in  1S26: — Oxen, 
S7,.*lfl5  ;  *hccp,  fi2,Sl»  ;  §wine,  73,912;  horsea,  2,4»6;  twicon  Mid 
Knma,  43S,2l8cwu. ;  beef  and  pork,  143,725  barrcU ;  butter, 
0n/i20cwti«  In  I «aO:-^ Wheat,  525,000  quarters;  onta  md 
iiAtmeAl,  1,097,500  quarters;  com  »pirit»,  684,000  gallons,  fire 
*l*h*»  imporU  are  inueli  incrrnted  tlnce  ihcM*  yejirs.  Of  pigt,  bacon, 
ImUer,  p«fMUry«  a*c.  the  incroa^e  ban  been  immense. 
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(about  29,000,000  acres) »  in  meadow  and  grass 
land  ;  leaving  about  862,000,000  acres  of  imex- 
plored  desert  land.  Little  faith  can,  however,  be 
placed  in  any  specific  statistical  accounts  emanating 
from  the  faithless  government  of  Russia;  and, 
although  there  is  no  doubt  that  M.  Hermann  has 
official  authority  for  his  statement,  we  very  much 
question  its  accuracy,  or  even  approach  to  accu- 
racy. In  the  countries  situated  on  the  coast  of 
the  Euxine,  between  the  Pruth  and  the  Kuban, 
including  the  Crimea,  agriculture  has  made  a 
rapid  progress;  and  in  the  north, — the  irrigated 
districts  of  Finland,  and  the  countries  washed  by 
the  Baltic,  between  Memel  and  St,  Petersburgli, — 
considerable  improvement  is  evident.  However, 
lier  exports  of  the  raw  produce  of  the  land  are 
immense.  In  tallow  alone  they  amount  annually 
to  2,500,000  cwts. ;  and  in  corn^  hemp,  flax, 
hides,  &c.,  her  exports  amount  to  half  her  home 
consumption.  From  the  defective  state  of  Russian 
agriculture,  and  tlie  little  labour  bestowed  on  that 
portion  of  the  Russian  lands  which,  although 
figuring  in  the  expanse  of  the  cultivated  area, 
yet  are  scarcely  reclaimed  from  natural  unproduc- 
tiveness, a  great  deduction  from  the  estimate  of 
M.  Hermann  is  warranted,  but  we  shall  not  un- 
derrate the  extent  of  the  actual  cultivated  area 
of  Russia,  and  call  it  190,000,000  of  acres,  being 
at  the  ratio  of  about  four  acres  to  every  inha- 
bitant. In  estimating  the  total  cultivated  area  of 
Europe,  we  shall  take  the  averages  of  the  fore- 
going calculations.     Thus:- — 


Great  Britain  2  cultivated  acres  to  each  iiibabitaQt. 
Ireland       .      ]|     .     .     .     .     ditto 
France .     *     24     •     •     •     •     ditto 


Russia 


ditto 


10^    i  ^^  2r^  average. 
It  is  an  admitted  ]uinciple,   that  upon  the  ge- 
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neral  average,  supply  and  demand  are  pi 
equal ;  hence  it  is  hit  to  |»esome,  that  just 
much  land  is  cultiTBted  as  m  required  tx^Mu^Ug  the ' 
consumption :  for  were  a  laarger  area  hroiight  under 
tillage,  and  an  excess  of  food  prodoced,  agriculture 
would  of  course  experience  those  severe  checks 
which  were  so  forciblv  portrayed  in  England  in 
1821,  1822,  and  1823;  and  the  logs  to  the  cul- 
tivators would  give  another  direction  to  the  invesl-j 
ment  of  capital.  Upon  this  st-lf-evident  propodtion^'f 
we  may  hazard  an  estimate  of  the  present  extent 
of  the  fertile  area  of  Europe,  calculated  upon  the 
present  population,  and  the  average  measure  of 
land  cultivated,  namely,  2i  acres  to  each  inhabi- 
tant.    Thus : — 


PopaTation . 
230,000,000 


Ton]  extent  cvliirmled 
ID  Bntkk  Statute  Acrt». 


+        OJ       =       575,000,000 


This  extent  of  cultivated  area,  deducted  from  that, 
portion  of  the  superficies  of  Europe  adapted  foi 
cultivation,  but  at  present  uncultivated,  leaves  the 
vast  unimproved  space  of  1,281,000,000  British 
statute  acres  in  Europe  alane,  inviting  the  labour' 
of  man  to   produce  food  equal   to  the  abundant 
support  of  512,000,000  of  people;  a  number  ap- 
proaching  to  three-fold    the   population  she   haaj 
attained  since  the  days  of  Noah. 

Prohability  of  supplies  of  food  frotn  Continental 
JEurope, — Such,  we  presume,  to  be  the  capacity 
of  Kurope  to  provide  for  increasing  numbers,  and 
whether  the  increase  be  in  Britain,  France,  Hol- 
land, or  any  other  particular  nation,  supply  must 
always  flow,  whitlur  it  is  most  demanded*  But 
the  especial  ditfirulty  exists,  not  in  the  power  of 
production,  Init  in  the  defective  means  of  trans- 
portiu*^  the  produce  to  shipping  ports;  a  difficulty 
which,  in  such  inland  positions  as  Poland,  Hun- 
gary,  the  Auslro-(Jernianic  provinces,  and  other 
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parts  of  Europe,   materially  tends  to   retard    the 
progress  of  agriculture.* 

It  is  necessary  J  therefore,  in  the  present  age, 
to  limit  the  prospect  of  supply  to  those  coun- 
tries, whose  opportunity  of  commerce  is  enlarged 
by  the  aptitude  of  their  geographical  position,  and 
the  means  of  inland  navigation;  in  fact,  to  what 
is  usually  termed,  the  corn-exporting  district  of 
Europe,  which  lies  between  the  48th  and  56th 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  includes  the  north 
of  France,  the  German  and  Danish  states,  the 
Prussian  dominions,  a  portion  of  Poland,  Lithua- 
nia, Courland,  and  other  Russian  provinces  on 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  These  countries  possess 
a  soil  and  climate  especially  suitable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  bread  corn;  and  the  advantage  of  cheap 
communication  with  the  sea^  by  means  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Meuse,  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  the  Vis- 
tula, the  Dwina,  and  the  Neva,  many  of  which 
are  connected  by  canals.  In  density  of  popula- 
tion, this  tract  of  country  is  little  more  than  one- 
third  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  there- 
fore, no  inadequacY  of  production  to  meet  the 
demand,  arising  from  deficiency  of  territorial 
space,  can  reasonably  be  anticipated  for  centuries 
to  come;  and  in  proportion  as  the  demands  of 
additional  consumers  offer  a  sufficient  inducement 
to  extend  tillage,  so  will  labour  and  capital  be 
directed  to  augment  supplies;  and  this  inducement 

*  Mr.  Jacob,  in  his  reports,  says,  "  that  in  some  parts  of 
Germany  the  expense  of  transporting  a  quarter  of  com  to  a  ship- 
ping port  is  equal  to  50  per  cent,  of  its  value  on  arriva]."  And 
we  have  heard  it  stated^  on  the  aiilhonty  of  a  native  of  Spain, 
that,  in  plentiful  seasona,  fine  crops  of  wheat  have  been  known 
to  be  left  to  rot  on  the  ground  in  Castile  and  Arragon;  the 
price,  although  rating  about  SO*,  per  quarter  (British)  at  the 
shipping  ports,  being  too  low  in  the  interior  to  indemnify  the 
proprietors  for  the  expense  of  harvesting  the  grain.  The  cost 
of  tiansporting  produce  200  miles  to  the  shippinn:  ports  on  the 
backs  of  mules,  or  in  wagons  rolling  over  a  trackless  countiy 
intersected  by  mountains^  can  be  easily  conceived. 
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must  expand  in  proportion  to  the  general  deprecia- 
tion in  tlie  price  of  manufactures,  reckoned  against 
agriculturnl  produce. 

But  an  objection  to  the  policy  of  relying  on 
thc80  countries  for  supplies  is  founded  on  the 
frequently  illustrated  fact,  that  an  un&voorable 
season  in*  this  country  is  usually  concurrent  with  a 
deficient  harvest  in  those  states  situated  in  the  same 
climate  as  (treat  Britain;  and,  consequently,  that 
the  power  of  supply  is  sensibly  diminished  at  the 
very  time  when  it  is  most  needed.  The  feet  is 
undeniable;  and  did  no  extended  means  of  pur- 
chasing foreign  foi>d  exist,  England  might  expe- 
rience the  recurrence  of  such  direful  famine  as 
afflicted  her  during  the  latter  five  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  But  this  probability,  which 
indeed  might  occur  with  a  boundless  uncul- 
tivated area,  is,  in  the  present  day,  materially 
diminished: — improvements  in  navigation,  and 
the  extension  of  commercial  intercourse,  enabling 
us  more  readily  to  bring  supplies  from  distant 
states. 

It  is  generally  found,  that  when  seasons  prove 
deficient  in  one  climate  tliey  are  abundant  in 
»uotlu»r,  indeed  the  rationality  of  this  proposition 
nmv  be  metaphysically  demonstrated.  The  seasons 
of  I75H),  1800,  and  1816,  extremely  deficient  in 
llie  north  of  Europe,  proved  abundant  in  Spain, 
Uwly»  Sicily,  and  the  shores  of  the  Levant  and  the 
Kuviue,  At  the  present  day,  agriculture  pro- 
jiji\yi4sie!*  rapidly  in  the  marine  districts,  between 
tho  Onie^ter  and  the  Don,  and  the  expansion  of 
cupiiui  ttud  science  must  tend  to  enlarge  the 
uuuu*  v4'  eon\inercial  intercourse  with  those  coim- 

/^x^^*A</il^y  i^f  applies  fr(ytn  the  colonies.  —  But 
»»ui  \i\'\\av^' MuAHH4!iing  suppHcs  are  not  necessarily 
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limited  to  Europe  ;^ — the  British  colonies  in  Ame- 
rica   offer  an  unlimited  area  for  the  extension  of 
agriculture.^ — Digressing  somewhat,  let  us  look  to 
the    power   and    present    state    of   our   colonies. 
Banister    ''on    Emigration,"    estimates    the    cul- 
tivated   and  uncultivated   areas  of  British    Ame- 
rica to  be  145,000,000  of  acres.     The  progress  of 
■  the  Canadas  in   population,  capital,  internal  im- 
rprovement  and  political  importance,   lias  surpassed 
the  most  sanguine  expectations*    In  the  year  1714, 
the   whole   population   of  the   Canadas   was    only 
27,000  souls;  and  in  1783,  tw^enty-four  years  after 
the  English  had  conquered  thera,  it  amounted  to 
-no  more  than    113,000;*  at  the  present  time  it 
lexceeds  a  million,  chiefly  able  bodied  males*     The 
["Quebec  Act/*  passed  in  1774,  significantly  called 
the    **  Blunder  Act/*  was  revoked  in  1790,  by  the 
*Act  called   ^*  Constitutional,''  which  founded   the 
prosperity  of  these  colonies,   and  their  improve- 
.  ment  has  continued  uninterrupted  ever  since.     In 
Canada  alone,  according  to  the  last  demi-official 
statement,  27,000,000  of  acres  are  occupied  by,  or 
jhave  lieen  granted  to,    private   proprietors; f  be- 
fsides  upwards  of  2o, 000, 000  granted  to  the  com- 
panies,   and   as  much    more  apportioned    to   the 
jerown  and  the  clergy. ;{:     In   New  Brunswick  the 

•  Chartrain's  Memoirs. 
+  See  Banister  on  Emigration. 

j;    The  plan   adopted  by  the   fjovemraent  in  distributing  tbe 
colonial  lands  is  attended  witb  tbe  greatest  inconvenience  to  the 
scttlersj  and  baneful  eflfects  to  tbe  advancement  of  the  colonies. 
The  lands  are  parcelled  out  in  regular  figuresi  such  as  parallelo- 
Igrams,  or  squares,  and  subtlivided  into  portions,  of  VThicb  the 
'  government  reserve  two,  one  for  tbe  crown^  and  another  for  tbe 
clergy;  these  portions  remain  unoccupied  and  uncultivated,  and 
the  settlers  who  cultivate  tbe  contiguous  Luids  arc,  as  it  were, 
» shut  in,  without  roads  or  any  ready  means  of  transporting  tbe 
produce  of  their  farms.     Surely  tbe  government  ought  to  adopt 
means  for  remedying  so  injurious  a  result.    It  is  but  fair  that  the 
crown  and  the  clergy  should  contribute  their  proportion  of  ex- 
pense in  opening  the  lands. 
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cultivated  area  is  very  great;  and  in  Nova  Scotia 
it   already   exceeds   160,000  acres.     Since   1811, 
the  extent  of  new  lauds  brought  into  cultivatioa 
has  trebled.     The  monopoly  of  the  British  timber 
trade,  granted  to  these  colonies  by  the  Act  of  1810, 
has  trebled  their  conimeree  ;  and  the  shipping  en- 
gaged in  this  trade  surpasses  430,000  tons,  employ- 
ing 21,000  seamen.    An  immense  capital  has  been 
sunk  in  the  internal  improvement  of  the  country, 
especially  in  promoting  the  interior  navigation,  in 
connecting  the  immense  lakes  or  inland  seas  of  Erie 
and  Ontario,   and  in  opening  a  water  communica- 
tion between  Montreal  and  Kingston,  by  the  Rideau 
and  Ottawa  rivers.     Up  to  the  31st  of  December, 
1829,  349,262/.  were  already  expended,  and  the 
total  estimated  expense  was  576,757/,*     Sir  Henry 
Parnell  estimates  the   capital  already  invested  in 
these     colonies     at     between     50,000,000/.     and 
60,000,000/.;  and  Pebrer  calls  the  value  of  pro- 
perty annually  created,  17,620,629/.     The  tide  of 
emigration  to  these  countries  in  labour,  talent,  and 
capital,  hurries  on  with  surprising  rapidity.     The 
number  of  settlers  who  arrived  at  Quebec,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1832  to  the   15th 
of  October,   was  49,281  ;  tiie   number   of  vessels 
915,  measuring  273,813  tons;   while,   in  the  same 
year,  300,000  sovereigns  were  deposited  in    the 
Canadian   banks,  chiefly  by  emigrants.!      With 
such  a  power  of  production,  growing  up  with  asto- 
nishing rapidity  in  this  part  of  the  British  empire 
—a  power  of  supply  certainly  increasing  upon  an 
equal  ratio  with    the  extending  demand  of  con- 
sumers,—where — wliile  our  marine  superiority  is 
upheld, — shall   we    fix    a    limit  to  the  means  of 
Britain  to  support  an  augmenting  population  ? 

But  we  may  rationally  extend  the  view.     The 
climate  of  southern  Africa    is  perhaps  the  most 

♦  Ord.  Office,  26tli  March,    1830,     (Hybam), 
f  Letter  to  Mr,  Pebrer,  from  a  friend  in  Canada, 
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genial  to  production  of  any  in  the  known  globe, 

and  the  small  supplies  of  wheat  to  this  country 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  have  been  peculiarly 
excellent.  The  productive  power  of  this  part  of  the 
British  empire  is  rapidly  extending,  ^^  The  motley 
population,  composed  of  the  most  heterogeneous 
elements,  French  emigrants  and  Hottentots,  Eng- 
lish and  Caffraes,  Dutcli  and  Negroes,  Portuguese 
descendants  and  savage  Boshmen/'^  has  doubled 
itself  since  181 1,  and  at  present  numbers  160,000 
souls.  To  the  present  time  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  has  formed  the  chief  object  of  the  British 
settlers,  but  the  discouragement  which  the  go- 
vernment seem  inclined  to  impose  on  the  importa- 
tion of  Cape  wine  into  the  British  ports  will  probably 
induce  the  Cape  settlers  to  give  another  direction 
to  their  labour  and  capital.  Tlie  uncultivated 
area  of  the  colony  is  boundless,  the  means  of  trans- 
port cheap  and  expeditious. 

Australia  is  perhaps  at  too  great  a  distance  to 
supply  Great  Britain  with  grain  on  easy  terms,  and 
the  climate  appears  better  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  fine  wool  J  cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  and  other 
productions  common  to  the  w^arm  countries  of  the 
east ;  but  if  Australia  progresses  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wool,  increasing  supplies  of  that  com- 
modity may  powerfully  tend  to  stimulate  corn 
cultivation    in    Europcf     The    Saxon,    Silesian, 

•  Barrow  on  the  Diatribution  of  Population. 

"[  It  has  been  questioned,  wbetlier  com^  abipped  to  England 
from  the  eastern  coast  of  New  lloUand,  would  retain  its  quality 
during  so  long  a  voyage.  Tlie  American  plan  of  shipping  flour 
in  preference  to  wheat,  would  diminish  the  risk  and  the  expense 
of  transport,  could  the  means  of  insuring  its  good  quality  on 
arrival  be  clearly  established.  We  remember^  that  some  time 
subsequent  to  the  termination  of  the  late  rupture  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  a  proposal  was  made  to  the  British 
admiralty  to  adopt  the  American  plan  of  packing  gunpowder  in 
metal  (copper)  atr-ft^ht  barreh,  \n  lieu  of  wooden  barrels,  then 
ordinarily  used.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  recommendation 
was,  "  that  while  the  quality  of  the  British  gunpowder  was  so 
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and  Huogarian  farmers  experiencing  the  effects 
of  the  successful  competition  of  Australia*  might 
tlircct  their  capital  and  labour  to  the  production  of 
grain* 

We  need  not  further  speculate  upon  the  powerj 
of  (ireat   Britain  to  subsii?t  her  inhabitants,   hei 
colonies  possess  all  the  elements  of  unlimited  pre 
iluction.      They  are   the   limbs  of  that   gigantic 
body,   ''  the  British  empire/'  which  receive  the^ 
strength  and  vigour  from  the  juiykti/  heart ;  while 
by  u  strong  and  reciprocal  motion >  tliey  increaa 
its  vitality,  action,  and  power.     From  the  various 
parts  of  her  boundless  empire; — from  the  banks  of 
the  Plata,  tlie  Jumna,  or  the  Ganges  ;  * — ^from  the 
vaUeys  of  the  Cordilleras,    or  the  shores  of   the] 
Americas,  —  supplies   will   progressively  increase! 
witli  the  expansion  of  demand.     Peace,  a  powerful 
marine,  anil  the  free  navigation  of  the  ocean,   are 
sufticient  securities  against  starvation. 

Our  readers  will  be  enabled  to  estimate  the 
powt'rand  importance  of  our  colonics,  by  a  perusal 
of  the  annexed  tables. 

Our  next  object  is  to  disprove  the  theory,  that 
population  has  a  tmwersat  tendency  to  double 
itself  every  generation. 


deteriorated  after  a  voyage  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  change  it,  J 
the  American  powder  being  packed  in  air-tight  barrels  always i 
retiiined   its   pristine  excellence,   an  advantage  which  gave  thfti 
Americans  great  superiority  in  action   with  British  ships.     The 
proposal  was  adopted  by  the  admiralty,  and  the  principle  has 
proved  completely  successful,"  Does  not  the  same  principle  apply  . 
to  the  preservation  of  the  quality  offloxir,  or  indeed  any  other  1 
commodity  ?    We  doubt  not,  but   that  if  flour  were  packed  itt  ; 
large  meta]  cisterns  (not  copper)  made  air  tight  and  well  filled, 
it  would  preserve  its  original  quality  during  the  longest  voyage. 

*  A  quantity  equal  to  two  cargoes  of  wheat  and  flour,  or  9853 
quarters  of  wheat,  was  imported  into  Liverpool  last  year  from 
Calcutta* 
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Uncertainty  in  ike  ratio  hi  the  luerease  of  popu- 
lation,—  If  the  thesis  of  Mr.  Malthus»  **  that  popu- 
lation has  a  teodeiiey  tt>  increase  iu  a  geometrical 
proportion/'  be  true,  then,  whatever  may  he  the 
physical  fecundity  of  tlie  earth,  a  lerminus  to  the 
increase  of  the  numbers  of  the  human  race  is 
rapidly  approaching  ;  for  the  present  population 
of  the  eaith,  (say  800,000,000),  being  doubled 
every  succeeding  generation,  or  twenty-five 
years,  w^ould,  in  a  century  from  the  present 
date,  amount  to  12,800,006,000  souls  ;  which, 
taking  the  territorial  superficies  of  the  known 
globe  at  the  usual  calculation  of  37,000,000  of 
square  miles,  would  give  a  density  of  numbers 
etiual  to  346  persons  to  the  stjuarc  mile,  or  greater 
than  what  is  termed  the  natural  limit.  Such  a 
calculation,  however,  carries  with  it  the  proof  of 
its  own  fallacy,  there  being  no  instance  on  record 
of  the  continuation  of  such  a  ratio  of  increase 
during  many  successive  generations.  Even  the 
reference  of  Mr,  Malthus  to  the  increase  of  num- 
bers in  the  United  States  of  America — a  nation 
increasing,  not  from  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths,  hut  from  a  vast  and  continued  influx  of 
people,  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  from  every 
civilised  country  of  Europe,  bringing  w*ith  them 
the  capital  and  improvements  of  European  nations, 
does  not  furnish  an  illustration  of  his  thesis.  In 
1770,  the  population  of  the  United  States  was 
3,921,000;  and  if  the  ratio  of  increfise  had  been 
geometrical  every  twenty-five  years,  it  would  liaie 
become  in  1820,  15,(>84,000',  while  the  actual 
population  in  that  year  was  reported  by  congress 
to  be  only  9,637,000  ;  nor  is  there  any  probability 
that  it  will  become  19,274,000  in  the  year  1845. 
(See  note,  p.  103). 

Indeed,  the  tenets  of  those  who  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  population,  actuallj^  increasing  from 
the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  lias  a  reduplicative 
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U'luloncy  duriug  a  period  of  twenty-five  years, 
apivar.  ou  oxaminatioiiy  so  ill  grounded,  that  it  is 
ditncuh  lo  conceive  how  they  can  be  maintained 
iu  public  estimation.  To  shew  the  impossibility 
of  }vpulation  increasing  according  to  the  full 
ojvRitiv^u  of  such  a  tendency,  it  is  only  necessary 
u^  applv  the  calculation  from  the  postdiluvian 
a^\  Acc\^niing  to  the  improved  chronology  of 
our  Kn^rlish  Bibles^  the  deluge  was  in  the  1556th 
year  tVvMu  the  crvation,*  and  2448  years  before 
V^hrist ;  hence  the  present  is  the  4282d  year  from 
the  rtiHHl.  \^'e  are  told  in  holy  writ,  that  the 
euiirt^  }H^puhuion  of  the  world,  at  the  instant  on 
which  the  ark  lauded  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Arunu,  cvnisistoil  of  our  common  ancestor  Noah, 
and  his  familw  iu  all  eight  persons.  Now,  pre- 
sunun^r  that '  iu  this  primeval  age,  when  the 
spriuii^  of  life  were  reinvigorated  by  the  especial 
uiunduio  of  iunl  to  Xoah  and  his  sons — "  Be 
fnuiful  ttud  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth," 
tho  hunuui  moo  increased  in  a  ratio  equivalent  to 
a  ivdupUoatiou  of  uumlK^rs  every  twenty-five 
Noars,  ihus 

The  o\|v«oni*v^r  j^x^nomtions     12       3       4       5 

V\w  tonus  or  |vpu-.«un\  8     10     32     64  168  &c. ; 

the  iu^|Mihitiou  would  have  attained  to  the  present 
uuuUu  r  of  ihe  iuhabitauts  of  the  earth  (800,000,- 
lUUn  iu  yU  pMierutions,  or  612  years. 

Hut  if  this  ratio  of  increase  was  continued  to  the 
piVf*ent  time;  or  to  the  171st  generation,  the  inha- 
nitants  of  the  earth  would  be  so  numerous,  that  no 
\\ov\\h  iu  tlie  Ku^j^lish  language  could  describe  even 
tluMiverage  uumber  to  the  square  foot  of  ground. t 
It  is  indeed  impossible  to  define  the  ratio  of  the 
tendency  of  the  huinan  race  to  augment  their  spe- 

•  Josopliua  reckons  the  periiMl  before  the  flood  to  be  2256 
years. 

I  The  reduplication  of  8  to  the  iTlst  term,  gives  49,974,  and 
40  other  numerators,  and  the  average  nunnber  of  inhabitants  to 
the  square  foot  of  ground,  would  be  77,  and  29  numerators. 
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cie»  ;  the  numerous  checks  to  the  expansion  of 
numbers,  independent  of  the  limitation  of  terri- 
torial space,  rendering  the  operation  of  that 
tendency  various  and  uncertain. 

The  foregoing  position  illnstrated  by  reference  to 
ancient  records* — Even  with  such  records  as  an- 
cient history  furiiislies,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
prove  the  very  irregular  progress  of  population; 
and  we  think  it  might  be  shewn,  with  reasonable 
probability,  tliat  in  the  remote  ages  of  Cyrus, 
Cambyses,  Artaxerxes,  and  successive  Persian 
monarchs,  the  population  of  the  then  known  globe 
was  not  greatly  inferior  to  its  estimate  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  Let  us  examine  the  first  point  on  the 
basis  of  the  earliest  recorded  facts. 

The  earliest  data  by  which  we  can  calculate 
the  increase  of  the  human  race,  we  find  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Moses,  where 
the  number  of  Israelites  that  came  down  into 
Egypt  from  the  land  of  Canaan  is  recorded  to  have 
amounted  to  seventy  persons.  The  date  of  this 
imigration  was  B.C.  1706.  Now  it  appears,  that 
in  the  year  B.C,  1490,*  w^hen  the  Jewish  kingdom 
was  established  under  a  theocracy  of  which  Moses 
was  the  divinely  commissioned  agent,  a  registration 
of  the  Israelitish  families  was  made,  by  which 
it  seems  that  the  total  number  of  '*  fighting  men," 
that  is  to  say,  men  above  twenty  years  of  age, 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  was  603,550,  exclusive  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi; f  and  calculating  that  this  able- 
bodied  male  population  did  not  exceed  one-fourth 
part  of  the  total  number  of  the  Jews,  it  may  be 
fairly  presumed  that  the  total  number  of  the  Israel- 
ites was  not  less  than  2,400,000  souls.  Thus  during 
the  space  of  215  years,  which  elapsed  fiom  the 

•  This  was  the  second  year  after  they  came  out  of  Egypt* 
\  The  number  of  all  maks  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  from  a  month 
old  and  upwards  wa*  8600.     (Numbers  i. ;  iii.  28). 

s2 
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descent  of  Israel  with  his  family  to  the  departure  of 
the  people  under  Moses,  a  period  of  great  affliction 
to  the  Jewish  people,  they  multiplied  from  70  to 
2,400,000 souls,  or  at  the  ratio  of  340  per  cent,  every 
twenty-five  years ;  an  increase  so  great,  that  were 
not  the  facts  recorded  in  the  book  of  truth,  human 
reason  would  doubt  their  veracity.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  this  enumeration  included  a  mixed 
multitude  of  Egyptians,  who  had  accompanied  the 
Jews  and  Canaanites  who  had  joined  them  in  the 
wilderness,  as  it  is  expressly  said  ^Hhat the  Israelites 
were  numbered  by  the  generations  after  their  fami- 
lies;" thus  shewing  their  genealogical  descent  from 
Israel.  The  reduplication  of  numbers,  however, 
from  this  date  was  far  less  rapid  ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  accession  of  territory  gained  on  the 
eastern  banks  of  the  Jordan  and  the  valleys  of 
Lebanon,  under  Joshua,  and  the  extension  of  the 
kingdom  in  succeeding  reigns,  the  total  number 
of  the  people  in  the  reign  of  David,  B.C.  1017,  a 
period  of  473  years  from  the  Exodus,  scarcely 
doubled  the  number  registered  under  Moses.  The 
record  of  this  second  enumeration  is  found  in  the 
second  book  of  Samuel,  chap.  xxiv. ;  where  it  says, 
'^  There  were  in  Israel  800,000  valiant  men,  and 
the  men  of  Judah  w^ere  500,000."  This  it  seems 
did  not  include  the  number  of  troops  in  the  king's 
service,  which  was  288,000,  besides  a  body-guard 
of  12,000  men  attendant  on  the  princes  of  the  ten 
tribes,  carrying  the  total  Jewish  army  to  300,000 
men,*  and  the  number  of  the  able-bodied  popu- 
lation above  twenty  years  of  age,  to  1,600,000; 
there  was,  however,  at  this  time  an  army  of 
observation,  numbering  30,000  men,  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Philistines'  country, f  which  were 
included  in  the  number  of  500,000  men  of 
the  people  of  Judah,  reducing  the  total  to 
1,570,000.  Now,  calculating  the  able-bodied 
♦  1  Chronicles  xxvii.  f  2  Samuel,  chap.  v.  vi. 
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males  at  one-fourth  of  tlie  population,  the  grand 
total  becomes  6/280,000  souls.  It  hence  appears 
that  during  the  215  years  which  elapsed  from  the 
descent  of  Israel  iuto  Egypt,  to  the  Exodus,  they 
increased  at  the  compound  ratio  of  340  per  cent, 
every  tvventy-five  years;  and  that  from  the  plant- 
ing of  the  Jewish  nation  in  Canaan  to  the  tliirty- 
seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  king  David,  a  period 
of  473  years,  the  increasing  ratio  was  only  six  per 
cent,  every  twenty-five-years*  This  diminution  in 
the  ratio  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  as  the 
effect  of  the  sanguinary  wars  in  whicli  they  were 
engaged  througli  a  long  period  of  their  history. 
Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  their  immense 
armies  were  maintained,  when  we  find  tliat  those  in 
niilitary  service  numbered  a  fifth  of  the  total  able- 
bodied  male  |)opulation  ;  a  proportion  which  the 
resources  of  no  modern  state  could  support,  and 
which,  if  attempted,  would  cause  that  deep  and 
widely  spread  poverty  which  could  not,  according 
to  hnman  reasoning,  fail  to  impair  the  resources 
and  diminish  the  poptilation  of  the  state  ;  intleed, 
from  the  general  tenor  of  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
from  this  date,  it  seems  prohable  that  the  nation 
continued  to  decline  until  tlie  period  of  the  Jewish 
captivity  by  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  princes, 
B.C.  6U6  to  530. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  there  is  no  especial  physical 
tendency  in  people,  even  when  possessed  of  the  ] 
finest  and  most  favoured  portion  of  tlie  known 
globe,  ''a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,''  to 
increase  in  a  certain  regulated  ratio ;  and  further, 
that  where  the  people  are  diverted  from  the  useful 
occupations  of  life  to  tlie  destructive  profession  of  ^ 
arms,  poverty,  the  natural  consequence,  checks  the 
progress  of  the  increase  of  numbers. 

Modern  instances  are  not  wanting,  to  prove  the 
depopulating  effect  of  the  mal  administration  of 
national    resources.       Spain,    PortugaK    and    the 
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doiiiiuions  of  the  Mahmoud  countries,  possessing 
vast  tracts  of  territory  in  primeval  sterility,  are 
all  slowly  tending  to  depopulation.  Now  to  the 
second  point. 

Probable  amount  of  the  population  of  the  Old 
Continent  before  the  Christian  era^  and  its  subse- 
quent small  increase.  —  If  authentic  documents 
could  be  obtained  of  the  comparative  popula- 
tion of  the  globe,  at  various  periods  of  history, 
it  is  not  improbable  they  would  prove,  that 
the  human  race,  so  far  from  increasing  their 
numbers  in  a  progressive  geometrical  ratio,  have 
added  but  very  few  to  their  numerical  sum 
during  the  last  2000  years.  The  only  means 
furnished  by  the  ancient  historians  of  computing 
the  probable  population  of  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
are  the  accounts  given  of  the  armed  forces  they 
were  enabled  to  bring  into  the  field,  which,  on 
some  occasions,  far  surpassed  the  most  numerous 
armies  of  modern  times.  Herodotus,  to  whom  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  for  information  on  the  polity  and 
hiKtory  of  the  ancient  world,  says,  that  '*  Darius, 
whose  empire  extended  from  the  Peloponnesus  in 
the  west  to  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes  in  the  east, 
and  from  Sarmacand  in  the  north  to  Syene  on  the 
confines  of  Ethiopia  in  the  south,"  headed  700,000 
men  in  his  expedition  against  the  Scythians 
(H.C.  514);  while  his  fleet,  which  numbered  600 
ships  or  vessels  of  war,  was  manned  by  180,000 
mariners. 

The  eastern  expedition  against  Greece  (B.C. 
4J)0),  which  ended  with  the  total  defeat  of  the 
Persians  by  Miltiades  on  the  plains  of  Marathon, 
was  composed  of  an  army  of  500,000  men,  and 
between  500  and  600  ships.*  But  the  most 
numerous  army  which  history,  either  ancient  or 
modern,  records,  is  that  which  Xerxes  collected 
for  the  subjugation  of  Greece,  or  ratlier  of  all 
•  Plut.  in  Moral,  p.  S29. 
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Europe  (B.C.  481):  Herodotus,  whose  account  of 
this  colossal  force  is  confirmed  by  Plutarch  and 
Socrates,  says,  *' Xerxes  crossed  the  Hellespont, 
and  arrived  at  Doriscus,  a  city  standing  at  the 
mouth  of  Hebrus,  in  Thrace,  with  1,700,000 
Asiatic  infantry,  80,000  horse,  and  20,000  men 
attached  to  the  equipage  of  the  army,  carrying 
the  total  number  of  Asiatics  to  1,800,000;  the 
nations  which  submitted  to  him  on  the  Thracian 
side  of  the  Hellespont,  added  300,000  men  to  his 
army,  which  made  the  total  number  of  his  land 
forces  2,100,000  men.  His  fleet,  when  it  left  the 
Asiatic  shores,  consisted  of  1207  ships,  to  which 
the  Europeans  added  120  vessels,  the  total  being 
manned  by  301,610  mariners:  besides  this  fleet  he 
had  3000  small  galleys,  transports  and  victualling 
ships,  which  were  manned  with  about  240,000 
men ;  so  that  when  Xerxes  arrived  at  Thermo- 
pylae, his  land  and  sea  forces  numbered  2,641,600 
men,  exclusive  of  the  accompanying  o'owdj  which 
usually  attended  the  eastern  armies,  consisting  of 
servants,  eunuchs,  women,  sutlers,  &c.,  the  num- 
ber of  which  it  is  computed  was  equal  to  that  of 
the  forces."  So  that  the  whole  number  of  those 
who  followed  Xerxes  into  Greece  was  5,283,220; 
being,  without  question,  the  most  numerous  body 
of  people  ever  assembled  under  one  chief.  Now, 
if  we  calculate  that  the  actual  force  which  Xerxes 
brought  out  of  Asia  (2,318,000  men*),  was  in  the 
proportion  oi  one  to  fifty  of  the  population,  a  pro- 
portion which,  even  in  modern  times,  has  never 
been  equalled  in  Europe.  The  total  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Persian  empire  was  11 1,500,000, 
being   at  least  three-fold  the   population   of  the 

♦  Land  forces 1,800,000 

1207  ships,  230  men  each    -        277,610 
3000  transports,  80  each      -        240,000 

2,317,610 
This  excludes  the  European  troops  and  mariners. 
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States  situated   between  the  Bosphonis  and  the 
Hydaspes  at  the  present  day. 

Of  the  namerous  population  of  the  other  parts 
of  Asia  we  may  form  some  idea,  from  the  immense 
armies  which  Alexander  encountered  in  his  inva- 
sion of  India.     Without  enumerating  the  forces 
which  opposed  him  in  Massaga,  and  other  pro- 
vinces on  the  west  of  the  Indus,  we  may  remark, 
that  king  Poms,  whose  dominions  were  situated 
between  that  river  and  the  Hyphasis,  stretching 
eastward  across  the  present  Punjaub,  opposed  Alex- 
ander's passage  across  the  Indus,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  30,000  foot,  4000  horse,  ind  300  chariots. 
Quintus  Curtius,  who  minutely  details  the  history 
of  the  Macedonian  expedition  to  India,  further 
says,  **  that  while  Alexander  was  meditating  about 
passing  the  Hyphasis,  he  was  told,  that  further  in 
the  country  lived  the  Gangaridae  and  Prasii,  whose 
king  was  preparing  to  oppose  his  entry  into  his 
dominions,  at  the  head  of  200,000  foot  and  80,000 
horse,     reinforced    by   8000    chariots    and    6000 
elephants."     We  have  no  exact  information  of  the 
limits  of  the  dominions  of  the  kings  of  the  Gan- 
garida*  and  the  Prasii ;   but  this  terra  incogmtaj 
which  may  be  named  the  country  watered  by  the 
Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  was  evidently  capable  of 
sending  a  greater  number  of  men  into  the  field 
than  the  whole  of  British  India  at  the  present 
day.*     We  need  not  further  enumerate  the  im- 
mense forces  of  the  Malli,  the  Catheri,  and  the 
Oxydracaj,  which  opposed  the  retreat  of  the  forces 
of  the  ambitious  Macedonian.      Enough  has  been 
said  to  establish  a  fair  presumption,  that  so  much 
of  Asia  as  was  known  to  the  ancients  was  then 
infinitely  more  populous  than  the   same  tract  of 
country  at  the  present  day. 

Ancient  European  literature  is  silent  as  to  the 
numerical  condition  of  the  Chinese ;  and  from  the 

*  The  Anglo- Indian  native  army  numbers  187,000  men. 
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conflicting  and  contradictory  accounts  of  the  pre- 
sent population  of  China,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
proper  data  for  estimating  the  comparative  density 
of  numbers  in  that  portion  of  the  eastern  world. 
Klaproth,  in  1827,  in  his  appendix  to  the  travels 
of  the  Russian  mission,  states,  on  the  authority 
of  an  official  document,  the  population  of  China 
Proper,  of  Liao  Toung,  including  the  countries 
subject  to  the  emperor,  and  the  army  (num- 
bering 913,500  men),  to  be  155,249,897 :  later 
authorities  have  added  very  considerably  to  this 
number;  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Morrison,  than 
whom  no  British  subject  is  better  acquainted 
with  the  Celestial  empire,  quotes  a  Chinese  work, 
the  **  Ta-tsingj''  published  by  authority  in  1825,  in 
which  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  fourteen 
provinces  present  an  aggregate  amounting  to 
352,866,012  souls ;  a  number  so  startling  as  to  be 
almost  incredible.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions  of  human  beings!  more  than  one-third  the 
whole  family  of  man,  separated  almost  entirely 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  obeying  one  head  and  one 
system  of  laws,  cherishing  the  same  national  feel- 
ings, using  the  same  written  language,  and  that 
language  symbolic,  and  shewing  no  signs  of  im- 
provement in  the  rudiments  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  is  a  phenomenon  so  wonderful,  and  ap- 
parently so  contrary  to  divine  revelation,  as  to 
make  the  most  credulous  pause  ere  he  places 
reliance  on  the  estimate ;  he  can  but  look  at  it  as 
a  mendacious  exaggeration*  We  give,  as  a  curious 
document,  the  following  account  of  the  progression 
of  population  in  China  : 

♦  In  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin's  work,  vol.  i.  page  447,  we  find 
a  curious  document  relative  to  the  statistics  of  China,  taken,  we 
presume,  from  Dr.  Morrison's  work  ;  from  want  of  space,  we  can 
only  give  some  of  the  totals,  as  under : — Extent  of  China  Proper 
in  square  miles,  1,225,823;  population,  352,866,012;  fixed 
revenue,  11,513,281/. ;  military  force,  1,139,000;  persons  to 
square  mile,  288. 
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Cliinese  enumeratious  frora  the  year  1 39 J, 


Ycaji, 

Populalion* 

Authorities. 

1313 

60,545,811 

Kang-Keen-e-die, 

1743 

157,301,755 

Amiot— Pekin  document*. 

1762 

198,214,553 

Grossier— ditto. 

1792 

307,467,200 

Anglo-Chinese  College  Report. 

1813 

361,693,879* 

Chinese  official  documents. 

It  being  well  authenticated  that  the  Chinese, 
whose  laws  give  an  uncontrolled  power  to  every 
head  of  a  family  over  the  persons  of  his  offspring, 
use  the  most  violent  checks  to  the  increase  of 
numbers,  not  by  the  non-intercourse  system  of 
Maltlius,  but  by  the  practical  science  of  guarding 
against  domestic  wants  by  eniigratiou,t  and  the 

*  Tliis  census,  taken  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Keating,  includea 
the  population  of  Tartary,  the  dependent  provinces,  and  colonies. 

"I'  Extract  from  a  document  prepared  by  John  Crawford,  Esq., 
late  resident  at  Singapore,  and  read  before  the  East  India  Com« 
niittee  : 

**  The  emigrations  of  the  Chinese  take  place  from  the  same 
provinces  which  conduct  the  foreign  trade,  viz.  Canton,  Fokicn, 
Chekien,  and  Kianan :  emigrations  from  the  two  latter,  however, 
are  not  frequent,  and  seem  to  be  confined  to  Tonquin  and  the 
Philippine  Islands,  In  some  countries  the  emigrants  are  excluded 
from  political  motives ;  and  in  others,  distance  or  w*ant  of  room 
affords  them  no  encouragement  to  settle.  Like  the  European 
nations,  they  are  excluded  altogether  from  settling  in  Japan  on 
political  grounds ;  the  government  of  Cochin  China  also  afford* 
them  no  encouragement  from  the  same  reason  ;  and  the  Dutch 
and  Spanish  goveniments  of  Java  and  the  Philippines  have  always 
looked  on  them  with  a  considerable  share  of  suspicion.  Distance^ 
and  above  all,  the  existence  of  a  dense  and  comparatively  in- 
dustrious population,  excludes  them  from  the  British  dominions 
in  Hindostaji,  where  we  find  only  a  few  shoemakers  and  other 
artisans,  and  these  confined  to  the  towns  of  Calcutta,  Bombay, 
and  Madras.  The  emigrants,  I  think,  are  invariably  of  the 
labouring  classes  ;  their  whole  equipment  for  the  voy«^c  in 
ordinary  cases  consists  of  little  else  than  the  coats  on  their  hack«, 
a  bundle  of  old  clothes,  and  a  dirty  mat  and  pillow  to  sleep  on. 

The  Chinese  are  not  only  intellectual,  but  physically  superior 
to  the  nations  and  tribes  among  whom  they  settle.  A  Chinese  is 
at  least  two  inches  taller  than  a  Siamese,  and  by  three  inches 
taller  than  a  Cochin  Chinese,  a  IVtalay,  or  a  Javanese,  and  his 
frame  is  proportionably  strong  and  well  built*  Their  superiority 
in  personal  skill,  dexterity,  and  ingenuity,  is  Ktill  greater.  The 
different  classes  of  Chinese  aetllcra  not  only  live  apart  and  keep 
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I**  prudent  exercise  of  infanticide/'  this  document, 
alleging  an  increase  of  160,000,000  of  people  in 
one  empire  during  lialf  a  centnry,  is  so  astound- 
ing^ that  we  teel  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  it, 
or  in  offering  a  fair  approximate  estimate  of  her 
present  population.  An  appeal  to  our  most  cor- 
rect authorities  will  furnish  no  assistance  ;  let  us 
therefore  take  the  medium  of  the  estimates  fur- 
nished by  Klaproth  and  Morrison^  and  fix  the 
population  of  China,  including  its  dependencies 
and  Tartary,  at  260,000,000  of  souls.  This  part 
of  the  world  may  be  called  the  ''terra  incognita"* 
of  the  ancients;  and  history  furnishes  but  slender 
means  of  comparing  its  present  with  its  ancient 
power.  Sinffi,  which  is  now  the  country  of  the 
Cochin  Chinese  is  the  extreme  eastern  limit  known 
by  tlie  Grecian  and  Roman  historians,  and  is  rarely 
mentioned  by  them.  China  has  never  menaced 
the  independence  of  other  nations,  and  has  never, 
like  the  four  great  empires,  figured  as  a  con- 
cjuering  belligerent,  or  aspired  to  universal  do- 
minion ;  it  offers  no  resemblance  to  the  pre- 
dicted fifth  monarchy.  Marco  Polo,  in  the  13th 
century ;  was  the  first  who  made  Europeans 
acquainted  with  this  immense  country^  and  from 


distinct  from  the  settlera  of  other  nations,  but  alao  from  each 
other.  Tliere  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  cliaracter,  habits, 
and  manners  of  the  Chinese  settlers,  according  to  the  parts  of* 
China  from  which  they  proceed t  The  natives  of  Fokien  have  a 
higher  tone  of  character  than  any  of  the  rest.  Among  ihe  emi- 
grants from  the  province  of  Canton  there  are  three  classes,  viz. 
those  of  the  town  of  Canton  and  its  neighbourhood,  the  nativeit 
of  Macao  and  other  islands  in  the  river,  and  the  natives  of  some 
mountainous  districts  of  the  same  province.  The  Chinese  of 
Macao  and  other  islands  are  lield  in  very  little  repute  amonj^  the 
rest  of  their  countr^'men  ;  hut  the  third  class,  who  are  numerous^ 
are  the  lowest  in  rank.  Their  most  frequent  empioyment  is  that 
of  fishermen  and  mariners ;  and  it  is  from  among  their  ranks  that 
European  shipping,  when  in  want,  have  occasionally  received 
hands  to  assist  in  their  navigation  ; — of  all  the  Chinese  these  arc 
the  most  noisy  and  unruly. 
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the  ill  form  atioii  collected  by  the  researches  of  mc 
dern  autliorities,  it  seems  that  since  the  foundatioM 
of  tlie  7Vm  dynasty  (B.C.  220),  a  vast  populationl 
has  migrated  from  the  north  and  west  to  the  south! 
and  east  parts  of  the  empire.    Tlie  Chinese  annals,! 
and    the    elaborate    researches    of  the   elder  Deal 
Guiges,   prove  that  a  great  Tartar  irrnption  tool 
place  about  this  time  ;  and  it  seems  fain  to  pre- 
'  Bume,  that  tlie  Scythian  tribes  of  the  Asii,  Pasiani^J 
,  Tocliari,  and   Sacarauli,  whose  numbers  are  de- 
j  scribed  as  ovcrwhelmhu/,*  and  who  inhabited  a  vast 
tract  of  country  north  west  of  China,  at  the  present 
day  almost  depopulated,   were  then,  in  point  of 
numliers,  eiiual  to  any  [>robahle  increase  of  inhabi- 
1  tants    in   the  Chinese    empire   since    that  remote] 
period.     In  estimating  the  comparative  population] 
[of  eastern  Asia,  much  must  necessarily  be  left  to] 
'Conjecture;   and  the  writings  of  tlie  Jesuits,   the 
researches   of    Dr.    Morrison,    Deo   Guiges,    Duj 
'Halde,    and    the    eccentric    Klaproth,   furnish  the 
best  materials  for  the  study  of  those  who  feel  in- 
terested on  the  subject. 

In   computing  the  population  of  Africa  in   thej 

Carthagenian  ages,  we  shall  find  equal  evidence  of] 

the  existence  of  densely  peopled  countries.     Hero- 

;dotu3  says,   that  Egypt,   in  the  days   of  Amacis, 

B.  C,  569»  counted  w^ithin  her  territories,  20,000 

inhabited    cities,    and    '^  an    incredible    number  of 

inhaUimits.'"     Thebes  vied  with  the  noblest  cities 

1  in  the  universe  :  its  magnificence  and  its  hundred 

[gates,  are  justly  celebrated  by  Homer  ;t  and  history 

'records,    *'  that  it  could  send   out  at  once,   200 

hehariots,  and   10,000  fighting  men  at  each  of  its 

[gates,"  J     If  such  is  the  fact,  the  total  number  of 

fthe  inhabitants  of  this  city   must  Iiave  exceeded 

three  millions,      Memphis,  with  ifcs  stutely  temples, 

jSyene,    Lycopolis,    and    other   ancient    Egyptian 

♦  History  of  the  Huns  and  Turks,  by  the  ehler  Deo  GuijTes, 


f  Book  ii.,  vcr.  1»  38h 


i   RoUiii,  book  i.,  t',  I. 
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cities,  are  also  justly  celebrated  for  their  vast 
extent,  and  the  immensity  of  their  riches  and 
population. 

**  400,000  soldiers  were  kept  in  continual  pay, 
cUl  ^^  natives  of  Egypt ^'^  and  trained  up  in  the 
most  exact  discipline."*  From  the  extravagant 
rate  of  expense  at  which  this  armed  force  was 
supported,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  it  did  not 
bear  an  excessive  proportion  to  the  total  number 
of  inhabitants,  which  proportion,  calculated  as 
1  to  100,  makes  the  total  population  of  Egypt  at 
that  era,  40,000,000  of  souls.f 

The  Carthagenians  under  Hamilcar,  B.C.  481, 
maintained  a  land  force  of  300,000  men,  besides 
an  immense  fleet  \'t  but  as  these  were  chiefly  mer- 
cenaries, drafted  from  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Italy,  they 
furnish  no  correct  notion  of  the  population  of  the 
Carthagenian  territories.  Hannibal,  in  his  expe- 
dition against  Italy,  commanded  about  100,000 
men,§  and  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Cannae  with 
about  40,000  foot  and  10,000  horse.  Strabo,  in 
his  Geography,  says,  that  the  Carthagenians  pos- 
sessed 300  cities  in  Africa  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  third  Punic  war  ;  and  Dr.  Shaw  states, 
that  their  dominions  extended,  from  east  to  west, 
about  1636  British  miles.  The  distance  towards 
the  south  cannot  be  determined ;  but  it  is  supposed 
that  the  whole  extent,  from  the  desarts  of  Sahara  to 
the  Mediterranean,  varying  from  50  to  200  miles, 
was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Carthagenian  re- 
public.   Without  further  research  into  the  statistical 

♦  Herodotus,  i.,  c.  11,  p.  164—168. 
•f-  No  country  in  Europe,  at  the  present  day,  supports  an  army 
numbering  more  than  a  centime  of  its  population.  **  Every  Egyp* 
tian  soldier  was  allowed  twelve  aurorae  per  diem,  a  piece  of  land, 
being  nearly  an  English  acre  of  ground,  exempt  from  all  tax  or 
tribute,  and  a  daily  allowance  of  five  pounds  of  bread  and  two 
pounds  of  meat.  The  guards,  about  two  thousand  in  number, 
each  received,  in  addition  to  this  allowance,  a  quart  of  wine.'* — 
(Herodotus). 

X  Diod.  i.  xi.  5  I-^vy,  book  i. 
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annald  of  other  African  nations^  sufticieut  evidence 
IS  already  adduced  to  shew,  that  the  Egyptian  and 
Carthagenian  states,  alone  contained,  at  this  era, 
more  than  the  entire  population  of  Africa  at  the 
present  day,  which  Malte-Brun  estimates  at 
70,000,000  \souls. 

Now  looking  to  the  immense  resources  of  all 
the  oriental  and  African  nations  mentioned  by 
ancient  historians,  compared  with  their  feeble  and 
degenerate  character  at  the  present  day,  we  find 
nothing  to  warrant  an  opinion  that  they  have  in- 
creased in  population*  The  present  wonder-telling 
returns  of  the  number  of  the  Chinese,  although 
offering  evidence  that  some  increase  of  population 
has  taken  place  in  that  empire  during  the  last 
500  years,  by  no  means  proving  that  the  Asiatic 
continent  is  at  the  present  time  more  densely 
peopled  than  it  was  before  the  Christian  era. 

Europe  has  probably  received  some  increase  of 
population  since  this  period  ;  but,  that  the  south- 
*M*n  and  south  eastern  parts  of  Europe  w^ere  by  far 
more  densely  peopled  in  the  days  of  Alexander 
and  Paulus  ^Emilius,  than  in  the  present  day,  there 
is  every  fair  reason  to  suppose.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  European  states  on  the  Thracian 
side  of  the  Bosphorus,  added  300,000  men  to  the 
army  of  Xerxes.*  The  Lacedemonians  and  Athe- 
nians^ had  about  the  tenth  of  this  number  under 
arms.  When  Paulus  iEmilius conquered  Macedonia, 
150,000  men  in  Epirus  were  sold  for  slaves;  and 
if  we  estimate  these  at  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
population,  as  they  w^ere  probably  all  those  of  a 
military  age,  the  total  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  ancient  Epirus,  the  most  barren  and  mountainous 
district  in  Greece,  w^ould  be  600,000 ;  and  esti- 

*  This  h  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  number.  We  never  . 
read  of  such  Grecian  armies  employed  under  their  own  kings.! 
The  Macedoaian  and  Cirecian  army,  which  made  the  Indiaiii 
expedition,  did  not  number  one-third  the  above.  Perhaps  the! 
300,000  men,  if  they  ever  had  existence,  w^ere  chiefly  drawn  from 
Rgj'pt, 
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mating  the  whole  population  of  Greece,  north  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  at  three-fifths  of  the  density 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  total  inhabitants  of  ancient 
Greece  numbered  8,600,000;  being  equal  to  the 
whole  population  of  the  total  European  dominions 
of  Mahmoud,  and  the  states  of  the  new  Grecian 
monarchy  at  the  present  day. 

That  Italy  was  densely  peopled,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  immense  forces  that  the  Roman  republic, 
in  its  early  days,  was  enabled  to  send  into  the 
field.  iEmilius  and  Varro,  who  opposed  Hannibal 
at  Cannae,  commanded  an  army  of  80,000  foot, 
and  above  6,000  horse,  a  force  equal  in  number  to 
the  whole  of  the  Italians  under  arms  at  the  present 
day.  Gelon,  who  governed  Sicily,  offered  the 
Lacedemonians  (B.C.  481),  on  certain  conditions, 
an  auxiliary  force  of  20,000  foot,  2,000  light- 
armed  soldiers,  and  2,000  horse ;  besides  a  fleet 
of  200  vessels  of  war ;  and  Diodorus  Seculus  says, 
that  in  the  days  of  Timoleon  and  Hiero,  it  con- 
tained 5,000,000  of  inhabitants,  and  that  Agri- 
gentum  and  Syracuse  each  contained  800,000 
people.  Of  the  state  of  the  western  parts  of  Eu- 
rope at  this  era,  history  makes  little  mention  ;  but 
that  Spain  was  a  densely  peopled  country,  al- 
though divided  into  numerous  factions,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  long  and  determined  resistance 
it  offered,  first  to  the  Carthagenians,  and  subse- 
quently to  the  Roman  arms ;  and  as  some  confir- 
mation of  their  resources,  we  may  notice  that 
Poly  bins  says  '^  there  were  upwards  of  40,000  men 
employed  in  the  gold  mines  of  Nova  Carthago. 
The  revenue  of  Abdal  Rahman,  third  khalif  of 
Andalusia  in  Spain,  a  kingdom  not  exceeding  one 
tenth  of  the  present  extent  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy, exceeded  6,000,000/.  sterling.* 

If  our  limits  permitted,  we  could  offer  more  ample 
testimony  of  the  riches  and  resources  of  ancient 
empires,  and  deduce  from  the  amount  of  revenue 

♦  See  Edition  of  RoUin,  by  Mr.  Bell,  chap.  vi.  p.  223  (note). 
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thev  contributed,  enlarged  evidence  of  the  density 
of  their  population ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
convince  the  impartial  inquirer,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Old  Continent  have  not  added  very 
extensively  to  their  numbers  since  the  second  cen- 
turv  prior  to  the  Christian  era.* 

I'he  Gallic  and  British  records  bearing  testi- 
mony of  the  increase  of  inhabitants  in  the  north 
west  of  Europe,  we  shall  admit  an  expansion  of 
numbers  amounting  tolOvOOO,000 ;  an  increase 
which,  we  firmly  believe,  would  not  be  warranted, 
if  correct  documents  furnished  the  necessary  data 
for  determining  the  fact.  Now  presuming  the 
population  of  China  to  be  260,000,000,  we  may 
estimate  the  present  population  of  the  Old  Conti- 
nent at  760,000,000.  Hence,  during  a  period  of 
2000  years,  the  population  of  the  three  grand 
divisions  of  the  habitable  globe  has  increased  from 
660  to  760  millions,  or  about  15  per  cent. ;  and 
perhaps  when  another  2000  years  may  have  run 
its  course,  the  present  760,000,000  may  become 
860,000,000.      Where,  then,   is  evidence  of  the 

*  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  his  Sketches  of  Persia,  states  the  pre- 
sent revenue  of  that  empire  at  3,000,000/.  sterling,  and  observes 
that  the  revenue  under  Darius  was  much  the  same.  The  calcu- 
lation of  Herodotus,  reduced  into  French  money  by  Rollin, 
makes  the  revenue  of  Darius  equal  to  44,000,000  francs ;  about 
1,700,000/. ;  but  as  the  revenues  were  mostly  contributed  in 
com,  horses,  camels,  forage,  and  other  commodities,  and  no 
means  exist  of  determining  the  value  in  money  of  such  commo- 
dities, little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  calculation.  We  are 
told  by  Pliny,  that  Cyrus  carried  away  from  Babylon  and  the 
Lesser  Asia,  not  less  than  equal  to  thirty-four  millions  sterling. 
The  statue  of  Belus  was  valued  at  three  and  a  half  millions 
sterling,  and  the  whole  of  the  statues  and  decorations  of  Babylon 
alone  were  valued,  as  Diodorus  affirms,  at  21,000,000/.  sterling. 
Justin  states  (book  xiii.)  that  the  revenue  of  Alexander,  drawn 
from  his  Persian  conquests,  amounted  to  300,000  talents 
annually,  or  rather  more  than  58,000,000/.  sterling.  The  differ- 
ence in  these  accounts  is  so  vast,  and  the  calculation  of  Herodotus 
apparently  so  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  the  immense 
forces  of  Persia,  that  there  is  fair  reason  to  believe  the  revenues 
of  ancient  Persia  very  much  exceeded  Sir  John  Malcolm's 
estimate. 
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tendency  of  population  to  increase  in  a  ndiipli- 
cative  rati**  i'vevy  succeeding  generation  ?  It  is 
nowliere  to  be  found  in  nations  advanced  to  a 
certain  degree  in  density  of  numbers  ;  and  in  ex- 
tendiuG:  the  in*|uiry  to  eitlier  of  the  principal 
divisions  of  the  globe,  the  theory  sinks  into  a  mere 
eliimerical  idea. — ^Let  us  here  pause,  to  consider 
the  vicissitndes  of  the  social  world. 


Reflecimns  on  the  revoluikms  of  soeiett/, — The 
plan  of  the  universe,  which  fixes  tlie  destinies  of 
.enij>ires,  and  the  rise,  progress,  and  perfection  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  arc  curious  objects  of  contempla- 
tion, Four  times  have  the  distributive  families  of 
nations  congregated  into  '*  mighty  aggregates/' 
and  formed  the  nniversal  monarchies  predicted  in 
holy  writ.  Tlie  Assyrian,  phinted  by  Nimrod  and 
his  hunter  tribes,  first  rose  from  primeval  weakness 
through  a  long  course  of  conquest  into  vast  exten- 
sion and  unlimited  power,  until  debased  Ijy  luxury, 
effeminacy^  and  licentiousness,  it  shook  before  the 
rising  power  of  Persia,  and  fell  before  the  conquer- 
ing sword  of  Cyrus  :  on  its  ruin  was  erected  the 
Persian  monarchy,  which,  boundless  in  extent  hnt 
defective  in  social  organization^  first  received  its 
check  from  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  Lacede- 
men,  and  then  rapidly  sinking  beneath  the  re- 
sistless bravery  of  the  Grecian  forces,  prepared  the 
foundation  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy.  Social 
organization  had  made  some  progress,  and  the 
resources  of  this  mighty  empire  had  begun  their 
development,  when  the  Roman  strength,  which 
had  been  growing  tlirough  the  long  course  of  two 
centuries,  was  measured  against  it;  and  in  turn  it 
yielded  to  the  all-conquering  legions  of  the  **  Queen 
of  Empires/'  Thus  the  collective  might  of  the 
liuman  race  has  manifested  itself  in  the  erection  of 
four  great  monarchies^,  each  successively  triumphing 
over  an  antagonist,  barbarous  in  comparison  with 
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of  intellectual  splendour,  carried  her  conquests 
over  Ethiopia,  Lybia,  Armenia,  Cappadociaj  aiul 
Thrace ;  in  fact,  spread  her  dominion  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Ganges ;  and  after  amassing  the 
riches  of  the  universe,  and  rising  to  the  highest 
point  of  mundane  prosperity,  regressed  into  eft'emi- 
uacy  and  weakness,  became  a  prey  to  foreign 
domination,  and  returned  to  the  lowest  state  of 
primeval  barbarity.  After  traversing  the  dark 
vale  of  chaotic  barbarism  during  the  long  period 
of  2000  years,  again  she  begins  to  rcascend,  and 
to  dart  forth  those  beams  of  light  which  predict 
the  revival  of  her  political  importance.  Those 
who  cast  their  eye  on  the  revolutions  of  society, 
will  perhaps  find  that  civilization,  national  pros- 
perity, and  populatmiy  have  rather  shifted  their 
ground  than  added  to  their  sum;  and  that  the  total 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  and  the 
mm  of  human  enjoyments,  have  remained  nearly 
the  same  under  all  changes  since  a  remote  age. 
If  they  are  lost  in  one  part  of  the  world,  they  are 
found  in  another;  and  thus  has  the  wise  Disposer 
of  events  provided  that  nothing  shall  be  irrcdcema- 
bly  lost  through  man's  perversion  of  nature's  gifts* 
Thus  the  physical  capacity  of  the  earth  to  provide 
food  for  her  inhabitants,  always  existing  upon  cer- 
tain immutable  principles,  nothing  but  an  ex- 
tensive sphere  for  international  commerce  is 
necessary  to  make  that  capacity  available.  If, 
by  the  revolutions  of  society,  a  certain  spot  on 
the  globe  increase  in  population  beyond  its  power 
of  provision,  then  that  faculty  with  which  the 
Divine  Creator  has  endowed  the  human  race,  pro- 
vides the  means  of  transporting  the  superabundant 
produce  of  other  countries  to  answer  the  wants  of 
the  too  densely  peopled  country,  which  thus  be- 
comes, as  it  were,  the  city  w^hich  is  supplied  with 
food  by  the  surrounding  district*  '^  Be  frmtfnl 
and  vinliiplyj   replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it;' 
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(that  is,  CHliwaie  it),  \s  tlie  divine  coniniand  ;  ami 
while  this  iininiitahle  mandate  remains  on  the 
theocratic  statute  ljook»  which  it  most  do  ajSi  long 
as  the  laws  wliich  govern  tlie  universe  operate,  or 
as  long  as  the  earth  moves  in  its  annual  orbit,  it  i^ 
treason  against  the  Majesty  of  Heaven,  and  a  lihel 
mjauist  the  henefieent  desiyns  of  providence^  to  pre- 
dict that  the  physical  fecundity  of  the  earth  can 
ever  he  inadequate  to  supply  a  sufficiency  of  food 
for  her  inhal>itant.s.  To  attempt,  therefore,  to  cal- 
culate the  period  when  the  human  race  wi'll  be 
[jronght  into  the  world  witliout  the  possifnlitf/  of 
obtaining  subsistence,  can  be  but  the  Avork  of  the 
inp'del.  To  human  reason,  gnided  by  the  present 
imperfect  state  of  human  knowledge,  there  is  evi- 
dently yet  an  uncultivated  area  equivalent  to  the 
support  of  ten-fold  the  present  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  ;  and  according  to  the  progress  of  population 
during  the  last  200U  years,  countless  ages  must 
elapse  ere  the  land  be  fully  subdued. 

Prospective  effect  of  the  substitution  of  inanimate 
for  animate  power, — Yet,  however  erroneous  the 
opinion  of  various  writers  as  to  the  natural  teiinhnis 
of  population,  the  British  government  appear  to 
concur  in  the  didactical  theory,  that  the  principal 
cause  of  partial  poverty  in  the  British  community 
is  traceable  to  a  redundancy  of  inhabitants,  and 
hence  that  emigration  is  the  panacea  which  is  to 
cure  all  the  disorders  of  our  social  condition.  We 
deny  the  cflicacy  of  the  proposed  remedy  ;  but  if 
deficiency  of  physical  powder  to  support  the  popu- 
lation of  the  British  Isles  were  really  the  cause  of 
poverty,  the  transcendent  faculty  of  the  human 
mind, 

Unbroken  as  ibe  sacred  diain  of  nature, 
That  links  the  jai ring  elements  in  peace, 

is  ready  with  invention  and  improvements  to  in- 
crease the  capability  of  support,   and  devise  new 
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nieaiis  of  subsistence,  by  the  substitution  of  iiiani- 
iiiate  for  animate  power. 

Mr.  Alexander  Gordon,  who  has  illustrated,  in 
a  most  instructive  and  useful  volume,  tlie  national 
advantages  of  elemental  loco- motion  applied  to 
steam-carriages,  says,  **At  present  t!ie  animate 
power  employed  in  the  commercial  transportations 
of  this  great  kingdom ^  is  estimated  at  about 
2, 001), 000  of  horses  ;  each  horse  consumes  as 
mueli  food  as  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  eight 
men  ;  hence  the  conversion  of  its  consumption  to 
purposes  of  human  subsistence,  would,  if  carried 
to  this  practical  extent,  amount  to  a  quantity  of 
food  equal  to  the  support  of  10,000,000  of  people/' 
He  further  says,  '*  The  reduction  of  farnaing  con- 
sumption (the  bug-bear  of  the  project),  will  be  met 
and  compensated  by  a  steady  and  proportionate 
demand  from  other  quarters  ;  wliilst  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  8,  lOOjOOO  acres  of  laud  now  required 
to  feed  tlie  horses,  together  with  the  capital  sunk 
in  their  purchase,  wnll,  when  both  are  applied  to 
other  ami  general  purposes,  ami>Iy  compensate  for 
the  change/'  If  instead  of  '20,000  horses,  we  keep 
10,000  fat  oxen,  butchers'  meat  will  be  always 
cheap  to  the  operative  classes  ;  whilst  the  quantity 
of  tallow  will,  of  course,  make  candles  cheap,  and 
so  many  hides  lower  the  price  of  leather.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  more  sheep  and  woollen 
cloths.  Colonel  Torrens,  in  his  evidence  on  this 
subject  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  says, 
'*  If  steam  carriages  could  be  ultimately  brought 
to  such  perfection  as  entirely  to  supersede  draught 
horses  on  the  common  roads  (not  including  horses 
used  for  other  commercial  and  agricultural  pur* 
.poses),  there  W'ould  l>e  food  and  demand  for 
1,000,000  of  people.  But  when  we  take  further 
into  consideration,  that  diminisliing  the  expense 
of  carriage  would  enable  us  to  extend  cultivation 
over  soils  which  cannot  now  be  profitably  tilled  , 
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autj  that  it  would  have  the  further  eft'ect  of  enabling 
us  to  upply,  \vith  a  profit,  additional  portions  of 
labour  and  capital  to  the  soils  already  under  tillage, 
1  think  it  not  unfair  to  conclude,  that  were  ele- 
mentary power  on  the  common  roads  completely 
to  supersede  draught  horses,  the pojmlaiion,  w^ealth, 
and  power  of  Great  Britain  would  at  least  be 
doubled/'  Here  is  a  direct  and  substantial 
remedy  for  an  overgrown  population  (did  it  exist), 
and  thus  w^e  see  that  when  we  are  but  approaching 
to  that  point  which  the  most  sceptical  consider  the 
**  natural  limit"'  to  our  numbers,  a  new  provision 
appears,  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  population 
equal  to  tliat  which  lias  grown  up  in  Britain  since 
the  era  of  the  creation. 

Inequality  in  the  disiribution  of  property, — The 
I^aiie  of  the  country  is  not  a  deficiency  of  national 
income  to  support  tlie  population,  but  the  in- 
equality in  the  distribution  of  that  income;  the 
amount  of  property  annually  produced  in  Great  Bri- 
tain is  moderately  estimated  at  310^000,000/.  ster- 
ling,* (some  writers  make  it  considerably  more)t ; 
averaging  about  93/*  19^.  to  every  family  of  five 
persons ;  an  ample  sufficiency  for  comfortable 
subsistence.  Yet,  so  immoderately  unequal  is  the 
distribution  of  property,  that  while  about  80,000 
families,  or  one-fortieth  of  the  population,  enjoy 
upwards  of  eight-fortieths  of  the  income,  or 
C5»000,000/.  sterling,:}:  the  agricultural  portion 
numbering  about  800,000  families,  or  ten- fortieths 
of  the  population,  scarcely  obtain  three-fortieths  of 
the  property  raised,  or  20,000, 000/,  sterling.     This 

*  We  have  made  this  c/ilculation  from  Mr.  C<jlquhoun*s  tables, 
allowing  for  changes  since  the  date  of  his  pvihlifation, 

f  Pebrcr  estimates  the  annual  income  of  the  United  Kingdom 
,it  :jl4,82:i,0.^0/. 

I  Mr.  Marshall,  iu  his  tables,  published  IS25,  uJIrnvs  a  muih 
larger  sum  to  80,ooo  families. 
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not  only  explains  the  cause  of  the  wretchedness  of  the 
many  and  the  vicious  prodigality  of  the  few,  but  also 
the  mysterious,  apparently  irreconcileable,  but  in- 
dubitable fact,  of  the  rapid  progress  of  national 
wealth  concomitant  with  an  increasing  number  of 
parochial  dependents.  Such,  however,  is  the 
defect  in  British  society — a  defect  in  some  degree 
common  to  every  state  acknowledging  the  rights 
of  property,  and  arising  from  the  very  constitution 
of  the  social  compact ;  but  in  Britain,  especially 
entailed  by  the  heavy  amount  of  the  state  obli- 
gations, which  annually  subtract  30,000,000/. 
sterling  from  the  wages  of  labour,  to  be  added  to 
the  incomes  of  more  fortunate  claimants.  The 
general  tenor  of  our  reasoning  in  this  chapter  has, 
we  believe,  shewn  that  the  national  income  has 
uniformly  increased  with  the  expanse  of  numbers, 
and  we  doubt  not  that  the  same  causes  will  con- 
tinue to  produce  the  same  effects.  But,  it  is 
evident,  that  this  increase  of  property  has  been, 
and  must  continue  to  be,  produced  by  the  ope- 
rative classes,  or  by  that  portion  of  the  people 
which  creates  an  excess  of  commodities  over  its 
consumption. 

JEmigration. — To  curtail,  by  emigration,  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  are  able  to  produce  an  excess  over 
their  consumption,  must  naturally  cause  the  bur- 
den of  providing  for  those  who  produce  nothing,  and 
yet  largely  consume,  to  press  the  more  heavily; 
since,  the  proportion  subtracted  from  the  wages  of 
labour  must  be  augmented  in  an  even  ratio  to  the 
diminution  of  the  number  of  labourers.  Evident 
as  the  foregoing  principles  are,  the  government, 
supposing  that  the  remedy  for  a  deficiency  of 
employment  is  to  be  found  in  transporting  the 
ilite  of  the  British  population  —  the  ingenious 
mechanic,  and  the  youthful,  sturdy  husbandman 
— to  the  distant  shores  of  Canada  and  Australia, 
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obtained  a  parHaiiieiitary  gniiit,  to  be  distributed 
in  bounties  or  passage  money  to  emigrants  ;  and 
an  act  oi"  the  senate  enabling  parishes  to  mortgage 
the  paroeliial  assessments  in  order  to  raise  a  fund 
to  litcilitate  the  emigration  of  the  working  classes. 
Of  all  remedies  for  the  privations  endured  by  the 
British  people,  none  is  so  egregionsly  wrong,  and 
so  contrary  to  every  sonnd  principle  oFgovernnient; 
none  su  indicative  of  the  absence  of  knowledge 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  resources,  as 
that  of  encouraging  the  eujigration  of  labourers  at 
the  cost  uf  those  who  remain  ;  and  it  is  evident 
tliat  the  system,  carried  to  any  great  extent,  must 
cHect  a  deejj  aggravation  of  the  burdens  under 
which  the  country  at  present  labours.  If  the 
interiuil  resources  of  Great  Britain  are  duly  inves* 
tigatcd,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  r|uite  ade- 
(pnite  to  render  lioth  general  and  individual  wealth 
more  productive  at  honie  than  in  any  other  country^ 
and  to  difiiise  a  greater  sum  of  human  happiness 
throughout  the  various  classes  of  her  commuiuty, 
Our  extensive  manufactures,  whicdi  have  so  power- 
fully tended  to  raise  our  country  to  its  present 
state  of  wealth  and  mighty  ))owerj  aflVird  full  scope 
for  both  genius  and  industry  ;  it  is  no  want  of  the 
means  of  supporting  an  increase  of  uumbers  which 
can  sanction  the  government  in  oftering  encou- 
ragement to  native  talent  and  capital  to  emigTate. 
The  strength  of  the  nation  depends  on  the  increase 
of  population,  not  only  as  a  means  of  defence  fmt 
as  an  cxiendrd  means  of  stihsislencc ;  as  au  eulanjed 
jwurr  of  maintenaucCj  hoik  coUirticely  and  indwi' 
ditaUtf,  The  trade  of  Great  Britain  can  never  be 
accelerated  in  its  increase  through  the  grow  th  of  our 
colonies  by  endgratiou.  Important  as  may  be  our 
external  connnerce,  yet  our  internal  trade  is  su  [te- 
rror to  it .  '  'Efifjiand  'ts  JEm/iand's  ftesl  rnslomcr, ' *  and 
the  largest  consumers  of  hei'  maun  fart  ures  arc  her 
own  inhalatants.      Every  emigrant  therefore  dimi- 
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nishes  the  demand  for  our  j>rodiietioiis,  and  impairs 
our  puwer.     Heuee,  whatever  advantages  cniigra- 
tiou  may  unfold  to  the  mechanic,  the  field  labourer, 
or    the   small    capitalist,    certain    it   is    that   the 
nation  must  lose  by  the  separation*     To  the  emi- 
grant the  question  of  improved  condition  is  indeed 
speculative ;  tor,    liowever  poor  the    condition  of 
the    labourer   at    home,    the  law    ensures  to  him 
proteetiou  against  absolute  starvation  ;   but  to  the 
newly  located  emigrant — provided  with  no  capital, 
in  an  unknown  and  unexplored  country,  dependent 
for  every  necessary  on  the  precarious  productions 
of  the  soil  or  the  chase,   his  means  afl'ording  no 
sufficient  guarantee  of  a  suitable  maintenance  until 
some  years  after  his  first  location — no   protection 
is  oflered,  and  the   ulterior  improvement  in    his 
condition   is   by   no   means    certain.       Generally 
speaking,  all  mankind   feel  a  natural  instinctive 
desire  to  continue  in  that  country  which  gave  thent 
birth,  where  their  ancestors  have  lived  and  died, 
and   where    their    fondest   recollections    are    con- 
nected and  centred;  and  the  severest  distress,  or 
perhaps    tlie    apprehension   of  it,    is    required    to 
induce  them   to  leave  their  native  land,   endure 
all  the  perils  of  a  long  sea  voyage  and  the  hazards 
of  providing  themselves  in  a  barbarous  country, 
for  the  chance  of  obtaining  the  means  of  a  liveli- 
hood.    While  so  much  remains  to  be  done  at  home, 
which  would  tend  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
tlie   ingenious    mechanic   and   the   laborious    hus- 
baudnuin  ;   while  the  vast  tracts  of  uncultivated 
laud  in    Britain,   invite   colonization   in    our  own 
native    isle  ;  while   so  many  opportunities  of  na- 
tional improvement  present  themselves,  requiring 
but  the  labour  and  capital,  the  government  desire 
to  dispense  by  emigration,  ofiering  by  the  advan- 
tages of  intimate  co-operation,   profits  far  greater 
than   those  attainable   by   the   c<donization  of  the 
bleak  wilds  of  Canada  or  the  arid  plains  of  central 
Australia  ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  pause 
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ere  they,  contrary  to  every  principle  upon  which 
civil  society  is  formed,  renew  the  proposal  to 
expatriate  a  portion  of  our  English  labourers,  whose 
only  crime  is  poverty,  wrought  by  the  waste  of  the 
national  resources  in  wars  in  times  past,  and  the 
restrictions  to  international  commerce  in  times 
present** 

To  one  part  of  the  government  plan  of  emigra- 
tion our  objections  are  less  determined  ;  we  allude 
to  the  parliamentary  grant  to  enable  females, 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty,  to  obtain 
their  passage  to  the  Australian  colonies. 

In  Great  Britain  the  late  accounts  shew  a 
numerical  superiority  of  population,  amounting  to 
about  490,000,  in  favour  of  females.  Various  causes 
have  contributed  to  produce  this  disproportion, 
such  as  the  superior  ratio  of  mortality  among 
males;  tlieir  more  frequent  emigration,  and  the  in- 
creased number  of  that  sex  who  die  abroad.  In 
Australia  the  0|>posite  effect  is  produced  by  the 
iraigrations  being  greatly  in  favour  of  males.  The 
accounts  just  received  from  Sydney,  made  up  to 
the  2'2d  August,  1H33,  enable  us  to  shew  the 
extent  of  this  disproportion.  The  total  population^ 
of  that  colony  at  this  date  was  55,59 l,t  of  whici 
were 

Mal«s»  Females. 

Free  born^  above  twelve  Free  bom,  above  twelve 

years  of  age      ,      .  15,513  years  of  age   .     .     »     8,254 

Under  that  age     ♦     ,  5,068      Ditto  under  that  age   .     4,755 


Free  males 
Male  convicts 

Total  males 


20,586      Total  free  females  ,     .  ia»009 
19,384      Prisoners      .     .     ,     .     2,612 


.     .     39,970      Females  .     *     .     .     .   15,621 

♦  Lord  Howick'n  bill  proposed  that  an  individual  emigrating 
at  the  cost  of  a  parish  should  on  hi«  return  home  lose  all  claim  to 
parochial  settlement;  should^  in  fact,  surrender  a  portion  of  his 
civil  rights.  The  late  poor  law  commissioners  strongly  object  to 
this  clause  as  unnatural,  and  unworthy  of  the  British  legislature, 

f  There  were  in  New  South  Wales  at  this  date  :  Protestants, 
33,573;  Roman  Catholics  15J65  ;  .lews,  367;  Pagans,  41; 
uncertain,  1,505«     Of  the  Cathr>lics,  8168  were  free. 
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Thus  the  proportion  of  free  males  to  females  is 
about  as  100  to  68 ;  of  convicts  as  100  to  13,  and 
in  the  total  population  as  100  to  39.  Such  a  dispro- 
portion very  materially  retards  the  progress  of  the 
colony ;  and  as  the  natural  course  of  emigration 
from  this  country  is  ordinarily  of  the  male  sex, 
there  appears  no  immediate  prospect  of  remedying 
the  evil,  unless  a  portion  of  the  excess  of  the  British 
female  youth  can  be  induced,  by  the  moral  cer- 
tainty of  improving  their  condition,  to  emigrate. 
With  due  caution  on  the  part  of  the  local  govern- 
ment, such  a  change  of  country  may  be  made  highly 
advantageous  to  both  the  colonists  and  the  female 
emigrants :  while  much  as  the  British  people 
might  regret  the  loss,  the  prospective  advantages 
of  the  measure  would  reconcile  them  to  the  sacri- 
fice. But  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  no  relief  to 
the  people  of  England  can  be  consequent  on  a 
systematic  plan  of  emigration,  and  that  no  redun- 
dancy of  population  does,  will,  or  ever  did  exist. 

A  deficiency  of  employment  must  occasionally 
arise  in  every  large  commercial  and  manufacturing 
community  engaged  in  branches  of  trade  subject 
to  speculative  changes  and  temporary  depression, 
from  a  slackness  of  foreign  demand,  the  caprice 
of  fashion,  or  the  march  of  invention ;  but  the 
effect  is  always  transitory,  and  caused  in  no  degree 
by  an  excess  of  numbers ;  for,  is  it  not  evident, 
that  in  a  population  increasing  from  an  excess  of 
births  over  deaths,  the  ratio  of  such  increase  being 
greatest  in  that  portion  of  the  community  under 
the  pubert  age,  and  hence  incapable  of  labour, 
the  demand  on  the  able-bodied  population  must 
always  be  greater  than  where  numbers  are  station- 
ary or  decreasing  ? 

For  relief  we  must  look  to  more  substantial 
means  than  the  emigration  of  labourers.  A  more 
equal  distribution  of  the  national  income  must  be 
effected,  not  by  the  adoption  of  the  ''Lex  Agraria," 
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but  probably  by  a  liberal  revision  of  the  law  of  pri- 
mogeniture, with  a  view  to  the  more  equal  division 
of  landed  property ;  a  subject  which,  at  no  distant 
period^  must  be  seriously  considered  by  parliament. 

In  France,  the  abolition  of  ^*  le  droit  d'ainesse" 
is  popularly  considered  as  one  of  the  most  bene- 
ficial among  the  many  dolefiil  achievements  of  the 
revolution  of  1788-9  ;  and  that  it  has  been,  and 
continues  progressively  instrumental,  in  creating  a 
middle  class  of  people  so  little  known  in  that  country 
during  former  ages,  is  evident  to  the  most  careless 
observer ;  while  its  powerful  and  extensive  effect 
in  promoting  agricultural  improvement,  is  equally 
manifest. 

We  must  look  also  to  the  progressive  abolition 
of  restrictions  to  free  trade,  to  the  annulment  of 
all  commercial  monopolies,  and  to  economy  in  the 
distribution  of  the  state  revenue.  These  are  the 
sources  from  whicli  relief  can  flow ;  and  the  pro- 
snective  continuance  of  that  greatest  of  all  national 
blessings,  '* peace,"  as  well  as  the  liberal  policy  of 
tho  British  government,  offer  fair  pledges  that  it 
will  flow  with  increasing  force  :— in  proportion  as 
thoso  uiuellor.itions  arc  introduced;  so  will  appear 
tlio  inooiitrovertible  proposition,  *'  that  the  true 
pnmpt»rity  of  Britain,  and  the  expansion  of  her 
HtrcMigtli  and  resources,  arc  to  be  found  in  the  pro- 
ducllvt'  powers  of  an  industrious  and  numerically 
iiicrvasnuj  ptM>pIe  ;  and  that  amid  all  the  transitory 
nilaniltiesof  the  state,  there  is  no  reason  to  deplore 
II  growing  population." 
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TABLE  OF  MORTALITY. 

Ages  of  3,938,496  persons  buried  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  18  yean 
1813  to  1830.  Also,  the  proportion  of  mortality  at  various  ages;  and  of  th 
numbers  who  attain  respective  ages ;  the  whole  compiled  from  the  latest  officii 
documents. 
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Our  limits  are  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  give 
the  entire  table  of  mortality  as  furnished  by  the 
official  authorities ;  we  have  yet  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  note  the  first  seven  periods  separately,  as 
illustrative  of  the  great  excess  of  mortality  among 
infant  males  compared  with  females.  The  avei-age 
of  the  quinquennial  periods  (except  in  the  cases 
annexed),  will  in  general  furnish  the  annual  sum 
of  mortality. 

At  the  termination  of  the  first  twelve  years,  about 
one-third  of  those  bom,  are  with  the  departed;  the 
proportion  being  against  males  in  the  ratio  of  855  to 
732  females  (nearly).  After  this  term  (12  years)  to 
the  age  of  44 — the  middle  period  of  life,  and  by  far 
the  most  hazardous  to  women, — the  comparative 
mortality  shews  a  different  result;  being  as  46 
females  to  41  males.  At  the  termination  of  this 
period,  when  procreation  ceases,  female  life  is 
comparatively  the  most  secure  ;  the  average  mor- 
tality from  the  ages  of  45  to  65,  being  about  as  63 
males  to  60  females.  The  comparative  security  of 
life  subsequent  to  this  is  slightly  in  favour  of  males. 
The  tables  shew  a  great  excess  of  mortality  among 
females  ;  but  it  should  be  remarked,  that  the 
excess  of  female  population  after  this  period  of  life 
is  nearly  twelve  per  cent,  over  the  male  (see  table 
of  ages),  and  the  ratio  of  mortality  is  hence  by  so 
much  greater,  without  indicating  any  comparative 
insecurity  of  life. 

In  collating  this  table  from  the  official  docu- 
ments before  us,  we  cannot  but  remark  the  extra- 
ordinary mortality  it  evinces  at  the  termination 
of  each  decade  of  man's  life,  from  tlie  age  of  thirty 
years.  In  every  instance  from  thirty  years  of  age 
and  upwards,  the  mortality  in  the  year  which  ter- 
minates the  decade,  very  greatly  exceeds  that  in 
the  preceding  and  succeeding  years :  as  a  matter 
somewhat  curious,  we  shall  shew  these  instances — 
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Age. 

29 
r  80 

81 

89 
r  40 

41 


Mortality. 

26,680 
.  81,027 
.  28,201 
.  28,778 
.  88,518 
.  20,989 


Age. 

49  . 
^  50 

51 

59 
r  60 

61 


Mortality. 

28,689 
.  83,527 
.  20,911 
.  25,782 
.  43,273 

26,084 


Age. 

69 
«*  70 

71 

79 
ir  80 

81 


Mortality. 
.  88,038 
.  53,958 
.  82,162 
.  82,009 
.  45,617 
27,425 


This  strikes  us  as  something  extraordinary;  it 
seems  to  say  that  at  these  periods  a  man  is  under 
the  influence  of  some  physical  change,  when  he 
either  surrenders  or  renews  his  life  lease.  The 
disciples  of  the  profound  Cuvier  can  perhaps  ex- 
plain this. 

The  following  official  table  of  the  ages  of 
10,530,671  inhabitants  of  England  and  Wales,  on 
the  28th  of  May,  1821,  is  important,  as  furnishing 
data  for  estimating  our  productive  power,  national 
strength,  and  other  useful  calculations  : 


Agct. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Under5    .     .     .     . 

791,579 

774,689 

1,566,268 

From  5  to     9    .     . 

693,858 

682,457 

1,876,315 

—  10—14    .     . 

603,613 

569,366 

1,172,979 

—  15— 19    .     . 

509,586 

535,569 

1,045,155 

—  20  —  29    .     . 

755,780 

901,338 

1,657,118 

—  80  —  89    .     . 

598,662 

649,507 

1,248,169 

—  40  —  49    .     . 

482,329 

500,977 

988,806 

—  50  —  59    .     . 

842,204 

352,160 

694,864 

—  60  —  69    .     . 

231,509 

249,184 

480,693 

—  70  —  79    .     . 

115,032 

124,648 

289,680 

—  80  —  89    .     . 

29,587 

36,315 

65,902 

—  90  —  99    .     . 

2,253 

3,280 

5,538 

— 100  and  upwards 

60 

129 

189 

Total     .     . 

5,151,052 

5,879,619 

10,580,671 

Any  proportions  may  be  easily  found ;  and  we 
need  scarcely  add  that  those  proportions  may  be 
fairly  applied  in  estimating  the  ages  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Great  Britain  at  any  period. 
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POOR  LAWS,  AND  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 
LABOURING  CLASSES. 


SECTION  I. — HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  POOR  LAWS, 
AND  THEIR  CHARGE  AND  EFFECT  ON  LABOUR  AND 
CAPITAL. 

The  matter  of  the  preceding  chapter,  intimately 
connected  with  an  inquiry  into  the  relative  con- 
dition of  the  British  community,  in  some  degree 
prepares  us  for  discussing  the  subject  proposed  in 
this. 

We  shall  first  give  a  brief,  historical  retrospect, 
of  the  state  of  British  society  during  the  early 
reigns  of  the  Norman  dynasty.  Secondly,  note 
the  progressive  expansion  of  the  charge  for  the 
support  of  the  poor,  and  the  practical  operation  of 
the  system  on  the  condition  of  the  working  classes. 
And  thirdly,  the  remedial  measures  recommended 
by  the  late  commission,  and  adopted  by  parliament. 

Lo\o  condition  of  British  society  in  the  Middle 
Ages. — The  servile  condition  of  the  majority  of  the 
British  people  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
assumption  of  the  English  crown  by  William  the 
Norman  (1066)  was  such  as  to  render  them  little 
else  than  the  property  of  the  several  baronial 
landed  proprietors,  or  the  mere  slaves  of  ambitious 
chiefs.  None  who  had  unhappily  been  born  in 
bondage,  or  who  had  fallen  into  that  state,  could 
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acquire  any  right  to  j>ro|iorty ,  all  disposable  com- 
modities possessed  or  acquired  by  the  bondman 
being  understood  legally  to  belong  to  the  baron  to 
whose  estate  he  M^as  attached  ;  *  even  the  lifeless 
body  of  the  serf  was  at  the  free  disposal  of  the 
baron,  and  the  morte-mahi  (dead  hand)  was  required 
in  testimony  of  that  right. f  Servile  and  detestalile 
as  such  a  state  of  vassalage  may  have  been,  and 
injurious  as  it  was  to  the  progress  of  national 
improvement  and  civilization,  yet  the  bondman 
was  relieved  from  all  anxiety  as  to  tlie  provision 
of  himself  and  family  during  old  age  or  infirmity, 
by  the  legal  obligation  contracted  by  the  estate 
owner  to  give  him  his  support,  as  the  purchase 
price  of  his  services.  Thus,  wliile  the  nation 
consisted  of  but  two  classes,  the  landholders  and 
the  servile  cultivators,  the  latter  transferable  with 
the  estate,  and  the  appendages  of  slavery  descending 
in  hereditary  succession  from  the  parent  to  the 
child,  motives  of  interest  induced  the  rich  to 
maintain  the  poor ;  and  hence,  except  in  times  of 
dearth,  the  labourer  was  assured  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life. 


Gradual  aboliiion  of  ike  feudal  sysietn* — By  va- 
rious edicts  of  tlic  council,  but  more  especially  l)y 
the  mandate  of  the  pope  of  Rome,  issued  towards 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  for  the  eman* 
cipation  of  christian  slaves,  some  beneficial  reforms 
were  introduced  into  the  feudal  system,  and 
baroniai  rights  becoming  less  arbitrary,  were 
confined,  during  the  twelfth  century,  to  a  legal 
demand  on  the  tenantry  for  so  many  days'  labour 
in   the  week    or   month,    to    be    applied    to    the 

•  Besides  ihc  adscript!  glebse  (slaves  attaclied  to  estates),  tlicre 
were  other  serfs  transferable  by  sale ;  for  by  the  decree  of  the 
great  council  held  at  Westminster  1 10*2,  the  selling  of  slaves  in  open 
market »  which  had  hitherto  been  the  custom,  was  prohibited. 

f  The  Statute  of  Mortmain  was  enacted  in  1279,  lo  check  tlie 
requisitions  of  the  clergy. 
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baronial  domains.  Under  this  conditional  system 
of  manumission,  the  middle  classes  progressively 
increased  their  numbers  ;  but  having,  as  the  pur- 
chase price  of  their  freedom,  forfeited  all  title  to 
maintenance  on  the  property  of  the  landlord,  they 
became,  in  sickness  or  old  age,  destitute  of  pro- 
vision, and  hence  dependent  on  the  eleemosynary 
contributions  of  the  more  affluent* 

The  lung  wars  of  the  chivalrous  Edward  IIL 
and  succeeding  princes,  however  calamitous  in  the 
abstract  to  national  improvement,  were  yet  not 
without  their  good  effects  in  aiding  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  bondman,  as  they  unfolded  the 
means  of  purchasing  freedom  by  military  service. 
Nor  were  the  ravages  of  the  deadly  pestilence 
which  distinguished  the  fourteenth  century,  with- 
out  the  admixture  of  beneficial  conseriuences  to 
posterity  ;  since  they  were  a  means  of  imparting  to 
those  who  survived,  a  just  idea  of  their  own  im- 
portance, by  increasing,  for  a  season,  the  value  of 
services  in  accordance  with  the  diminution  of 
numbers. 

The  progress  of  freedom  and  civil  rights,  and 
the  growing  political  influence  of  a  middle  class, 
is  forcibly  evinced  by  the  tone  of  the  populace,  wiio 
resisted  the  royal  authority  during  the  memorable 
insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler  (1381).  And  although 
this  burst  of  public  feeling  was  silenced  by  the 
craft  of  the  court,  it  had  its  important  effects ; 
since  the  manifestation  of  determined  resistance 
to  political  injustice,  by  the  physical  force  of  the 
nation,  served  to  limit  the  power  of  the  landlords 
from  reim posing,  and  to  restrain  the  lower  orders 
from  resubmitting  to,  the  degrading  condition  of 
bondage. 

Thus  the  social  condition  of  the  peojile  dii^erged 
into  various  distinctions,  and  in  proportion  as  they 
acquired  opportunity  to  direct  themselves  to  those 
branches  uf  commerce  b(*st  suited  to  their  varied 
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capacities,  maiiufactiiriiig  industry  received  addi- 
tional encouraoreraeut.  This  was  forcibly  exem- 
plified during  the  foiirteentli  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, when  special  chartered  privileges  were 
given  to  those  towns,  wherein  manufactures,  chiefly 
woollen,  had  taken  deep  root.  These  privileges 
assured  protection  to  those,  who,  forsaking  the 
service  of  their  landlord,  sought  refuge  in  the 
chartered  towns,  where  the  higher  wages  and 
better  appointment  aftbrded  to  mechanics,  offered 
additional  allurements  to  the  labouring  classes  to 
migrate  from  the  country,  and  thus  secure  their 
manumission, 

Insfitution  of  poor  laws, — Important  and  bene- 
ficial as  have  been  tlie  results  of  this  early  exten- 
sion of  British  staple  manufactures,  not  only  in 
enlarging  the  national  resources,  but  in  aiding  the 
eause  of  individual  freedom  and  civil  rights ;  yet 
it  is  to  tliis  change  in  the  previously  accustomed 
means  of  livelihood,  that  we  may  clearly  trace  the 
emanation  of  a  compulsory  cess  for  the  support  of 
the  poor.  For  the  progress  of  society,  w  hen  free, 
tending  to  favour  a  growing  inequality  of  property, 
the  less  fortunate  or  the  less  prudent,  neglecting  to 
lay  up  store  for  the  day  of  need,  and  having  no 
claim  on  the  property  of  the  barons,  as  in  the 
ancient  state  of  villanage,  became  chargeable  on 
the  funds  of  the  more  wealthy. 

That  the  rapid  growth  of  a  class  of  freemen, 
who  from  incapacity,  misconduct,  or  misfortune 
were  unable  to  support  themselves  by  laliour,  was 
productive  of  many  cases  of  indigence  and  po- 
verty, we  find  evidenced  by  the  fact  of  the  atten- 
tion of  parliament  being  first  summoned  by 
12th  Richard  IL,  (A.D.  1388),  to  devise  some 
means  of  supporting  "  hnpotent  beggars  and  others 
having  no  means  of  livelihood/'  This  Act,  the 
first  on   record,  regarding  the  state  of  the  poor, 
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recites,  ^*  that  a  convenient  sum  shall  be  paid  and 
distributed  yearly  out  of  the  fruits  and  pratits  of 
the  several  churc/ies,  by  those  who  shall  have  the 
said  churches  in  proper  use,  and  by  their  suc- 
cessors, to  the  poor  parishioners,  in  aid  of  their 
living  and  sustenance  ibr  ever/*  Such  were  the 
funds  to  be  set  apart  for  the  provision  of  the  poor; 
aiul  altboup^h  the  wording  of  the  enactment  fixes 
no  specific  portion  of  the  church  revenues  as  ap- 
plicahle  to  the  contemplated  object,  yet  it  appears 
to  have  been  the  evident  intention  of  the  legis- 
hitnre,  that  the  poor  should  be  supported  out  of 
the  ecclesiastical  revenues  alone,  as  it  moreover 
appoints  the  clergy  to  act  as  the  guardians  of  the 
poor,  sun!  decbires,  by  anotlier  clause,  that  the 
clemy  shall  be  liable  to  maintain  them. 

This  provision  for  the  needy,  necessary  as  it 
was  at  tJie  time  of  the  enactment,  subsequently 
becatue  of  the  greatest  importance,  from  the 
total  alnilition  of  tlie  feudal  system,  caused  by  the 
civil  romuiotiims  whicli  distinguish  this  and  the 
following  century  of  our  national  history. 

Causes  which  led  to  the  total  abolition  of  the 
Jmulai  si/stein  in  England. — The  regal  claims  of 
ihe  Phiutageiiet!^,  first  successfully  enforced  by 
llcury  IV.,  were  the  prelude  to  those  disastrous 
cout<'}4tK  l»etween  tlie  representatives  and  adherents 
of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  which 
during  •200  v^'ars  crimsoned  England's  soil  with 
tlu^  blood  of  iier  people.  During  this  melancholy 
pcriotb  when  tlie  laws  were  without  power,  the 
crown  without  authority,  and  tlie  tbundations  of 
public  security  wbaken  ov  the  impunity  of  licen- 
lioiisni\H^4,  vwxy  tt^niptutnui,  device,  and  means 
were  n^mn^ted  to,  ti>  swell  the  forces  of  the  con- 
tending ehieiVaius.  Freedom, ^ — emancipation  from 
Vilhinage,       |U'ote(*tion   and  rewards  to  renegades 

nd  other  alluring  advantages,  were  oft'ered  to 
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those  who  should  join  the  standards  of  tlie  party 
chiefs.  Thus  every  bondman  who  could  bear 
arms  possessed  the  full  opportunity  of  purchasing 
his  freedom  by  military  service.  So  general 
indeed  was  the  effect  of  these  violent  commotions 
iiad  fref|uent  revolutions  in  the  regal  government, 
that  at  the  accession  of  Henry  VIL  the  race  of 
villains  is  said  to  have  been  extinct,  and  universal 
freedom  to  have  reigned  in  Britain. 

Such  were  the  principal  causes  which  concurred 
to  abolish  hereditary  slavery ;  but  as  an  alloy  to  the 
great  moral  good  which  they  eflected,  they  planted 
deeply  the  seeds  of  individual  pauperism,  and 
hence  the  root  from  which  sprung  a  compulsory 
cess  for  tlie  support  of  the  poor. 

Effect  of  the  Act  of  Richard  II,  and  Statute  of 
Labourers, — Subsequently  to  this  time  the  notice 
of  parliament  was  frequently  summoned  to  the 
state  of  the  poorer  classes;*  and  even  in  this  early 
period  of  the  system,  the  statutes  in  favour  of  the 

floor  appear  to  have  had  a  tendency  to  cause  the 
abourers  to  regard  the  legislative  provision  as  a 
means  of  dependence,  in  the  place  of  availiug 
industry  ;  and  hence  to  cause  demands  for  higher 
wages  by  those  who  laboured.  This  opinion, 
whether  at  the  time  well  or  ill  founded,  gave  rise 
to  the  remarkable  Act  of  the  20th  Henry  VI H. 
commonly  called  the  "  Statute  of  Labouren^'^' 
which  sought  to  regulate  the  price  of  labour, 
hours  of  w^ork,  mode  of  life,  and  impose  otheretiually 
futile  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  working 
classes;  provisions  which^  if  enforced,  could  but  tend 
to  encourage  idleness  and  inditlerenee  to  labour, 
or  the  emigration  of  the  most  expert  w^orkmen  ; 
and  hence  especially  ill  calculated  to  afford  advan- 
tage to  either  the  rich  or  the  poor.     The  measure 

•  2cl  niul  IDth    lleiirv  VIL;    Oth   Henry  VIIL;    and  22d 
Henry  VUI, 
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evidences  a  lamentable  deficiency  of  knowlege  on 
the  part  of  the  government  in  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  national  wealth,  and  stands  opposed  to 
the  clear  axiom,  **  That  the  collective  self-interest 
of  individuals  is  always  in  unison  with  the  welfare 
of  the  community/' 

Several  other  experimental  attempts  to  improve 
the  poor  laws  were  made  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII ;  one  of  which,  noted  in  the  Act  of  the 
22d  of  that  monarchy  cap,  12,  authorised  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  ''  to  grant  licences  to  such  poor 
people  as  they  might  consider  most  in  need,  to  beg 
alms  within  certain  districts;  '^  a  mode  of  provision 
which,  althougli  still  practised  in  a  neighbouring 
country  (France),  was  found  to  be  attended  with 
many  inconveniences,  and  inadequately  adapted 
to  the  desired  object.  This  Act  was  followed  by 
that  of  the  27th  Henry  VII 1.  which  directs  the 
parochial  or  Iiead  officers  of  separate  towns  to 
collect  alms  in  order  that  ^'  sturdy  vagabonds  and 
valiant  beggars  may  be  kept  to  continual  labour, 
and  directs  every  preacher,  parson,  vicar,  and 
curate,  to  exhort,  move,  stir,  and  provoke  people 
to  be  liberal  for  the  relief  of  the  impotent,  and  for 
keeping  and  setting  to  work  the  said  sturdy  vaga- 
bonds;"  ♦ 

Increase  of  parochial  dependents. — Such  were  the^ 
principal  regulations  for  the  support  of  the  poor] 
until  the  era  of  what  is  usually  termed  the  refor- 
matlon  ;  when  the  court,  influenced  by  a  marauding, 
plundering  policy,  determined  to  annihilate  the 
ordinary  sources  from  wliich  the  poor  had  hitherto 
been  relieved*      To  this  time  the  people  had  been 

•  The  tyranny  of  the  laws  of  this  despot's  reign  is  strikingly 
evidenced  by  the  following  clause  of  tlits  Act :  **  A  sturdy  beggar 
is  to  be  whipped  the  first  time  ;  liis  right  enr  cropped  the  second ; 
|.and  if  he  again  oflTendj  to  be  sent  to  the  next  gaol  till  the  quarter 
sessions,  there  to  be  indicted  for  wandering,  loitering,  and  idle* 
ness ;  and  if  convicted,  shall  suffet  execution  as  a  felon  and  an 
enemy  of  the  commonwealth,^'     27  Henry  VIII, 
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taught  to  consider  the  revenues  of  the  church  and 
of  the  monastic  order  (revenues  chiefly  derived 
from  bequeathed  endowments)  as  a  fund  destined 
not  only  for  the  dissemination  of  Christian  know- 
ledge and  spiritual  consolation,  but  for  the  Bupport 
of  the  poor  in  the  day  of  need-  Hence  the  sub- 
version of  the  whole  monastic  order ;  and  the 
despoiling  of  the  poor  to  gratify  the  avarice  of  the 
rich,  and  feed  the  insatiable  appetite  for  lucre, 
which  so  especially  characterised  the  first  two 
princes  of  the  Tudor  family ^  could  nut  but  be  in- 
imicable  to  the  great  majority  of  the  people.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  appease  the  disaflection  so 
generally  manifested,  the  court j  pretending  to 
some  concession  in  favour  of  the  community,  pro- 
mised **that  the  revenues  derived  from  the  abbey 
lands  should  not  be  appropriated  to  tlie  use  of  the 
crown,  but  applied  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
civil  and  military  government  of  the  state ;  and 
that  no  demands  should  be  henceforth  made  on 
the  subject  in  the  shape  of  loans,  subsidies,  or 
aids  of  any  kind  whatsoever/'*  Time  has  shewn 
the  little  respect  paid  to  this  parliamentary  resolu- 
tion :  no  portion  of  these  revenues  having  ever 
been  applied  to  the  promised  purposes  ;  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church,  the  resources  of  the  poor,  and 
the  patrimony  of  the  monkish  order,  being  distri- 
buted to  the  luxurious  great,  for  objects  of  political 
intrigue,  and  the  burden  of  providing  an  equiva- 
lent, transferred  to  a  *' taxable  people/'  To  the 
success  of  this  conspiracy  of  the  nobility  to  despoil 
the  church  and  the  poor  of  their  patrimonial  rights, 
the  minority  of  Edward  VL  was  highly  favourable; 
no  sufficient,  co-existent  power  centering  in  the 
executive  authority  to  curb  the  unbounded  appetite 
for  plunder  which  distinguished  the  ruling  faction. 
Hence  the  administrators  of  the  royal  functions 
found  themselves  obliged  to  purchase  political 
•  35  Henry  VIIL 
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influence  from  such  as  were  enabled  by  their 
wealth  and  power  to  support  their  measures ;  and  for 
this  end  dealt  out  the  late  properties  of  the  church 
with  lavish  prodigality*  Some  pretence  to  a  more 
just  appropriation  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues 
was,  howcAcr,  manifested  by  1  Edward  VL  c.  14, 
which  recites  '"that  the  revenues  of  church  lands 
should  be  applied  to  goodly  purposes^  such  as  the 
building  and  support  of  grammar  schools,*  the 
augineiitation  of  the  income  of  the  universities, 
and  the  better  provision  of  the  helpless  poor  f'  yet 
few  of  these  provisions  were  complied  with.  Such 
intemperate  use  of  power,  masked  by  a  pretended 
zeal  for  the  reformation,  could  not  fail  to  have 
baneful  cftects  on  the  condition  of  those  wdio  had 
hitherto  been  relieved  out  of  the  church  revenues. 
Various  attempts  were  made  bv  parliament,  3  and 
4  Edward  VL  c.  16;  5  and  6  Edward  VL  c.  2, 
to  raise  funds  for  their  relief  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion. The  first  recites  **  that  in  Whitsun-week, 
the  minister  or  churchwardens  shall  appoint  col- 
lectors to  gently  ask  every  man  and  woman  what 
they  of  their  charity  will  give  towards  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  and  if  any  obstinately  or  frowardly  refuse 
to  give,  the  bishop  is  to  send  for  him  to  induce  and 
persi/ade  him  Iw  cliaritable  ways  and  means/'  So 
desirous  were  the  sycophants  of  the  court,  w^ho  had 
seized  the  sources  of  relief,  to  throw  the  burden 
of  supporting  the  poor  on  the  incomes  of  the  peo- 

{)le.  All  these  endeavours,  however,  appear  to 
lave  been  ineffectual :— the  wrongs  inflicted  on 
society  were  too  violent  to  be  remedied  by  appeals 
to  the  generous  passions  of  individuals-  The  evils 
progressed  :  —  numerous  hosts  of  supplicating 
monks,  whom  a  life  of  seclusion  had  unfitted  for 
the  busy  scenes  of  commerce,  and  multitudes  of 
helpless  poor,  echoing  the  grievous  calamities  in- 
flicted by  the  confiscation  of  that  property  from 
•  This  Act  gave  birth  to  Christ's  Hospital* 
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which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  relief, 

irresistibly  demanded  an  efficient  protection  against 
the  severities  of  fate.  The  5th  and  the  14th  of 
Elizabeth,  after,  in  the  preamble,  evincing  the 
great  increase  of  beggars  (**  rogues,  vagabonds, 
and  sturdy  beggars''),  and  the  consequent  evils, 
empower  the  justices  of  the  peace  *Ho  tax  and 
assess  all  tlie  inhabitants  dwelling  within  the  said 
division  to  a  certain  weekly  eliarge,  according  to 
the  circumstances  or  incomes  of  parties,  to  be 
applied  in  support  of  the  poor.''  These  Acts, 
iiowever,  which  appear  to  have  been  intended 
rather  to  facilitate  voluntary  contributions,  tlian  to 
organise  a  regular  plan  of  assess,  were  found  in- 
sufficient ;  and  hence,  after  some  other  attempts 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  general  compulsory 
levy,  all  former  statutes  relative  to  the  poor  were 
consolidated  into  the  notable  Act  of  tlie  43d  of 
Elizabeth,  IGUL 

77te  43d  of  Elizabeth. — This  Act,  forced  upon 
tlie  government  by  the  dire  distress  of  the  working 
classes,  during  the  dearth  of  1594-5-G-7,  and  the 
interruption  to  commerce  consequent  on  the  preva- 
leuee  of  war  in  the  Low  Countries,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,*  provided  ''that  the 
wardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor  should  levy 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  their  respective  jHirishes, 
such  sufficient  sums  as  should  be  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  aged  and  infirm  parishioners,  and  for 
setting  to  work  all  jm^sohs  umh(/  no  ordinanj  and 
daih/  trade  of  life  to  get  their  Iming  i^y/'  By 
anotlier  clause,  the  justices  of  the  peace  are  allowed 
a  discretionary  power,  to  the  etlect  that  should 
they  deem  the  inhabitants  of  any  particular  parish 

♦  During  this  period  thousands  of  persona  died  from  absolute 
want  of  nutriment.  The  price  of  wheat,  which  in  former  years 
liatl  rated  at  about  lOs.  per  quarter,  rose  in  A.D.  1593,  to  (j4*.  j 
in  15Q4,  it  reccdtd  to  50s*^  and  in  1595|  to  33.t. ;  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  it  rated  in  tlie  Bristol  market  at  205.  per  bushel, 
supposed  to  be  equal  to  about  ISO^.  per  quarter,  or  24f.  of  our 
present  money. 
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too  poor  to  contribute,  then  to  tax  other  parishes 
within  the  district.  Another  clause  empowered 
magistrates  to  raise  a  fund  within  the  county  for 
the  relief  of  prisoners  in  gaols,  as  also  for  indem- 
nifying those  who  might  suffer  by  fire,  water,  in- 
ternal commotion,  or  other  casualties ;  or  for  such 
other  local  purposes  as  the  major  part  of  the  district 
magistrates  assembled,  should  deem  convenient. 
Checks  against  the  undue  use  of  authority  were 
introduced,  by  which  an  appeal  was  provided  for 
those  who  might  feel  themselves  aggrieved. 

Such  are  the  chief  provisions  of  this  well-known 
statute  ; — provisions  which,  by  a  lamentable  mis- 
conception, are  said  to  form  the  basis  of  our  pre- 
sent system ;  and  wiiich,  framed  with  all  that 
caution  and  stern  judgment  which  characterises 
the  administration  of  Lord  Budeigh,  are  well 
adapted,  if  rigorously  maintained,  to  form  the 
model  of  a  well  defined  plan  for  the  support  of  the 
helpless  and  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate. 

The  policy  of  the  Act  A3d  of  Elizabeth  dis- 
cussed,—  The  policy  of  this  enactment,  standing 
as  it  does  not  only  on  the  broad  basis  of  pliilan- 
thropy,  but  on  the  no  less  stable  foundation  of 
political  justice,  has^  from  the  subsecjuent  cor- 
ruption of  its  principles,  been  the  subject  of 
doubt ;  and  various  have  been  the  attempts  of 
the  legislature  to  consolidate  and  improve  its 
provisions,  or  rather,  to  adapt  them  to  an  altered 
state  of  society.  Without  question,  it  is  consistent 
with  natural  law,  that  the  land  should  support 
those  w^ho  till  it;  and  that  the  helpless  and  indi- 
gent poor  have  a  rightful  claim  on  the  funds  of 
society,  if  their  misfortunes  be  a  consequence  of 
the  social  compact.  Nay,  it  is  a  condition  upon 
which  civil  society  is  formed,  and  the  introduction 
of  private  property  assented  to,  that  every  member 
of  the  community  should  be  secured  against  the 
severities  of  fate,  and  that  none  be  left  to  perish 
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from  absolute  want,  if  from  physical  incapacity 
they  be  unable  to  earn  a  subsistence.  While 
human  nature  is  accessible  to  the  influence  of  hu- 
manity, we  juust  feel  that  the  support  of  the  helpless 
is  a  sacred  obligation ;  and  such  natural  dictates 
justify  a  government  in  enforcing  from  the  affluent 
contributions  in  aid  of  the  indigent,  as  a  debt  due 
from  the  rich  to  the  poor.  But  the  crying  evils  in 
the  practical  operation  of  the  poor's  law,  do  not 
arise  from  its  use,  but  its  abuse.  The  Act  has  been 
considered  to  impose  an  obligation,  not  only  of 
providing  work  for  the  labouring  classes,  but  also 
to  counterpoise  the  effect  of  dear  seasons  or  de- 
pression of  wages,  by  an  allowance  out  of  the  poor's 
fund.  The  words,  '*  for  setting  to  work  all  per- 
sons using  no  ordinary  and  daily  trade  of  life/* 
have  been  construed  into  an  obligatmi  to  provide 
work,  and  in  fact,  to  pay  those  who  do  use  an 
urdiuary  and  daily  trade  of  life.  This  practice  is 
replete  with  futility,  as  being  rather  a  cause  of 
poverty,  than  a  source  of  relief;  and  as  serving 
only  to  pay  the  wages  of  labour  from  funds  col- 
lected from  its  proceeds  ;  coupling  the  evils  of  the 
expense  of  its  collection  and  distribution,  depressing 
wages  to  the  minimum  necessary  for  a  bare  sub- 
sistence, and  swelling  the  apparent  burden  to  an 
amount  which,  to  a  foreigner,  would  convey  the 
erroneous  impression  that  England  counts  among 
her  population  a  greater  body  of  extreme  poor 
than  any  other  country  iu  Christendom. 

We  now  approach  the  second  section  of  our 
inquiry,  the  extension  of  the  poor-rate  charge. 

Annual  charge  for  the  support  of  the  poor  towanU 
the  close  of  the  17 th  and  comvienceinent  of  the  18M 
centuries, — The  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
during  and  for  some  years  subsequent  to  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  is  represented  to  have  been  very  de- 
plorable,  and  tlie  assessments  for  their  relief  to 
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have  been  so  inadequate  ^  tlmt  many  died  of  abso- 
lute want,  Bot  respecting  the  amount  of  the  levy, 
or  the  number  of  claimants,  history  is  silent ;  nor 
do  we  find  any  datum  upon  which  to  found  a  fair 
estimate,  luitil  towards  the  close  of  the  ]7th  cen- 
tury (1673)3  when  it  is  reported  to  have  approxi- 
mated to  700,000/*;  a  very  large  sum,  considering 
the  high  value  of  money,  and  the  comparative 
[juucity  of  population* 

The  next  estimate  we  meet  with  is  contained  in 

ithe  tables  of  Gregory  King,  prepared  A.D.  1684, 
in  which  he  states  the  amount  of  money  levied  in 
Eugland,  exclusive  of  Wales,  to  be  about  665,000/., 

rant!  that  in  Wales  34,000/.  ;  being  a  sum  total  of 
61*9,000/.  The  inspector,  Davenant,  says  that 
subsequently  tlie  amount  of  money  very  much  in- 
creased in  conse(|ueuce  of  the  great  burden  of  the 
wars;  and  that  at  this  time  (1695)  as  much  is 
collected  for  the  poor  as  for  the  government  of  tlie 

f  state  in  peaceable  times,  estimating  this  sum  at 
1,000,000/.  sterling.     Of  the  number  of  poor  then 

[chargeable   on   the   parochial    funds,    we  find   no 

'positive  estimate;  but  from  the  immensity  of  the 
sum  collected,  and  the  very  low  rate  of  w^ages, 
(about  five  pence  per  diem),  we  expect  it  was  very 

tlttrge;  probably  as  one  in  ten  to  the  total  popula- 
tion, or  about  500,000. 

The  wars  of  William  IIL,  with  their  consequent 
evils, — taxes  Joans,  national  debtism,  confiscations, 
corn  laws,  monopolies,  and  other  financial  machi- 
nery,^ depreciating  the  natural  wages  of  labour, 
tended  materially  to  augment  the  cess  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor,  and  the  growth  of  that  deplorable 
poverty  so  especially  remarkable  duriug  the  early 
years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne*  That  pau- 
perism had  much  increased  duriug  the  late  years,  ^ 

'  appears  evident  from  the  preaml)le  of  the  Act  ofj 
1702,  relative  to  the  poor ;   but  from  the  stimulus 
given  to  productive  industry  through  the  operation 
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of  tlie  war  expenditure,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  amount  of  the  sum  levied  received  much  ex- 
tension during  the  war  period  which  succeeded. 

The  economy  and  good  management  introduced 
into  every  state  department  by  the  ministers  of 
George  L,  was  productive  of  the  most  beneficial 
results,  and  checked  the  spread  of  pauperism. 
The  amount  of  the  assess  declined  with  tlie  pro- 
longation of  peace,  and  in  spite  of  a  great  increase 
of  population,  receded  to  an  average  of  about 
520,000/.  for  the  tliree  years  preceding  the  out- 
burst of  the  Spanish  war,  1739-  That  unfortunate 
contest,  in  which  the  fame  of  the  British  fleets  w^as 
sullied  at  Carthagena,  and  the  invincibility  of  tlie 
British  army,  dispelled  at  Fontlenoi,  could  not  but 
affect  the  condition  of  the  English  labourers;  hence 
the  amount  of  the  cess  for  the  three  years  ending 
1 750,  reached  an  annual  average  of  about  690,000/. 

Increase  of  charge  qfler  the  year  1750* — From 
this  date  we  trace  a  rapid  increase  in  the  amount 
of  the  charge.  Our  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Continent,  by  the  war  of  1756^  brought  with  it 
a  large  increase  of  taxation  :  the  early  years  of  the 
war  were  also  marked  by  deficient  seasons,  and  a 
great  rise  in  the  prices  of  the  prime  necessaries  of 
life,  A  great  expansion  of  the  parochial  assess- 
ments was  the  consequence,  evinced  by  the  offi- 
cial return  of  1760,  which  stated  the  amount  to 

be      -     ...     - 960,000/- 

The  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions  continued  per- 
manent ;  and,  notwithstanding  a  peaceful  inter- 
val of  eight  years,  the  amount  of  the  assess  in 
1770,  reached  ,-..--  1,306,000/, 
The  amount  continued  to  progress,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  ever  to  be  deplored  con- 
test   with    the    American    colonies,    in    1776, 

reached     - -     1,520,000/. 

At  the  termination  of  hostilities  in  1783,  the  amount 
was  officially  retunied  at     -     -     •     2,132,000/. 
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Thos  we  find,  tbal  in  the  short  period  of  seven 
years  Ihe  increise  in  the  amount  of  the  poor's  rate 
was  nearij  80  per  cent.,  in  consequence  of  the  vast 
expensesof  thewar;  the  interruption  to  foreign  trade; 
and  the  derangement  of  commerce  by  the  loss  of  the 
American  colonies* — ^The  return  to  peace  in  1783 
restoring  undisturbed  opportunity  of  international 
commerce^  would  appear  calculated  to  diminish 
the  pressure  of  the  poor's  rate  ;  but,  at  this  time, 
our  financial  and  domestic  condition  was  materially 
thmstgtd.  The  dbastrous  war  had  caused  a  per- 
manent addition  of  100,000,000/.  to  the  national 
debt,  and  added  greatly  to  the  amount  of  the  peace 
eiteblishment.  This  waste  of  capital,  subtracted 
from  commerce,  could  not  but  impair  the  sources 
of  production ;  and  the  vast  sums  annually  ab- 
stracted from  the  wages  of  labour,  to  meet  the 
increased  claims  of  state  annuitants,  could  not  but 
favour  the  growth  of  that  disproportion  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  national  income,  which  is  the  very 
HUM  of  indindual  poverty,  and  the  very  bane  of 
the  social  compact. 

The  operation  of  these  causes  was  soon  apparent 
in  the  condition  of  the  people.  The  rich  became 
richer,  obtaining  a  higher  rate  of  interest  for  their 
dissipated  capital ;  and  the  poor  poorer,  larger  | 
contributions  being  required  of  them  to  indemnify 
the  capitalist.  The  chasm  between  the  wealthy 
proprietor  and  the  tiller  became  wider,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  small  freeholder,  or  dependent  tenant, 
merged  into  the  possession  of  the  large  estate 
holders.  The  consequent  depression  in  the  wages 
of  labour,  with  the  defective  system  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  funds,  concurred  to  carry  the  amount 
of  the  cess  in  1790,  to  2,500,000/, 

Vast  increase  of  charge  duririg  the  late  wars. — 
Thus  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  cess  was 
nearly  100  per  cent,  in  twenty  years,  but  the  course 
of  events  soon  effected  a  still  further  addition  to 
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the  amount.  The  operation  of  the  war  increasing 
the  price  of  every  necessary  of  life,  urged  the 
government  to  measures  which  totally  perverted 
file  intention  of  the  original  poor  laws ;  and  by 
well  intended,  but  fatal  interference,  changed  that 
which  was  before  a  blessing,  into  a  curse.  The 
43d  of  Elizabeth  never  contemplated y  as  objects  of 
relief,  industrious,  able-bodied  persons ;  it  merely 
ordered  that  they  should  be  ''set  to  work,"  and 
that  the  old,  impotent,  or  decrepid,  not  able  to 
work,  should  be  maintained  out  of  the  funds* 
The  9th  of  George  L  enabled  parishes  to  purchase 
or  hire,  or  unite  in  purchasing  or  hiring  a  w^ork- 
house,  and  to  contract  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  poor ;  enacting,  that  any  person  who  should 
refuse  to  be  lodged  in  such  houses,  should  not  be 
entitled  to  receive  relief.  This  Act  was  a  barrier 
to  the  innovation  of  corruption  ;  it  acted  as  a  test 
of  the  degrees  of  want  professed  by  the  applicants, 
tended  materially  to  check  pauperism ,  and  in  many 
instances  to  occasion  its  positive  diminution.  Addi- 
tional force  was  given  to  this  measure  by  the  enact* 
ment  of  1782,  commonly  called  '*  Gilbert's  Act/' 
which  aimed  at  the  extension  of  the  workhouse  sys- 
tem, or  rather,  the  rendering  it  more  effective,  by 
bringing  numerous  capacities  into  one  centre,  and 
thus  improving  the  division  of  labour,  or  the  classi- 
fication of  the  able-bodied  inmates.  To  this  period, 
the  allowance  system  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
excluded  from  practice.  The  first  adoption  of  this 
plan  was  authorised  by  the  33  Geo.  III.,  17j92, 
which  enacted,  that  "  the  overseers  should,  during 
the  absence  of  militia  men,  grant  relief  to  their 
families,  by  an  allowance  of  money  out  of  the 
poor's  funds,  according  to  a  certain  scale." — 
The  barrier  to  abuse  once  rased,  corruption 
went  on  rapidly.  In  1795^  the  effect  of  war,  and 
a  deficient  season,  occasioned  a  rapid  rise  in  the 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  :  bread  corn,  which 
averaged  525,  8rf.  in  1794,   became  in  this  year 
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7Qs.  I  Id, ;  but  the  rates  of  wages  could  not  imtne- 
il lately  adapt  themselves  to  the  altered  value  of 
money.     The  county  of  Berks,  took  the  lead  in 
counterpoising  this  deficiency  of  wages  out  of  the 
poor's  funds.     Sir  Frederick  M,  Eden  says,  *'in 
many  parishes  relief  was  granted^  not  only  to  the 
impotent,  hut  to  the  able-bodied  and  industrious/' 
And  about  Easter.   1795,  the  magistrates  of  the 
county,    assembled    at   Speenhamland,   resolved, 
*'  that  they  should  act  with  uniformity  in  the  relief 
of  the  impotent  and  infirm  poor,  by  a  table  of  uni- 
versal practice,  corresponding  with  the  supposed 
necessities  of  each  family/'     This  resolution  was 
not  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Act  of  43d  Elizabeth,  J 
but  it  seems  to  have  laid  the  foundation  for  the  I 
allowance  system,  which,  in  the  following  year,  was  I 
sanctioned  by  parliament.     The  30  Geo.  III.  c.  23,  j 
repealed  the  clause  of  9th  Geo.  L,  which  prohibited  I 
relief  to  those  who  refused  to  enter  the  workhouse,  I 
and  empowered  the  magistrates  to  order,  '*  at  t/ieir\ 
discretion,^'  relief  to  any  industrious  poor  person  at  I 
his  home  or  house.     This  is  truly  termed,  '*the  j 
fatal  deviation  from  previous  policy/'     The  plan  I 
of  out-door  relief  to    able-bodied    paupers,    was] 
partially   adopted   immediately  after  the  passing  j 
of  this  Act:  but  according  to  evidence  collected  by  I 
Mr.  Maclean,  it  was  only  occasional,  till  the  dis*| 
tressing  dearth  of  1800  and    1801,   when  **  the] 
magistrates   of  the   bench  of  Chichester  recom-l 
mended  the  various  parishes  (instead  of  advancing  I 
wages  in  proportion  to  the  times )y  to  make  certain! 
allowances,  in  consideration  of  the  higher  price  ofi 
corn**      Relief  out  of  tlie  parish  funds  was  herej 
acknowledged   to   be   a  portion  of  the  wages  on 
labour  :  it  was  no  longer  a  remedy  for  unexpected] 
calamity,  nor  was  its  receipt  a  badge  of  degrada- 
tion ;  it  was  received  by  the  applicants,  not  as  the 
I  generous  gift  of  virtuous  and  unassuming  charity, . 
I  but  as  a  recompense  which  the  labourer  had  ai 

•  Report,  1834,   App.  A.  Part  i.  p.  546, 
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riglit  to  claim/'  for  availing  industry.  When  we 
look  to  this  perversion  of  the  original  i list itnt ion, 
in  couj unction  with  the  operation  of  tlie  war,  we 
can  scarcely  feel  surprised  at  finding,  in  the  year 
1800,  a  period  of  distressing  dearth, — the  amount 
returned  at    -     -     - 3,861,000/. 

Subsequently  toA.D,  1800,  this  nucleus  of  mal- 
administration spread  its  baneful  effects  over  a 
larger  sphere.  The  plan  of  out-door  relief  was 
adopted  throughout  the  southern  counties  —  in 
Essex,  Oxfordshire,  and  elsewhere — -and  regulated 
scales  of  alhiwances  were  distributed  tliroughout 
the  several  districts.  The  evil  effects  of  this 
equalization  of  the  wages  of  industry  and  idleness, 
honesty  and  dishonesty,  were  soon  apparent  ;  the 
paupers  and  labourers  claimed  the  parochial  allow- 
ance as  a  regular  pension ;  and  industry  was  para- 
lysed by  the  knowledge,  that  it  produced  no  extra 
wages  to  the  labourer.  The  weekly  pay  out  of  the 
poor's  fund  was  received  as  a  right,  and  regarded 
by  the  labourers  sometimes  as  **  the  county  allow- 
ance,*' sometimes  **the  government  allowance,"* 
sometimes  **the  Act  of  parliament  allowance;" 
hut  always  as  ^^our  incofue,''*  Thus  the  amount 
of  the  le\y  increased  in  a  ratio  with  the  perversion 
of  the  legitimate  objects  of  the  original  Act,  attain- 
ing, in  1810,  5,407,000/. ;  and  in  1812,  0,680,000/. 

The  charge  in  subsequent  years  was  as  under— 


Aferage 
of  IJie  years. 

Sums  expendetl  for 
the  relief  and  main- 
teriaQce  of  the  poor. 

Fft}  meaU  for  other 
purfK)SC5,  fluch  as 
military  cbarges, 
law  eosfs,  church 
rcp4iirs,  gaots,  &c* 

Total  sums 
expendcKl. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

12  and  13 

13  —  14 

14  —  15 

15  —  16 

6,656,106 
6,294,581 
5,418,846 
5.721,829 

1,860,347 
1,880,817 
1,762,402 
1,214,071 

8,516.453 

8,175,398 
7,181.248 

6,935.900      • 

Report  nf  Mr.  Okcdcii,  Appendix,  Part  i.  p. 
X 
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Here  the  accounts  shew  an  annual  decrease  in 

the  amount  of  expenditure,  proceeding  not  from 
any  reformation  of  the  defective  management,  but 
from  a  rapid  fall  in  the  price  of  corn  subsequently  to 
the  year  181*2,  and  a  large  diminution  of  militia 
charges  consequent  on  the  termination  of  the  war. 
The  prospect  which  peace  unfolded,  of  a  diminution 
of  charge,  was^  however,  clouded  by  the  unfortu- 
nate deficiency  of  the  harvest  of  1816,  which  con- 
curred with  the  derangement  of  the  commercial 
system,   arising  from  the  transition   from  war  to 

f)eace,  to  kindle  a  degree  of  sufiering  among  the 
almuring  classes  unknown  since  the  memorable 
dearth  during  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  Tlie  efl'ect  was  to  augment  the  amount 
of  the  charge  for  the  support  of  the  poor  to  a  sum 
unprccetlented,  and  never  since  surpassed  in  till 
annals  of  history. 

I8iaaad  1817  .  .  6,910.925/,  , 
1817  and  1818  *  ,  7,870.801     . 

Gradual  tihnimdiou  of  charge  from  the  year  1818 
to  1824. — A  more  pleasing  prospect  opened  with 
the  year  1818*  The  foreign  demand  for  British 
manufactures  was  proportionate  to  the  immense 
imports  of  agricultural  produce  from  various  parts 
of  Europe  and  America  ;  and  a  consequent  revival 
of  commercial  activity  reduced,  in  some  degree, 
the  number  of  claimants  for  parochial  relief. 
After  the  year  1819,  the  seasons  proved  more  than 
ordinarily  favourable ;  and  more  discrimination 
being  used  in  the  disbursement  of  the  funds,  by 
the  partial  adoption  of  the  clause  of  59  Geo.  Ilf. 
€.  12,  which  authorised  the  appointment  of  paid 
and  permanent  officers  to  act  as  assistants  to  the 
annually  chosen  overseers,  the  amount  of  the  cess 
shewed  a  gradual  diminution,  as  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing tabh^. 


Expended  for 
oilier  puqposei. 

1/210,720/,. 
,  1,432,332    . 


Total  tunift 
expended. 

8,121,645A 
.  9,313,133 
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Average  of 

Expended  for  the 

Expended  for  other 

Total  sums 

yean. 

relief  of  the  poor. 

local  purposes. 

expended. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1818-19 

7,516,704 

1,408,905 

8,925,609 

1819-20 

7,330,254 

1,342,658 

8,672,912 

1820-21 

6,959,251 

1,375,686 

8,334,937 

1821-22 

6,358,704 

1,836,533 

7,795,237 

1822-23 

5,772,962 

1,148,240 

6,921,202 

1823-24 

5,736,900 

1,137,598 

6,874,498 

Fluctiuitions  in  the  amount  of  the  assess^  from  the 
year  1825  to  1832. — Such  was  the  cheering  pros- 
pect unfolded  of  a  gradual  reduction  of  this  for- 
midable charge,  which  would  doubtless  have  con- 
tinued, had  the  price  of  grain  remained  low,  and 
the  commercial  embarrassments  of  1825-6  been 
avoided  by  greater  caution  on  the  part  of  capi- 
talists. The  disarrangement  and  loss  of  capital  in 
those  years,  concurrent  with  a  progressive  rise  in 
the  price  of  grain,  seems  to  have  negatived  the 
economy  introduced  by  the  appointment  of  assist- 
ant overseers,  and  by  other  reforms  suggested  by 
the  Act  of  59  Geo.  III.  The  sums  expended  in- 
creased slowly  during  the  years  1825-6;  but  the 
deficient  harvest  of  1827  added  half  a  million  to 
their  amount,  to  which  a  like  sum  has  been  added 
during  subsequent  years. 

The  following  table  shews  the  amount  expended 
in  each  year,  from  1824  to  1832,  inclusive  : — 


Average  of 

Expended  for  the 

Expended  for  other 

Total  sums 

yean. 

relief  of  the  poor. 

local  purposes. 

expended. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1824-5 

5,786,989 

1,212,199 

7,009,188 

1825-6 

5,928,505 

1,246,145 

7,274,650 

1826-7 

6,441,089 

1,362,377 

7,803,466 

1827-8 

6,298,003 

1,372,433 

7,670,436 

1828-9 

6,332,411 

1,280,320 

7,612,731 

One  year. 

1830 

6,829,042 

1,332,238 

8,161,280 

1831 

6,798,888 

1,540,198 

8,339,087 

1832 

7,036,968 

1,585,952 

8,622,920 

x2 
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The  relative  tHcrease  or  decrease  of  pauperism  in 
accordance  uriih  population. — The  relative  increase 
or  diminution  of  pauperism  is,  however,  but  im- 
perfectly illustrated  by  the  foregoing  tables  of  the 
actual  amount  of  money  distributed  in  each  year 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  An  estimate  of  the 
amount  distributed  in  provision  (bread),  not 
money,  is  here  necessary.  To  form  this  calcula- 
tion, we  must  reduce  the  money  expended  into 
com,  at  the  prices  of  the  particular  years.  Since 
1815,  there  have  been  no  oflficial  returns  of  the 
actual  number  of  persons  annually  relieved  out  of 
the  poor's  fund  ;  hence,  in  estimating  the  average 
measure  of  relief  given  to  each  individual,  we 
shall  take  the  returns  for  1813,  1814,  and  1815, 
as  data  for  ascertaining  the  quantum  of  relief 
distributed  to  each  person  in  succeeding  years. 

Number  of  persons  relieved. 


1813 

1814 

1815 

Average 

Poor  permanently  relieved  j 

in  workhouses  .  .  . ) 
Poor  permanently  relieved  j 

out  of  workhouses  .  .  3 
Parishioners  occasionally    ^ 

relieved j 

Total  number  of  paupers  -% 

relieved J 

97,223 
434,441 
440,249 

94,085 
430,140 
429,770 

88,115 
406,887 
400,971 

93,141 
423,819 
426,996 

971,913 

953,995 

895,973 

943,956 

Now  the  average  price  of  wheat  during  the  three 
voars  ending  1815,  was  8O5.  Id.  ;  and  the  average 
amount  annually  expended  for  the  relief  of  the 
^KK>r  during  the  same  period,  was  6,132,719/., 
aiuiU  in  wheat  to  1,511,739  quarters.  So  that 
tho  average  quantity  distributed  to  each  pauper 
^uads  thus :  — 


V'l'tual  ivcuge  number  of 
(M^iUa  rchtvvd  during 
.1  \ca:»,  vuUiug  1^15. 

!Ma,9»>6       -r 


Quarters  of  wheat  Average  quantity  to 

distributed.  to  each  person  in 

Pecks.    Qr.  Bs.  Pks. 
1,511,739     =     51,  or    1      4     3 


lluLs,  iuiiiuming  that  fifty-one  pecks  of  wheat  are 
lUi  a\vi\4ic  uuuual  measure  of  relief  distributed  to 
V  .u  U  V  luiiuuut,  w<>  iil^aU  be  enabled  to  form  a  fair 
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ripproximation  to  a  correct  estiiiiate  of  the  numbers 
relieved  at  any  particular  period  ;  and  hence  shew 
the  relative  numbers  of  paupers  to  the  total  popu- 
lation. In  the  following  table  we  have,  for  the  first 
two  periods,  1684  and  I69t5,  reduced  the  amount 
of  the  assessments  into  quarters  of  rye,  that  gi*ain 
being  then  the  bread  corn  of  the  humbler  classes.* 

Table,  shewing  the  proportionate  number  of 
persons  to  the  total  popidation  receiving  parochial 
relief  at  various  periods,  from  1084  to  1832. 


Kumbei- 

Fn»- 

clmrgeflble 

porliou 

Years. 

Amount  ex- 
pended for 
llie  relief  oi 
ihe  pcKor, 

Pace 

of 
breaa 
corn* 

Rye, 

Eqtia!  m 

quarters  of 

corn  to 

ou  ihe 
pamh 
fimdj. 

allowing  51 

pecks  of  corn 

to  each 

person. 

Total  poDula- 

tioD  of  Ki]g<  1 

land  and 

Wales, 

of  pau- 
pers to 
tolal 

1  ation , 
tnpaitA 
of  100» 

lOM   ' 

699,000 

20j. 

699,000 

438,588 

5,200,000 

8,43 

1695 

950,000 

22 

Wlieai 

836,636 

505,340 

5,350,000 

9.44 

1750 

713,000 

31 

460,000 

289,804 

6,467,000 

4.49 

1766 

1,330,000 

41 

649,511 

407,732 

7,300,000 

5.85 

1770 

1,620,000 

44 

690,909 

433,511 

7,800,000 

5.55 

Average, 

1782-4 

2,U2»000 

43 

991,627'  602,607 

8,020.000 

7.5l' 

1700 

2,567,000 

42 

1,222,380,  748,645 

8,675,000 

8,63 

Average* 

1 

1801-3 

4,268,000 

80 

1,067»000    667,524 

9,168,000 

7.26 

1808-10 

5,407,000 

90    1, 201, 555 j  753.014 

10,488,000 

7.19 

1812-14 

6,553,000 

100  11,310,600,   822,141 

11,050,000'  7.44| 

1815. 17 

6,700,000 

78    1,718,461  K078/250'u, 4 70,000    0.40| 

1818-20 

7,268,000 

73 

1,991,233  1,249,101  11,780,000  10.63 

1821-28 

5,956,000 

50 

2,108.980  1,266,8U  12,110,000  10,55 

1824-26 

5,817,000 

62 

1,876,387  1,098,909  12,650,000    8.76 

1827-29 

6,357,000 

61 

2,082,262 

1,307,771  13,220,000   9.88 

1830-32 

6,888,000 

63 

2,186,666 

1,391,633  13,890,00010,1 

•  From  some  statements  conbiinecl  in  Sir  F.  M.  Eden*s  work, 
respecting  tbe  diet  of  tlie  labouring  classes,  it  seems,  that  tUu 
relative  consumption  of  the  diilerent  sorts  of  grain,  at  the  era  of 
the  revolution,  was,  of  barley  27,  wheat  14,  and  rye  10,  It  was 
not  until  about  the  date  of  llic  accession  of  (icorge  11 L,  1760, 
that  wheat  was  generally  substituted  by  the  working  classes,  mid 
adopted  in  the  workhouses  for  inferior  gmhu 
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The  iiiiuirnum  rate  of  pauperism  appears  to  fall 
in  tiie  middle  of  the  last  century^  a  period  remark- 
able for  the  clieapness  of  provisions,  favoured  by  a 
strict  applicatiuu  of  the  principles  of  the  original 
statute.  After  the  wars  of  1756,  some  increase 
seems  to  have  taken  place,  which  received  a  great 
extension  during  the  years  following  the  peace 
of  1782,  a  period  of  great  commercial  embarrass- 
ment and  deficient  trade.  The  proportion  of  pau- 
perism calculated  on  this  scale,  continued  in  about 
the  same  ratio  during  the  whole  period  of  the  late 
wars :  but  witli  the  peace,  a  large  increase  is 
remarkable  ;  and  the  years  1817  and  1818,  shew 
the  largest  proportion  of  pauperism.  Subse- 
quently, the  proportionate  number  somewhat  di- 
minished ;  and  the  years  1824  and  1825,  being  a 
period  of  great  commercial  activity,  the  average 
ior  the  triennial  period  ending  182(>,  decreased  to 
about  8 J  per  cent,  on  the  total  population.  But 
the  loss  of  commercial  capital  in  the  latter  years, 
and  the  deficiency  of  employment  of  which  it  was 
productive,  concurred,  with  tlie  two  unfavourable 
seasons  of  1828  and  1829,  to  swell  the  number  of 
parochial  dependents  in  the  years  1830  to  1832,  to 
1,391,633;  exceeding,  in  the  aggregate,  any  pre- 
ceding enumeration,  and  bearing  a  proportion  to 
our  total  number,  little  less  than  that  noted  in  the 
most  disastrous  seasons.* 


•  It  is  necessary  to  remark^  th*it  tlie  table  (p.  309)  is  not  placed 
in  OUT  volwroe  as  an  official  return  of  the  actual  nuniber  of  pau- 
pers receiving  parochial  relief,  but  of  the  measure  of  relief  distri- 
buted in  each  successive  period,  calculating  tlic  value  of  money 
by  its  power  of  purchasep  and  the  number  of  paupers  to  whom  it 
has  been  distributed  by  the  returns  of  1813,  1814,  and  1815  ;  pre- 
suming that  they  offer  a  fair  average  for  computing  the  measure 
of  relief  distributed  to  each  individual — a  plan  for  calculating  the 
relative  degree  of  pauptrism  at  different  periods^  which,  from  the 
admitted  inaccuracy  of  the  returns  of  the  actual  number  of  pau- 
pers relic ved|  affords  a  fair  means  of  forming  a  just  opinion  upon 
the  subject. 
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Omiparatioe  pressure  of  the  charge  on  the  payers 
of  poor-rates.— het  us  here  look  to  the  progress 
of  the  chaise  in  another  point  of  view,  —  its 
relative  pressure  on  the  productive  industry  of  the 
country ;  or,  on  those  contributing  to  the  support 
of  the  poor. — ^This  we  shall  calculate,  not  according 
to  the  actual  sum  of  money  contributed  per  head, 
but  (reducing  the  contributions  into  com  value), 
by  the  actual  amount  of  subsistence  contributed. 
We  shall  trace  this  calculation  from  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  1750,  being  the  earliest  date  for 
which  we  find  an  official  return. 

Table  of  the  relative  amoimt  of  contribution  for 
the  support  of  the  poor,  calculated  in  quarters  of 
com  (wheat),  and  its  comparative  pressure  per 
head,  on  the  relative  population. 

As  the  prices  of  com  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  foregoing  table ;  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
repeat  them. 


Yearly  sum 
expended  for 

flkA  momfA- 

Population  of 

Average 
contribution 

Periods. 

UlC  UllUIIU;' 

nance  of  the 

England  and 
Wales,  about 

per  bead 
in  pints 

poor  in  quar- 
ters of  corn. 

of  wheat. 

1750 

460,000 

6,467,000 

35 

1776 

690,900 

7,800,000 

45 

1790 

1,193,150 

8,675,000 

70 

Average 

1797-1803 

1,016,180 

9,168,000 

56 

1808-10 

1,201,550 

10,490,000 

58 

1815-17 

1,718,460 

11,470,000 

74 

1818-20 

1,991,230 

11,780,000 

86 

1821-23 

2,108,980 

12,110,000 

88 

1824-26 

1,876,380 

12,650,000 

89 

1827-29 

2.082,262 

13,220,000 

80 

1830-32 

2,186,666 

13,890,000 

80 

Such  have  been  the  variations  in  the  actual 
contributions  for  the  poor;  shewing,  that  since 
the  year  1750,  the  tax  has  increased  nearly  three- 
fold, notwithstanding  a  duplication  of  inhabitants ; 
and  inferring  that  pauperism  has  spread  in  a  three- 
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fold  ratio  with  the  increase  of  population.  This, 
however,  arises  from  causes  very  ilift'erent  from 
those  which  the  comparison  seems  to  suggest*  It 
proceeds  from  no  decline  of  the  national  resources, 
but  solely  from  the  corrupt  plan  upon  which  the 
poor  fund  is  distributed  ;  and  if  the  sum  paid  out  of 
the  parocliial  funds  in  the  shape  of  wages  for  labour 
were  deducted,  the  actual  burden  would  be  found 
little,  if  at  all,  increased,  since  the  most  favoured 
period  of  our  national  annals. 

71i€  effect  of  the  poor  Imv  on  the  condition  of  the 
iabourinij  clmscs.  ~  Tlie  fundamental  [principles 
ujion  which  the  British  poor  laws  were  enacted, 
are  in  every  sense  eonimcndable.  They  were 
intended  to  secure  the  performance  of  the  sacred 
duties  of  benevolence,  to  those  who,  from  misfor- 
tune or  physical  incapacity,  might  be  reduced  to 
want  ;  and  as  in  every  civilised  community  where 
freedom  reigns,  cases  of  extreme  necessity  will 
arise,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  social  compact, 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  government,  to  whom 
the  rights  of  society  are  confided,  to  provide  a 
remedy  ;  so  that  none  Ije  left  to  perish,  froTu  need 
of  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  But  this  is  the 
limit  of  the  duty  imi>osed  on  the  state:  every  mea- 
sure of  relief  to  the  poor  beyond  that  limit,  destroys 
the  very  inoiives  for  exertion,  and  impairs  the  vital 
springs  of  national  jirosperity.  We  have  seen  that 
poor  laws  arose  on  the  decline  of  the  feudal  system, 
and  grew  out  of  the  very  depths  of  aristocratic 
tyranny,  becoming  the  more  and  more  important 
as  the  umcUmis  of  freedom  and  social  order  enlarged 
its  vivifying  sphere.  The  statutes  of  the  Plan- 
tagencts  and  the  first  two  crowned  heads  of  the 
Tudors,  in  favour  of  the  poor,  are  all  tainted  with 
k^anguinary  and  tyrannical  clauses,*  and  seem   to 

*  The;  inlmtii:iiiily  of  the  nuvugt*  bwi»  ugiiiusl  beggars  is  illuft- 
imtisd  by  the  ffillfjwing  notice  uf  some  uf  iht*  cbiiKi^s  of  the  Acts 
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have  been  wrung  from  the  villaiioiis  government  by 
a  people  merging  from  a  state  of  secure  but  ignoble 
vassalage,  into  the  more  precarious  but  less  de- 
grading condition  of  individual  independence. 
The  provisions  of  these  Acts  appear  to  be  inde- 
finite, and  to  give  no  security  to  the  decrepid  or 
unfortunate,  against  the  extreme  severities  of  tate  ; 
but  it  was  this  security^  and  this  alone,  which  the 
ministers  of  Elizabeth  intendedj  when  they  pro- 
vided a  cami>ulsory  assess  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  Althougli  every  reign  since  the  age  of  the 
Tudors  furnishes  numerous  enactments  respecting 
the  management  of  the  poor,  it  does  not  a|)pear 
that  the  principles  of  the  Act  of  1601  were  essen- 
tially invaded,  until  about  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  George  II L  The  successive  enactments  passed 
during  this  period,  of  which  the  most  important 
were  the  9tli  of  George  I.  and  22d  George 
II L,  did  not  recognise  as  objects  of  relief  the 
able  bodied  and  fully  eni|>loyed  labourers ;  they 
oBered  him  no  alluring  inducements  to  leave  the 
path  of  industry  and  moral  integrity,  to  become 
the  parish  pensioner  and  worthless  delinquent : — 
tlie  Utii  of  George  L  made  the  workhouse  the 
test  of  the  necessity  of  the  claimant.  It  had  refer- 
ence to  two  classes  of  poor,  the  able  bodied  and 

passed  in  llic  reign  of  the  Tiidors.  By  1  Edward  VI.  u  l>oggar 
shaU  be  tivkon  for  a  vagabond,  branded  on  tbe  slioublcr  witli  ibe 
letter  V,  and  adjud^^ed  a  slave  for  two  years  to  any  person  who 
sbaU  demand  bim  ;  to  be  fed  on  bread  and  water,  and  caused  to 
work  by  beating,  chaining,  or  otlierwise ;  if  he  run  away  within 
that  period,  he  h  to  he  branded  on  tlie  cheek  with  the  letter  S. 
and  adjndged  a  slave  for  life  :  if  he  run  away  again,  he  is  to  suffer 
death  as  a  felon.  The  14th  of  Elizabeth  recites — sturdy  beggars 
shall  for  the  first  offence  be  grievously  whipped,  and  bnrnt 
through  the  gristle  of  the  right  ear  with  a  hoL  iron  of  the  compass 
of  an  inch  about ;  for  the  second,  be  deemed  felons ;  and  for  the 
third,  suffer  death  without  benefit  of  clerg>'. 

Dr.  Burn,  in  speaking  of  the  early  statutes  against  vagrancy, 
says,  **  This  part  of  our  history  louks  like  xha  history  of  savages 
in  America  ;  almost  all  aeveritbs  have  been  exercised  against 
vagrants,  except  walpin^* 
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the  impoteut ;  tu  tlie  first  it  offered  work^  to  the 
Becoiid  necessary  relief;  and  notwithstanding  the 
corruption  of  principles,  which  always  progresses 
in  the  ahsence  of  firm  checks  and  rigid  respon- 
sibility; and  the  occasional  laxity  of  a  due  discri- 
mination, the  rate  was  kept  moderate,  and  the 
independence  of  the  mass  of  English  labourers 
preserved.  It  is  the  ever  to  be  regretted  Act  of 
36  George  IIL,  though  conceived  by  the  philo- 
sophic mind  of  Mr,  Pitt,  which  has  degraded 
the  most  useful  portion  of  the  British  community 
to  tlie  condition  of  the  adsc/ipli  yleluE  of  the 
feudal  times,  widened  the  chasm  between  the 
landed  proprietor  and  the  laborious  peasant,  and 
brouglit  the  majority  of  the  working  classes  under 
the  withering  shade  of  the  deadly  upas. 

This  Act,  as  we  liave  before  observed,  repealed 
the  9th  George  1.,  which  prohibited  relief  to  those 
who  refused  to  enter  the  w^orkhouse ;  it  authorised 
the  magistrates,  **  at  their  discretion/'  to  order 
out-door  relief,  or  in  other  words,  to  nay  a  sup- 
plement to  wages  out  of  the  poor's  funds.  All 
protection  to  the  maintenance  of  the  first  principles 
of  tlie  institution  were  thus  removed  ;  and  time 
only  was  required,  by  the  development  of  this 
mischievous  and  ignorant  provision,  to  produce 
a  lamentable  revolution  in  the  moral  character  of 
the  people,  to  substitute  idlene&s  and  licentious- 
ness for  industrj^  and  frugality,  and  to  work  the 
most  injurious  results  in  the  condition  of  the  state. 
Our  political  economists  say,  the  most  valuable 
knowledge  to  a  statesman,  is  to  know  when  to 
do  nothing  ;  how  sadly  deficient  was  Pitt  in  this 
qualification  !  One  ot  the  first  efi'ects  of  the 
power  thus  delegated  to  the  magistrates  was  seen 
in  their  fixing  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  :  this 
minimum  ratio  depending,  not  on  the  rjuantity  or 
quality  of  the  work  performed,  or  at  all  governed 
by  the  fact  whether  the  claimant  is  or  is  not  em- 
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ployed,  but  ou  a  uice  calculation  of  tlie  quantity 
of  lood  necessary  for  his  support,  according  to  the 
price  of  provisions  and  the  number  of  his  family  : 
the  great  demand  for  labour  during  the  war,  and 
the  consequent  high  prices  it  commandedj  in  some 
degree  tended  to  retard  the  operation  of  the  poison 
which  this^a/rt/ measure  contained.     Yet,  even  the 
prosperity    which   so   especially  favoured    British 
agriculture  during  that  period,  could  not  wholly 
resist   its    niortiferous    efteets   on    the    industrious 
habits  and   condition   of  the   labourers ;    and    its 
powerful   re-action  ou   the  landed   interest.     We 
see  indeed,  that  during  this  liey-dey  of  commercial 
prosperity,  when  tracling  income  increased   fully 
300  per  cent.;  when  the  wages  of  mechanics  and 
the  salaries  of  employes  advanced    in    a    similar 
degree  ;  and  wlien  foreign  capital,  talent,  and  la- 
bour, were  attracted  to  this  country  from  all  parts 
of  Europe,  by  tiie  allurements  of  high  profits  and 
ample  remuneration— notwithstanding  all  the  con- 
vincing evidences  of  a  high  state  of  domestic  pros- 
perity (fleeting  we  admit),  we  see  that  during  this 
period,  the  sum  collected  to  maintain  the  poor  and 
unfortunate  agricultural  labourers,  on  a  scale  just 
sufficient  to  sustain  vitality,  increased  no  less  than 
5,300,000/.,  or  300  per  cent.      The  government 
were  too  fully  engaged  in  the  work  of  conquest, 
and  in  legislating  for  property  and  intelligence,  to 
regard  the  claims  of  poverty  and  ignorance,  and 
the  system  progressecl  in  its  mischievous  career, 
unheeded  l)y  those  at  the  helm  of  affairs.     But  at 
ihe  peace,  when  its  fatal  effects  were  severely  felt 
by  a  higher  class,  through  the  great  depreciation 
of  landed  income,  a  general  demand  was  made  for 
legislative  aid.     The  great  source  of  depreciation 
was    imperfectly    known,    and    hence    unavailing 
remedies  were  applied.*    In  1817,  a  parliamentary 
committee  reported  on  the  state  of  the  administra- 
♦  The  Com  Bill  0(1815. 
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tion  of  the  poor  laws,  in  nearly  the  same  terms 
the  one  that  has  just  appeared.  Its  main  featured 
were,  the  admission  of  an  alisence  of  due  discrimi- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  parochial  officers,  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  appointment  of  salaried 
officers  to  act  as  assistant  overseers.  This  gave  rise 
to  the  Bill  of  59  Geo*  II L,— adopting  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee, — which  seems  to  have 
imposed  some  temporary  check  to  the  progress  of 
the  ahme  of  the  poor  laws.  The  parliamentary  re- 
ports of  1822,  1H24,  and  1828,  all  bear  evidence  to 
the  miserable  stateof  agriculture,  tlie  distressed  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  classes,  and  the  mal-admi- 
nistration  of  tlic  poor  laws  :  information  on  these 
matters  came  from  all  rjuarters;  the  press  teemed 
with  innumerable  publications  on  the  subject,  all 
confirming  the  existence  of  the  crying  evil,  and 
urging  the  government  to  arrest  its  march,  by  a 
decided  veto  against  the  mal-appropriation  of  the 
eleemosynary  funds.*    Still,  nothing  of  importance 

■   Mr,  Collet t»  of  Cambndgesliirc,  says,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  parliamentary  conimittee  of  labourers*  wages  in  1824,  **  Were 
I  to  detail  the  melancholy,  degrading,  and  niinous  system  which 
has  been  pursued,  with  few  exceptions  throughout  the  country,  in 
regard  to  the  imcmployed  poor,  and  in  the  payment  of  the  wages     M 
of  idleness,  I  nhould  scarcely  be  credited  beyond  its  conftnes*     In     % 
the  generality  of  parishes,  from  five  to  forty  labourers  have  been 
without  employment,  loitering  about  during  the  day,  cng^ed  in 
idle  games,  insulting  passengers  on  their  road,  or  else  consuming 
their  time  in  sleep,  that  they  might  be  the  more  ready  and  active 
in  the  hours  of  darkness.     The  weekly  allowances  canjiot  supply 
more  than  food ;  how  then  are  elothing,  firing,  and  rent,  to  be      - 
provided  ?    By  robbery  and  plunder ; — and  these  so  artfully  con-     ■ 
trived  and  effected,  that  discovery  has  heen  almost  impossible.      ' 
Picklock  keys  have  readily  opened  our  bams  and  granaries ;  and 
the  lower  orders  of  artificers,  and  even  in  one  or  two  instances,     j 
small  fanners^  have  joined  the  gang,  consisting  of  from  ten  to     I 
twenty  men.     Corn  has  been  sold  by  sample  in  the  market  of 
Buch  mixed  qualities,   by  these   small  fanners,   that  competent 
judges  have  assured  me  It  must  have  been  stolen  from  dillbrent 
bams,  and  could  not  have  been  produced  from  their  occujjatious. 
Disgraceful  as  ihcsc  facta  are  to  a  civilisied  country,  I  could  euu- 
mcratc  many  more,  but  recital  would  create  diagust."     This  evi- 
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was  done;  and  towards  tiie  close  of  1830,  the  em- 
liers  of  di^aflectioii,  which  had  long  heen  smother- 
ing beneath  the  weight  of  the  most  goading  oppres- 
sion, burst  into  flame,  and  spread  the  terrific  glare 
of  incendiarism  throiiglioutthe  country.  Rapine  and 
[dunder  tlien  ibrmed  the  av^ailing  rcsonrces  of  the 
labourer  ;  and  the  laws  lost  their  power  of  restraint 
against  a  multitude,  impelled  by  direful  famine  to 
rebellion,*  Such  was  the  state  of  the  agricultural 
population,  and  the  rapid  decline  of  landed  pro- 
perty, when  the  present  administration  took  office. 
It  was  then  necessary  to  do  something ;  and  to 
everj^  reasonable  inquirer, who  has  perused  the  pon- 
derous volumns  of  Hepurts  on  our  domestic  condi- 
tion-— from  the  committee  on  the  poor  law — on  agri- 
culture— on  labourers'  wages,  &€.,  it  must  appear, 
that  there  was  already  sufficient  information  before 
parliament,  to  authorise  some  immediate  and  de- 
cided measures ;  yet  delay  was  found  more  conve- 
nient :  matters  of  high  (we  had  almost  said  higher) 
import,  engaged  the  attention  of  ministers.     The 

dence,  it  is  necessary  to  remind  the  reader^  waa  given  in  1824, 
yet  nothing  was  done  to  remedy  so  glaring  an  evU.  Mr.  Collett 
is  perfectly  right,  in  saying  that  the  detail  of  facta  would  scarcely 
be  credited  beyond  the  confines  of  the  country.  When  the  author, 
during  his  residence  in  France^  has  occasionally  spoken  of  the 
English  plan  of  paying  wages  out  of  the  poor^s  fund,  his  observa- 
tions have  invariably  occaBioned  suqirise.  The  Frenchmen 
rejoining,  **  Est  ce  possible,  que  le  govemement  Anglais  si 
renomm^  pour  sa  sagesse,  puisse  pennettre  iin  de  tel  syat^me 
de  Continuer?" 

♦  Answers  to  the  subjoined  general  question  of  the  poor  law 
commissioners  to  the  overseers  of  parishes — "  Can  you  give  the 
commissioners  any  infonnation  respecting  tho  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  tlie  agricultural  riots  and  burnings  of  1830  and  183H  ** 

(From  Shcrington,  Bucks.)  *'  I  consider  the  burnings  and 
riots  of  1830  and  1831,  to  have  been  earned  %  the  pom'  kirs." 

(From  Over,  Cambridge*)  **  I  consider  they  arose  from  the 
feeling  of  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  poor  man^  brought  m  by  the 
•preacnt  poor  laws/* 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  very  shortly  after  his  retirement  from 
office,  attributed  in  his  place  in  parliament,  the  rural  Tcbellion  of 
1830,  mainly  to  the  mal-administ ration  of  the  pmr  imcs* 
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all-absorbing  Parliamentary  Hefonn  Bilt^  the  pa- 
nacea for  all  state  disorderSj  was  in  prop^ress  ;  and 
it  was  found  more  cojwenient  to  refer  the  question 
of  poor  law  reform  to  commissioners  of  inquiry* 
Their  report  is  before  us ;  and  a  more  lamentable 
tale  of  the  progress  of  social  disorganization,  des- 
truction of  capital,  and  national  ruin,  never  ap- 
peared ;  in  fact,  it  seems  to  verify  the  stigma  of 
the  Frencli,  who  have  long  called  our  poor  laws, 
''la  plaie  la  plus  devorante  de  TAngleterre/' 

Mr.  Whateley,  in  his  report  from  Cookham, 
thus  describes  the  etfect  of  the  allowance  system 
on  the  condition  of  the  labourer  ;— 

"  TMa  allowance  of  *  head  money*  adapted  itself  to  the  dr- 
camstances  of  each  femiJy,  without  any  reference  at  all  to  their 
moral  qualities.     The  consequence  was,  that  all  distinction  be- 
tween the  frugal  and  the  prodigal,  the  industrious  and  the  idle 
the  prudent  and  the  thoughtless,  was  at  once  destroyed  ;  all  wer 
paupers  alike  :  the  most  worthless  were  sure  of  somethinc^,  whllfi 
the  prudent,  the  industrious,  and  the  sober,  with  al!  their 
and  pains  obtained  only  someihmgy  and  even  that  scanty  pittance 
was  doled  out  to  them  by  the  overseer.     Like  the  Israelites  in  the 
Wilderness,  they  gathered  some  more  and  some  less,  yet  he  that  j 
had  gathered  much  had  nothing  over,  and  he  that  had  gatheredj 
little  had  no  lack ;  tliey  only  gathered  every  man  according  lol 
his  eating :  wages  were  no  longer  a  matter  of  contract  bet  ween 
the  masters  and  the  workmen,  but  a  right  on  the  one,  and  a  tax 
on  the  other;    and  by  removing  the  motives  for  exertion,  the 
labourer  was  rendered  as  far  as  possible  toUdly  unworthy  of  hk] 
hire.     The  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  good  old  Eng- 
lish labourer  who,  in  former  times,  had  boasted  with  honest  pride  ] 
that  he  never  was  behoklen  to  a  parish,  was  destroyed  altogether; ' 
all  habits  of  prudence,    of  self  respect,  and    of  self  restraint,] 
vanished;  and  since  a  family  was  a  sure  passport  to  a  parish] 
allowance,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  most  improvident  * 
marriages  were  the  consequence  of  this  most  pernicious  and  most 
demoralising  system."  • 

The  truth  of  Mr,  Whateley's  remarks  is  indeed 
too  abundantly  proved  by  the  evidence  collected 
by  the  commissioners  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  allowance  system  is  there  exhibited 
in  all  its  varied  forms  of  mischief,  and  in  all  its^ 

•  Report.     Appendix  A.  p.  IL 
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baneful  effects,- — such  as  indifference  to  labour, 
decliae  of  industry,  concubinage^  poaching,  thiev- 
ing ;  in  short,  an  utter  abandonment  of  every 
moral  principle  is  too  clearly  demonstratecL  We 
shall  extract  a  few,  out  of  the  list  of  cases  with 
which  the  report  aboundsj  shewing  the  general 
results  of  the  plan  : — 

**  In  Westoning,  Bedfordshire,  there  is  searcely  an  able  bodied 
labourer  in  the  employment  of  individuals  but  wbat  receives 
reorular  rehef  on  account  of  his  family^  whether  in  or  out  of 
employment.  The  cbimge  that  is  made  in  the  characters  and 
habits  of  the  poor,  by  once  receiving  parochial  relief,  h  quite 
remarkable,  they  are  demoralised  ever  afterwards.'** 

**  The  general  applicants  for  relief  are  generally  of  one  family; 
tbe  disease  is  bereditar)',  and  when  once  a  family  has  applied  for 
relief,  they  are  pressed  down  for  ever.'*  f 

"  This  system  (the  allowance)  is  a  crying  evil,  working  great 
mischief  and  distress,  carelessness  and  indifibrence  about  his 
family  in  the  mind  of  the  labourer,*' — (Report  from  Stokumber, 
Somerset), 

Mr.  Stuart  says,  **  the  effect  of  allowance  is  to  destroy  all  ties 
of  affection  between  parent  and  child.  Those  parents  who  are 
thoroughly  degraded  and  demoralised  by  the  effects  of  allowance, 
not  only  take  no  means  to  train  up  their  chiklren  in  habits  of 
industry,  but  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  their  obtaining  employ- 
ment, lest  it  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  parish  officers, 
and  be  laid  hold  of  for  the  purpose  of  taking  away  the  allow- 
ance." J 

The  overseer  of  Kettering  says,  **  tbe  paupers  employed  by 
the  parish,  on  the  roads,  never  work  except  when  tbe  surveyor 
or  his  deputy  is  present ;  immediately  his  back  is  turned,  a  man 
who  gives  himself  any  trouble  is  laughed  at  by  his  companions ; 
their  remark  is,  you  must  have  your  lOs.  or  Via,  a- week  whe- 
ther you  work  or  not ;  I  would  not  be  such  a  fool  as  to  work  ; 
and  of  course  they  do  any  thing  but  work.  If  there  is  a  wood 
near,  they  run  into  it  to  steal  firing,  which  they  hide,  and  carry  off 
at  a  convenient  time  ;  and  universally  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
stealing  any  little  thing  that  comes  to  hand.'* 

Mr.  Richardson,  of  Northampton,  says,  **  if  a  man  has  a  family 
he  receives  as  much  from  the  parish  as  he  woidd  from  any  farmer ; 
accordingly,  labourers  are  indifferent  as  to  pleasing  or  displeasing 
their  employers ;  they  quit  with  the  remark,  '  I  can  get  as  much 
on  the  roads  as  if  I  worked  for  you/  *' 


Mr.  Barker*s  Evidence  Extracts,  p.  84, 
Evidence  of  Mr.  Hobler. 
I  Appendix  A.  ParL     p.  34V, 
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Mr.  Majendic  states,  ''  in  Sussex,  labourers  refuse  work»  unless 
of  Q  descTiption  agreeable  to  Ibem ;  at  EaBtbouni  (1832)  men 
receivmg  from  125.  to  14a.  per  week  from  the  parisbi  refuse  to 
work  at  threshing  for  a  farmer  at  2s,  6d*  and  a  quart  of  beer  per 
day.  The  fishermen,  secure  of  pay  without  hbottr,  refuse  to  go  to 
sea  in  the  winter." 

We  could  fill  the  remaining  sheets  of  our  volume 
by  multiplyiug  quotations  from  this  report;  but 
the  recital  of  many  of  the  cases  there  adduced 
could  but  create  frm/ustj  and  excite  the  most  lively 
fears  as  to  the  preservation  of  the  state  resources. 
Tbpy  all  bear  nielaucholy  evidence  of  the  de-^ 
gradiiifi^  and  ruinous  system  which  has  been  pur- 
Hued  ;  and,  in  a  national  sense,  of  the  incalculable 
injury  wliich  the  productive  powers  of  the  state  anc 
tlie  resources  of  individuals  have  sustained,  anc 
must  yet  sustain,  throuf^h  the  operation  of  such 
jx-rvcrne  and  iiunatural  deviation  from  the  ele*l 
nientury  ijrincipb:'s  of  government. 

It  18  clear,  that  the  funds  collected  under  thel 
Bss(*!4t4nuMit  can   but  he   a    part   of  tlie  wages  or| 
prnduce  (jf  labour  ;  and  that  tlio  tax  must  increase! 
Ill  a  ratio  witlt  the  depression  of  wages.     In  fact  itj 
is  olnious,  that  the  greater  the  charge  fi:»r  poor  sj 
rate  on  tlie  produce,  tlie  less  remains  to  be  divided] 
nnu>ng  the  producers,  and  vice  versa.     Hence  it  isl 
evitU^nt,  that  where  the  income  spent  in  the  parish! 
is  produced  in  the  parish,  the  plan  of  receiving  from^ 
the  lal>onrer  with  the  one  hand  and  paying  him' 
with  the  (»tber,  the  actual  funds  received  can,   in 
a  linuncial  view%  effect  no  possible  advantage,  butj 
on  the  contrary,  sacrifice  in  a  manner  worse  than] 
uselet^s,   whutever  sums  are  expended  in  the  col- 
hvtion,  distriljution,   and  general  manRgement  of  j 
the  funds.     Tlius,  various  items  of  disbursement, 
mirli  as  law  charges  (always  considerable),  removal 
of  paupers,    expenses    oi    overseers    and    officers, 
besi<les    the    frauds    practised    on    the    parochial 
authorities^  of  wliicb  so   many  cases  are  cited  in 
the  late  t  *unmittee\s  report,  antl  the  time  consumed 
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ill  the  process,  are  all  clear  aiRl  unnecessary  losses 
to  the  labourer,  and  diminish  his  wages  in  relativp 
proportion  . 

In  ordinary  course,  labour— did  no  artificial 
impediment  exist — would  seek  employmeut  where 
it  fouud  the  best  compensation  ;  aud  in  general,  it 
would  be  best  compensated  where  it  produced 
commodities  of  the  greatest  value,  or  rather,  pro- 
duced the  greatest  property.  Ere  the  compara- 
tively recent  improvement  of  manufacturing  ma- 
chinery, labour  produced  a  greater  value,  applied 
to  agriculture  than  to  manufactures  ;  and  hence^ 
the  productive  industry  of  the  country  was  princi- 
pally directed  to  agriculture  ;  but  recent  improve- 
ments have  transferred  the  most  important  branches 
of  manufacture  from  the  cottage  door  to  the  factory, 
and  the  great  stimulus  given  to  manufacturing 
industry,  has  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  wages  of 
the  artisan  to  nearly  two-fold  that  of  the  field  la- 
bourer* So  that,  in  natural  course,  this  inducement 
to  migrate  from  the  country  to  towns,  would  cause 
tliose  flowings  from  the  liigher  to  the  lower  chan- 
nels, that  is,  from  those  oversiucked,  to  tliose  under- 
stocked branches  of  industry,  which  would  bring 
the  rate  of  wages  in  both  departments  more  nearly 
to  a  leveL  But  here  the  poor  law  system  intervenes : 
to  that  portion  of  labourers  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, who,  from  depression  of  prices,  and  a  conse- 
quent slackness  in  the  demand  for  labour,  vmif 
constitute  a  redundant  body  of  labourers  in  that 
particular  1*raneh  of  industry,  and  who  would 
hence  seek  employment  in  other  branches  of  com- 
merce, where  the  proportion  of  the  demand  for, 
to  the  offer  of  labour,  was  more  nearly  equipoised, 
it  says;  *' Your  absence  from  profitable  employ- 
ment shall  not  impair  your  condition  :  although 
you  earn  noth'mtj^  you  shall  be  supported  from  the 
earnings  uf  otliers,  just  upon  the  same  ratio  of 
stipend   as   when  you   were  employed ;    with   this 
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proviso,  that  while  you  are  able  to  work,  your 
,  services  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  parochial 
authorities.  Under  this  arrangement,  the  paro- 
chial  officers  have  always  at  their  disposal,  a  large 
body  of  labourers,  whicli  are  brought  into  the  field 
of  competition  with  other  labourers,  and  their 
services  sold, ^ — "  knocked  down," — to  the  highest 
bidder,  just  like  the  gangs  of  negroes  in  the  West 
Indies;  the  parish  agreeing  to  counterpoise  the 
deficiency,  between  the  wages  received  and  the 
scale  of  allowance,  out  of  the  parochial  funds,* 
This  is  just  the  rotation  of  the  system,  and  thus  the 
rate  of  wages  is  kept  at  its  vuTiimum  to  the  whole 
collective  body  of  labourers.  '*  The  plan  ensures 
to  the  labourer  all  a  slave's  security,  without  his 
liability  to  punishment  :"  it  relieves  him  as  to  any 
anxiety  in  procuring  subsistence,  and  hence  retains 
him  in  an  ignoble  dependence,  or  unprofitable 
employment,  who  would  else  have  directed  his 
labour  and  ingenuity  to  other  resources.  The 
dispersion  of  hands  from  branches  of  over-stocked 
labour  is  thus  restrained  ;  the  glut  is  longer  per- 
petuated, and  a  more  lengthened  depression  of 
wages  the  certain  result.  Hence,  what  the  legis- 
lature intended  as  a  boon,  and  the  humane,  but 
unconscious,  consider  national  benevolence,  proves 
a  sore  bereavement  to  the  objects  whom  it  is 
intended  to  benefit. 

But  let  us  briefiy  review  its  efFects  in  another 
point,    namely,   in   perpetuating   ignorance,    and 

•  In  many  places,  the  roundsmen  system  is  effected  by  means 
of  an  auction.  Mr.  Ricliardson  states,  that  in  Sulgrave,  Nor- 
thamptonshire, the  old  and  infirm  are  sold  ai  the  monthly  meeting 
to  the  best  bidders,  at  prices  varying  from  Is,  6d,  to  3s,  per  week; 
that  at  Yardley- Hastings,  all  the  unemployed  men  are  put  up  to 
lale  weekly,  and  that  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  told  him  he 
tiad  seen  ten  men  the  last  week,  **  knocfcrd  down**  to  one  fanner 
for  5*.,  and  that  there  were  at  that  time  about  70  men  out  of  a 
body  of  no,  let  out  in  this  manner* — Report*     Appendix  Impart 
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in  impeding  the  diffusion  of  useful  education  among 
the  poor. 

Ijow  state  of  edticatian  among  the  labouring  classes, 
its  effect,  and  the  importance  of  improvement. — 
It  has  been  already  shewn,  that  the  operation  of 
the  poor  law  is  to  retain  wages  at  a  minimum  rate  ; 
that  rate  being  such  as  provides  no  means  of  edu- 
cating a  family,  or  of  discharging  the  moral  obli- 
gation of  parents  to  children.  It  is  evident,  that 
where  the  earnings  of  parents  are  barely  adequate 
to  procure  the  prime  essentials  to  subsistence,  the 
&mily  must  be  deprived  of  even  those  common 
rudiments  of  education  which  might  lead  to  their 
attaining  mechanical  skill ;  and  this  deprivation, 
narrowing  the  sphere  of  their  usefulness  in  a  great 
degree,  renders  them  incapable  of  adapting  them- 
selves to  any  other  kind  of  employment  than  that 
which  their  parent  has  ordinarily  followed.  The 
special  commission  of  1830  and  1831,  forcibly 
unfolded  to  public  view,  the  prevailing  ignorance 
among  the  English  peasantry ;  and  we  do  not 
doubt,  but  that  the  prolonged  continuance  of  an 
excess  of  labourers  in  agricultural  districts,  and 
the  consequent  inadequacy  of  wages,  with  all  other 
accompanying  evils,  are,  in  a  very  great  degree, 
attributable  to  the  absence  of  primary  instruction 
among  the  rural  population.  We  especially  invite 
our  readers  to  peruse  the  subjoined  notes,  illus- 
trative of  the  lamentable  ignorance  which  prevaik 
in  the  rural  districts.*     We  may  yet  observe,  that 

*  Evidence  of  the  ignorance  of  the  peasantry :  Committ^  for 
rioting;  destroying  machinery,  &c.,  and  tried  before  the  judges  of 
the  special  commission  in  1830,  &c. : 

Berkshire.— Of  138  persons  committed  to  Reading  gaol,  25 
only  could  read ;  76  could  neither  read  nor  write :  120  were  under 
40  years,  varying  from  35  to  18  years. 

Hants. — Of  332  prisoners  committed  for  trial  at  Winchester, 
105  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  nearly  the  whole  were  deplo- 
rably ignorant  of  even  the  rudiments  of  religious  knowledge. 
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the  annexed  accounts  of  the  low  state  of  iotelH- 
gence  among  the  lat»oyriiig  classes,  bear  reference 
to  an  adult  population,  whose  youth  was  passed 
during  a  period  when  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  rich,  and  the  generality  of  the  clerical  body, 

Keot*-*Aboiit  one  half  of  the  prisoners  committed  to  Maid- 
Btone  gaol  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  nearly  the  whole 
were  totally  ignorant  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  obligation  of 
religion* 

Abingdon. — Of  80  prisoners  tried,  6  only  could  read  and 
write,  1 1  could  read  imperfectly,  the  remainder  were  wholly  un- 
educated. 

Berks. — Of  79  prisoners  convicted  at  Aylesbury,  only  30  could 
read  and  write. 

Sussex.— Of  .50  persfinq  put  on  trial  at  Lewes,  13  only  could 
read  and  write,  12  could  read  imperfectly,  and  only  one  could 
read  well. 

These  statements  were  attested  by  the  local  authorities,  and  de 
duced  from  the  correspondence  of  the  British  and  Foreign  origina 
Lancasterian  school  society:  they  are  contained  in  the  appcntiix 
Mr*  Joseph  Hume's  letter  to  a  minister  of  state,  printed  for  privat 
distribution. 

This   absence   of  education  does  not  appear  limited  to    the] 
peasantry".     Mr*  Moylan,  who  acted  as  revising  barrister  unde 
the  Reform  Act,  says,  **The  general  Ignorance  and  stupidity  of  the] 
overseers  in  country  parishes  in  Cheshire  and  Nottinghamshire,! 
surpassed   any   thing   I   could  have   previously  conceived.       laJ 
»ome  of  the  agricultural  parishes^  we  found  a  X  substituted  for 
the  overseer's  signature  for  tlie  list  of  voters.     Many  lists  were 
made  out  and  signed  by  the  village  shcoolmastcr,  or  some  other  j 
person  who  accompanied  the  overseer  in  attendance  on  our  court,! 
and  who  was  alone  competent  to  answer  on  his  behalf  any  inqui- j 
ries  we  deemed  it  requisite  to  make/*      Mr.  Maclean  says,  **  Ini 
1832, 1  revised  the  list  of  voters  for  die  western  division  of  Sussex  ;] 
and  in  the  present  year,  I  revised  the  lists  of  the  northern  divi&itmj 
of  the  county  of  Essex,     In  both  counties,   I  met  with  many] 
overseers  apparently  perfectly  unable  to  comprehend,  from  reading] 
the  Reform  Act,  what  they  were  required  to  do.     Many  were! 
unable  to  write  at  all,  and  others  could  with  difficulty  affix  their* 
names  to  the  lists.     Few  were  capable  of  furnishing  any  informa- 
tion, or  of  understantUng  any  distinction  between  a  freehdd  and  | 
a  hasehold  qualification.**     The  Rev,  Robert  Ellison,   rector  of 
Slaugham,    Sussex,   says;   '*  It  is  difficult  to   get   a   person   ifi^ 
villages  to  audit  accounts.     My  vestr}^  clerk  is  a  pauper,  and  not 
a  good  character ;  the  two  last  overseers  could  neither  read  nor 
write. 
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tmckedly  opposed  the  spread  of  education  among 
the  poor.*  During  the  last  five  or  six  years,  reform 
has  been  growing — a  more  liberal  feeling  has  pre- 
vailed, and  the  opponents  to  the  expansion  of 
intellectual  light,  and  the  enlargement  of  social 
happiness,  unable  to  stem  theflowiiigs  of  generous 
benevolence,  have  deemed  it  prudent  no  longer  to 
impede  the  progress  of  education,  but  to  aid  the 
march  of  instruction  in  those  rudiments  v^'hich 
accord  with  the  peculiar  forms  and  tenets  of  the 


•  Mr.  Hume — than  whom  no  man  lias  more  ainplf  nutans  of 
correct  infonnation — says,  in  his  pamphlet,  '*  That  the  establish- 
ment of  Lancasterian  schools  was  opposed  by  the  rich,  and 
etfeciaUy  hj  the  clergy  ;  and  that  wherever  it  wtis  found  impos- 
sible wholly  to  suppress  them,  means,  the  most  dist^i^aceful,  were 
used  to  prevent  their  increase*  The  most  eirei-tual  of  which,  was 
the  hypocritical  pretence  of  a  williii^iess  to  teach  the  people  by 
the  establishment  of  national  schools.  In  many  places,  where  a 
national  school  was  opened,  and  in  places  where  the  subscription 
was  unequal  to  the  support  of  two  schools,  and  was  yet  divided 
between  two,  the  Lancasterian  school  was  generally  ruined,  and 
no  school  remained*  In  other  places,  no  sooner  was  a  subscrip- 
tion opened  for  a  Lancasterian  school,  than  another  subscription 
was  commenced  for  a  national  school ;  and  the  conset|nence  was, 
that  no  school  of  any  sort  w^as  established/' 

It  is  well  known,  that  this  disinclination  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  elementary  schools,  pervaded  the  high  eat  orders 
of  the  state  ;  and  the  various  reports  of  the  education  committee, 
unfold  a  lamentable  catalogue  of  the  mis-appropriation  of  funds 
generously  bequeathed  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor*  Tbe 
Pocklington,  Mere,  Spital,  and  many  other  cases,  lure  lasting  tes- 
timonies of  these  peculations.  We  cannot  refrain  from  noticing 
one  case,  which  stands  pre-eminent  for  injustice.  In  suhsUmce 
it  is  as  follows : — **  Mr.  Troutbaek  died  without  heirs,  and 
beqtieathed  2000/.  for  erecting  an  orphan  hospital,  and  tbe  whole 
of  his  property,  amounting  to  upwards  of  100,000/.  to  trustees, 
for  erecting  an  additional  wing,  or  separate  building,  to  the 
charity  school  of  St.  John  of  Wapping*  and  for  maintaining^ 
chthingt  and  educating  poor  children  of  that  parish.  The 
government  availed  itself  of  some  technical  informality  in  the 
wording  of  the  will.  The  testament  was  set  aside  by  the  court 
of  Chancery^  the  property  ik'vlnTvd  fnrfeited  as  a  droit  oj  tbe  croum^ 
and  in  1810  appr*jpriated  to  the  discharge  of  the  arrears  of  the 
civil  list. — See  report  uf  the  education  committee  1816,  p,  289. 
[This  plunder  ought  to  be  restored]. 
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churcli  establishment.  Our  note  (page  50)  evinces 
the  existence  of  enlarged  means  for  the  diffusion 
of  elementary  education,  and  that  this  good  feeling 
will  expand  with  the  very  cause  wliich  it  nurtures, 
there  is  every  iair  reason  to  conclude. 

It  is  difficult  to  express  the  extreme  importance 
of  dispensing  elementary  education  to  the  humbler 
classes,  No  society  can  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
civilization  if  each  member  is  not  acquainted  with 
reading,  writing,  and  accounts.  To  be  peaceful, 
united,  and  happy  at  home — great,  powerful,  and 
influential  abroad,  we  must  be  botli  morally  and 
physically  strong ;  our  internal  peace,  the  main- 
tenance of  our  civil  and  political  institutions,  our 
means  of  support,  nay  our  very  existence  as  a 
nation,  depend  as  much  on  the  intellectual  as  on 
the  physical  grandeur  of  the  state;  to  be  convinced 
of  this  truth,  we  have  but  to  consider  the  basis 
upon  which  our  commercial  superiority  is  founded, 
and  we  trace  it  to  tlie  comparative  standard  of 
national  intelligence — to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
which  favour  and  perfect  labour*  Strongly,  how- 
ever^ as  we  would  advocate  the  importance  of  dis- 
pensing education  to  the  humbler  classes,  w^e  very 
much  doubt  the  efticaey  of  any  direct  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  tending  to  the  establish- 
ment of  national  institutions  for  gratuitous  instruc* 
tion.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  those  in  authority  to 
favour  the  diffusinn  of  moral  and  religious  edu- 
cation, must  be  generally  admitted;  but  any  direct 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  government  would, 
in  our  opinion,  give  rise  to  so  much  jealousy 
among  the  various  sects  (an  effect  so  deeply  felt  in 
Ireland),  and  so  damj*  the  zeal  of  private  indi- 
viduals for  tlie  ditfusion  of  intelligence,  that  no 
good  results  woidd  be  effected*  If  the  British,  like 
the  Prussian  community  were  poor,  or  like  the  French 
chiefly  ignorant,  a  state  provision  would  be  highly 
desirable;  and  whether  it  cost  an  annual  10,000/., 
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100,000/.,  or  1,000,000/.,  the  property,  if  honestly 
applied,  would  be  economically  employed ;  but 
with  an  opulent  society  possessing  a  high  standard 
of  talent,  where  the  spontaneous  endeavours  of 
private  individuals  are  so  actively  and  so  well  con- 
ducted, the  good  policy  of  such  a  course  is  highly 
problematical ;  much  good  may  however  be  done 
by  occasional  parliamentary  grants,  to  facilitate 
the  establishment  of  elementary  schools ;  but  in 
this  case,  great  impartiality  should  be  manifested 
in  the  distribution  of  the  property,  and  no  favour 
should  be  shewn  to  any  particular  sect ;  for,  where 
all  religions  are  tolerated,  it  is  not  just  that  one 
portion  of  the  community  should  be  taxed  for  the 
education  of  another.  The  grant  being  fairly 
applied,  the  government  should  abstain  from  any 
farther  interference  in  the  rules  or  management  of 
the  establishment,  and  the  whole  should  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  private  individuals.  From  this  di- 
gression we  return,  to  review  the  operation  of  the 
poor  laws. 

The  operation  of  the  poor  laws  on  the  value  of  landed 
property, — The  effect  of  the  mal-administration  of 
the  poor  laws  in  the  degradation  of  labourers,  and 
in  the  utter  extinction  of  every  moral  and  indus- 
trious principle,  could  not  be  slow  in  re-acting  on 
the  properties  of  the  landed  interest.  The  report 
of  1833  on  agriculture,  and  the  present  poor  law 
committee  report,  famish  some  important  illustra- 
tions of  its  destructive  influence.  Several  in- 
stances are  adduced  in  these  reports  of  the  aban- 
donment of  farms,  through  the  operation  of  the 
poor's  rate,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  evidence 
bears  testimony  to  a  declining  state  of  agriculture. 
We  extract  fi'om  these  reports,  in  a  condensed 
form,  a  few,  from  among  a  multitude  of  cases 
bearing  on  this  point : — 
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"  III  the  iiei|<hl>ourhood  of  Aylesbury  there  were  forty-two 
farma  untenanted  at  MiLhuelnias  la&t  (1832),  mo&t  of  these  are 
fitill  on  the  iiroprietOT's  hands,  and  in  some  no  acts  of  husbandry 
httvc  been  done  since,  in  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of  poor  rate* 
I  attribute  these  circumstances  principally  to  the  operation  of  the 
poor  laws/'  * 

**  If  some  material  ehauge  does  not  vtry  soon  take  plaee^  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  whole  rent  will  be  absorbed  in  the 
poor* 8  rate."-|- 

**  (n  the  parish  of  Thornborough,  Bucks,  there  are  at  this 
time  000  acres  of  land  unoccupied.  The  greater  part  of  the 
otlier  tenants  have  given  notice  of  their  intention  to  quit  iheir 
farms  owing  entirely  to  the  increasing  burden  of  the  poor's  rate." 

'*  Mr.  ^lajeudie  states,  that  in  Lenhaji>,  Kent,  at  tlie  time  of 
hi?*  visits  some  of  the  land  was  out  of  eultivation/' 

*•  The  owners  of  untenanted  farms,  who  are  not  farmers,  fear 
to  occupy,  and  prefer  the  loss  of  rent  tcj  the  unlimited  expense  in 
poor's  rate/'— (Ads tock,  Bucks). 

From  Cholesbury,  Bucks,  there  is  evidence  of 
the  total  almndoumcnt  of  a  parish  to  the  poor. 

*•  The  population  of  this  j*arish  has  been  almost  stationary  since! 
1801;  the  rates  in  the  year  181G  (9Ui,  4^.)»  rose  in  1831  to  | 
150/,  5s.  •  and  in  1832,  when  they  were  proceeding  at  the  rale  of 
S67/.  per  annum,  suddenly  ceased,  from  the  impossibility  of  col- 
lecting them;  the  landlords  having  given  up  their  rents,  (ht^ 
fanners  tlieir  tenancies,  and  the  clergyman  his  glebe  and  hit) 
tithes."  X 

Respecting  tlie  de}>reciatioii  in  the  value  of  land, 
tliere  are  niiinerous  instances  cited.      The  auswerj 
from  WestfiehL  Sussex,  ib — 

'*Tbe  annua]  value  of  real  property  assessed  here  in  1815, 
immL,  became  in  November  1829,  19rif>A  5s.;  it  has  imdoubt- I 

edly   fiillen  iu  value  since  that  timcj-^ M^'  Pilkbgton  eaya^  j 

on  visiting  Wigstori  Miigna,  Leicestershire,  November,  1832,  he 
was  informed  *  that  the  value  of  land  bad  fallen  one-half  since 
1H20,  and  was  yet  unsaleable/  On  liis  return  to  that  neigh- 
bourhood three  months  after,  the  statement  made  to  him  was, 
*  tliat  |iro|ierty  iu  buul  wm  gone,  and  that  the  rates  cotild  not  be 
collected  without  judicial  sales.*  '*  || 


Appendix  (B.  1.)  Shcrington,  Bucks,  p» 
(iillingham,  Kent.    Ileport. 
I'iXtnu;tx  from  evidence,  p,  SO. 
A]>]>endix  (B  \\  page  531. 
II   ApiHudix  (A).  Part  I r 
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These  are  but  a  few  of  the  sad  catalogue  of  cases 
contained  in  the  late  report,  which  evidence  tlie 
rapid  decline  of  farming  capital,  and  the  pro- 
gressive ruin  of  agriculture.  Such  effects  were 
fully  predicted  in  the  evidence  before  the  poor 
law  committees  of  1817  and  1824,  and  the  agri- 
cultural report  of  1821. 

The  report  of  1817  says,  **that  unless  some  efHcacioua  cheek 
is  interposed^  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  the  amount  of 
assessments  will  continue  to  increase,  until  at  a  period  more  or 
less  remote,  according  to  the  progress  the  evil  has  already  made 
in  different  places,  it  viill  have  absorhcd  the  whole  profiti*  of 
the  properties  on  which  the  rate  may  have  been  assessed  ;  pro- 
ducing thereby  the  neglect  and  ruin  of  the  land,  and  the  waste 
and  removal  of  other  property,  to  the  utter  subversion  of  the 
happy  order  of  society  bo  long  upheld  in  these  realms/* 

These  lugiibrions  vaticinations,  however  disre- 
garded at  that  time,  appear  on  the  eve  of  realiza- 
tion. Already  the  burden  of  maintaining  a  dis- 
solute peasantry,  and  the  system  of  stifling  human 
industry  by  ottering  a  boon  to  inactivity,  has,  in  some 
instances,  absorbed  the  entire  produce  of  the 
laud  ;  and  io^uorance  and  poverty,  the  oftspriujif  of 
idleness,  merging  into  turbulence  and  criminality, 
have  clianged  those  ^diose  industry  once  consti- 
tuted the  great  and  prolific  source  of  our  national 
prosperity,  into  destructive  instruments  of  national 
ruin* 

The  question  of  legislative  interference  in  the 
adoption  of  energetic  measures  to  arrest  the  march 
of  destruction,  is  completely  set  at  rest  by  the 
general  evidence  adduced  before  the  commis- 
sioners, and  by  their  able  and  useful  report.  In- 
terference on  the  part  of  the  government  can  be  no 
lonji'cr  deferred,  and  a  l)ohl  eflbrt  must  be  made  to 
crush  the  hideous  liydra  uf  corruption. 

The  reforms  proposed  by  the  commissioners,  we 
intend  to  discuss  in  the  foUowIng  section. 
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THE    POOR    LAW    COMMISSIONERS. 

Question  as  to  the  total  abolition  of  the  poor  law. — 
The  hostility  of  modern  political  economists  to  the 
entire  fabric  of  the  British  poor  law,  is  well 
known  ;  and  the  conclusions  of  Malthus,  Ricardo, 
Senior,  M*Culloch,  and  other  writers  of  deep  eru- 
dition and  acknowledged  talent,  '*that  the  only 
effectual  means  of  improvnng  the  poor  law  is  to 
abolish  it  in  toto^^'  have  long  been  submitted  to  the 
test  of  public  opinion.  Indeed,  if  the  evils  which 
the  evidence  and  the  report  unfold  are  necessarily 
incidental  to  ant/  system  of  compulsory  relief*  many 
would  accord  in  this  severe,  but  needfal  remedy. 
Experience,  however,  proves  that  such  evils  are 
not  necessary  consequents  on  a  system  of  compul- 
sory aid,  when  conducted  on  right  principles. 
During  the  administrations  of  Walpole — Chatham 
— Bute,  and  indeed  from  an  early  period,  until  the 
era  of  the  American  war,  the  operation  of  the  i 
poor  law  was  attended  with  no  such  results  as 
have  been  witnessed  since  the  passing  of  the  fatal 
measure  of  the  36th  Geo.  111.  ;  and  from  the 
practical  eflect  of  reforms  lately  introduced  into 
the  system  by  various  parishes,  it  is  fair  to  presume 
that  a  provision  for  the  indigent  may  be  main- 
tained, without  its  being  made  a  boon  to  idleness, 
and  a  fruitful  source  of  moral  degradation.  Indeed, 
sound  as  may  be  the  opinion  of  political  economists 
on  tins  subject,  and  consistent  as  it  may  be  with 
**  the  greatest  happiness  principle/'  in  a  general 
sense^  yet  it  is  quite  impossible  that  the  benevolent, 

Sjnerous,  and  charitable  community  of  Great 
ritain^  could  concur  in  any  measure  which  would 
expose  the  aged  and  infirm  portion  of  the  labour- 
ing population  to  perish  from  the  incapacity  of 
earning  tlie  means  of  subsistence,  on  the  plea  that 
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such  a  measure  would  amend  the  condition  of 
others.  The  question  of  the  abolition  of  the  poor 
law  cannot  be  entertained  ;  all  that  can  be  done  is, 
to  adopt  the  best  means  of  improving  its  operation. 
With  this  object,  the  commissioners  propose 
several  remedial  measures,  which  we  propose  con- 
secutively to  review. 

Remedial  ineasures.—The  situation  of  able  bodied 
paupers,  say  the  commissioners,  '*  should  not  be 
really  or  apparently  so  eligible  as  that  of  an  inde- 
pendent labourer  of  the  lowest  class  ;  every  penny 
which  tends  to  oppose  this  principle,  is  a  bounty 
on  indolence  and  vice/' — The  object  should  be,  to 
let  tlie  labourer  feel  that  the  parish  is  the  hardest 
taskmaster,  and  the  worst  paymaster  he  can 
find,  and  thus  induce  him  to  make  it  his  last 
and  not  his  first  resource.  Under  the  present 
system,  it  is  found  that  wherever  relief  is  permitted 
to  remain  eligible,  no  barrier  depending  on  the  in- 
vestigation of  cases  will  be  strong  enough  to  exclude 
abuse  and  fraud ;  the  only  true  test  is,  to  make  relief 
ineligible  except  to  those  who  are  absolutely  des- 
titute. This  principle,  coupled  with  the  immu- 
table determination  of  refusing  to  pay  a  supplement 
to  wages  out  of  the  poor's  fund,  has  been  adopted 
in  various  parishes,  witli  the  greatest  success.  The 
plan  of  several  jjarishes  lias  been  to  give  those  who 
applied  for  relief,  full  enipluymeut  by  piece-work, 
at  wages  something  below  the  ordinary  rate  paid 
to  the  independent  labourer.  In  others,  provided 
with  suitable  workhouses,  the  regulations  have 
been,  to  employ  the  inmates  with  the  object  of 
forming  industrious  habits  in  the  young,  and  of 
deterring  the  indolent.  ''  Into  such  a  house  none 
will  enter  voluntarily ;  work,  confinement,  and 
discipline,  will  deter  the  indolent  and  vicious,  and 
nothing  liut  extreme  necessity  will  inchice  any  to 
accept  the  c«mifort  which  must  be  obtained  by  the 
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surrender  of  their  free  agency,  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  their  accustomed  habits  and  gratifications." 
These  methods  seem  to  he  the  only  safe  tests  as  to 
the  necessity  of  the  applicants  ;  and  indeed  the 
most  effectual  means  of  relief  to  the  labouring 
poor.  We  shall  give,  in  a  comlensed  form,  a  few 
examples  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  adoption 
of  these  principles  : — 

**  At  Cookhiim,  the  effects  of  this  plan  weTe  the  conversion  oi 
able  bodied  paupers  iuto  independent  labourers  ;  about  sixty- 
three  heads  of  fnmilies  at  once  disappeared  from  the  poor's  books, 
and  the  wiiges  of  Ihe  fifreat  body  of  the  labourers  were  loiproved." 

In  Swallowfield,  **  all  the  able  bodied  paupers  left  the  work- 
house; the  claimants  diminished  in  number,  wages  improved, 
and  the  rates  fell  fifty  percent." 

At  Leckhamstcad,  **  forty -three  able  bodied  labourers  were 
formerly  chargeable  to  the  parish,  three  only  are  now  chargeable ; 
work  is  more  easily  obtained  at  fair  wages :  the  expenditure,  which 
during  the  five  years  preceding  the  cliange  was  4172/.,  became 
in  the  subsequent  five  years,  3000/." 

At  Southwell,  **  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  diminished  the 
first  year  of  the  introduction  of  the  system,  from  eighty  to  thirty, 
and  in  the  second  year  to  eleven.  The  total  decennial  charge 
preceding  the  change,  13,928/.,  became  in  the  ten  years  subse- 
quent, 4005/;' 

At  Hatfield,  where  the  marquis  of  Salisbury  has  been  zealous 
ill  brmging  into  action  useful  reform,  "  the  saving  of  expense  in 
ten  years,  amounts  to  14,000/. ;  all  the  independent  labourers 
find  work  within  the  parish,  and  wages  are  higher  than  in  any 
other  neighbotirLug  parish  where  a  similar  syatetn  is  not 
adopted.'^  * 

Mr.  Osier  furnishes  some  valiial»le  iu formation 
in  sm  account  of  tlie  improved  workhouse  system  at 
Falmouth  ; — 

**  In  1821  a  new  workhouse  was  built,  but  the  discipline  was 
inefficient;  subsequently  it  was  regidated  up«HJ  better  prin- 
ciples, and  all  proper  caseK  were  ordered  in,  The  eflfect  was  not 
only  to  rut  off  a  great  number  of  out  paupers*  hut  also  actually  to 
diminUh  the  number  m  the  house,  f  The  diminution  of  expense 
was  as  follows — 


•  Evidence  of  Rev,  J.  Faithful,  rector.     Appendix  A.  pt.  ii. 
f  We  have  not  space  to  give  the  report  verbatim ;  all  we  can 
do  is  to  give  the  subtitance  of  it. 
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The  last  year  before  the  new  workhouse. 
Ex  pe  nil  it  lire. 
Year  ending  1820  232  li., 

Select  vestry  and  workhouse,  but  without  discipline. 


1821  and  1822 

20Q0L,  population  1392 

1823  —  1S24  ,  . 

.  1794 

1825  —  1826  ,  , 

.  1634 

1827  —  1828  .  . 

.  1501 

1829  .  . 

.  1938* 

Introduction    of    moderate 

regularity  into  the  house, 

witlj  increased  strictness 

in  ordering  in    paupers     1830  .   .   .    1378 
Introduction     of     efficient 

discipline,  no  relief  given 

out  of  the  house  except  in 

casual  or  peculiar  cases — 

Average  1831  and  1832,  1090/,,  population  4701 

Tliese  are  a  few  of  the  numerous  cases  cited  in 
the  report,  illustrating  the  results  of  poor  law 
reform  hoth  m  towns  and  rural  districts ;  results 
w^hieh  lead  the  commissioners  to  conclude  that 
wliere  labourers  have  been  rendered  independent 
of  partial  relief,  except  in  w^ell  regulated  work- 
Iiouses,  their  industry  has  been  restored  and  im- 
proved ;  frugal  habits  have  been  created  or 
strengthened;  the  permanent  demand  for  labourers 
increased  ;  and  their  wages,  so  far  from  being 
depressed  by  the  increased  amount  of  hiljour  in  the 
market,  have  in  general  advanced  ;  tiie  number 
of  improvident  and  wretched  marriages  dimi- 
nished  ;  discontent  has  abated  ;  and  their  moral^ 
ami  social  condition  improved.  Hence  they  infer  that 
the  poor  laws  maybe  retained  as  a  resource  against 
want,  and  the  right  principles  of  civil  society  up- 
held, without  endangering  our  national  resources. 

Institution  of  a  central  board  of  cmnmissioners,  and 
its  powers. — The    commissioners  recommend  that 

•  The  excess  in  this  year  was  owing  to  a  cargo  of  distressed  J 
German  emigrants,  who  remained  for  several  monthfi^  their  vesselj 
being  unseaworthy.     The  extraordinary  charge  thus  incurred  in-^ 
eluded  a  rate  of  127/*  7s.  raised  expressly  for  contributing  to  th6 
hire  of  a  vessel  to  carry  them  to  their  destination* 
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the  entire  administration  of  the  poor  laws  shall  for 
the  future  centre  in  a  central  board  of  control, 
with  powers  to  regulate  workhouses  and  their  ge- 
neral management — incorporate  parishes  for  poor- 
house  management — to  enforce  a  uniform  system  of 
accounts— incorporate  parishes  for  the  appoint- 
ment and  payment  of  permanent  overseers,  and 
for  the  payment  of  public  iRhoiir —recommend ,  and 
remove  oncers  connected  with  the  relief'  of  the  poor — 
direct  parochial  supplies  to  be  by  contract  and  free 
competition — to  act^  incase  of  fraud,  as  public  pro- 
secutors—treat relief  as  a  loan,  and  recoverable 
under  the  59th  George  III.  c*  12,  i  29,  and  by 
attachment  of  wages— regulate  relief  by  appren- 
ticing children,  and  hereafter  to  inquire  into  the 
operation  of  the  laws  of  apprenticing  children, 
antl  of  the  regulations  of  the  board^ — regulate  relief 
to  vagrants  and  discharged  prisoners- — appoint  and 
remove  assistant  comraissionerSj  subordinate  offi-  j 
cers,  &c,,   and  report  annually. 

The   chief  object   of  centring   these   extensive  | 
powers  in  a  board  of  commissioners  is,  effectually  j 
to  abolish  out-door  relief,  concurrent  with  a  large 
extension    of  the    workhouse  system  under  more 
efficient  and  economical  regulations;  to  do,  in  fact> 
what  Mr,  Gilbert's  Act  proposed  in  1782^ — put  an 
end  to  the  sliameful  jobbiug  system  practised  by 
unworthy  overseers,  and  maintain  the  efficiency  of 
the  poor  law  in  its  legitimate  character* 

These  recommendations,  it  appears,  are  in  the 
main  approved  by  ministers.  To  give  effect  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  workhouse  system  ;  the  central  board,  I 
composed  of  three  commissioners,  may  order  work- 
houses to  be  built,  and  borrow  money  for  the  pur- 
pose on  the  security  of  parochial,  or  rather  district 
rates, — Out-door  relief  is  to  cease,  except  as  to 
medical  attendance,  and  in  particular  cases  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  board  ;  and  no  relief  is 
to  be   given    except    by  the  board  of  guardians. 
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The  reconimendations  as  to  the  dismissal  of  i 
ried  parochial  officers;  as  to  contracts^  and  nlso  a» 
to  settlements  and  bastardy,   are  to  be  cotifirmed.* 
All  heads  of  settlement^  except  birth,   parentage, 
and    marriage,    are   to    be    abolishrd.  —  Chi!ilri»ti| 
hereafter  born,    to  follow  tlie  parents'  scttli»mfu|i 
till  the  age  of  16^  and  then  revert  to  a  birth  settle- 
ment.     Persons  to  be  presumed  born  where  firsfcj 
known  to  have  existed.       Bastards  to  follow  their 
mother's  settlement  till  16.— The  mother  of  illepri- 
timate    children   honnd    to   maintain   them.     The 
commissioners  may  summon  individuals  before  them 
to  give  evidence  and  produce  accounts  ;  and  may 
commit,  at  pleasure^  such   persons   to  the  count 
gaol  for  one  month,  who  will  possess  no  ru/hi  aj 
appeal  to  the  cinU  courts,    but  who  may  proceed 
against  the  commissioners  by  indictment. |    Such, 
we  believe,  are  the  chief  provisions  of  the  bill  now 
before    parliament.  |  —  Immediate    perfection    in 
measures  purporting  to  effect  so  great  a  tranffitton 


m^Tffii 


*  Although  varioui  instancet  are  adduced  of  the  bentfidml 
effbeU  lesulticg  from  the  appointment  of  •aladed  oSeen ;  yet 
the  question  of  expense  imposes  very  important  ebjectlofit  to_tlie 
geiusal  adoption  of  the  plan<  If,  for  initajtee,  a  lalifiid 
warn  appointed  to  mperintend  tlie  dUbunefneota  for 
paridiea,  at  a  lalary  of  1 50/.  per  annum,  a  ttipend  hf  no 
fOEfienhre  where  great  truit  ia  impoted,  ruk  tiiciiiTad« 
reqniredt  and  impajtial  and  independent  conduct  InHtipmmM^ 
Ike  duDge  would  be  no  leai  than  40]»250t  per  i 
ktiug  die  wmmba  of  parishet  at  ia,700,  Thk  expoMe  k  to 
gicat,  tibai  paritameni  will  pame  ere  tliey  otmcm  m  fie  mifmwai 
admplioii  uT  ^  plan;  allhon^  bi  doiaeiy  peopled  dlHskta  k 
w^  be  aconoakaL  In  tbuily  peopled  Al«irt%  ikc  Sooteh 
plan  appears  mnm  wmttiMt ;  and  if  the  aeceMary  arndbodty  waa 
oi  oonsiSDeo  s^eaDaewsOiucya  wO  i 
Ibe  MtntfiaBs  iMA  dbe  Aci  ol  1»4  wiQ 
i  of  tbe  new  if  rtoa  wii^  be  i 


wMe  tJbe  Bin  li  I 

it  win 
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in  the  accustomed  system  of  administering  the 
poor  lawB,  cannot  l>e  expocted,  and  time  will  be 
required  to  sliew  the  efficacy  or  inefficacy  of  the 
proposed  reforms  •  to  correct  that  which  works  ill, 
and  to  confirm  that  which  works  well.  None  of 
the  various  plans  of  poor  law  reform,  which 
during  the  last  forty  years  have  received  legislative 
sanction,  have  been  tonnd  eftective;  and  the  evil  of 
the  abusive  system  has  been  rapidly  growings  in 
spite  of  every  attempt  to  arrest  it.  The  importance 
of  success  is  so  supreme^  and  the  evils  to  be  over- 
come so  inveterate^  that  those  who  feel  a  deep 
interest  in  the  conservation  of  British  resources, 
and  the  spread  of  independence  and  intelligence 
among  the  labouring  classes,  will  concur  in  strong 
measures  to  attain  the  one  by  eradicating  the  other- 
Yet  the  institution  of  such  a  trhimrlrate  as  a  board 
of  three  commissioners,  clothed  with  such  ex- 
tensive — we  would  say,  dangerous — powers  and 
patronage  as  arc  now  proposed  to  be  given j  appears 
little  suited  to  the  British  character  or  constitution, 
and  objectionable,  both  in  a  political  and  financial 
point  of  view.  We  cannot  l*ut  think,  that  if  the 
Scotch  system  of  administering  relief  had  served 
as  the  model  for  English  imitation,  a  more  econo- 
mical, more  constitutional,  and  equalW  efficient 
plan  would  have  been  the  result.*      The  power 

*  In  Scotland,  the  funds  collected  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
scarcely  amount  to  100,000^.  per  annum;  and  are  derived  from 
voluntary  subscriptions,  fines  for  immoralities,  baptismal,  mar- 
ritigt%  and  funeral  foes,  bequeathed  legacies,  dowers  in  land,  and 
occnsionally  by  a  moderate  levy  on  the  inhabitants.  The  number 
of  poor,  or  rather  of  those  receiving  parochial  relief,  scareely 
anionntA  to  one-fifth  the  English  proportion  to  the  population* 

The  main  cause  of  the  |^eat  excess  of  padpenam  in  England, 
is  the  corruption  of  principle  ;  but  the  ditference  in  the  plan 
of  management  has  efTectually  retained  in  Scotland,  that  which 
has  been  long  lost  in  England,  viz.—"  the  original  uhject  of 
the  fund." 

In  England,  the  total  management  of  the  fund  being  vested  iu 
annually    eljosen    overseers,    frequently    unacquainted    with    the 
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given  to  the  commissioners  to  commit ' '  at  pleasure^ 
any  witness  they  may  choose  to  summon  hefore 
tlieni,  seems  to  be  quite  unnecessary,  and  opposed 
to  the  genius  of  the  British  constitution  ;  it,  in 
fact,  is  nearly  allied  to  the  resuscitation  of  the 
star-chamber,  and  the  practical  abolition  of  habeas 
corpus,  significantly  termed  the  bulwark  of  British 
liberties.  We  are  not  to  consider  what  this  notable 
board  will  do,  but  wliat  it  can  do.  It  can  summon 
witnesses  before  itself,  and  propose  questions ; 
these  questions  may  be  answered  to  the  full  ability 
of  the  party  examined  ;  yet,  at  their  caprice,  the 
commissioners  may  think  otherwise,  and  commit 
the  party  to  prison,  to  give  him  time  to  revive  his 
memory  ;  at  the  end  of  the  month,  they  act  in  the 
same  way,  to  tlie  same  party  ;  and  to  what  length 
this  power  may  be  extended,  or  how  many  peo- 
ple may  be  immured  by  these  governing  com- 
raissioners,  or  for  how  long,  without  the  power 
of  appeal,  it  is  impossible  to  say  :  this  kind  of  legal 
torture  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  false  witness  than 
true  evidence.  We  do  not  suppose  that  the  com- 
missioners ivilt  exercise  this  absolute  prerogative, 
but  they  can  do  so;  and  laws,  we  presume,  ought 
to  oppose  both  will  and  power  to  do  wrong.  In- 
deed it  seems  prol>able  that  this  power  will  very 
rarely,  perhaps  never,  be  exercised;  for  the  public 
mind  is  so  opposed  to  it,  that  should  it  be  brought 
into  action,  "  the  pressure  from  without*'  wouhl 
overturn  tlie  whole  fabric  ;  it  being  quite  impos- 
sible tiiat  flagrant  injustice  could  long  reign  in  tliis 
country.     If  it  is  thought  necessary  to  give  such  a 

circumstances  of  those  applying  for  relief,  antl  sometimes  inter- 
ested in  perpetuating  abuse,  that  due  discrimination,  which  is  sa 
essential  in  the  disbursement  of  a  charitable  fund,  is  unpractised  ; 
while  in  Scotland,  the  execution  being  vested  in  such  men  as 
landlords,  clergymen,  or  deacons,  whose  functions  are  permanent, 
a  more  inlimafe  acquaintance  with  the  habitual  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district,  is  acquired ;  greater  discrimination  is 
used,  and  more  salutary  cfTects  the  consequence* 
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power  to  the  board,  why  not  give  the  party  com- 
mitted the  right  of  appeal  on  giving  security  for 
the  costs?  Such  a  plan  is  found  eftective  in 
various  instances  against  vexatious  suits ;  and  un- 
der such  restrictions^  none  w^ould  appeal  who  were 
not  conscious  of  having  suffered  injustice. 

To  another  part  of  this  Bill^  as  proposed  by  the 
government,  tliere  seems  firm  ground  for  objection  ; 
we  allude  to  that  clause  which  burdens  the  mother 
of  an  illegitimate  with  its  entire  support.  It 
certainly,  from  the  numerous  instances  of  false 
swearing  adduced,  and  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the 
guilt  on  the  [jutative  father,  is  a  difficult  question  to 
deal  with  ;  l>ut  the  eftect  of  the  measure  will  be  to 
save  the  lather's  income  at  the  expense  of  the  parish, 
^hich,  in  many  cases,  will  be  burdened  with  the 
support  of  the  illegitimate  ;  and  hence  the  expense 
of  maintaining  the  poor  be  proportionably  in- 
creased* 

Economy  of  inamtaming  the  poor  hi  large  or  small 
collectice  bodies. — Mucli  useful  evidence  was  ad- 
duced before  the  committee,  on  the  comparative 
economy  of  maintaining  the  poor  in  large  or  small 
collective  bodies  ;  and  the  comparative  efficiency 
of  large  and  small  work-houses,  or  more  properly, 
poor-houses. 

On  this  subject,  Mr,  Mott  states,  that  if  the 
maintenance  of  500  persons  cost  10/.  per  head,  1000 
would  cost  9/.  per  head.*  In  large  work-houses, 
economy  is  practical>le  by  an  appropriate  elassifica- 
lion  of  Ihe  inmates,  and  hence  varying  the  nature 
of  the  supplies  :  for  instance,  in  the  smaller  work- 
houses, the  children  receive  nearly  the  same  diet  as 
the  adults;  when,  if  they  were  separated,  they  might 
receive  a  diet  both  cheaper  and  more  wholesome* 

The  relative  economy  in  maintaining  the  poor 

in  large  and  small  parishes,  is  |>ractically  anil  very 

•  See  iho  Cominittee  Rrj>f>rt,  page  3U. 
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tbrcibly  illustrated,  by  returns  from  seveu  counties* 
of  the  expense  of  poor  rates  per  bead,  in  the 
largest^  the  intermediate,  and  the  least  parishes. 
We  have  not  space  to  give  the  whole  of  this  return, 
but  the  following  will  shew  the  general  result : — 

Tn  the  67  largest  parishes,  containing  a  population  of  178,208, 
or  an  average  of  2660  inhabitants,  the  contribution 


per  head  was      ,     .     ,     ,      . 
—     66  intermediate  ditto         7S9 
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The  economy  attendant  on  the  incorporation  of 
rural  districts  is  also  proved  by  a  comparison  of 
the  expense  of  tlie  eight  unincorporated  hundreds 
of  Suffolk,  with  that  of  the  nine  incorporated  hun- 
dreds of  the  same  county.  Making  the  calculation 
OE  the  basis  of  the  real  property  assessment  in 
1815,  it  appears  that  the  expense  of  maintaining 
the  poor,  from  the  years  1824  to  18;]1,  was  53  per 
cent*  in  favour  of  the  incorporated  hundreds. 

Added  to  the  advantages  in  point  of  economy, 
which  would  attend  the  plan  of  incorporating 
parishes,  there  are  others  which  claim  an  equal 
approvah  By  this  means,  numerous  capacities 
will  be  brought  into  one  centre,  providing  a 
greater  power  of  applying  labour  to  useful  pur- 
poses. The  inmates  of  a  district  work-house, 
especially  in  large  establishments,  may  be  variously 
classed,  according  to  the  varied  employments 
they  have  heretofore  followed.  The  supply  of  the 
articles  consumed  in  the  work-houses,  the  necessary 
repairs,  and  perhaps  the  cultivation  of  the  grounds 
attached,  would  provide  useful  sources  of  employ- 
ment. All  these  advantages,  which  in  fact  are 
more  important  as  a  check  against  indolence,  than 

•  Bedfordshire,  Berks,  Bucks,  Cambridge,  Chester,  Cornwall, 

and  Cumberland. 
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as  a  source  of  profit,  are  lost  iu  parishes  unpro* 
vided  with  work-houses,  or  possessing  them  on  an 
inefficient  scale.  In  such  parishes  where  the 
treatment  of  the  poor  has  been  left  to  an  unpaid 
overseer,  the  trouble  of  superintendence  has  tended 
to  disconnect  utility  with  employment.  The  hitter 
has  been  provided  by  various  useless  expedients  ; 
such  as  sending  paupers  on  fictitious  errands  with 
baskets  full  of  stones  ;  or  with  blank  paper  directed 
as  letters,  and  by  other  devices  of  the  same  nature, 
obviously  intended  to  torment  them.*  However 
degraded  a  man's  condition  may  be,  lie  revolts  at 
such  contrivances.  Employment,  only,  is  not  the 
one  thing  needful ;  it  must  be  useful  employment. 
Every  man,  with  a  spark  of  human  feeling  in  his 
composition,  is  conscious  that  his  labour  should  be 
beneficial  and  productive.  Even  the  prisoners  at 
the  Brixton  House  of  Correction  feel  indignant  at 
''grinding  the  wind;t''  ^^nd  every  human  being 
feels  a  kind  of  natural  satisfaction  in  the  conscious- 
ness  that  he  is  usefullii  employed  :  nay,  we  wouhJ 
say  more,  he  feels  the  moral  obligation  of  being 
useful  in  his  generation. 

Question  as  to  existence  of  a  surplus  of  agricultural 
labourers^  and  the  effect  of  the  poor  laics  on  inarriage^'^ 
bastardy^  and  popiaatmi  discussed, — The  question  as 
to  the  actual  existence  of  a  surplus  body  of  labourers 
in  the  agricultural  districts,  is  very  problematical ; 
and  although  the  commissioners  seem  to  recom- 
mend measures  for  facilitating  emigration,  they^ 
produce  no  evidence  to  prove,  that,  under  a 
good  system  of  management,  the  supply  of 
labour  exceeds  the  actual  demand  for  it.  They 
say,  "the  present  state  of  the  administration  of 
the  poor  law,  does  not  allow  us  to  ascertain  in 
a  great  majority  of  the  parishes  we  have  re- 
ferred to,  what  the  demand  for  labour  would  be, 
if  work   were  sought  with  energy  and  performed 

•   Report,  1H34,        f  AddrcAs  to  the  Working  Classes,  1832. 
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with  diligence  ;  and  further,  we  have  already  had 
to  state,  amongst  the  most  gTatifying  rcsnlts  of 
poor  laws,  that  the  dispauperised  hiboiirers  have 
Ibaiid  eniploymeot  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
most  sanguine  friend  of  the  cliange  could  have 
anticipated/' 

The  commissioners  are  yet  decidedly  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  there  is,  and  v^hile  a  system  of 
compulsory  relief  for  the  poor  is  maintained  that 
there  will  continue  to  he,  a  surplus  quantity  of  la- 
bourers ;  founding  their  reasoning  upon  the  encou- 
ragement to  marriage  held  out  by  tlie  ]>oor  laws, 
and  the  increase  of  population  in  the  rural  districts. 
The  report  says,  *'  that  one  of  the  most  unquestion- 
able effects  of  the  poor  law  is  the  encouragement 
and  increase  of  improvident  marriages;  "  an  unqua- 
lified statement,  which  we  think  is  satisfactorily 
confuted  by  the  evidence  furnished  in  the  popu- 
lation returns  of  1831*  The  general  tenor  of  the 
late  report  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  labouring  classes  marry  with  a 
view  ot  obtaining  an  enlarged  weekly  allowance: 
such  may  indeed  appear  to  be  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  compulsory  nature  of  relief  afforded 
to  the  poor;  but  that  such  is  the  practical  effect,  in  a 
general  sense,  is  disproved  by  the  clearest  evidence. 

We  have  already  shewn  (p.  207)  the  inferior 
proportion  of  nmrnages  in  the  agriculturaL  com- 
pared with  the  manufacturing  counties.  We  shall 
here,  however,  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  refer- 
ence, give  a  few  more  comparisons  : 

Proportion  of  marriages  to  the  poimlation. 

Marmfactuniig  counties.  Agricultural  counties. 

York       City      and  Essex 1  in  154 

Ainaty 1  in  113  Berks    ..,..,.   1  in  149 

Gloucestershire     ,  .   1  io  117  Wilts.  .......   I  in  148 

Warwick     ,   .  .   .   ,   1  in  120  Somerset     .....    1  in  147 

York  (West  Riding)  1  in  131 

Average     ,  1  in  120 J  Average     .   ,    .    1  in  149^ 


4 
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These  returns  shew,  that  in  the  niaiiufacturing 
coiiuties,  where  the  population  is  cliieSy  concen- 
trated in  towns,  and  where  tiie  allowance  system 
is  coniparatively  little  known,  the  marriages  are! 
one-fourth,  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  numerous 
than  in  the  agricultural  counties,  where  the  poor 
law  reigns  in  all  its  corrupted  sovereignty.    Ireland] 
furnishes  a  proof  that  the  poor  law  is  not  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  improvident  marriages.     Ireland,  in' 
which  there  is  not,  nor  ever  has  been  any  provision 
for  the  poor,  is  the  very  tlieatre  whereon  all  the 
evils  of  such  marriages  arc  exliibited  :   without  a 
poor  law,  she  has  outstripped  all  other  countries  in 
impruvident  marriages  ;   indeed,  tlie  evidence  ad- 
duced before  the  commissioners  tends  to  prove  that^ 
the  Englisli  poor  law,  so  far  from  having  a  general 
tendency    to    promote    marriage,    rather   imposes 
obstacles  to  legal  matrimony,  and  banefuUy  drives 
the  multitude  to  liabits  of  concubinage.     Let  us 
look  to  the  evidence  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Doclgson,  of  Cumberland,  says  **  \vc\  ;it  this  time,  in  our 
parish,  are  supporting  two  bastard  rliildren,  whose  mothers  have 
landed  fi roper ty  of  their  own,  and  would  not  marry  the  father  of 
tlieir  children.  The  daughters  of  some  farmers  and  even  land 
owneri*,  who  keep  their  daugjhters'  bastard  children  with  them, 
regularly  keep  back  the  poor  rate,  to  meet  the  parish  allowance  for 
iheir  daughters'  bastards."* 

Captain  Prin«:le  says,  **  that  the  allowance  made  to  the  mother 
for  the  siipport  of  her  child  ia  an  encouragement  to  the  offence." 

Mr,  Sewell,  of  Swaffliam,  after  giving  some  strong  illustrations 
of  inducements  beld  out  to  concubinage  by  the  poor  law»  says, 
**  a  bastard  child  is  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  valuable  to 
a  parent  (on  the  scale  of  allow  ance)  than  a  legitimate  child.  The 
premium  upon  want  of  chastity,  perjury,  and  extortion,  is  bere 
very  obvious,  it  is  considered  a  good  speculation  to  many  a 
woman  who  can  bring  to  her  husband  a  fortune  of  one  or  two  bas- 
tard a/' f 

The  evidence  throiighoot  is  ample  in  proof  of 
the  encouragement  given  by  the  poor  and  bastardy 

•  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  wbat  is  meant,— It  evidently 
means,  some  farmers,  and  even  landlords,  whose  daugbtcrs  having 
bastard  children,  living  with  them,  regularly  keep  back,  &c, 

f  See  Committee  Report,  1331,  pp.  160— 7  L 
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laws  to  the  crime  of  conciibioage.  A  reference 
to  tlie  returns  of  the  number  of  illegitimate  cliildren 
born  in  the  year  1830,  will  confirm  the  aliove 
testimony.  This  document  shews  that  tlie  illegi- 
timate l>irths  are  proportionally  much  less  nume- 
rous in  the  towns  than  in  the  country.  The  total 
number  of  illegitimate  children  born  in  England 
and  Wales  in  the  above  year  was  20,039,  of  whom 
IU,147  were  males  and  9892  females,  being  about 
as  1  in  19  to  the  total  number  of  l>irtbs.  In  Mid- 
dlesex (the  metropolis  county)  the  proportion  was 
only  as  1  in  38,  while  in  Pembrokeshire  it  was  as 
1  in  8,  and  in  Radnor  1  in  7.  The  diminished 
ratio  in  Middlesex  may  be  deemed  remarkable, 
considering  the  opposite  result  in  a  neighbouring 
nation,  in  the  capital  of  which  the  illegitimate 
births  are  as  1  in  2,  while  iu  the  provinces  they 
are  only  as  1  in  14*  (see  p,  44  «,).  Notwithstanding 
this  very  large  excess  of  illegitimate  births  in  the 
country  compared  with  the  towns,  still  the  ratio  of 
the  increase  of  population  is  very  greatly  inferior. 
This  fact  we  shall  again  illustrate,  by  comparing 
the  actual  increase  in  the  manufacturing  and  the 
agricultural  districts  during  the  decade  ending 
183L 

Increase  of  population. 

Majinraclunng  counties.  Agricultural  counties 

Chester 24  per  cent,  York  North  Riding  2  percent. 

Warwick    ....  23     ditto  Rutland    ,   ,  .   .   ,  5     ditto 

YorkWest  Riding  22     ditto  Herefordshire     ,   .  7     ditto 

Stafford 19     ditto  Wilta 8     ditto 


Average  increase  22  Average  increase  5^ 

•  This  apparent  tlisparagcnient  may  in  some  degree  exist  in 
applying  the  word  illegitimate  to  all  who  are  deposited  in  the 
hospitals  for  the  reception  of  les  enfans  trouvfs,  and  who  are  in 
many  cases  the  children  of  wedded  parents  who  are  too  poor  to 
maintain  them.  In  England^  this  grievous  necessity  is  obviated 
by  the  poor  laws.  The  opnlence  of  the  British  raetropolia,  as 
well  as  its  density  of  population,  facilitates  the  concealment  of 
illegitimate  births,  The  so-called  Foundling  Hospital  has  long 
ceased  to  be  so  in  realitv* 
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Thus  the  ratio  of  increase  has  been  four-fold  in 
favour  of  the  mauufacturiDg  districts,  in  the  face 
of  a  very  large  inferiority  in  the  proportion  of  ille- 
gitimate births.     Where  could  we  find  a  stronger 
proof  tliat  the  poor  law  does  not  tend  to  promote 
population  by  offering  encouragement  to  impro- 
vident marriages  ?    That  the  crime  of  concubinage] 
occasionally  leads  to  matrimony  we  admit,  and  wej 
by  no  means  doubt  the  veracity  of  the  partiettlnr] 
cases  cited  in  evidence ;  but  that  the  general  ten- 
dency of  the  poor  law  is  to  promote  population  by] 
encouraging  improvident  marriages,   is  disproved 
by  the  general  results. 

The  commissioners'  report  gives  a  very  different 
colouring  as  to  the  eflect  of  the  poor  law  on  popu- 
lation ;  and  while  urging  the  government  to  the 
impolitic  encouragement  of  emigration^  says,  - — 
**  not  only  has  an  increase  of  population,  which 
would  have  been  heretofore  deemed  extraordinary 
iu  a  long  settled  country,  taken  place  in  the 
manufacturing  conntieSj  but  the  increase  has  been 
nearly  as  rapid  in  those  purely  agricultural  districts 
from  which  we  have  received  such  general  com- 
plaints of  a  decrease  of  the  capital  of  the  farmers/' 
To  illustrate  this  allegation,  it  refers  to  a  few  agri- 
cultural counties  which  shew  the  largest  increase ; 
in  these  it  includes  Buckinghamshire,  which  it 
says  has  increased  in  population  nineteen  per  cent, 
during  the  decade  ending  1831.*  We  certainly 
felt  some  surprise  at  seeing  so  large  an  expansion 
of  numbers  in  a  county  which  may  be  termed 
purely  agricultural,  and  where  no  excessive  growth 
of  towns  seems  to  warrant  such  a  result ;  but  on 
referring  to  the  population  returns,  we  find  the 
inhabitants  of  the  county  to  number,  in  1821, 
1:M,U(>8;  and  iu  ls31,  146,o29;  shewing  an  in- 
crease of  f>i  instead  of  nineteen  per  cent*  — an 
error  fuutcrially  (iflbcting  tlie  basis  on  which  the 
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reasoQiDg  and  conclusion  of  the  commissioners  are 
founded ;  and  the  more  unfortunate,  and  we 
would  say  fatal,  as  it  concurs  to  induce  them  to 
recommend,  *'that  the  vestry  of  each  parish  be 
empowered  to  raise  money  for  the  purpose  of  faci- 
litating emigration/'*  It  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
where  the  public  pay  so  high  a  price  for  the  talent 
employed  in  collecting  information  and  in  inves- 
tigating the  causes  of  abuse,  that  more  accuracy  has 
not  been  observed  in  the  compilation  of  this  report ; 
and  tliat  the  government  should  be  induced  upon 
falscjor,  to  usea milder  term,  erroneous  data,  blindly 
to  concur  in  a  recommendation  decidedly  opposed 
to  sound  principles  of  practical  economy.  Had  the 
commissioners  more  closely  examined  the  late 
population  returns,  they  would  have  found  that 
almost  every  agricultural  county  shews  an  inferior 
ratio  of  increase  in  the  decade  ending  1831,  com- 
pared with  1821  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that 
almost  every  manufacturing  county  shews  a  com 
parative  sujjerior  ratio  of  increase,— proving  that 
the  addition  to  the  number  of  consumers  of  farming 
produce  far  surpasses  that  of  the  producers  of  it, 
and  implying  a  growing  demand  for  agricultural 
labour.  The  abolition  of  the  out-door  allowance 
system  will  sufficiently  facilitate  the  e(|uipoise  of 
demand  and  supply,  without  the  qnack  system  of 
burdening  parishes  with  heavy  debts  for  property 
expended  in  transporting  the  elite  of  the  popu- 
lation,!     rhe  existence  of  these  errors  in  the  re- 

•  Report,  p*  357. 

•f-  By  a  reference  to  our  table  of  the  ages  of  the  iBhabitants  of 
England  and  AVales  (p.  287),  it  will  be  seen,  that  tbe  number  of 
males  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty-nine  does  not, 
even  in  the  present  year,  much  exceed  1,300,000:  of  these  about 
1,000,000  may  be  termed  the  operative  classes  ;  and  it  is  almost 
entirely  on  this  class  that  the  emigration  system  will  act.  When 
we  consider  that  one  man's  labour  is  equal  to  tbe  maintenance  of 
eight  people,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  loss  of  productive 
power  in  sending  any  material  portion  of  this  class  out  of  the 
country.       Every  man  who  emigrates,  takes  with  him  the  pro- 
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port  is  the  more  unfortunate,  as  it  seems  to  give  an 
additional  hue  to  that  manifest  overcolouring  which  i 
characterises  it,  tending  to  bear  out  the  professed  j 
and  well  known  indimdual  opinions  of  some  of  it 
founders,  against  any  system  of  compulsory  relief 
for  the  poor.     We  will  not  trust  ourselves  to  say " 
more  on  the  subject  of  emigration ;  our  opinions 
are  freely  expressed — pp.  279  to  283. 

The  poor  law  has  undoubtedly  heretofore  tended 
to  retard  the  adaptation  of  the  supply  to  the  demand  j 
for  agricultural  labour; — it  has  tended  to  retain  an  | 
undue  proportion  of  labourers  in  the  country  which 
would  have  been  more  profitably  employed  in  the 
towns  ; — and  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  thei 
first  effect  of  a  general  refusal  to  '*  make  up'*  w^ages 
will   be  to  throw  a  large  body  of  agricultural  la- 
bourers on  the  parisli  resources,  and  be  attended 
with  no  little  degree  of  suffering.    What  proportion 
of  this  number  may  constitute  a  surplus,  cannot  be 
determined.  However,  we  shall  attempt  an  estimate. 

We  sliall  assume  the  total  number  of  persons 
receiving  parochial  aid,  under  all  the  varied  forms, 
to  be  in  round  numbers,  1, 200,000  (see  table, 
page  309),  a  calculation  formed  on  the  average  of 
the  last  ten  years.  This  number  we  class  as  under 
(taking  as  data  the  tables  of  1813,  14  and  15). 

Persons  permanently  relieved  in  workhouses     100»000 

Ditto  nut  of  workhouses 500,000 

Pariahioners  occasionally  relieved       *     .     .     1300,000 

1,200,000 

This  number  we  divide  into  three  classes  : — 
1.  Those  incapable  of  labour.  2.  Able-bodied 
paupers  receiving  a  supplement  to  wages  from  the 
parish  funds.  3.  Those  totally  dependent  on  the 
parish  funds  from  want  of  employment. 

viHion  for,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  means  of  providing  for 
wjven  people  ;  ao  that  if  the  government  by  means  of  bounties  on 
emigration,  ncnil  away  annyally  50,000  men,  they  destroy  the 
mo;ms  of  Hiihsii^tonee  for  350,000  people ;  hut  this  is  not  all*  they 
hurden  the  impoverished  nation  with  a  deht  for  eOcetin^  this  de- 
dtructiuri,     Thi«  reasoning  may  provoke  a  smilej  hut  it  is  true. 
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Pftuptrs  iDca* 
pftble  of  labour 


Poor  reccivmg 

pan>ctiikil  relief 

as  suppleinenl 

to  wages. 


Of  600,000  persons  re^^ 
ceiving  relief,  chiefly  as 
a  supplement  to  wiiges^ 
we    shiiU    afisume   one- 1 
fifteenth   to   be   proper  ( 
objects  of  charity,  from 
il]  heal  til  or  casual  ab- 
sence of  employment  .  ^ 

Of  those  permanently  re-' 
lieved  in  work*bouse8 
(100,000),  we  assume 
twelve-lifteentha  to  be 
incapable  of  labour     . 

Of  those  pennanently 
relieved  out  of  work* 
houses  (500,000),  wc 
assume  also  twelve-fif- 
teenths to  be  incapable  of 
labor,  including  children/ 


40,000 


80,000 


400|000 


TotaJ 


520,000 


Ptupera  totally 

depeadent  froin 

ab^i'nce  of 

em  ploy  me  at 


360,000 


560,000 


20,000 


100,000* 


1 20,000 


The  third  column  gives  1 20,000  as  the  estimaled 
body  of  surplus  laliourers,  The  number  to  whom 
a  supplement  to  wages  is  paid,  is  500,000,  being 
about  seven-eigliths  of  the  tutiil  ouiaber  of  agri- 
cultural labourers. 

Questmt  as  to  the  policy  of  einphyying  the  redundant 
bodif  of  tahonrers  in  colonising  waste  lands  dkcussed^ 
and  deficiency  of  aymnlfitnd  productiims.^^lf  the 
effect  of  the  measures  now  before  parliament,  will 
be  to  identify  a  surplus  body  nf  lalKiurers  number* 
ing  120,000,  we  cannot  but  think  that  some  mea- 
sure for  employing  them  in  that  branch  of  pro- 
ductive industry  the  most  suitable  to  their  capacities, 
would  be  both  politic  and  necessary.  The  ex- 
tension of  our  agTiculture,  if  the  means  are  at 
hand,  appears,  from  the  investigation  of  our  wants 
in  a  national  sense,  and  from  the  quality  of  our 
•  This  includes  those  uselessly  employed,  and  paid  by  the  parish, 
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surplus  productive  power  in  a  particular  sense,  to 
be  that  which  cUiims  the  first  cousideration. 

We  shall  cursorily  refer  to  the  average  annual 
amount  of  the  deficiency  of  our  agricultural  pro- 
duce to  meet  the  coDsumption. 

In  computiog  this  deficiency,  we  pass  over  the 
years  of  war, — when  indeed  it  would  appear  on  a 
much  larger  scale, — and  revert  only  to  the  com- 
niencemeut  of  the  present  peaceful  period. 

The  following  is  the  quantity  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  peas,  and  beans,  imported  and  exported 
(exclusive  of  Irish  produce)  for  the  seven  veal's 
ending  1830:— 


Of  wlitch  were  re- 
exported 


WheaL      Bailey  and  Kye,         OaU. 

Qr&.  Qm.  grs. 

5,970,000     1,822,000     8  J  10,000 


Peas  and  i 
Beans, 

54a,ooaI 


970,000        268,000         232,000       50,000 


Leaving  for  home 

consumption  .     4,994,000     1,554,000     7,828,000     493,000 


Average    annual 

deficiency     •     .      713,400        222,000     1,118,000      70,000 

During  the  years  1821  to  18*23,  the  British 
ports  were  closetl  against  tlie  importation  of  foreign 
corn.  The  follownig  will  shew  the  quantity  of 
foreign  grain  imported  and  exported,  for  the  seven 
years  ending  1830;  — 


1  Imported 
He-exported 


Wheat.      Bailey  aud  Uye.        Oftte* 
Qrs.  Qrs.  Qre. 

4,850,000     1,715,000     4,722,000 
550,000         120,000         150,000 


Peai  tikd 

Beam. 

Qn. 

450,000 
50,000 


Leaving  for  home 

consumption  .     4,300,000 


1,595,000     4,572,000     400,000 


Annual   average 

deficiency       .         614,000        228,000        653,000       57,000 

Annual  average  deficiency  for  the  two  periods. 

065,000        225,000         880,000       64,000 

This  importation  of  corn  forms  l*iit  a  portion  of 
our  purchaser  of  foreign  agricultural  productions  : 
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seeds  and    dairy   produce   are   brought   in    large 
quantities  from   Holland   and  the   Baltic  states. 

The  annual  average  amount  of  the  importations 
of  these  commodities  is  subjoined. 


bushelt, 
1,250,000 


bushels. 
1,500,000 


CAiiiiy-ae«<]. 

Duller. 

Cheese^ 

busbeli. 

cwts. 

QVtlS^ 

50,000 

195,000 

9:*,ooo 

These  importations  cost  the  nation  annually 
about  three  millions  and  a  lialf  sterling,  of  which 
the  greater  part  might  be  saved ^  and  industrious 
habits  encouraged,  by  the  cultivation  of  a  portion 
of  the  Britisli  waste  lands.  No  complaint  is  more 
general  than  the  difficulty  of  finding  profitable 
investment  for  money  :  and  while  capitalists  are 
found  ready  to  invest  property  in  the  frail  se- 
curities of  foreign  gov^ernments,  at  low  rates  of 
interest,  and  in  any  plausible^  speculative  undertak- 
ing  of  the  day ;— nay,  even  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
wilds  of  Canada,  and  the  more  remote  regions  of 
Australia,  few  seem  disposed  to  advance  the  ne- 
cessary means  for  consummating  a  great  national 
improvement,  l>y  the  cultivation  of  lands  at  home, 
wliich,  under  due  protection,  would  aflbrd  more 
ample  remuneration.  We  shall  liere  attempt  an 
estimate  of  tlie  quantity  of  waste  land  in  the 
various  English  and  Welsh  counties. 

Tables  of  the  adtivated  and  unctdtivated  area  of 
MnglandandWales.^ln  the  preface  to  the  abstract 
of  the  population  returns,  printed  in  1834,  we  find 
a  table  of  the  superficial  area  of  the  English  and 
Welsh  counties ;  and  Mr.  Marshall's  book  con* 
tains  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  acres  of  land  in 
tillage  and  pasture,  and  the  number  of  acres  re- 
maining in  waste  and  wood  land.  From  these  and 
other  documents,  founded  on  good  authority,  we 
have  compiled  the  following  table,  where  it  ap- 
pears that  the  quantity  of  land  still  uncultivated, 
is  abundantly  sufficient  for  the  employment  of  the 
entire  surplus  of  agricultural  labour. 
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^H              Table,  shewing  the  area  of  the  several  English  counties,  quau-        ^| 

^H           tity  of  land  in  tillage  and  in  patsurage,  and  the 

*  quantity  remaining        ^| 

^H           uncultivated,   oe 

in  wood  land,  roads,  cove 

red  with 

buildings,        ^| 

water»  &c. 

Wasteand 

Counties. 

Total  area. 

In  tillage. 

In  |Muture« 

Toul 
cultivated* 

wood,  or 
in  toi^ns, 

roads, 
rivers.  &c. 

M 

Acrei. 

Acrcv. 

Acres* 

Acrca, 

Acres. 

Lincoln&hirc 

1.67  LO40 

400.000 

1,100,000 

l.SOO.OOO 

171,040 

■ 

H^ 

York.    W«t  ) 
Riding .    .  J 

1,658,640 

350,000 

700.000 

1,050.000 

608.640 

I 

Devon     *     .    . 

1,654,400 

400.000 

800.000 

1,200.000 

464,400 

^ 

York»    North  1 
Riding  .       i 

1,315,200 

273.000 

187,000 

460,000 

855,200 

Norfolk    ,     .      , 

1.295.360 

730,000 

263,000 

993,000 

302,360 

Northumberland 

1,197.440 

150,000 

650,000 

800.000 

397,440 

1 

Liaeashire  .     . 

1,130.240 

450.000 

350,000 

800,000 

330,240 

^H 

SofTJcrict      •     * 

1,062,800 

330,000 

524.000 

854, nrw* 

2O8,0tKl 

^H 

Bimpshire   .     . 

1,040,000 

380,000 

62C>.0(X> 

l,OfKi 

tn.OtiO 

^H 

^H 

,  K«nt        .     ,      , 

996,480 

400.000 

2a»,0<K> 

6^'. 

,my 

^H 

£6»0X         *       *       , 

981.120 

380.000 

520,000 

91.H;,... 

ol,120 

^H 

Suffolk    .     .     , 

969,600 

250,000 

500.000 

750.000 

219,600 

^H 

CumberlauiJ 

974.720 

400.000 

200.000 

600,000 

374.790 

^H 

Sussex     *     •     . 

938,240 

2flO.00(J 

345.000 

625.000 

313,340 

^H 

Will*       .     .     . 

874.880 

150,000 

200.1)00 

3,SO.O00 

5^,880 

^H 

ShropsUlre    ,     . 

859.520 

300.000 

500,<XM) 

800,f»00 

60,520 

^H 

ComwalJ      .     . 

851,200 

250.000 

255.000 

505.000 

946.300 

^^H 

GloiictfSter    ,     » 

806,120|      300.000 

450.(XX> 

7;i«i,rir)o 

65,120 

^^ 

York»  East  Ridine 

716,1601      160.000 

350>MM] 

.:•<«).<  Mil 

216,160 

Suffbrd        ,     . 

767,760 

500,000 

lOO.iMKi 

r><Ml,(N«* 

157.760 

^1 

Durlmm       ,     . 

702.08n 

300,000 

20U.UUO 

500.000 

202.080 

^H 

^H 

Chester   .     .     . 

673.280 

200,000 

450.000 

660.000 

23.280 

^H 

Derby     .    .    , 

652.800 

100,000 

400,000 

600,000 

152.800 

,^| 

Nuriharoplon    , 

650,240 

290,0(¥J 

235,000 

525,000 

125,240 

^H 

Donti?!    .     ,     , 

643,840 

250,000 

a*)0.(K>0 

580.<ion 

63,840 

^^1 

^^^B 

Warwick      .     . 

674,080 

200,000 

350(X>U 

550,000 

24,060 

^^^ 

Mercford       .     , 

552,320 

300,000 

250.tlOCJ 

550.000 

2,320 

^^^ 

Cambridge   ,     , 

548,480 

140,000 

ja^ooo, 

300,000 

248,480 

^^1 

Noetioghtm 

535.680) 

2O0.(l*X) 

10O,0(MI 

300,000 

235,680 

^^^^^ 

]>eicester      .     . 

515,840 

65,000 

450.000 

495.fJOO 

20.840 

.^^^^H 

Weitmorhnd    . 

487.680 

30,<X»0 

130.000 

260.000 

227.620 
25,760 

^^^^H 

Surry       . 

485,760 

80.000 

3m)J.HK) 

46»M)00 

^^^^H 

Oxford     .     .     . 

483,840 

ISO.OOi* 

230.LK)f» 

3H0.OO0 

103.840 

^^^^^1 

Berks       ,     .     . 

481,280 

26  1.000 

120.1)00 

380.(MM> 

101,280 

^^^^H 

Bucks     ,     .     . 

472.,t2U 

253,000 

J70,(X>0 

423,U)0 

4S»,32a 

^^^^H 

Worcester    .    . 

462.720 

200,0011 

1.50.000 

350,000 

112,720 

^^^^H 

Hcrtfoiil       .     . 

403,200 

225  OOO 

60.000 

275.000 

128,200 

^^^^H 

Monmuiitli   .     , 

317,440 

lOO.OOO 

205,000 

3(i5.00t) 

12,441] 

I^^^^H 

Bedfprtl  ,     . 

296,320 

40,000 

168.000 

2ms^} 

d8,3a(] 

^^^^H 

Huotiiiinlon 

ti3 1.080 

100,000 

CHI.UJII 

U)0,0<X1, 

74.080 

^^^^^H 

Midai(»ei    .     , 

180.480 

43.000 

1U0,0(N) 

u3,ooo: 

37,480 

^^^^^H 

Rutland  .     .     . 

95.350 

30.000 

6'»,000 

85,000 

10,360 

7,ytHi.tioO 

H 

total    .  .  ; 

3V 

li>,B80.000 

13,478.«1U0 

'i4.35e.mio 

Wales     ,     ,    . 
Gnuid  total «    » 

d7,04K>JlH>U 

e2<nooo 

2.500,01)0 

3.120,0«1 

1,632.000 

^H 

^V 

U.7<0,OOOJ 

ifi.^7^.ft)a 

27.478.000 

9,612  OlX] 

^ 

I 
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llie  foregoing  table  difi'ers,  in  some  slight  de- 
gree, from  the  table,  pa2:e256 ;  but  if  either  deserves 
any  confidence,  it  is  evident  that  the  cure  of  that 
particular  disease,  *'the  existence  of  a  redundant 
body  of  agricultural  labourers/'  is  to  be  found 
co-existent  with  the  evil  itself,  by  the  possession 
of  so  large  an  area  upon  wliich  such  kibourers 
might  he  advantageously  employed.  Of  the 
9,600,000  acres,  of  which  this  area  consists,  about 
4,360,000  are  said  to  be  physically  unfit  for  cul- 
tivation ;  and  from  the  remainder  we  may  deduct 
about  1,500,000  acres  for  roads,  water,  buildings, 
8cc.  ;  leaving,  after  these  ample  deductions,  an  area 
of  about  3,800,000  well  ada})ted  to  general  pur- 
poses of  cultivation.  Dividing  this  area  by  the 
total  number  of  parishes  in  England  and  Wales, 
(say,  10,700),  gives  355  acres  for  each  parish. 

Results  of  the  aUotment  system. — Different  opi- 
nions prevail  as  to  the  best  means  of  applying  the 
waste  lands  in  aid  of  the  employment  and  main- 
tenance of  the  labouring  poor.  The  report  from 
W^ells,  Somerset,  notices  tlie  happy  success  of  the 
aUotment  system  in  that  neighbourhood.  The 
lord  bishop  of  the  diocese  granted,  in  1826,  three 
pieces  of  waste,  amounting  to  thirty  acres  ;  and  in 
1831  and  3'2,  other  portions,  making  in  the  wliolei 
fifty  acres.  This  land,  of  which  a  small  part  given^ 
in  1832  is  not  yet  under  cultivation,  is  granted  to 
203  persons,  in  quantities  varying  from  one-twelfth 
to  one-half  of  an  acre,  at  a  rent  of  Vis,  6(L  the 
quarter  of  an  acre^  the  land  being  tithe  and  tax 
free.  We  invite  attention  to  the  following  results, 
cited  in  the  report : — 

**  1,  Twenty-nine  names  were  pointed  out,  of  person?j  who  for- 
merly had  received  relief^  bnt  had  discontinued  it  since  they  got 
land.  *2,  There  is  a  general  improvement  in  the  character  of  the 
occupiers,  who  arc  becoming  more  industrious  and  diligent. 
3.  Not  a  single  instance  has  occun-ed,  in  which  any  one  thus 
holding  lands  has  been  taken  before  a  magistrate  for  any  com- 
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plaint.  4.  The  land  is  much  improved.  5.  The  continued  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  allotments,  is  the  best  proof  of  the 
advantage  derived  from  them.  6.  The  success  of  this  plan  has 
induced  its  extension  in  the  Mendip  Hills  by  the  rev.  bishop,  and 
it  is  very  extensively  adopted  in  other  parts  of  the  countn^• 

At  West  Looe,  Cornwall,  within  the  last  five  years,  a  portion, 
amounting  to  twenty-two  acres,  of  a  common  belonging  to  tJic 
borough,  which  from  time  immemorial  had  been  waste,  was  in- 
closed, and  was  let  in  loU  from  15s.  to  205.  per  acre  rent,  the 
money  to  be  applied  to  the  poor  rate.  The  success  of  this 
experiment  was  such  as  to  induce  the  parish  to  inclose  another 
portion  of  about  the  same  extent,  which  was  all  kt,** 

**  Captain  Chapman  says,  *  I  went  over  the  land,  and  found  it 
in  excellent  condition.  The  effect  on  the  poor  rale  has  been  a 
diminution  from  IDs.  in  the  pound  to  3*. ;  hut  the  moral  effect  upon 
the  poor  is  bajond  calculation/  ** 

These  gratifying  results,  which  seem  to  recom- 
mend tlie  allotment  system,  are  however  cloiuleJ" 
by  the  failure  of  like  experimeofcs  in  other  parishes. 
At  Westbury,    Sheplon   Mallet,   Tunbridge,    and 
other  places,  where  the  system  has  been  praetised 
by    the    parish,    it  has  not   succeeded  ;   and    the] 
general  conclusion  seems  to  be,  tliat  where  uupaidf 
parish  officers  have  the  direction  of  these  under- 
takings, success  is  rare  ;    while,  if  conducted    by] 
private    individuals,    the    opposite    effect    is    pro- 
duced.    The  farmers  throughout  the  country  look' 
with   jealousy  on   the  introduction   of  allotments  ; 
they  object  to  the  mcr eased  imlepejule me  of  labour e^r^ 
^*  The  absence  of  half  days  and  days,"  says  Mr.] 
Power,  in  his  report  from  Cambridgeshire^  *'  musfcl 
not   only   deduct   from    the  market   of  labour,   but 
place  the  allotment  occupier  on  a   better  footing 
as  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  with  his  employers ; 
and  unhappily  these  considerations  operate  to  the 
exclusion  of  allotments/'     The  whole  tenor  of  the 
evidence  however  shews,  that  there  is  a  decided  ] 
ferling   in  the   rural  districts   among  proprietors,^ 
in  favour  of  inclosnres  and  allotments  for  the  better] 
employment  of  the  poor;  and  this  feeling  proceeds  J 
from  a  decided  conviction  of  its  utility.     A  legis- 
•  Captain  Cha[>man's  Report. 
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lative  provisiuii,  abolistiing  all  tithes,  taxes,  and 
local  rateji,  for  a  term  of  yt**i'*s  (t*^ay  foiirt«^eii^  uu 
land  newly  brought  into  cultivation,  and  proposing 
some  substautiul  principle  upon  which  the  plan 
mit^ht  be  acted  on  extensively,  would  doubtless 
facilitate  its  operation  ;  while,  if  left  entirely  to 
work  its  own  course  agahist  the  impediments  which 
fiscal  burdens  impose,  its  effect  can  he  but  ex- 
tremely limited. 

Every  county  possesses  a  considerable  area  of 
uncultivated    land,    although    unequal  in    extent; 
and    as  it    is    proposed    to   incorporate   tlie   rural 
parishes,  a  certain  portion  of  these  wastes  might 
be  attached  to  each  district,  each  parish  holding 
its  claim  on    the  waste    in   relative  proportion  to 
its  inhabitants,   or  ordinary  number  of  dependent 
unemployed  poor.     The  central  hoard  of  control 
might  become  the  general  lessees,  with  liberty  to 
grant  subleases  on  certain  prescribed  conditions, 
with  a  view  to  the  better  employment  of  the  la- 
bouring poor.     The  first  source  frtnu  whicli  these 
wastes  might  be  obtained,  wcudd  be  the  parochial 
lands,  or  commonage  belonging  to  parishes  ;   then 
the  crown  lands,  or  such   national  domains  as  are 
not  at  present  under  cultivation  ; — of  course  ex- 
cluding those    jdanted   with   timber   or   <itherwise 
used  for  national  purposes  ; — thirdly,  manur  lands, 
if  suitably  situated  for  the  proposed  object,  miglit 
be  claimed  on  lease,  subject  to  a  rent  assessed  by 
a  jtirv*      We  think  also  that  exchanges  of  lands 
possessing  local  conveniences  miglit  l>e  effected  on 
terms  mutually  advantageous.       The  employment 
of  the  poor,   in  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands,  is 
becoming  a  favourite  domestic  policy  with  several 
continental  governments.  The  Dutch  have  entered 
on  it  on  a  large  scale,  at  Williamstadt.     Tlie  Prus- 
sians are  following  the  same  plan  ;  and  in  tliis  eoim- 
try  it  appears  to  he  demi-ofticially  sanctioned  Ijy  the 
association  of  a  large  and  highly  patriotic  portion  of 
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the  British  nobility,  to  forward  the  object.  The 
co-operation  of  the  legislature  is  only  wanting  to 
render  tlie  exertions  of  tlie  society  to  which  we 
alhitle,  highly  beneficial  to  the  state.  What  is  to 
be  the  particular  system  upon  which  the  super- 
numerous  country  laljourers  are  to  be  employed, 
is  yet  to  be  decided  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  in  a 
great  majority  of  the  parishes  throughout  the 
kingdom,  common  lands  arc  to  be  found  at  present 
comparatively  useless  ;  which,  by  a  skilful  appro- 
priation now^  and  good  management  hereafter, 
would  suffice  to  give  employment  and  provide 
maintenance  for  every  unemployed  labourer  in  the 
kingdom ;  and  hence  expand,  in  an  important 
degree,  the  national  resources. 

Estimate  of  the  increase  of  the  growth  ofagrictdtural 
produce,  comequcnt  on  the  emplopneut  of  the  poor  in 
£Ufricultur€, — We  sliall  here  attempt  an  estimate  of 
the  extra  quantity  of  agricultural  productions  which 
miglit  be  supplied,  if  the  entire  body  of  supernu- 
merous  labourers  were  fully  employed  on  the 
land.  Our  object,  in  forming  this  estimate,  is 
to  shew  that  the  extra  supply,  even  supposing  the 
whole  of  the  labourers  to  be  forthwith  employed, 
would  not  effect  any  material  depreciation  of 
prices.  Suppose  an  area  of  land  equal  to  the  em- 
ployment of  100,000  handsj  at  the  average  of  six 
men  to  every  100  acres,  were  brought  into  cul- 
tivation,* it  would  measure  1,666,000  acres,  being 
about  two-fifths  of  the  total  rjuantity  of  land  iu 
England  and  Wales  in  an  unimproved  state,  but 
adapted  for  general  cultivation.  The  present  pro- 
portion of  tilled  to  pasture  land,  appears  in  our 
table  (p.  350),  to  be  nearly  as  70  to  100,  We 
should,  therefore,  be  warranted  in  calculating  that 
the  above  area  would  eventually  be  cultivated  in 

•   Presuming    the    allotinent    system    rejected,    and    the    land 
divided  into  regular  farms. 
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about  the  ^aiiie  ratio.  Hence  we  shall  presimie, 
tliat  nH(J,000  acres  would  be  applied  to  tillage^  and 
y 80,000  acres  to  pasturage,  or  to  the  growth  of 
various  grasses. 

By  the  table  (p,  243),  the  proportion  which  the 
area  of  land  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  wheat* 
bears  to  the  total  area  under  tillage^  is  about  ^V;  to 
oats,  beans,  and  peas,  -x'^  ;  to  barley  and  rye,  ^^ ;  to 
roots,  potatoes,  or  other  kinds  of  cultivation  by  the 
plough,  f rj  ;  fallow,  A;  hop  grouuds,  pleasure 
grounds  and  gardens,  ^j^\  buildings,  roads,  hedges, 
boundaries,  &c.  4'^  ;  water  courses,  ^nj* 

Thus  the  proportion  of  the  680,000  acres  applied 
to  wheatculture,  would  be  154,000  acres;  to  oats  ^ 
cScc,  154,000;  to  barley  and  rye,  51,000;  to 
roots,  seeds,  or  other  cultivation  by  the  plough, 
102,000.  The  remainder  would  he  in  fallow,  or 
appropriated  to  minor  objects  of  culture. 

In  estimating  tlie  probable  annual  production  of 
this  land  when  brought  under  tillage,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider,  that  altluuigh  the  soil  may  be 
physically  of  good  quality,  yet  it  would  be  unlikely^ 
at  least  until  some  seasons  after  its  primary  loca- 
tion, to  produce  as  abundantly  as  lands  already 
under  cultivation.  But,  calculating  on  the  average 
produce  of  tilled  lands  as  estfmated  in  Mr.  Jacob  s 
reports,  and  deducting  four  bushels  per  acre  for 
seed  corn,  the  net  increase  of  wheat  would  be 
twenty  bushels  per  acre  ;  of  oats,  thirty-two  ;  and 
of  barley,  thirty-two.* 

Presuming  that  these  estimates  form  a  fair  ap- 
proximation to  accuracy,  the  extra  annual  quantity 
of  wheat  produced  would  be  385,000  quarters; 
of  oats,  616,(X)0;    and    of   barley,    &c.  204,000, 

*  The  quantity  of  com  raised  on  an  acre  of  ground  of  course 
varies  with  tlie  quality  of  the  soil.  Some  soils  produce  on  the 
average  of  years  40  bushek  of  wheat  per  acre,  while  others  do 
not  produce  more  than  sixteen.  The  general  average  is  supposed 
to  be  about  24;  the  average  produce  of  an  acre  under  barley 
cultivation  is  32»  and  oats  32. 
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quarters  ;    a  supply  of  com  very  interior  to  tbe 
quantity  annually  imported. 

We  invite  tlie  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
following  summary ,  shewing  the  interiority  of  thid 
supply  to  meet  the  consumption  : — 

QUAHTEKSOr 

Wheat.  Oai*.  Barley. 

Annual  average  import  daring 

the  seven  years  ending  1830  614,000  653*000  228,000 
Estimated    addltianal     supply 

from  extended  cultivation    .     385»000       616,000       204,000 

Annual  deficiency     ....     229,000         37,000         24,000 

Total  deficiency  of  wheat 229,000 

Ditto  oats 37,000 

Ditto  barley 24,000 

Annual  deficiency  of  corn  to  be  supplied  by  foreign      — 

import       , Total  iu  quarters  290,000 

Had  we  formed  the  foregoing  calculation  from 
the  returns  of  the  quantity  of  corn  imported  dur- 
ing the  four  years  ending  1832,  the  deficiency  of 
wheat  would  fiave  appeared  three-ibld.  The  annual 
average  quantity  of  that  grain  which  paid  the  im- 
port duty  during  that  period  being  1,008,860, 
would  leave  a  yearly  deficiency  of  600,000  quarters, 
after  allowing  for  the  above  additional  supply. 

Thus,  it  appears,  •  the  supply  of  bome-gi*own 
corn  w^ould  still  be  inferior  to  the  consumption, 
by  nearly  300^000  quarters  per  annum  ;  and 
when  we  add  the  increasing  demand  of  a  popula- 
tion, growing  in  the  ratio  of  230,000  per  annum, 
the  danger  of  overproduction  need  not  create  alarm, 
while  prices  are  moderate. 

Would  this  excess  of  j/roihiction  dhmmk  price  ? — 
Now,  as  the  market  price  of  a  commodity  is  regu- 
lated by  the  proportion  of  the  demand  to  the  offer, 
and  as  it  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  offer  of 
corn  would  still  be  inferior  to  the  demand  for  it, 
the  corn  law^s,  should  they  be  continued  upon  the 
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present  footing,  would  coutinue  to  hold  the  same 
degree  of  influence  as  heretofore  ;  hence  there 
appears  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  prejudice  to 
the  interest  of  lauded  proprietors  from  the  exten- 
sion of  tillage. 

Probable  advantages  from  employing  the  poor  in 
ai/nculiure. — -Having  thus  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  no  depreciation  of  landed  property  would  be 
consequent  on  the  measure,  we  shall  briefly  remark 
on  the  beneficial  ert'ects  whicli  may  be  anticipated 
from  its  adoption. 

The  present  charge  for  the  support  of  the  poor 
we  have  seen  to  be  6,830,000/.  per  annum  ;  and 
the  number  of  these,  who  form  the  community  of 
beggars  (for  beggars  we  must  consider  all  who 
receive  eleemosynary  aid)  1,390,000.  We  have 
presumed  that  about  560,000  individuals  are  par- 
tially supported  out  of  the  parish  funds,  through  in- 
adequacy of  wages.  Now  the  eftect  of  the  increased 
demand  for  labour,  liy  opening  afield  for  the  addi- 
tional employment  of  120,000  persons,  would  so 
completely  turn  the  scale  of  the  demand  for,  and 
supply  of,  labourers,  that  the  rate  of  wages  would  no 
doubt  become  adequate  to  the  due  support  of  the 
labourer  and  his  dependents  ;  and  hence  one  im- 
mediate and  iniportaut  advantage  would  be,  the 
dimiuution  of  rates  to  the  extent  of  the  amount 
distributed  to  tltis  collective  body,  and  the  con- 
fining of  the  charges  to  the  amount  necessary  for 
the  relief  of  the  aged,  infirm,  or  unfortunate. 

There  is  no  official  information  published  of  the 
relative  portion  of  the  poor's  fund  distributed  to 
those  activel}'  employed,  who  receive  their  weekly 
stipend  from  tlie  parish  overseers  as  a  counterpoise 
in  t\\e  inadequacy  of  wages,  and  to  those  who  are 
s5ii|vported  by  the  fund  through  iufirmity  ;  we  are, 
therefore,  in  some  degree  left  to  speculate  upon 
the    relative    sums.     As  a  medium    estinuite,    we 
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shall  presume  the  sum  distributed  as  part  payment 
of  wages,  to  be  equal  to  two-fitths  of  the  total  sum 
disbursed,  which  would  make  it  2,730,000/.  per 
annum.  Of  this  sum  the  contributors  would  be 
entirely  relieved,  and  the  charge  falling  chiefly^ 
upon  the  agriculturists,  the  diminution  in  theii 
rates  would  compensate  them  for  any  additional 
charge  to  which  they  might  he  subject  from 
moderate  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  ;^  indeed,-' 
it  is  fair  to  calculate,  that  the  dimioution  in  poor- 
rates  would  very  closely  approximate  to  the  addi^ 
tional  sura  paid  in  the  shape  of  wages. 

The  augraentation  of  national  income  conse- 
quent on  the  full  completion  of  sucli  a  system  for 
tlie  employment  of  the  poor,  would,  upon  a  mode- 
rate calculation,  approach  eight  millions  sterling ; 
and  as  the  ju*esent  amount  of  state  revenue  beara^ 
a  ratio  of  about  sixteen  per  cent,  to  the  yearly 
national  income,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  an  addi- 
tional 1,200,000/*  would  be  paid  into  the  state 
treasury  from  that  source. 

We  cannot  conclude  the  present  chapter  witliout 
ofterine:  a  few  observations  on  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  and  the  policy  of  introducing  poor  laws 
into  that  portion  of  the  kingdom - 

*  To  shew  tlie  relative  proportion  of  poor  rate  paid  by  tlic 
separate  interests,  we  give  the  following  official  rttum  of  the  pro- 
portional calculations  in  182(1 ;   levied  on^ 

LaDdii.  DwelliDg'lioiises.    Mills  and  Factories.  MauoriiJ.  prafils. 

4,795.482  1,814,228  259,565  96,882 

being  to  the  total  cess,  in  millessimal  parts,  as 

■688  261  "37  -24 

The  average  rate  on  cultivated  lands,  taking  tlie  number  of  acres 
as  cultivated  at  27,800,000*  is  3s.  5d.  per  acre* 
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SECTION    III, — THE    POLICY    OF    INTRODUCING    POOR 
LAWS    INTO    IRELAND. 


The  evils  of  IrelmuL — Ireland  and  her  evils  are 
daily  presented  to  public  view  as  painful  subjects 
of  discussion.  In  that  unfortunate  country  re- 
peated confiscations,  and  the  hideous  provisions  of 
the  catholic  code,  which  forbids  the  accumulation  of 
property  to  nine-tenths  of  the  people,  have  caused 
capital  to  centre  in  a  few  hands,  and  in  various 
provinces  completely  severed  the  natural  connec- 
tion between  industry  and  its  reward.  All  the 
complicated  ills  which  Ireland  has  suffered,  and 
must,  in  some  degree,  continue  to  suffer,  absen- 
*teeism — the  defective  administration  of  justice — 
seditious  societies— insecurity  to  property  ^reli- 
gious jealousies — widely  spread  poverty  and  many 
others — are  all  centred  in  this  fundamental  curse, 
— -inequality  in  the  distribution  of  property,  engen* 
dered  by  a  long  course  of  mistaken  policy.  From 
tiiis  cause  her  manufactures  in  the  st>uth  and  west 
have  dwindled,  and  herpeople  been  driven,  ^/i  massc^ 
to  seek  subsistence  trom  the  soil,  under  the  most 
severe  exactions  of  the  landlords,  the  clergy,  and 
the  state. 

Let  us  view  Ireland  as  she  now  is ;  placed  as  a 
link  between  the  eastern  and  western  continents, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  civilised  nations  of  Europe, 
she  possesses  a  geographical  position  higlily  favour- 
able for  international  commerce.  Intersected  with 
deep  and  spacious  bays,  and  traversed  with  nume- 
rous navigable  streams  :  gifted  by  nature  with  an 
irrigated  soil  unequalled  in  fertility,  and  a  climate 
so  pure,  so  genial,  that  no  noxious  reptile  could 
exist  in  it;*  inhabited  by  a  highly  spirited,  and 
constitutionally     industrious,    people  ;     in    short, 

*  It  IS  said  that  no  |K)i8onous  an'tmal,  not  oven  a  taad,  cxi&ts  in 
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poss^essiiig  all  the  eleraeuts  for  the  superstructure 

of  national  wealthy  proRperity,  and  widely  diffused; 
happiness,  yet  cxhibitiug  a  picture  of  dire  dis- 
tress, with  the  mass  of  her  people  goaded  hy 
famine  and  debased  to  the  lowest  stage  of  hutnan 
misery.  This  paradox  is  the  result  of  that  Machi- 
avellian  policy  which,  with  little  interruption,  since 
the  junction  of  the  English  and  Irish  crowns  in 
the  person  of  Henry  H.,  the  British  government 
has  adopted  towards  Ireland,  Seeking  by  this 
plan  to  establish  an  arlntrary  authority,  without 
considering  the  justice  of  the  means  employed,  it 
has  brought  Ireland  to  what  she  is,  tlie  poorest  of 
the  poor,  of  European  nations. 

An  improved  policy  has,  however,  during  the 
last  few  years,  been  oljserved  towartls  Ireland  ;  and 
that  antifjuated  and  infernal  principle,  *'  divide  et 
impera,"  no  longer  characterises  the  measures  of 
the  imperial  legislature  towards  the  sister  isle. 
From  a  recent  date,  Ireland  has  entered  on  a  new, 
and,  we  trust,  prosperous  career  ;  prt^gressing,  we 
think,  rapidly  in  that  course,  whicli  will  at  no  dis- 
tant period  mitigate  her  evils,  and  importantly  add 
to  the  sum  of  her  happiness. 

Pfiriiamrttlmy  rommkire  reports  on  tjir  sfate  of 
IrelamL — -Any  official  itdorniatiou  oii  the  evils  and 
remedies,  actual  state,  resources,  and  prospects 
of  Ireland,  are  so  interesting  to  every  attentive 
mind,  antl  so  useful  as  a  matter  of  reference,  that 
we  shall  liere  quote  portions  of  the  evidence  ad- 
duced before  tlie  parliamentary  committees  on  the 
state  of  the  Irisli  poor  in  1810,  1819,  and  IS30. 
We  do  not  rememl»er  to  have  seen  a  parliamentary 
report  so  talented,  so  useful,  and  containing  so 
much  vabiabhMtiformation  as  that  made  in  ISIO, 
and  reprinted  in  182JI. 

The  ri'port  commences  by  imticing  Hie  evils 
attendant    on    Hie    rajud    growih    of    unemployed 
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populutiuii  ill    Ireland  ;    it  says,   **  that  excessive 

population  in  proportion  to  the  demand  tor  labour 
does  exist,  and  is  fast  growing  in  Irehmd,  is  a  fact 
which  demands  the  most  serious  attention  of  the 
legislature,  and  makes  it  not  merely  a  matter  of 
humanity,  but  of  state  policy,  that  every  reason- 
able encouragement  shoukl  be  given  to  labour  in 
that  portion  of  the  empire/'  It  continues,  ''  the 
non-residence  of  a  large  portion  of  the  proprietors 
of  estates,  and  the  consequent  remittance  of  full 
50  per  cent,  of  her  rental  to  be  ex|>ended  in  Eng- 
land, operate  Imnefully  against  the  accumulation 
of  Irish  capital,  and  enhance  her  claim  on  thei 
generous  consideration  of  the  British  parliament.^ 

The  area  of  Ireland  was  stated  in  evidence  to  be 
about  1:>, 000,000  of  acres,  Irish,  or  U), 210,000 
acres  English  admeasurement:  *'  of  this  area,'' 
says  the  evidence,  ''  5,710,000  acres  remain  in  a 
state  of  primitive  unproductiveness/'  Of  this  there 
are  2,830,000  of  bog  land  ;  1,500.000  of  unculti- 
vated mountain  ;  and  the  remainder,  of  general 
qualities.  Messrs,  Telford,  Nimmo,  and  other 
able  engineers,  state,  that  of  the  bog  land,  about 
1,51^0,000  acres,  consisting  of  flat,  red  bog, 
might  be  easily  adapted  to  the  general  purposes  of 
agriculture  ;  and  of  the  remaining  1,250,000  acres 
a  consideralde  portion  might  be  improved,  at  a 
small  expense,  for  pasture,  rearing,  or  dairy  pur- 
poses, or  perhaps  still  more  beneficially  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  plantation,  much  o(  the  worst  of  it 
having  formerly  been  forest  land.  In  the  high- 
land districts,  difibrent  portions  are  well  adapt 
for  the  cultivation  of  grain,  pasturage,  or  plauta-' 
tions  ;  but  the  whole  is  at  present  comparatively 
nnproductive,  from  the  total  absence  of  roads,  or 
other  means  of  communication  with  the  market 
towns,  or  landing  [ilaccs. 

•   Th<?  rental  of  Ircluiul  is  about   -    1 '2,000,000/.  |iei  aninirti. 
'Hie  «mount  rcmiUcd  tu  EngliiiKl  fi.OOO.oOO/.         do. 
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Tlie  eaniraittee,  referring  to  several  reports  macl< 
to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  between  the  years 
1733  and  1799,  forcibly  notices  the  highly  advan- 
tageous position  of  Ireland  as  a  seat  for  the  hsheries  ; 
**  an  advantage  which  con  Id  alone  have  been  rendered. 
unprojjtablc  by  a  most  peiTerse  and  injudicions  si/steml 
of  laics/'     It  says,  '*  the  actual  condition  of  the] 
fishermen  on  the  coast,  appears  to  be  most  miser- 

[able;  and  yet  their  general  habits,  character,  andi 
qualifications  are  highly  deserving  of  liberal  en-1 
juragement/' 

From  the  whole  current  of  evidence,  it  is  conclu- 
sive, that  not  only  tlio  norfhern  and  western  coastal 
nffbrd  very  desirable  advantages  for  a  bay  or  codi 
fishery,  but  that  they  are  eminently  suitable  for  a , 
deep  sea    cod  fishery  of  great  importance,  inde- 
pendent of  that  for  the  production  of  oil  from  the 
wlialc  and  basking  shark,  which  abound  in   the 

fcontiguous  seas.  In  support  of  the  recommen- 
dation of  tlie  committee  to  parliament  to  multiply 
the  iTieans  of  communication  between  the  coast  and 
tlie  interior,  it  particularly  notices  the  precedent 
by  which  the  government  acted  in  1802  and  1803 
with  regard  to  Scotland,  wdu?n  ministers  approved 
of  the  principle  of  applying  the  public  money 
for  the   ulterior  object  of  encouragiug  the  Scotch 

[fisheries,  and  in  that  view  adopted  a  scheme  for 

I  opening  tlie  bog  lands,  on  a  prospective  estimate  of 
150,000/,,  to  be  met  by  an  equivalent  levy  on  the 
districts  to  be  thereby  improved.  ''  Of  the  sig- 
nal success  of  that  scheme/'  says  the  report, 
**  the  eommitteo  have  the  most  satisfactory  evi- 
dence/' 

The   improvements    which    have  already  taken 
place  in  Ireland  upon  the  suggestion  of  this  com- 

(mittee,  and  from  the  extension  of  steam  naviga- 
tion, irnve  doubtless  lieen  very  important.  Mr. 
Nimmo,  in  1823,  represented  to  the  parliamentary 
conmiittee   the  de|>loraIde   state   of  the   southern 
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and  western  districts  of  Ireland,  from  the  total 
absence  of  the  means  of  inland  coninmnication. 
He  described  the  country  as  being  the  retreat  of 
smugglers,  robbers,  and  culprits  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Extensive  lines  of  road  have  since  been 
formed  ;  and  Mr.  Griffiths,  in  1829,  in  speaking 
of  the  change  which  had  been  produced,  says, 
^'  A  very  considerable  improvement  has  already 
taken  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  roads*  At  the 
commencement  of  the  works,  the  people  flocked 
into  them,  seeking  employment  at  any  price:  their 
looks  were  haggard,  and  their  clothing  wretched. 
Since  the  completion  of  the  roads,  rapid  strides 
have  been  made  :  sixtv  new  lime  kilns  ha%e  been 
built ;  now  houses  of  a  better  class  liave  been 
erected  ;  new  inclosures  made,  and  the  country 
has  become  perfectly  tranquil,  and  exhibits  a  scene 
of  industry  and  exertion,  at  once  pleasing  and 
remarkable/'  Mr.  Kelly,  coufirming  Mr.  Nim- 
mo's  description  of  the  change  produced  by  opening 
the  country,  says,  '^  before  the  formation  of  the 
roads,  at  Abbeyfeale  and  Brosna  above  half  the 
congregation  at  mass  on  Sundays  were  bare-footed 
and  ragged  :  hundreds,  or  even  thousands  of  men 
could  be  got  to  work  for  sixpence  a-day,  if  it  had 
been  offered  ;  and  many  families  went  to  beg  in 
Tipperary  and  other  parts.  The  condition  of  the 
people  IS  now  (1829)  very  different*  Tlie  congre- 
gations at  chapels  are  now  as  well  clad  as  in  other 
parts  ;  the  demand  for  lal)our  is  increased,  and  a 
spirit  of  iudastry  is  getting  forward  since  the  new 
roads  nave  become  availal>ie/*  Mr.  Williams,  in 
speaking  of  the  advantages  Ireland  derives  from 
the  intimacy  of  communication  wit)i  England  by 
steam  navigation,  says,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
committee  on  the  condition  of  the  Irish  poor,  1830, 
'*  One  of  tlie  effects  has  been  to  give  a  productive 
employment  to  the  capital  uf  persons  in  secondary 
lines  of  Inisiness,  thiit  formerlv  could  not  have  been 
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brought  into  action;'*  he  adds,  '*I  am  a  daily 
witness  to  the  intercourse,  by  means  of  the  small 
traders  themselves,  between  England  and  Ireland. 
I  have  known  fifty  tons,  or  880,000  eggs,  and  ten 
tons  of  poultry,  collected  from  the  poorest  classes, 
shipped  in  one   day  from   Dublin   to   Liverpool/' 

^This  is  a  new  creation  of  property  that  has  a  direct 
tendency  to  act  upon  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  Ireland  ;  for  tlie  produce  is  laid  out  in 
purchasing  articles  of  clothing  and  niaiiufactures, 
which  are  retailed  out  to  the  families  of  the  pea- 
sants who  rear  the  poultry  and  conect  the  eggs, 

'This  new  trade— this  mutually  beneficial  inter- 
course— this  expansion  of  human  happiness — is 
entirely  the  result  of  a  rapid  and  cheap  communi- 
cation  by  means  of  the  roads  and  steam  navigation  ;* 
and  wlieu  tlic  metropohs,  Bristol,  and  Livcr|>nnl, 
are  connected  by  rail-ways,  and  communicate  by 
means  of  steam  carriages,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  this  commercial  intercourse  will  receive 
a  very  large  and  beneficial  extension  ;  and  that  a 
very  happy  effect  will  be  produced  in  multiplying 
the  ineans  of  enjoyment  to  both  the  English  and 
Irish  jjcople. 

We  have  given  more  copious  extracts  from  these 
reports  than  we  at  first  intended  ;  but  from  atten- 
tively perusing  thenij  we  were  persuaded  that  the 
evidence  they  furnish  of  the  evils  of  Ireland,  and 
the  convincing  proofs  tliey  give  of  the  good  effect 
of  the  partial  adoption  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee,  could  not  be  too  frequently  brought 
to   public  view.f     From  the  general  tone  of  the 

•  The  first  steam-boat  estaljlishetl  between  Liveqiool  and 
Dublin  was  launched  in  1824.  In  1830,  there  were  no  less  than 
forty-two  steam-boats,  measuring  812.1  tons,  engaged  in  travcniing 
the  Channel ;  mid  the  capital  employed  in  this  sliippin^  tnide 
was  re|>orted  to  he  <j7  1,000^* 

I  Various  evidences  of  (he  rapid  extension  of  Irish  commerce, 

rchiefly  in  consequenee  of  tlrese  improvement«t  and  Ihc  extension 

ftf  iicftm  navigation,  liave  latily  V*een  t^ubrnitteil  to  parliament. 
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evidence  of  the  above  quoted  report j  there  is  fair 
reason  to  conclude  that  a  variety  of  private  in* 


.  227.169 

.      141,937 

.  .   35,487 


Mr,  Spring  Rice,  in  his  place  in  parliiiiuetit,  April  1834, — debate 
on  the  motion  of  tht;  member  for  Dublin  for  a  committee  to 
biqnire  into  the  expediency  of  repealing  the  legislative  union, — 
took  that  occasion  to  state  the  loll  owing  comparisons  and  results  * 

The  export  trade  of  Ireland  to  the 

single  port  of  Liverpool  was     .     1831  »  .  4,497,708 

1832  .  .  4,581,313 

1833  .  .  7,456,692 

The  tonnage  which  passed  on  the  Grand  Canal,  the  Royal 
Canal,  and  the  Barrow,  was  as  under : — 

Average  of  1821  «2^3. 

Tonttage. 
Grand  Canal         .     .     .     140,230     * 
Royal  Canal  ....       88,190     . 
The  Barrow    ....       23,770     . 

The  tonnage  wliich  entered  the  ports  of  Ireland  amounted  for 
the  average  of  the  three  years  ending  1810  to  .  704,658  tons 
Ditto  ditto  1820     .     .     961,884 

Ditto  ditto  1830     .      .  1,325,079 

One  year,  ending  5th  January  1834     ,     .  1,523,291 

The  amount  of  property  proved  under  probate  of  will  and 
letters   of   administration    for  the    average   of  the   three   years 

ending 1821  was        ...     2,814,816/. 

Ditto  ditto  1831      .....     3,623,206 

In  1825,  a  power  of  transferring  stock  to  receive  the  interest 
in  Ireland  was  given,  since  which  time  property  to  the  amount  of 
16,000,000/.  has  been  transferred,  the  dividends  on  which  amount 
to  562,000/. 

As  some  proof  of  the  amelioration  of  tlie  condition  of  the  Irish 
people,  we  give  the  following  returns  of  the  consumption  of  various 
commodities  at  the  dates  referred  to  : — 


1777  the 

cousumpti 

on  oi  cotton  wool  was        429,000  lbs. 

1826 

ditto 

ditto      .     . 

4,368,000 

1793 

ditto 

Bu^ar     . 

184,000  cwts. 

1832 

ditto 

ditto      .      . 

342.000 

1777 

ditto 

i^u 

808,000  lbs. 

1830 

ditto 

ditto      * 

3,887,000 

1800 

ditto 

couh      .     . 

364,000  tons. 

1830 

ditto 

ditto      .      . 

940,000 

1800  the 

import  of 

sheep 

s  wml  was 

.      1,800,000  lbs. 

1826 

ditto 

ditto   .     .     * 

.     6,682,000 

1800  the 

export  of  linen 

was        *      . 

.   36,000,000  yardf 

1826 

litto 

ditto 

.   51,000,000  ' 
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terests  might  be  reconciled  with  important  public 
advantage^* ;  and  that  by  the  introduction  of  a  plan 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  wastes  of  Ireland,  in  con- 
nexion with  other  internal  improvements,  much 
might  be  done  to  convert  the  redundant  population 
of  Ireland  from  a  condition  of  wretchedness  and 
peril  to  the  state,  to  an  useful  means  of  prosperity 
and  national  strength. 

Poor  laws  for  Ireland  advocated. — The  foregoing 
citations  of  evidence  as  to  the  domestic  improve- 
ment of  Ireland  and  the  expansion  of  her  com- 
merce, seem  to  prove  that  she  is  at  the  present  day 
in  a  state  of  active  transition  ;  that  she  is  merging 
from  a  state  of  poverty,  not  to  prosperity,  but  to  an 
improved  condition  ;  that  she  is  increasing  her 
income  in  a  ratio  superior  to  her  numerical 
growth,  and  hence  that  her  community  are  ob- 
taining, in  the  aggregate,  a  greater  supply  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.*  But  tJiis  expansion  of  com- 
merce is  not  all  that  is  necessary  :  let  it  be  granted 
that  it  offers  more  general  employment  and  more 
ample  recompense  for  labour  ;  yet  it  gives  no 
security  to  individuals  against  want ;  it  provides 

*  Some  economists  maintain  that  the  increase  of  exports  from 
Ireland  is  denionstmtive  of  her  increasing  suiTering,  and  that  by 
sending  food  out  of  the  country  she  deprives  her  own  inhabitants 
of  tlie  means  of  subsistence.  Neither  Ireland  nor  any  other  country 
gives  away  its  produce ;  it  only  exchanges  what  it  has  less  need 
of,  for  thnt  it  has  more  need  of,  and  hence  benefits  by  the  in- 
tercourse. We  by  no  means  intend  by  this  to  maintain  that  Ire- 
land does  not  suffer  by  the  exports  she  remits  to  pay  the  rental 
due  to  her  absentees*  But  even  by  this  she  suffers  in  a  far  less 
degree  than  is  generally  supposed*  If  Ireland  remits  to  this 
country  6,000,000/,  sterling  for  this  purpose,  her  inhabitants  do 
not  lose  6,000^000/^ ;  and  the  sum  must  be  paid  by  the  producers 
to  the  landlords,  whether  present  or  absent,  and  in  cither  ease  no 
return  is  made :  but  tliere  is  this  tliffcrcnce,  that  if  the  total  sum 
were  spent  m  Ireland  instead  of  out  of  it,  her  trade  would  obtain 
all  the  proiit  on  its  expenditure  ;  calculating  tliis  profit  at  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  she  may  he  said  to  lose  2,000,000/.  by  the  al)- 
aence  of  Iter  landlords. 
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no  support  to  the  helpless,  tlie  destitute,  or  the 
infirm  ;  it  does  not  say  to  the  labourer  who  for 
fifty  years  has  risen  witli  tlie  sun  to  till  the  earth 
and  enrich  the  world,  you  shall  not  in  the  decline 
of  life  he  left  to  perish  of  hunger  in  the  land  of 
your  l>irth  ;  it  does  not  say  to  those  Tvho  from 
accidental  causes  may  be  incapacitated  to  labour, 
or  who  for  a  season  may  be  without  the  oppor- 
tunity of  profitable  employment,  you  yet  shall  be 
preserved  ;  it  does  not  say  to  the  feeble  and  aged 
widow,  the  state  shall  be  to  you  a  husl)and  ;  or  to 
the  orphan,  your  country  shall  be  to  you  a  father. 
All  this  remains  for  a  poor  law  to  do  ;  and  w^hile 
this  is  not  done,  and  obedience  to  the  laws  of  society 
enforced,  w^hich  they  cannot  justly  be^  away  with 
all  objections  as  to  the  policy  of  a  poor  law  based 
on  principles  of  state  economy.  The  demand  for 
such  a  provision  is  too  supreme  to  be  met  by  any 
argument  ;  for  if  it  be  true  that  not  to  feed  the 
hungi*y  in  the  day  of  his  need  is  to  imbrue  our 
bands  in  his  innocent  blood,  how  can  we  excuse 
the  obligation  attached  to  property,  of  contrilniting 
for  the  support  of  the  really  necessitous  ?  Valid 
as  may  be  the  objections  advanced  to  a  poor  law 
as  a  cause  of  privation  to  many  for  the  safety  of  a 
few,  yet  better  it  is  that  twetiti/  should  suiFer  a 
diminution  of  their  gains,  than  that  one  should 
perish  of  hunger.* 

•  To  sliew  the  distress  which  pervaded  Ireland  in  1832,  and 
we  fear  too  frequently  visits  her,  we  qwote  a  letter  written  by  the 
Rev.  William  Baker  Storey,  rector  of  Newport,  county  of  Mayo, 
to  the  editor  of  the  Record ^  and  read  to  the  committee  for  the 
rehef  of  the  Irish  poor  in  London  in  that  year : — -*  No  tongue  can 
tell,  no  pen  can  describe,  the  state  of  wTCtchedness  into  which 
thousands  are  plunged  along  the  sea  coast  of  this  country  by  the 
almost  total  destruction  of  the  potatoe  crop.  Particularly  the 
aged,  the  infirm^  and  multitudes  of  liuh  children  are  reduced  to 
the  utmost  extremity ;  no  work,  no  earnings  are  to  he  had  ;  no 
provisions  sold,  except  at  a  price  far  beyond  the  poor  man^s 
reach  ;  he  has  parted  with  all,  and  his  family  is  starving  around 
him.     I   have  seen   all   this  with    my   own   eyes;    and    unless 
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All   attempts   to    rule    Ireland    by  terror  have 
failed,  and  must  fail ;  they  have  but  produced  one 
monotonous  course  of  the  most  liorrilile  barbarity, 
which  has  driven  capital  from  the  country,   and 
extended  the  sphere  of  privation  and  distress  ;  and 
until  the  government  perform  their  bounden  duty, 
of  obliging  the  rich^  or  the  possessors  of  property, 
to  contribute  to  the  sustenance  of  those  really  ne-_ 
cessitous,   all  coercive    measures   enacted    for  the 
suppression  of  crime,   disaffection,  and  rebellion^ 
must  and   ought  to  fail.     It  is  vain  to  expect  inJ 
terual    peace    until    this    be   done.       Those  who* 
ever  felt  Imnger,    amoug  whom    are   but   few   of 
our  legislators,  know  well  that  man  devoured  by 
famine  is   reckless  of  life  and  character --moved] 
by  the  worst  passions,  ready  to  listen  to  any  leader! 
who  incites  him  to  unlawful  acts,  or  to  join  in  any] 
enterprise  against  those  iustitutions  which  he  re- 
gards as  causing  his  sufferiug.     It  is  impossible  in] 
this*  Mtate  to    impress  him   with  the  necessity  ot 
respectiug  property,  or  to  inculcate  in   his  mind' 
Buy  virtu«ms  principles*    A  poor  law,  which  offered ^ 
f^ecurity    in   the  day  of  t!ie    utmost   need — which 
iifforthul  a  Hute  proteeti<m  against  the  torments  of 
|itiir\ntion.  wouhi,  in  onr  opinion,  prove  a  needful 
feuuMlv  for  the  ills  <»f  Ireland  ;   it  would  act  as  oil 

Injured  ou  tnnililed  waters;  as  the  sovereign  elixir 
iu    the   etunpli(*uted   <  vils   which   afflict  the    Irish 
ll^oUMnuuity  ;  tu%  as  the  h^arned  and   virtuous  Dr. 
l)nvte  evpreMci  it,  **as  the  dew  of  heaven;  "it  would 

([Ive  RiHMirity  to  property,  encourage  its  investment 
U  \\n\\  vnM  tiehi  fnr  iuiprovement  which  Ireland 
j)M't«iiiihl«  £  \\   wouhl    place  the    Hiliernian  in   that 

Unf  lu^  nlftmlt^d,  I  ex|H*cl  to  sec  the  work  of  death  com* 
rtt-<  <t4  ^  uiAllurr  tlmt  will  rciidc^r  all  uttcmpU  to  check  it  almost 
—  fc^*' 

|tH^^»M  ^i,t    l'S(|»i  truppctor  j^eneml  of  lUt*  coast  blockade 
Hxmxy  sirt^  living  or»  aeii  weed  and  swch  shell 
*i\*  y    I  i>i   jHiHi^ms"      Tht"  visitation  of  micli  distres,s  as 
\\^\i\  iW*ii|(iiv*l»  iulU  hmdly  for  proU'ction  by  a  poor  huv. 
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position  when  it  would  be  possible  that  he  could 
receive  wholesome  and  usefnl  instruction,  and  be 
taught  to  uphold  the  laws  and  the  national  institu- 
tions as  his  protectors,  instead  of  denouncing  them 
as  his  oppressors; — thus  lie  would  grow  in  honesty 
and  virtuous  principle  ;  he  would  acquire  a  taste 
for  the  comforts  of  life,  and  learn  how  to  direct  his 
efforts  to  obtain  a  small  stock  of  those  necessary 
domestic  articles,  which  attach  a  man  to  his  home, 
and  check  his  marauding,  predatory  inclination. 
This  would  revive  his  anxiety  to  obtain  more,  and 
thus  to  advance  in  the  career  of  social  existence ; 
for  where  shall  we  find  a  truth  more  universally 
illustrated  throughout  the  whole  family  of  man, 
than  that  the  love  of  property  increases  with  the 
possession  of  it  ? 

These  truths,  which  advocate  the  introduction 
of  poor  laws  into  Ireland,  are  rapidly  gi*owing 
into  conviction  in  the  minds  of  our  legislators. 
Even  some  of  the  leading  political  economists  of 
the  day,  who  for  a  long  time  were  opposed  to  the 
measure,  now  concur  in  the  policy  of  introducing 
them  under  a  Jimdified  form ;  and  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  opposition  of  the  Irish  landholders,  from 
motives  which  would  bear  but  little  scrutiny^  and 
the  objections  of  those  few  who  view  the  tranquil- 
lising  effect  to  be  anticipated  from  the  operation  of 
Irish  poor  laws  as  a  prelude  to  the  decline  of  their 
political  ascendancy,  must  yield  to  the  force  of 
public  opinion^  and  the  acknowledged  equity  of  the 


measure. 


Estimate  of  the  probable  amount  of  charge  on  the 
landed  rental  by  a  poor  law, — The  leading  objection 
to  the  introduction  of  poor  laws  into  Ireland,  is 
founded  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  charge  which 
they  would  entail  on  the  landed  rental ;  and  judg- 
ing from  the  almost  universal  poverty  which  per* 
vades  Ireland,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that 
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tlie  cliarge  would  lie  ven^  great.      But  all  calcula- 
tiniiH  on  this  point,  and  all  objections  to  Irish  poor] 
Ittws,  are  based  upon  the  immensitv  of  the  sums] 
collerted  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  or  more  properlj 
for  tliL?   management  of  labourers,    in   England, ' 
uiitl  tln'  vast  evils  which   the  corruption    of  the  i 
orifrinal  principles  of  the   statute  have   effected.  , 
No  ti^nvrriiiiient  in  its  senses  would  ever  think  of 
cxtrmtinK  the  Eni^lish  poor  laws,  with  the  bane* 
ful  pr(»vi»if>ns  of  the  36th  Geo.  IIL,  to  Ireland  ; 
ttii'  'nnpdliry  of  such  provisions  is  clearly  demon- 
>itralt'd  l»y  the  vuluiible  iufonnation  collected  by 
the  latt*  coniniission,    which   is   as  important   in 
j4*Miliii^'   tlir    le*;ishiture    in  framing  Irish,    as  in 
n  lorniiiig   I  jiglisli   |>oor  laws.     Without  entering 
upon  tlic  jutnciples  which  may  be  adopted  with 
n^»*pcct  ti»   ptior  laws  for  Ireland   (without  doubt 
they    woulil    be    considered    in    connexion    with 
viirioim  Ic»ral  improvements),  we  will  suppose  the 
pruvi^iiUiH  «4'  the  0th  George  L  to  be  extended  to 
dhil  pnrtitMi  of  till'  kingdom:  in  that  case,  it  is 
fnlr  to  eitininfo  that  the  expense  would  not  greatly 
eieeeil  tlit»  atiiount  collet^trd  in  England  when  that 
wliio  ulatute  o|H*nili'd,  and  the  English  community 
UMmlieretl  afaMit  the  same  as  the  numerical  com- 
iib'iiieiil  of  die  Ivisli  p«nnilatinn  at  the  present  day. 
To  lorin  4UI  estimate  uf  tlie  amount  wiiich  w^ould  be 
rulliHied  upon  this  data, ^ — which  we  think  fair  and 
rfiniimniblc%      wv  are    referred   to  the  year    1783, 
when    we    find    the    popnbition    of   England    and 
Wnlen  (0  have  been  8,()*-i0,000  souls,  and  the  total 
athouhi   i*r  tUv  ei^ss  for  the  relief  of  tlie  poor  and 
lor  or  her  h>eal  purjioscs,  2y  I3*i,l>00/,  (see  page  309) ; 
mwv  adding  twenty  per  cent,  to  this  sum  for  the 
^IfK  liter  poNorty  oT  (reland  eomiiared  with  England 
"^ni    llH'J^  ihr  amount  required  for  the  support  of 
thi*  lri«b  (loiir  wtmltl  l>e  about  2,500,000/, ;  a  very 
bu'gt*  nnni  we  admit.  Init  very  far  from  I>eing  sucn 
a  Minii  aN«   -fo  Uf*e  (lie  pbrascrdogy  of  the  daj^ — 
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"  would  swallow  up  the  whole  of  the  rental/'  The 
annual  hauled  rental  of  Ireland  may  be  very 
modeiately  computed  at  12,000,0001  Hence  the 
cess  at  the  foregoing  ample  computation  would 
only  amount  to  about  twenty -two  per  cent,  of  it ; 
but  whatever  it  might  amount  to,  it  would  occa- 
sion au  extra  expenditure  in  the  country  of  at 
least  a  moiety  of  the  sum  collected  ;  that  is,  pre- 
suming half  of  the  rental  of  Ireland  to  be  now 
remitted  to  England,  and  even  supposing  by  this 
means  an  extra  1,200,000/.  was  retained  in  Ire- 
land and  distributed  to  the  unfortunate  peasantry, 
instead  of  being  remitted  to  England  to  support 
the  non-resident  Irish  landlords,  it  w^ould  greatly 
exceed  any  extra  expenditure  which  the  most 
sanguine  could  reasonably  anticipate  by  the  recal 
of  the  absentees  or  by  the  reintegration  of  a  legis- 
lative assembly  in  that  portion  of  the  kingdom. 
Those  who  call  for  ''poor  laws,  or  the  repeal  of 
the  legislative  union,"  would  do  well  to  bisect  the 
plirase  ;  to  cling  to  its  prior  member,  and  renounce 
the  latter. — Poor  laws — would  be  a  more  eflective 
and  more  profitable  concession  to  the  Irish  people  : 
and  had  that  measure  been  urged  by  the  member  for 
Dublin  w  ith  the  same  zeal  as  he  demanded  the  repeal 
of  the  union,  his  demand  would  not  have  been  nega- 
tived, as  was  that  motion,  by  a  majority  of  the  Irish 
and  the  sum  total  of  the  British  members;  but  would 
have  received  that  strong  demonstration  of  public 
feeling  in  its  favour,  which  must  have  speedily 
ensured  its  triumph*  Looking  at  the  question  as 
a  suliject  of  economy,  it  is  a  matter  of  nice  calcu- 
lation to  determine,  whether  poor  laws  for  Ireland 
are  not  advisable.  The  Irish  poor  are,  and  must 
be  kept  alive,  and  the  charge  for  so  doing  must 
necessarily  fall  on  property.  In  the  place  of  a 
legal  provision,  plunder,  mendicity,  robbery,  and 
such  means  are  made  available.  Of  the  amount 
thus  obtained,  of  coiu'se  we  can  form  no  estimate ; 
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but  doubtless,  from  the  frequency  of  depredation, 
and  the  great  number  of  beggars,  it  is  very  large-j 
\dd  to  this  the  amount  annually  raised  by  volu 
tary  subscription  ;  the  moneys  paid  out  of  the 
English  poor  fund  for  the  support  of  Irish  poor 
in  this  country ;  the  parliamentary  grants,  and 
the  sums  granted  by  England  to  the  Irish  clergy, 
from  tbe  impossibility  of  collecting  their  dues  in 
that  country  ;  the  expense  of  tranquillisiug  Ireland 
by  a  numerous  police  and  a  large  military  force  ; 
the  cost  of  the  arms  employed,  and  the  vntraiUe 
expended  for  tliis  purpose  ;  the  amount  of  these 
various  items  might  equal  or  surpass  that  required 
under  a  legal  assessment,  which  would  at  once 
sweep  away  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  this 
nnliappy  catalogue  of  cliarges: — but  who,  with  a 
view  of  shewing  that  the  amount  expended  in 
support  of  a  coercive  system  is  inferior  to  that 
which  wouhl  be  demanded  under  a  poor  law 
assess,  coukl  uphold,  a  fortiori,  the  continuance 
of  the  present  system,  when  the  great  work  of  car- 
rying real  reform  into  the  social  condition  of 
Ireland  is  attainable  by  the  introduction  of  poor 
laws?  It  woukl  be  a  libel  against  the  imperial 
parliament  to  portend  that  any  of  its  members 
could  base  their  objections  to  the  measure  upon 
such  a  calculation  ;  and  we  feel  convinced  that 
when  the  subject  is  substantially  proposed  by  go- 
vernment— which  it  must  be  very  speedily — tbat  it 
will  meet  all  the  support  which  its  great  import- 
ance merits.  We  deeply  regret  that  ministers 
have  not  thought  proper  to  propose  during  the 
present  session  a  poor  law  for  Ireland,  in  the  place 
of  a  renewal  of  the  obnoxious  coercion  bill  of  1833* 
Had  this  been  done,  the  success  of  the  great  work 
of  tranquillising  that  unfortunate  country  would 
have  been  more  fully  assured,  in  a  manner  infinitely 
more  gratifying  and  salutary*  There  never  can 
be  any  union  in  spirit  between  England  and   Ire- 
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land,  until  the  Irish  people  enjoy  a//  the  privileges 
of  British  subjects.  Politieall)^  speaking,  we  must 
forget  that  the  deep  sea  separates  Ireland  from 
British  ground,  and  rule  her  as  tliough  she  stood 
in  the  same  position  to  England  as  the  Isle  of 
Wight. 

When  the  rental  of  Ireland  shall  be  charged  with 
the  support  of  the  Irish  poor ;  individual  interest 
will  powerfully  urge  her  nobility,  landowners,  and 
political  representatives,  earnestly  to  apply  them- 
selves to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
labourer,  so  that  the  least  possible  deduction  may 
be  made  in  the  rent  and  value  of  their  estates  ;  for 
in  proportion  as  they  depress  the  condition  of  the 
one,  so  will  the  charge  augment  on  tlie  other,  and 
hence  their  income  be  virtually  contracted. 

With  these  remarks  we  dismiss  the  present  sub- 
ject. Much  remains  to  be  done;  much  that  lies 
witliin  the  reach  of  the  government  to  do,  as  ap- 
jdicable  to  both  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  is 
earnestly  to  be  desired  that  measures  for  the  better 
employment  of  the  parochial  poor,  and  for  the 
removal  of  those  obstacles  which  now  impede  the 
progress  of  instruction,^ — giving  a  freer  scope  to 
every  instrument  whicli  may  elevate  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  condition  of  the  humbler  classes, — 
will  continue  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature;  and  that  such  wholesome  reforms  will  be 
progressively  introduced,  as  offer  a  well  grounded 
anticipation  of  important  and  felicitous  results, 
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A(iIlICULTURE,  AND  THE  PRACTICAL  OPERATION 
OF  THE  CORN  LAWS. 


HKCTION  I. — HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  CORN  TRADE. 

Tin:  Htnto  of  our  agriculture,  and  the  practical 
o|)('rution  of  the  hiws  which  govern  our  corn  trade, 
will  form  tho  Buccccding  subjects  of  disquisition. 

Wo  propoHo  to  divide  this  inquiry  into  three 
Kr]uirair  \\vinU  :  (embracing,  I.  An  historical  sketch 
of  tho  HritiKh  com  trade  :  II.  Some  comments 
on  tlio  nroH(*nt  Htnto  of  our  agriculture,  and  the 
prosp(»oiiv(>  olf(»rt  of  a  froo  trade  in  grain,  upon 
vr»*tt»d  intorosti*;  and  III.  Remarks  on  the  expe- 
tlionry  of  the  entire  abandonment  of  restrictive 
rrnuhitions. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

liarhf  atatutvs  rvhtiw  to  co^nmerce  in  grain. — 
T\w  inttTforonoo  of  thr  U^gislature  in  the  free  course 
of  tho  hritish  oorn  trade,  dates  from  a  remote  age. 
All  ih«»  t^arly  Biatutes  referring  to  the  first  three 
eeuturles  innuediately  succeeding  the  Norman 
aeeeHsitui  to  the  English  crown,  were  intended 
to  promote  abundance,  and  low  prices ;  exporta- 
tion wan  prohibiteil,  and  importation  admitted  on 
(Miny  ttTms.  These  statutes  were  framed  with 
what  was  supposed  to  be  the  dictates  of  common 
siMise,  the  object  being  to  promote  as  large  a 
supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  as  possible ;  but 
that   the   contrary   <»ftect  was   produced,   is  very 
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evident  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  direful 
famine  in  those  days  of  feudal  ignorance.  Tiie  first 
Act  we  meet  with  authorising  tlie  exportation  of 
grain  was  passed  in  1436  (15th  of  Henry  VI.),  by 
whicli  it  became  lawful  to  export  corn  when  the 
home  price  did  not  exceed  6s.  Sd.  per  quarter,  equal 
to  about  12.^,  lOd,  of  our  present  money;  barley 
was  allowed  to  he  exported  when  the  price  did  not 
f^nrpass  3^,  4(/.  ;  but  from  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining the  home  price,  it  is  probable  that  these 
limits  w^ere  little  regarded.  The  3d  Edward  IV* 
(14(33)  gave  birth  to  an  Act  of  somewhat  novel  chii- 
racter,  importattons  being  prohibited  when  com 
reached  the  export  limit  price ;  but  from  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  times,  and  the  frequent  revolutions 
in  tlie  regal  government,  parliamentary  enactments 
could  conmiand  but  little  respect.  This  statute, 
liowever,  continued  unrepealed  nearly  a  century, 
when  it  was  superseded  by  the  Act  passed  in  1562, 
(4th  Elizabetli)  which  extended  the  export  limit  to 
10^.  per  quarter  for  wheat,  and  Gs.  t<c/.  for  barley 
and  malt ;  prices  extremely  low,  w  lien  we  consider 
that  the  currency  had  been  re-adjusted,  and  was  in 
point  of  metallic  weiglit  and  fineness  the  same  as 
at  present.  This  Act  was  in  a  few  years  repealed  ; 
and  in  1571,  anew  enactment  permitted  the  ex- 
jjortation  of  wheat  at  a  duty  of  2j«.  per  quarter 
when  the  price  did  not  exceed  20^.,  and  of  barley 
and  malt  at  a  duty  of  Is;  4rf.  when  the  jirice  was 
under  12.-?.  per  quarter.  This  doulding  of  price  in 
a  few  years  is  very  remarkable,  and  its  causes  have 
been  a  subject  of  considerable  discussion  with  poli- 
tical economists;  they  have  usually  been  ascribed  as 
the  effect  of  remittances  of  specie,  which  at  this  time 
began  to  flow  into  Europe  from  the  Americas,  and 
the  general  exjransion  ol  commerce  towards  the  east 
by  the  happy  discovery  of  a  marine  passage  to  the 
Indies.  These  conjunct  causes  may  in  some  degree 
have  operated;  but  a  more  probable  solution  of  the 
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problem  will  be  found  in  the  general  prevalence 
of  war  throughout  Europe  at  this  period.     With-j 
out,    however,    determining   tlie  really  operative 
causes  of  this  enhancement  of  price,  we  find  it  to  I 
l^have  been  progressive,  as  implied  by  the  Act  of 
1623   (21  St  James  L),    which   raised  the    export 
limit  to  325.  per  quarter  for  wheat,  and  16s.  for  bar- 
Aey  and  malt.     During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  i 
(of  the  unfortunate  Charles!.^  when  the  nation,  tem- 
Ipest  tost  in  the  waves  of  civil  commotion,  was  not  only 
deprived  of  the  protection  which  a  firm  government 
attbrds  to  the  rights  of  property,  but  goaded,   ra-  I 
vaged,  and  plundered  by  the  contending  factions—  I 
^the  price  of  corn  rapidly  increased,  and  during  the 
early  years  of  the  republic,  attained  the  verj^  high 
rate  of  56.^  per  quarter.     The  rise  was  yet  in  some  I 
.degree  nominal ;  the  dcbasenient  of  the  currency, 
by  clipping  and  filing,  adding  considerably  to  the 
apparent  price  of  commodities.     After  the  restora-  I 
Uiou,  and  the  return  to  a  more  pacific  and  orderly 
system,  prices  gradually  receded.    This  fall  in  price, 
Vconcurrent  with  greatly  increased  charges  on  pro- 
fdyction,  from  causes  not  unlike  those  which  have 
fcoperated  in  late  years,  pressed  heavily  on  vested  , 
linterest^,    and    induced  the  legislature   to    adopt  I 
►various  expedients  to  counteract  it.      By  the  12th 
^liarles  IL  cap.  11.  (1660),   the  export  limit  was 
^increased  from  32^,  to  405.  per  quarter  for  wheat, 
land  proportionally  increased  in  other  grain  ;  but 
Lthe  measure  being  deemed  by  the  agriculturists  in- 
I sufficient  to  the  desired  object,  they  obtained  in 
1663  an  Act,   increasing  the  export  limit  to  48^., 
and  comrauting  the  fixed  duty  for  an  ad  valorem 
tax  on  exportation. 

These  Acts,  of  course,  implied  an  intention  to 
carry  prices  up  to  the  export  limit,  the  legislature 
always  inferring  that  foreign  consumers  would 
increase  their  offers  in  relative  proportion  to  the 
demands  of  the  British  parliament.     The  opera- 
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tioo  of  the  Act,  however,  proved  the  tallacv  of  such 
an  anticipation,  the  average  prices  fur  the  seven 
years  ending  1670,  not  exceeding  41^.  6d,  per 
quarter.  It  seems  probable  that  these  vexatious 
restrictions  to  a  free  trade  in  corn  tended  in  some 
degree  to  impart  a  stimulus  to  agriculture  on  the 
European  continent,  for  in  the  year  1670  we  find 
the  agriculturists  imploring  legislative  protection 
against  any  interference  with  their  monopoly 
through  foreign  importations,  and  obtaining  a  new 
Act,  which  extended  the  export  limit  for  wheat  to 
53s.  Ad*  per  quarter^  and  for  other  grain  in  pro- 
portion, at  the  same  time  imposing  a  duty  on 
foreign  wheat  of  16s.  per  quarter  until  the  price 
rose  to  the  export  limit,  and  of  85.  when  the  price 
of  wheat  rated  between  53^.  Ad,  and  80^.  ;  on  bar- 
ley, the  import  duty  was  fixed  at  8^^.  per  quarter; 
and  on  oats,  5^.  Ad.  Little  effect ,  however,  ema* 
nated  from  the  Act,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
continuance  of  the  duties  on  export,  caused  by  the 
necessities  of  the  crown  —  (sec  finance  chapter, 
revenues,  and  expenditure  of  Charles  IL)  —  but 
more  especially  from  the  adequacy  of  our  own 
growth  of  corn  to  meet  the  consumption.  During 
the  nineteen  years,  1671  to  1689,  prices  continued 
below  the  export  and  import  limit,  averaging  for 
the  ten  years  ending  1680,  445.  6rf.,  and  for  the 
nine  years  ending  1689,  the  unusual  depression  of 
345*  \d.  per  quarter. 

Laws  against  engrossing  corn. — A  material,  or 
rather  remarkable  alteration  occurs  in  the  regula- 
tion of  the  corn  trade  at  this  era.  There  had  ex- 
isted from  a  remote  age  severe  enactments  against 
engrossing  corn,  the  government  always  inferring, 
that  the  corn  factor,  dealer,  or  agent  in  distribu- 
tion, had  interests  opposed  to  the  common  weal; 
viewed  the  existence  of  this  useful  class  with  great 
distrust,  as  tending  to  raise  prices  to  the  consumer, 
while  it  de[)ressed  the  remuneration  to  the  farmer. 
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VariuiiJi  cbnmo\ogisiB  bear  erideaoe  of  die 

happy  con  sequences  of  the  laws  wbicii 
ftlie  «*|Kfrationi4  of  the  com  dealer  or  **< 
gfOMcr."  Fanners  were  generally 
meaTifi  of  holding  their  corn  for  any 
lim(*  after  the*  harvest;  hence,  howetrcr 
ithi?  Imrviftt  might  prove,  food  was  always 
duriiifT  tlir  iintutniial  months,  and  no  Maroty 
exprri4<rK'4'<l  until  the  ensuing  spring  or  sununerfrj 
III  Umt  |»art  (jf  the  year,  com  usually  rose  to  ' 
[or  five  tifiH»s  itn  prire  in  the  months  €>f  Sej 
'and  OrtolKT,  producing  a  degree  of  sttffe 
amcmg  i\u*  hinnldcr  classes  which  words  can 
inadiniiattdy  dtsrribe.  Thanks  to  the  increase 
CJipitiil  mid  rora  engrossers,  we  are  no  longer  ex- 
jHrncd  to  thvHi'.  vicissitudes  :  the  speculators  in 
corn,  by  their  tntirc  extended  sphere  of  infonna^j 
tion»  are  Initrr  jndgt^s  of  the  state  of  the  ha 
thfin  the  located  agriculturists  or  the  ordinaT 
couiiumcrH;  and  jtnniediately  the  deficiency"  of  a^ 
ieajion  in  known,  capital  is  employed  to  buy  np 
tln^  corn,  and  warn  tlie  people  of  the  necessity  of 
l)eing  sparing  by  a  rihie  in  the  price.  Thus  the 
nation  ik»  as  it  were,  immediately  the  necessity 
oceurii,  |nit  on  nhort  allowance  ;  and  the  stock 
being  more  equally  <listril>uted  throughout  the 
year,  the  degre*;  of  Hulfcring  inseparable  from  a 
de(irit*nt  Beanon  is  dinnuij^lied  in  intensity  in  pro- 
jH)rtion  to  the  leugtb  of  its  enduranet*;  seldom— in 
thcrtc  days  of  corn  engrossers  and  speculators— 
prn^lncing  those  pcM'iodieal  plagufs  ami  mortiferous 
tliscascH,  whieh  are  so  Irequently  nientioned  in 
history,  during  the  middle  ages»* 


•  *rh(?  impvoviilrncc*  of  the  iinfortunaio  pcasaiiti*y  in  the  souUii 
und  wt»«l  of  Irolmid,  wlm  exist  during  the  year  on  the  preceding 
rrop  of  pottttoc»^  luuully  prndiieoii  a  great  degree  of  soilcring' 
toward?!  tho  lailer  part  oj'  the  summer  ;— thiK  is  in  some  degree 
attritnitahlc  to  the  abtieiiee  of  eapitJil  nnti  traders  iji  that  part  of 
the  coantry* 
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As  the  erroneous  conclusions  respecting  the  tend- 
ency of  the  operations  of  the  corn  engrosser  gra- 
dually became  more  obvious,  so  the  severity  of  these 
ridicnlous  enactments  were  modified— some  relaxa- 
tion of  the  restrictions  against  corn  factors  was  made 
by  the  Act  of  1G24  :  and  in  1663  (15  Car.  II.  c.  7), 
"  engrossing  corn,"  or  as  we  now  call  it,  '*  hold- 
ing corn, "  was  declared  legal,  so  long  as  the  price 
did  not  exceed  ABs. ;  a  limit  almost  universally 
above  the  market  cuiTency.  This  Act,  Dr.  Smitli 
justly  observes,  has,  with  all  its  imperfections,  done 
more  to  promote  plenty  than  any  other  in  the  sta- 
tute book.  But  it  was  not  until  1773,  that  the  last 
remnant  of  legislative  enactments,  restraining  the 
freedom  of  the  trade  of  corn  dealers,  was  abolished. 
**■  Engrossing  corn''  has,  notwithstanding,  since 
that  period  been,  and  we  believe  is  at  the  present 
day,  held  to  be  an  offence  at  common  law  ;  and  it 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  so  lately  as  the  year  1800, 
a  corn  dealer  was  convicted  by  a  judge  and  jury 
of  this  imaginary  crime.*  The  couri,  however, 
on  reflection,  refrained  from  calling  up  the  sup- 
posed delinquent  to  receive  his  sentence,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  the  last  instance  that 
common  sense  will  be  so  outraged  in  this  country 
by  such  a  disgraceful  proceeding* 

But  returning  from  this  brief  digression,  we  pro- 
ceed in  our  historical  sketcli.  During  the  five  cen- 
turies immediately  posterior  to  tlic  Conquest,  to  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  importation  had  been  substan- 
tially free,  and  exportation  discouraged,  w^ith  a  view 
of  ensuring  low  prices  to  the  consumer.  After  the 
reign  of  James  L,  but  more  especially  subsequent 
to  the  turbulent  times  of  the  commonw^ealth,  the 
opinion  began  to  pervade  the  legislature  that  the 
agiiculturists  required  a  more  extended  sphere  for 
the  sale  of  their  produce,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
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the  monopoly  of  the  liome  market — hence  the  in- 
crease of  the  export  limits  and  the  restrictions  on 
imports,  by  the  statutes  of  1623,  16()0»  1663,  and 
1670,  Little  effect  emanated  from  all  these  enact- 
ments, prices  being  usually  under  both  the  export 
and  import  limits* 

TTie  Bminiy  Act  of  1 689.— A  new  era  now  opens 
in  the  political  and  commercial  history  of  Britain, 
The  war  of  the  revolution — the  conflict  in  Ireland 
—the  reforms  of  the  currency-^in  short,  an  altered 
position  both  positive  and  relative,  necessitated  pe- 
cuniary sacrihces  far  exceeding  those  submitted  to 
during  the  two  previous  reigns,  and  hence  a  large 
addition  to  the  ordinary  rates  of  taxation 

To  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  upholding 
the  new  system  was,  in  these  times  of  limited  ex- 
ternal commerce  and  deficient  internal  capital,  no 
easy  task.  Land  was  considered  as  the  principal 
source  of  income,  and  higher  prices  for  its  produce 
were  encouraged,  in  order  to  afford  the  means  of 
taxation.  By  the  1st  William  and  Mary,  c.  12, 
not  only  was  the  exportation  of  grain  rendered 
free  by  the  repeal  of  tlve  duties  on  export,  but  en- 
couraged by  a  bounty  of  5^,  per  quarter  on  wheat, 
when  the  price  was  under  48s.  ;  of  3s,  Gd.  on  rye, 
when  under  32s.  ;  and  of  2s.  6d.  on  barley  and 
malt,  wlien  under  24^.  ;  while  the  restrictions  on 
the  importation  of  grain  remained  the  same  as  in 
1670.  By  a  &ubse*iueut  Act,  a  bounty  of  2.s.  6d. 
on  the  exportation  of  oats  was  also  granted. 
These  bounties  were  given  in  anticipation  of  the 
imposition  of  the  land  tax,  which,  bearing  directly 
upon  the  landed  interest,  was  not  likely  to  meet 
the  assent  of  the  great  estate  holders  without  some 
concomitant  measure  of  indemnity.  Restrictions 
on  the  importation,  and  bounties  on  the  exportation 
of  grain,  were  expected  to  secure  to  the  agricul- 
turists an  increased  price  for  their  produce,  and  to 
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the  landlords  an  increase  of  rent  in  relative  pro- 
portion :  thus  indemnifying  the  landed  interest  for 
the  amount  of  the  tax  levied,  or  rather  trans- 
ferring it  from  tlie  producer  to  the  consumer. 

High  prices  for  grain,  the  never-failing  accom- 
paniment of  war,  foUowed  the  pai^sing  of  this  Act : 
a  rise  by  no  means  caused  by  legislative  enact- 
ments, hut  by  circumstances  in  a  great  degree 
similar  to  those  traceal)le  during  the  late  war 
period  ;  such  as  a  curtailment  of  productive  power, 
arising  from  tlie  demands  of  the  government  for 
men  and  money  to  recruit  and  maintain  the  forces; 
to  which  causes  may  be  added  the  oeeurrence  of 
an  unusual  number  of  deficient  seasons  during  this 
period-  From  the  passing  of  the  Bounty  Act, 
from  which  such  wonderful  advantages  were  anti- 
cipated by  the  landed  interest,  to  the  peace  of 
Ryswick,  wheat  was  usually  above  the  export  limit 
price,  or  485.  ;  and  without  admitting  that  the 
measure  of  1688  in  any  degree  caused  this  rise  (for 
the  la^v  of  1670,  forbidding  the  export  of  wheat 
when  it  rated  above  485,  per  quarter,  effectually 
negatived  the  Bounty  Act  during  this  period) ; 
yet  its  imaginary  influence,  together  with  the 
higher  prices  which  followed,  in  an  important 
degree  encouraged  the  progressive  application  of 
capital  to  tillage^  aud  hence  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  excess  which,  during  the  following  half  cen- 
tury, kept  prices  far  below  their  previous  ordinary 
level. 

The  prices  of  corn  during  the  fifty  years  suc- 
ceeding the  peace  of  Ryswick,  preserved  a  remark- 
able steadiness;  wheat  averaging  355,  per  quarter, 
or  about  13>\  per  quarter  below^  the  export  limit ; 
evidencing  the  gratifying  fact,  that  the  very  engine 
which  the  selfish  landed  proprietors  Imd  employed 
to  increase  prices,  and  thus  starve  the  community, 
was  turned  into  a  powerful  instrument  for  their 
own  punislmient. 
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Table  of  the  impart  and  export  of  wheat  frmn  the 
tfettrs  1701  to  1764. — We  shall  here  give,  in  a 
tabuki"  tbrui,  a  return  of  the  quantity  of  wheat 
exported  during  the  first  sixty-four  years  of  the 
IStli  century,  illustrating  the  expansion  of  British 
agriculture  during  that  period. 


Yean,  or 

Qrs,  of 

WUe&t 

imported. 

Qrs.  of  Whcm 
exporiet]. 

Excess  of 

exjH>rt  over 

unport* 

Ann  ud  average 
quanlitv 
exported. 

1701  to  1720 
1721  —  1740 
1741  —  1704 

2,204 
120,670 
1 7(J.<136 

2,172.470 

4,095,687 
8,105,931 

2,170,200 

3,975,017 
7,995,395 

108,013 

198,750 
333,141 

Notwithstanding  a  gTowth  of  population  of  little 
less  than  thirty  per  cent*  during  this  period,  the 
surplus  produce  increased  three-fold  ;  a  fact  which 
seems  to  hid  defiance  to  t!ie  most  ingenious  deWces 
of  tlie  legislature  to  increase  unnaturally  the  price 
of  corn. 

This  rapid  increase  in  the  f|iiantity  of  agi*icul- 
tural  produce  raised,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
so  much  the  result  of  the  expansion  of  the  area 
brought  into  cultivation,  as  to  improvement  in  the 
art  of  agriculture,  and  the  extra  labour  and  capital 
employed  in  farming  the  lands  already  under 
tillage.  From  the  report  of  a  parliamentary  com- 
mittee,  it  appears  that  during  tlie  reigns  of  Queen 
AnnCj  George  I.  and  George  IL,  the  area  brought 
into  cultivation  was  as  follows  : 


Enclosure  Act» 

No,  of  acres 

Reigns, 

pataed. 

inclosed* 

Anne     .     . 

2      .      . 

1,439 

Geoi^  L  . 

16     .     . 

17,900 

George  IL 

.     ,     226     ,     . 

318,778 

244  338,177 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  area  brought  under  cnlti- 
vation  from  the  accession  of  queen  Anne,  1700,  to 
the  demise  of  George  IL,  or  to  the  termination  of 
the  session  of  1759,   was  only  338,177  acres  (of 
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which  the  greater  proportion  in  a  few  years  became 
pasture  laud),  being  an  addition  of  about  one  and 
a  half  per  cent,  to  the  area  under  cultivation  in 
England  and  Wales  at  the  demise  of  William  III.  ; 
while  the  increase  of  home  coD&nmers  was  fully 
twenty-six  per  cent.,  and  the  extension  in  the 
(luautity  of  grain  exported  very  large.  This  fact 
is  very  important,  as  illustrating  how  much  more 
the  quantity  of  sul)sistence  raised  depends  on  the 
amount  of  labour  bestowed  on  a  given  surface, 
than  on  the  extent  over  which  it  is  applied  ;  prov- 
ing also  the  very  limited  acquaintance  of  our  an- 
cestors with  the  physical  capacities  of  the  soilj  and 
unfolding  to  the  contemplation  of  the  reader  the 
probability  of  our  being,  even  at  the  present  day, 
very  imperfectly  informed  as  to  the  elementary 
properties  of  land»  and  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
general  geological  deductions:  we  nuiy  also  add, 
that  these  premises,  based  on  returns  of  more  re- 
cent date,  will  appear  equally  well  founded. 

Rise  of  priees  and  cessation  of  corn  export  subse- 
quent  to  175G.^In  the  very  principle  of  commerce 
there  is  action  and  reaction,  and  the  low  returns 
made  for  the  capital  employed  in  agriculture 
during  the  late  forty  years,  gave  a  different  direc- 
tion to  our  productive  power. 

The  war  of  1756,  conducted  at  an  unprecedented 
expense,  opened  new  channels  for  the  more  pro- 
fitable employment  of  capital  in  mauufiictures, 
and  caused  a  large  sulitraction  of  labourers  from 
the  pursuits  of  productive  industry,  to  man  tlie 
fleets  and  recruit  the  armies.  The  low  prices  for 
grain  had  also  induced  many  landed  proprietors  to 
convert  their  tilled  lands  into  pasture  grounds;  and 
hence,  towards  the  latter  years  of  the  c^mtest 
(1760-62),  supplies  of  grain  became  scanty*  and 
exportation  comparatively  ceased. 

The  official  returns  of  the  import  and  export  of 
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wheat  during  the  iiine  years  ending  1773^  make  it 
u])|>i*ar  tliat  the  consumption  raore  than  equalled 
the  lioine  proflucUon ;  and  this  fact  receives  con- 
Hriiiatiun  hy  tlie  orders  ia  council,  issued  1767, 
hiyinif  im  embargo  ou  all  grain  destined  for  expor- 
tation, and  forbidding  the  use  of  wheat  in  the 
ilihtilleries.  Thus  vanished  all  preceding  legis- 
hitive  enactments  ;  bounties  on  export  and  duties 
t»n  im|M*rt  being  known  but  in  name,  and  virtually 
roaninif  to  operate, 

Th*^  <|uafitity  of  wheat  imported  and  exported 
during  the  years  from  1765  to  1773,  was  as  under  : 

^1*.  Ill  MhnAt  QiA.  of  wlicai  Excettaf  Aauuai 

lm|KMirtl.  t'xpottcil.  import.  av«fi^  import. 

l.tWl      .     .     402»5D5     ,      .     509,598     .     ,     56,599 

A  ehiuige  so  sudden  in  the  accustomed  course  of 
(I'lithMbiriup;  a  period  of  uninterrupted  peace,  when 
t>npil)il  heciinu*  more  abundant  and  the  supply  of 
htind^^  adi'tpiate,  is  n  remarkable  feature  in  the 
history  of  Britinhugrieulture;  that  the  cause  of  this 
I'lutuge  could  not  be  tlie  mere  effect  of  a  numerical 
lutTotifie  of  eini^umers  to  the  extent  of  about  seven 

Iier  cent,  in  evident,  but  tliat  there  was  any  decrease 
n  the  nnuuul  supply  of  corn  of  home  growtli  is 
eontniry  to  evidence.  Mr.  Comber*  says  that  the 
mujiuil  ftverti^e  uuantity  of  wheat  raised  at  the. 
iMimini*ncement  i>l  the  reign  of  George  III.  (1760)^ 
iHHMtinietl  to  abour  3,HOO,0U0  quarters,  of  winch 
iiliiMit  :i(JO,UiH>  wert*  sent  out  of  the  kingdom, 
leaving  idnnit  3,r»()t),t)0()  for  home  consumption. 
In  1773,  tilt*  animal  production  of  wheat  waa^ 
utateil  In  parliament  to  be  4,000^000  of  quarters, 
nil  of  whielK  with  the  addition  of  about  100,000 
miurterH  pi*r  annum  iniptjrted,  were  consumed  in 
nrilHin.  If  tliene  statements  are  to  be  creditedj 
they  infer  that  wbik*  tlie  number  of  mouths  had 
iiuMvased  about  twt^lve  per  cent.,  the  actual  coii- 
^nmptitm  of  wheat  bad  increased  eighteen  percent., 

*  Trv'atbe  m\  Kaiionii]  Subaistence*  p.  180* 
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a  rosiilt  whicli  appears  extremoly  prol)al)!t%  when 
we  consider  tlie  great  extension  of  our  coninieree, 
and  the  growth  of  manufactures,  particularly  of 
cotton,  wliich  improved  machinery  was  at  this 
time  etfecting.  By  these  important  mechanical  in- 
ventions, which  economised  manual  labour^  tlie 
working  classes  were  more  fidhj  employed^  and  the 
expanding  demand  for  workmen  augmeoted  the 
price  of  work  ;  an  extended  power  of  purchase  was 
the  consecjuence,  and  an  enlarged  consumption  of 
food,  superior  in  quality  to  that  ordinarily  consumed 
in  previous  times,  the  result.* 

Corn  law  of  1773. — This  chauge  suggested  the 
corn  law  of  1773  ;  a  law  whicli  implied  that  Eng- 
land was  henceforth  to  be  considered  rather  as  an 
import  than  an  export  country  of  grain.  The 
statute  of  the  above  year  repealed  the  Act  of  U>70^ 
and  permitted  the  import  of  wheat  when  the  price 
exceeded  48a\,  at  a  nominal  duty  of  sixpence  per 
quarter  :-^of  barley,  when  the  price  exceeded  24^. 
at  the  rate  of  twopence  per  quarter ;  and  of  oats, 
when  the  price  exceeded  10s.  at  the  same  rate  of 
duty.  The  export  limit  was  also  reduced  to  44^. 
for  wheat. t  The  Act  of  1773,  admitting  the  free 
importation  of  grain  wdien  the  price  surpassed  the 
previously  mentioned  limits,  being  more  moderate 
in  its  demands  than  any  preceding  enactment,  was 
better  calculated  to  7namtam  a  superiority  of  price 
over  the  market  price  of  grain  on  the  continent. 

When  prices  exceeded  40^*  per  quarter — being 
perhaps  a  fair  return  for  the  expenses  on  produc- 
tion,— the  English  markets  were  kept  in  check  by 

•  The  above  apparent  paradox  b  fully  explained,  pp-  240-44, 
After  the  year  1760,  when  wages  rose  rapidly,  wheat  was  gene- 
ridly  Bubstituted  for  rye  by  the  labouring  classes. 

f  Dr.  Adam  Smith  says  there  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  im- 
propriety in  prohibiting  exportation  altogether  immediately  the 
price  of  wheat  attains  the  limit ;  when  I  he  bounty,  given  to  force 
it,  is  withdrawn. 

2  t 
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foreign  importations;  and  no  irrational  inciucement] 
being  ofifered  for  large  investments  of  capital  in! 
bringing  new  lands  into  cidtivation,  tliedemand  and  | 
supply  were  nicely  poised,  import  or  export  alter- 
nately occurring  in  conformity  with  the  state  of] 
the  seasons.  To  what  degree  import  prcdomi-. 
Dated  will  be  seen  by  the  following  return  :^ 


Period. 


Qrt.  of  wh«at      Qr&.  of  wheat        Exctsa  of       Avct.  anttual 
imported,  exported*  import.  iinpvvt. 

1774  to  01    I   3,435,721    |  2,167»799   |   1,267,922  |  70,440 


State  of  the  mm  trade  at  the  cmnmencetnent  of  the 
late  trans  ^^^d  Act  of  1791. — We  now  approach 
tlie  eventful    period   of  the  late  wars  ;   a   period 
replete  with   vicissitude  in   the  commerce  of  the 
state,  and  unfolding  the  most  useful   lessons  for 
the  due  and  practical  government  of  transmarine 
trade.      During  the  two  years  preceding  the  ever 
to  I)e  deplored  rupture  with  France,  the  price  of 
wlicat  fluctuated  between  42b.  and  45.ft,  per  cpiarter  ; 
whicli,   being  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  avidity  of 
the  landed  proprietors,  they  obtained  in   1791  a 
new  act  of  parliament,  by  which   tlie  bounty  on 
export  wa&i  extended  until  the  home  price  of  wheat 
reached  46*^.     The  import  limit  was  raised  from 
485.  to  54.^.  per  quarter,  and  a  duty  of  y.«.  6r/.  per 
quarter  was  imposed  on  wheat,  and  proportional 
duties  on  other  imported   grain.     The   Act  also 
enacted  that-  foreign  wheat  might  at  any  time  Ikj 
imported  and  warelioused  under  the  king's  lock, 
and   re-exported  duty  free,  but  if  sold  for  home 
consumption  it  became  liable  to  a  warehouse  duty 
of  2a\  ikl.   per  i|uarter,  in   addition  to   all   other 
duties.     This  Actj  securing  to  the  British  grower 
a  more  strict  monopoly,  became  in  a  great  measure 
ecli|)sed  by  circuni stances  arising  from  the  French 
war,   wliich  unfolded  to  view   a   certainty  of  in- 
creasing  prices  in  all  essential  necessaries  of  lifci 
ant  I  hence  a  co-existent  increase  of  charge  on  pro- 
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(luclion.  Yet  the  policy  of  the  British  government 
towards  France  tended  tor  a  time  ttt  retard  the  rise 
of  prices,  which,  in  ordinary  euiirsCj  must  have 
immediately  followed  the  commencement  of  hosti- 
lities. France,  at  this  time,  distracted  hy  the 
revolutionary  tempest  which  paralysed  the  springs 
of  her  commerce,  felt  grievously  the  horrors  of 
famine  and  the  miseries  of  anarchy,  and  in  order 
to  engender  among  the  French  people  a  dislike  to 
the  revolution,  and  a  national  demand  for  the  re- 
integration of  the  ancient  regime,  the  British 
government  determined  to  direct  its  utmost  eftbrts 
to  aggravate,  in  that  country,  the  existing  dearth. 
With  this  view;,  they  issued  their  orders  in  council, 
Felh  1793,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  grain  to 
the  French  ports ;  which,  together  with  strict  mea- 
sures to  prevent  supplies  reaching  that  country, 
and  the  large  importations  brought  into  England, 
depressed  the  price  of  grain  in  the  English 
markets  ;  the  average  price  for  the  three  years 
ending  1794  being  46^.  9rf.  ;  and  this  depression 
would,  doubtless,  have  been  more  considerable,  had 
not  the  government,  interfering  in  operations  foreign 
to  its  office,  bought  up  large  quantities  of  corn, 
which,  in  some  measure,  counteracted  the  effect  of 
superabu n d ant  ini  |>or t . 

The  partial  deficiency  of  crops  which  consecu- 
tively occurred  in  the  years  1794  and  5,  joined  to 
the  influence  of  the  war,  relieved  the  market  of  the 
redundant  quantity,  and  carried  prices  in  the  latter 
year  to  725.  lUA 

Chni  Bounty  Act  of  1795. — The  credit  of  France 
sinking  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and 
tlie  nation  being  disgusted  with  the  sanguinary 
course  of  tlie  revolutionary  factions,  a  new  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Britisli  ministers  to  startyehi^Y  into 
subjection,  or  to  increase  the  expense  of  main  tain- 
ing  an  armed  force,  so  as  to  place  resistance  to  tlie 
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united  efforts  of  Great  Britain  and  Austria  beyond 
her  power.    With  this  view  Mr.  Pitt  determined  to 
make   a    vigorous   attempt   to  raise   the   price  of 
grain  on  the  continent,  and  to  make  Great  Bri- 
tain the  storehouse  for  all  the  disposable  grain  of 
Europe.     Hence  he  obtained  the  sanction  of  par- 
liament (1795),  allowing  a  bounty  of  from  16s. 
to  Ms.  per  quarter,  according  to  quality,  on  wheat 
imported  from   the   north  of  Europe,    until   the 
(|uantity    imported    should    amount    to    900,000 
quarters  ;  of  from  12^.  to  15s.  per  quarter  on  wheat 
from  the  south  of  Europe  or  the  Americas,  until 
the  quantity  imported  should  amount  to  500,000 
quarters ;  and  of  from  8s.  to  lOs.  per  quarter,  on 
such  additional  quantity  as  might  be  imported  pre- 
vious to  the  30th  September,  1796. 

This  truly  ridiculous  measure,  so  **full  of  sound 
and  fury/'  eouhl  of  course  make  no  impression  on 
tho  price  of  grain ;  for,  the  bounty  being  part  of 
thf^  jMin^haso  price — the  price  at  which  it  was  pur- 
ohasod  was  just  minus  the  sum  of  the  bounty  in 
oomnarison  with  what  it  would  have  been  if  the  trade 
hM\  hoiMi  froo.  That  the  plan  failed  in  practice  is 
omMouI  from  tho  fact,  that  the  quantity  of  >vheat 
nuporfo^l  (v\n\\  tho  north  of  Europe  (430,000  quar- 
bM'*^  «lurin\i*  the  period  the  Act  remained  in  force, 
did  \w\  cnutMiut  to  a  moiety  of  the  limited  quantity 
\y\  \\\\\\A\  [\w  hounty  attaclied  ;  and  the  total  im- 
p»Mt  \uy\\\  foivijru  part.s  upon  which  the  bounty  was 
yM\\,  did  not  oxoeod  700,000  quarters,  being  just 
\\'.sU  \\w  quaufily  limited  by  the  Bounty  Act — a 
lotiuli  \\\\\\'\\  foil  vory  far  short  of  the  anticipations 


/Vvn7H*Wf»»Hc*  h  Mr  pricv  of  corn,  from  1796  to 
IMOO  V\w  mni!ton  of  I79G  proving  abundant,  not 
oul\  hi  tlit«  oouniry,  but  fiiroughout  the  greater 
|MMl  \\{  \\\\\\\\\\\  prioos  ^:radually  declined  ;  and  the 

•  V\w  .tmo\mt  |i.iitl  lor  himiit  V  cm  com  imported  under  the  Act  of 
I  VIM.  \\,\^  ;i7i1.  UH/. 
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government,  convinced  of  the  futility  of  their  late 
attempt  to  starve  their  enemies  into  subjection,  re- 
turned to  that  policy  from  which,  in  our  opinion, 
tliey  ought  never  to  have  departed,  and  determined 
to  admit  the  import  of  all  grain  free  of  duty  and 
free  (f  bounty.  The  fall  of  prices,  which  commenced 
towards  the  close  of  tlie  year  179G,  continued 
progressive  during  the  years  1797  and  1798;  the 
average  price  of  wheat,  wliieh  in  1796  was  765.  3c/., 
becoming  in  1797,  52a\  2iL,  and  in  1798,  50^.  Ad. 
This  fall  of  prices  alarmed  the  landed  interest ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  almost  total  failure  of  all  for- 
mer political  schemes  to  raise  the  price  of  corn, 
they  again  aj>plied  for,  and  ol)taincd  the  sanctii)n 
of  parliament  to  an  Act  imposing  a  duty  of  25,  6d, 
per  quarter,  on  all  grain  imported. 

The  large  amount  paid  to  tbrcigners  for  supplies 
of  grain  during  the  years  1795  and  6,  turning  the 
balance  of  commercial  payments  agaiust  England, 
had  a  powerful  eH'eet  on  our  exchanges,  and  con- 
curred with  other  causes  to  drain  us  of  bullion  and 
to  stop  the  bank.  The  Exemption  Act,  which 
followed  this  unfortunate »  this  uiduippy  oceurrem^e, 
opened  a  great  facility  for  raising  nominal  capital, 
and  hence  provided  a  renewed  stimulus  to  agri- 
culture. The  application  of  these  means  to  farming 
investments  was  powerfully  encouraged  by  the 
distressing  seasons  of  1799  and  1800,  which,  vvitli 
the  stoppage  of  the  bank,  seemed  to  occur  as 
penal  retributions  fur  our  iniijuitous  attempts  to 
starve  Europe  into  submission. 

As  soon  as  the  deticiency  of  the  wet  season  of 
1799  was  contirmcd,  prices  rose  rapidly*  carrying 
the  average  of  the  year  to  6(>5.  1  Id.  After  the  corn 
harvest  of  the  year  1800,  vihich  jiroved  efiually 
unfortunate,  the  rise  in  price  was  still  more  im- 
portant, and  averaged  for  that  year  llO^.  5rf.  In 
the  spring  of  ISOl,  tine  wheats  attained  the  extra- 
ordinary price  ul'  1W>".   pt*r  (|uarter.  ami  not  with- 
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fttanding  tlie  rapid  fall  during  the  aatamn  of  that 
year,  wheat  maintained  the  average  rate  of 
lirys.  l\d.  These  prices  were  wholly  unprece- 
dented in  British  history,  and  caused  that  serere 
distress,  which  in  a  great  degree  resembles  that 
mentioned  in  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth. 

Bounty  Act  of  1801 . — These  high  prices  induced 
the  government  (in  1799),  to  reduce  the  import 
duty  from  2s.  6d.  to  6d.  per.  quarter — and  in  1800 
to  recur  to  the  plan  of  granting  bounties  on  the 
importation  of  grain.  These  bounties  were  regu- 
lated on  an  ascending  scale,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  grain ;  and  subtracted  from  the  ex- 
checiuer,  for  corn  imported  during  the  three  years 
ending  1802,  no  less  than  2,156,678/. 

Fall  of  prices  at  the  peace  of  AmienSy  and  Act  of 
1804. — ^The  peace  which  succeeded  to  this  eventful 
period,  restoring  free  transmarine  intercourse  with 
the  northern  European  nations,  concurred  with  the 
favourable  season  of  1802  to  impose  a  sudden 
check  to  these  high  rates ;  and  the  average  price 
which  in  the  latter  year  had  been  675.  9d.  became 
in  1803,  57a.  Irf.  So  sudden  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
agricultural  produce,  was  a  subject  of  no  little 
embarrassment  to  those  who  had  invested  property 
in  agriculture  during  the  late  period,  and  legis- 
lative aid  was  again  invoked  to  restore  remune- 
rating prices.  The  landed  interest  maintained, 
that  tlie  prices  of  1804  would  not  admit  of  the 
cultivaticm  of  the  poor  soils  which  had  been  broken 
up  in  tlic  dear  years  being  continued,  and  per- 
suaded ministers  to  accord  in  a  new  enactment  which 
closed  the  ports  against  importations  of  foreign 
wheat  until  the  home  currency  should  reach  635. ; 
imposing  a  middle  duty  of  25.  6rf.  per  quarter  when 
prices  rated  between  035.  and  665.,  and  a  nominal 
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tax  of  sixpence  per  quarter  when  it  surpassed  that 
limit,  A  new  plan  was  also  at  this  time  devised 
for  more  accurately  determining  the  home  jirices 
of  grain.  By  the  Act  of  1791,  the  maritime  coun- 
ties were  divided  into  four  maritime  districts,  and 
tlie  prices  regulated  by  the  particular  prices  of 
each;  by  the  Act  of  1804,  they  were  reguhited  by 
the  aggregate  averages  of  the  maritime  districts  : 
the  averages  were  taken  four  times  a  year,  so  that 
the  ports  continued  either  opened  or  closed  for 
three  months  ;  during  the  following  session,  an 
Act  |>assed  by  which  importations  and  exportations 
of  grain  w^ere  regulated  by  the  average  prices  of 
the  twelve  maritime  districts* 

Inuilldy  of  ike  Act  of  1804 ;  permmient  rise  of 
price  subseijuent  to  that  year, — Tlie  abrupt  renewal 
of  the  war  with  France  in  1803,  was,  however,  in 
itself  quite  sufficient  to  have  spared  the  legislature 
the  trouble  of  statuting  on  the  corn  trade ;  all  the 
nice  resolves  of  the  parliamentary  councils  of 
1804,  being  of  about  as  much  avail  as  the  reso- 
lution of  Xerxes  to  command  obedience  from  the 
sea  by  chastising  it  with  stripes. 

The  years  1803  and  1804  had  passed  over  with- 
out any  pecuniary  pressure;  but  the  formation  of  a 
new  coalition  with  Austria  and  Russia,  and  the 
drain  of  hands  and  capital  for  the  w^ar,  produced 
in  the  summer  of  1805  a  sudden  revolution  in  our 
exchanges,  depressing  the  value  of  Bank  paper 
about  four  per  cent.,  and  causing  a  relative  rise  in 
the  price  ot  merchandise.  The  season  of  1804  un- 
happily proved  deficient,  and  the  advance  of  the 
prices  of  grain  was  a  natural  consequence.  Wheat 
attaining  for  the  entire  year  of  1805  tlie  average 
price  of  87.?.  1*^/.  or  about  22.*?.  per  quarter  above  the 
import  limit  in  bullion.  During  the  years  1806-7 
and  8,  the  nation  was  in  a  measure  independent  of 
foreign  supplies;  but  the  prices  for  three  conse- 
cutive years  being  76^.  9rf.  ;  73.*?.    hL  ;  78^.  \ld.. 
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— rates  considerably  above  the  import  limit, — our 
ports  remained  open.  In  1809,  prices  were  en- 
hanced from  various  causes.  Our  remittances  to 
the  Peninsula  and  Austria  depressed,  in  an  im- 
portant degree,  the  relative  value  of  Bank  paper 
to  gold.*  The  harvest  of  1808  was  unfavourable  ; 
and  the  season  of  1809  proving  wet,  discovered  a 
more  calamitous  deficiency.  The  expenditure  of 
the  government  increased,  and  the  operation  of 
the  war  taking  a  wider  range,  the  demand  on 
our  manufactures  became  proportionally  enlarged. 
Foreign  commerce  in  the  year  1809  was  espe- 
cially extensive,t  which  tended  greatly  to  aug- 
ment the  wages  of  labour,  and  thus  to  expand  the 
power  of  purchase  ;  hence  the  prices  of  wheat  rose 
to  the  annual  average  of  94^.  5(2.,  or  about  23^. 
above  the  import  limit  in  bullion. 

From  this  time,  the  depression  in  the  exchanges 
powerfully  operated  to  increase  the  nominal  price 
of  com  ;  this  cause,  and  the  deficient  harvest  of 
1809,  carried  the  average  for  the  year  1810  to 
1035.  3d.  The  season  of  1810  was  unusually 
abundant ;  but  causes  of  a  permanent  nature, 
**  the  effect  of  the  war,"  continuing  to  operate 
with  increasing  vigour,  the  currency  of  the  markets 
did  not  average  for  the  year  1811  less  than  925.  5d. 

Extreme  prices  in  1812-13. — This  was  the  year 
in  which  the  resources  of  the  British  empire  were 
put  to  the  severest  test :  a  deficient  harvest, — a 
currency  depreciated  to  the  extent  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  per  cent. — extensive  remittances  of  specie 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  forces  in  the  Peninsula,— 
the  necessity  of  extending  powerful  pecuniary  aid 
to  the  leviathan  Muscovite, — all  tended  to  press 
heavily  on  resources  already  dilapidated    by  un- 

*  Mr.  Baring  says,  that  gold  remitted  to  Hanibro*  in  1809, 
returned  a  profit  of  8-J  per  cent,  on  the  mint  price. 

f  The  amount  of  marine  insurances  in  this  year,  was 
162,538,900/. 
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precedented  sacrifices.  The  prices  of  provisions 
soon  sympathised  with  the  extended  demand  and 
the  deficient  supply ;  wheat  averaging,  for  the 
year  1812, 1225.  &/.;  and  for  1813, — despite  of  the 
abundant  season  of  1812,— 10&.  6d. 

At  no  period  during  the  past  century,  were  the 
profits  of  the  agriculturists  more  remunerating 
than  from  the  year  1811,  to  the  peace  of  1814. 
It  was  the  heyday  of  prosperity  to  farming  interests. 
Rents  and  charges  being  paid  in  a  currency, 
depreciated  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent., 
the  agriculturists  felt  in  no  degree  the  pressure  of 
high  rents,  while  prices  afibrded  an  indemnity  far 
exceeding  their  original  calculations.  Thus,  in- 
vestments in  land  and  farming  stock,  became  a 
favourite  channel  for  the  employment  of  capital ; 
rents  and  tithe  received  a  rapid  increase,  and  pro- 
fits augmented  to  a  degree  which  far  surpassed 
any  previous  anticipation. 

ouch  were  the  prospects  of  the  agriculturists, 
and  the  laws  which  governed  the  importation  of 
foreign  grain,  at  the  termination  of  the  war;  pros- 
pects doomed  to  undergo  a  bitter  disappointment 
on  the  return  of  a  pacific  era. 

TransUion/rom  war  to  peace. — The  cessation  of 
so  many  causes  which  had  produced  the  enormous 
rise  of  prices  during  the  war,  together  with  the 
diminution  of  the  charges  on  foreign  importations, 
naturally  caused  a  rapid  fall  in  the  prices  of  agri- 
cultural productions.  Bread  corn,  which  averaged 
in  1812,  1225.,  at  one  part  of  the  year  rose  to 
1255.  per  quarter :  subsequent  to  the  harvest  of 
1812,  prices  began  to  recede,  and  in  the  following 
year  fell  to  an  average  of  \06s.  6d. 

Parliamentary  resolutions^  and  committee  reports 
on  the  com  trade ^  between  1813  and  15;  and  corn 
bill  of  the  latter  year. — Previous    to   the    fall  of 
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prices   in   1813,    a   jnulianiciitary  committee    had 
been   appointed,  to  inc]uire  into   the  state  of  the 
corn  trade; — '* which,   actuated  by  a  mixture  of 
ignorance  and  selfishness,    hardly  to  be  credited 
in  men  of  their  station  in  society,"  agreed  in  the 
wise  resoTve  of  r._commendiug  to  parliament,  pro- J 
hibition  of  import,  until  our  home  currency  reached 
105^.   per  quarter  for  wheat,   and  other  grain  in 
proportion.*         Ministers,     however    inclined    to, 
favour  the  landed  interests,  were  yet  not  so  com- 
pletely stultified  as  to  propose   to  parliament  the 
adoption  of  such  a  recommendation^   and  hence  ^ 
it  was  treated  with  the  contempt  it  merited.     In 
the  early  part  of  the  session  of  1814,  the  House 
of  Commons  came  to  certain  resolutions-    1st.  That 
it  was  expedient  to  permit  the  free  exportation  of 
wheat,  whatever  might  be  the  home  price,     2dly. 
To   impose  a  graduated    scale   of  duties    on    the 
importation  of  foreign  grain,  as  follows — **  when 
the  price  of  wheat  should  be  at.  or  under  64^.  per 
quarter,  the  import  duty  should  be  24.^,  per  quarter, 
decreasing  one  shiHiug   with    every  shilling  rise^ 
in    the  price  ;    until  the   home   currency   should 
reach  8GiJ,,  when  foreign  wheat  should  be  admitted 
ft>r  home   consumption,    at  a  duty  of  one  shilling 
per  quarter/'      These  resolutions  were  at  the  time 
but  little  in  favour  witli  the  great  majority  of  the 
peo]>le;  and  the  attempt  to  maintain  a  high  price' 
on   the  necessaries  of  life,    at  a  time  when  our 
manufacturers  were  entering  on  a  new  field  of  com- 
petition with  foreigners,  was  popularly  stigmatized' 
as  a  most  injudicious  and  nefarious  policy.    These 
opinions  being  well  groimded,  reached  the  cabinet, 
whiTe  the  conflicting   views  of  its  members  [U'c- 
vented  the  adoption  of  a  decisive  measure.      Tlie 
hintled  interest  yielded  to  the  opposition,  perhaps, 
umh'r  the  vain  expectation,  that  prices  would  rise' 
without   legislative    interference;    hence    the  bill 
•  CanimiUec  Ucpt>rt  on  AjL;ricullun%  May,  ISIS. 
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imposing  prohibitory  duties  miscarried,  while  the 
enactment  permitting  the  free  exportation  of  grain 
with  the  bounties  granted  in  1689,  passed  into 
law. 

In  1814,  another  committee  was  appointed,  to 
inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  laws  affecting  the 
com  trade.  The  witnesses  examined  were  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  the  com  law  of  1804  was 
insufficient  to  enable  farmers  to  perform  their  en- 
gagements, or  to  retain  in  cultivation  the  poorer 
soils  which  had  been  broken  up  during  the  time  of 
high  prices.  Some  of  the  country  gentlemen,  who 
came  to  enlighten  the  committee  by  their  vast 
fund  of  practical  knowledge,  thought  tnat  the  very 
moderate  peace  price  of  1205.  per  quarter  should 
be  the  lowest  limit  at  which  foreign  wheat  should 
be  allowed  to  be  imported  ;  others  varied  in  their 
estimates  at  from  905.  to  IOO5.,  80s.  to  905.,  and 
a  few  so  low,  as  8O5.  The  committee  were,  how- 
ever, contented  with  the  lowest  estimate,  and  recom- 
mended that  8O5.  per  quarter  for  wheat  should  be 
the  future  import  limit. 

Upon  this  report,  ministers  prepared  the  com  bill 
of  1815,  and  Mr.  Robinson  (now  Lord  Ripon) 
was  deputed  to  propose  the  measure  to  parliament. 
Neither  ministers  nor  the  advocates  for  high  rates 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  effect  on  prices  of  a  rise 
in  the  value  of  the  currency  to  the  extent  of  about 
20  per  cent.;  and  despite  of  all  opposition,  and  the 
wise  warning  of  the  public  voice,  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining the  sanction  of  parliament  to  a  measure 
which  prohibited  wheat  when  the  home  price  should 
be  under  8O5. ;  rye,  peas,  and  beans,  535.  ;  barley, 
beir  or  bigg,  405.  ;  and  oats,  265.  Importations 
from  the  colonies  were  also  prohibited,  when  our 
current  prices  were  under  675.  for  wheat ;  445.  for 
rye  and  beans;  325.  for  barley  &c.;  and  225.  for 
oats.  By  this  Act  all  foreign  grain  might  be  im- 
ported and  warehoused  for  exportation,  duty  free ; 
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but  the  bomity  on  British  gniin  exported  was  abo- 
lished. Immediately  that  peace  opened  the  unre- 
stricted oavigation  of  the  ocean,  the  importations 
of  foreign  grain  became  extremely  large,  and  even 
the  reduced  prices  of  1814  offered  ample  remunera- 
tion to  the  importers,  whose  operations  duringj 
that  year  were  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale* 
The  immediate  effect  of  the  bill  of  1815 — ^which  is 
perlmps  the  most  unfortunate  statute  passed  during^ 
the  last  100  years— was  to  close  the  ports  against 
any  further  supplies,  and  to  cause  demands  for 
higher  prices ;  these  demands  were  freely  answered, 
partly  from  the  anticipated  eft'ect  of  the  statute,  but 
more  particularly  from  the  distressing  deficiency  of 
the  crop  of  1816  ;  the  effect  of  which  was  to  carry 
prices  far  beyond  the  import  limit*  and  to  occasitui 
during  the  years  1H17  and  18,  supplies  of  corn  from 
the  European  and  American  continents,  wliich 
have  seldom  been  surpassed  in  rpiantity  at  any  si- 
milar interval  of  time.  Notwithstanding  these  im- 
mense supplies, — surpassing  5,300,000  quarters  of 
grain — ^(sec  table,  p.  432)  prices  rose  rapidly,  reach- 
ing from  635.  Brf.,  the  average  of  the  year  1815,  to 
90,"*,  in  the  autumn  of  1816,  and  94^;,  9^/.  for  the 
average  of  the  year  1817  :  after  the  harvest  of  the 
latter  year,  they  began  to  shew  a  tendency  to  de- 
cline, and  the  season  of  1818  proving  abundant, 
they  fell  to  an  average  of  835.  Hd,  for  that  year. 

Effects  of  the  Com  mil  of  1815.— The  Act  of^ 
1815  remained  inoperative,  except  during  the  early 
part  of  the  year  18 16.  Tliat  the  subsequent  rise  iu 
price  proceeded  from  causes  almost  entirely  in- 
dependent of  legislative  enactment,  is  evident  fruni 
the  iuefticiency  of  foreign  importations,  although 
conducted  on  an  immense  scale,  to  red  net*  jU'ices 
below  the  import  limit,  ere  thi*  abumlame  of 
the  seaMin  of  1818  was  coufirincfL  But  the  high 
price??  wliich    followed    the    passing    t>f   tlic    Act. 
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revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  farmer;  and 
this  confidence  in  the  vaiu  security  which  the  statute 
pretended  to  ofier,  that  the  permanent  miuinmm 
price  for  wlieat  should  be  BOs.,  causeil  a  renewed 
exteusion  of  tiUage,  The  country  had  been  so  long 
fed  by  foreign  iniportations,  that  the  idea  of  its 
being  able  to  produce  a  sufficiency  of  food  for  its 
rapidly  increasing  numbers,  was  considered  chime- 
rical ;  and  thus  new  investments  of  capital  in  agricul- 
ture were  deemed  quite  safe,  under  tlie  firm  pro- 
tection afforded  by  a  legislative  enactment,  No 
sooner,  however,  diil  this  extension  of  tillage  begin 
to  operate  in  increasing  the  supplies,  than  that 
which  had  so  lately  appeared  a  mere  chimera,  was 
abundantl}^  proved  to  be  an  indubitable  fact.  The 
growth  of  1819,  18:>0,  and  21,  deciiledly  surpassed 
the  home  comsum[>tion*  The  ports  were  closed 
against  foreign  importation,  yet  the  prices  of  wheat 
receded,  falling  in  1819  to  72s.  3fL,  and  in  1820 
to  65^.  10c/.  ;  the  agriculturists  were  confounded, 
yet  despite  all  their  calculations,  prices  fell  in 
1821  to  ij4.s\  r>f/,,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1822  to  the 
extreme  depression  of  38^.  2d.,  averaging  for  the 
whole  year  435.  3d. 

Thus,  the  unfortunate  corn  law^  of  1815,  had  the 
very  contrary  eflect  to  that  intended,  and  had  not  the 
innocent  suffered  with  the  guilty,  selfish  monopo- 
lists, the  punisliment  would  have  been  happily  com- 
mensurate w  ith  the  deserts  of  those  who  demanded 
the  statute*  In  vain  did  the  landed  interest  in  1821, 
appeal  to  parliament  for  relief.  The  legislature, 
having  abused  its  functions,  ceased  to  possess  the 
power  of  raising  prices.  Rents,  though  lowered, 
remained  unpaid  —  farming  stock  sold  at  ruinous 
rates,  and  the  agriculturists  throughout  the  king- 
dom experienced  in  no  slight  degree,  the  beggary 
and  ruin  they  intended  for  others, 

Re-aciioH  of  prices  after  1822.— That  extreme 
depression  in  the  prices  of  merchandise  always 
curries  its  own  antidote,  is  a  maxim  too  evident  to 
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require  any  comment;  and  the  prices  of  1821-S 
having  so  depressed  the  profits  and  wages  id*  Uh 
agriculturists,  as  to  induce  a  rapid  transfer  ol 
labour  and  capital  from  husbandry  to  trade  and! 
manufactures,  prices  in  1823  began  to  recover, 
averaging  for  that  year  Bis.  9d.  The  rise  continued 
slowly  progressive,  and  reached,  in  1824,  an 
average  of  625. — 1825  was  the  famous  prosperity- 
year  for  all  classes,  and  the  agriculturists  obtained 
their  full  proportion,  prices  averaging  G6s.  6d, 

The  spring  and  summer  of  1826  proving  pre- 
maturely arid,  and  the  crops  indicating  a  general  j 
dcficicDcy,  the  government  determined  to  check  a 
further  advance.      This  became  the  more  neces- 
sary, from  the  extreme  embarrassment  into  which  I 
the  commerce  of  the  country  had  Ijeen  [ilunged 
by    the    events   of    the    early    part  of  the   year ; 
hence  Orders  in  Council  were  issued,  ''  admitting 
for  home  consumption,  a  ijuantity  not  exceeding 
500,000  quarters  of  wheat,  at  such  rates  as  should! 
be  thought  advisable  under  eircurastances/'     This| 
measure,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  prompti- 
tude of  Mr*  Canning,  had  the  etlect  of  preventing  j 
any   further  rise    in    the   price   of  grain  ere   the  I 
harvest  of  the   year  was  gathered  ;  and  the  crop  1 
proving  more  abundant  than  was  anticipated,  the 
averaged    currency   of  the  year    did    not   exceed 

This  measure  was  but  tlie  prelude  to  a  revision 
of  the  laws  which  governed  the  importation  of 
grain*  Mr.  Canning,  in  1827,  proposed  to  par- 
liament certain  resolutions,  to  the  effect  that 
foreign  corn  might  be  always  imported  in  order  to 
be  warehoused,  and  always  admitted  for  home 
consumption  on  payment  of  certain  duties.  It 
was  resolved,  that  in  the  instance  of  the  average 
current  price  of  wheat  being  705.,  the  duty  charged 

*  The  sUinclard,  or  impfrial  measure,  vhicli  fanicinto  fDperation 
in  182G,  being  fiomcwliat  more  tlian  the  Wiuchtstcr  measure, 
58«.  9d,  k  only  cquivalt^nt  to  57a.  computi^il  by  the  old  measure. 
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should  be  one  shilling  per  quarter ;  the  duty  in- 
creasing one  shilling  with  every  shilling  decrease 
in  the  market  price  of  wheat :  the  scale  was  also 
extended  to  other  corn.  These  resolutions  were 
embodied  in  a  Bill,  which  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  with  a  large  majority,  and  which  was 
considered  by  the  public  as  a  great  improvement 
on  previous  com  laws ;  but  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  having  succeeded  in  car- 
rying an  amendment  interdicting  the  admission  of 
foreign  wheat  until  the  home  price  reached  665., 
ministers  abandoned  the  Bill,  considering  such  an 
amendment  incompatible  with  its  general  principles. 

Com  BUI  of  1828. — Upon  the  accession  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  office,  during  the  year 
1828,  a  Bill,  very  similar  to  that  which  he  had 
formerly  opposed,  was  introduced  by  his  govern- 
ment, the  chief  provisions  of  which  were  to  admit 
the  importation  of  grain,  upon  a  scale  of  duties 
calculated  in  relation  to  the  usual  comparison  of 
prices  in  the  British  and  foreign  markets.  By 
this  enactment,  it  was  intended  to  secure  to  the 
home  grower  a  monopoly,  when  prices  might  be 
under  QOs.  per  quarter.  The  practical  operation 
of  this  law  we  shall  hereafter  notice ;  and  shall 
here  give  a  copy  of  the  ascending  scale  of  duties 
which  it  enforces. 

Duty. 

If  the  average  price   of  wheat      s.                                   s.  d. 
during  six  weeks  is  at  or  ahovc      73,  the  import  duty  is    1     0 

If  under    73^.  and  not  less  than   72 

—  72  — 

—  71  — 

—  70  — 

—  69  — 

—  68  — 

—  67  — 

—  66  — 

—  65  — 

—  64  — 

—  63  — 

—  62  — 


72 

— 

2 

8 

71 

— 

6 

8 

70 

— 

10 

8 

69 

— 

13 

8 

68 

— 

16 

8 

67 

— 

18 

8 

66 

— 

0 

8 

65 

— 

1 

8 

64 

— 

2 

8 

63 

— 

3 

8 

62 

— 

4 

8 

61 

— 

5 

8 

4'^i  A»#HimTrii£  A^TD  corns  l^ws*. 

\U  r.iiK  HTMy^K  *o^le-  rt  app«ar«  tfaac  thm  »i?cr^awr 
of  /Ifiiiy  i-  ro-^tiual  with  the  increase  •>t*  prai*.  wh^n 
th*:  latr.rr  rtnff«r*  r>=:cweeii  fJIj.  aiifi  fST*.  per  quar- 
tfrT :  aftj^r  the  pric>*  reaches  67*..  die  doer  de- 
irr^rart^^j  "if.  for  every  shilling  rise  in  the  price  of 
wh^-at.  until  the  latter  reaches  6S^.  Wbea  the 
prifjTri  ran^e  ^jetve^n  69ji.  and  7Ij..  the  dvtr  de- 
cr^-Jiv:^  thr':e  *hillincr^  per  quarter  for  eTerv  shiiling 
ri«>: ;  ;]riri  when  between  7U.  and  73f..  Hwr  shill- 
lii^/*.  ii{K>ri  th^:  •ame  ratio;  when  at  or  abi>Te  73#., 
th^r  rluty  in  one  i^hilling  per  qaarter. 

f>arU:y,  when  rating  under  33i.  and  noc  under 
l$Un.  \p4'.T  quarter,  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  13f.  lOrf.; 
tlH:  raU:  of  ^luty  from  this  point  diminishes  1«.  6d. 
for  ^:v^rv  ^billing  ri«e  in  the  price,  until  it  reaches 
41*.,  wii^n  it  in  fixed  at  Is,  per  quarter. 

OatH,  if  unrler  2oji.  and  not  under  *24«.,  pav 
\i)M,  Ufl.  pf:r  rjuarter  duty,  which  decreases  1$,  &/. 
pirrr|ijarter,  until  the  price  reaches  Sis.  when  the 
iluiy  iH  fixi'rl  at  \s,  per  quarter. 

Surb  irt  the  law  which  at  the  present  day  go- 
viTUH  iUi'  importation  of  foreign  grain.  In  the 
H\u'rt'i'i\iu\r  sfrtion  we  purpose  discussing  the  prac- 
tiral  o|M:ralion  of  our  corn  laws,  and  the  expe- 
#li<-nry  of  UM:ir  repeal. 
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SECTION  II. 


PRACTICAL  OPERATION 
LAWS. 


OF  OUR  CORN 


■  Question  as  to  the  efficacy  of  corn  laws  discussed. — 

H      It  is  tio  difficult  task  to  prove  the  utter  impolicy  of 

H      any  legislative  enactments  tending  to  restrict  the 

H      free  ingress  and  egress  of  bread,     A  retrospect  of 

the  results   of   the   various   statutes   whieli   have 

been  framed  by  our  legislators,  will  convince  the 

I  most  sceptical,  of  the  inability  of  our  law  makers  to 

H      effect  any  permanent  benefit  either  to  the  commu- 

V         nity  generally,  or  to  any  particular  interest,  by  the 

perversion  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  our 

productive  power  or  international  commerce,  while 

[  tlie  injury  done  by  the  attempt  is  frequently  of  the 

I  most  baneful  description.     That  the  effects  of  the 

H     various  enactments  passed  to  regulate  the  trade 

^     and  govern  the  jjrices  of  corn  have  ordinarily  been 

in  direct  variance  to  the  object  sought,  is  proved 

in  almost  every  instance  to  which  we  can  refer. 

I  The  object  of  all  the  early  statutes  was  to  ensure 
low  prices  and  abundance  ;  their  effects  were  high 
prices  and  scarcity.  The  object  of  the  bounty 
granted  on  the  exportation,  and  the  restrictions  on 
the  importation  of  grain  by  the  Act  of  1688,  w^as 
to  ensure  high  prices  and  to  stimulate  tillage ;  its 
effect  during  forty  years  was  to  depress  prices  far 
below  their  previous  limit,  and  to  cause  that  torpid 
I  state  of  agriculture  so  remarkable  during  the  half 

century  previous  to  the  American  war.     All  the 
I  Acts  passed  and  resolutions  adopted  respecting  the 

corn  trade  during  the  last  war  were  inoperative ; 
but  in  no  instance  was  the  triumph  of  justice  and 
reason  over  malevolence  and  ignorance  more 
forcibly  evinced,  than  in  tlie  results  which  followed 
the  enactment  of  1815.  From  the  stimulus  given 
to  tillage  h\  the.  high  prices  following   1S08,  our 
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supplies  SO  much  increased,  that  in  1812  and  1813 
our  home  growtli  of  corn  was  quite  equal  to  our 
consumptiou  ;  it  was  therefore  evident,  that  had 
our  ports  been  liermetically  sealed  against  impor- 
tatious,  the  first  abundant  harvest  would  occasion 
a  rapid  fall  of  prices  :  the  operative  efleet  of  that 
ill    advised    statute    was   to   favour   an    erroneous 
notion,  both  in  England  and  on  tlie  continent,  that 
prices  would  always  bear  a  tendency  to  rise  above 
the  import  limit,  and  that  they  could  only  be  kept 
in    check    by  foreign  supplies,    from   reaching    a 
greater  elevation.     This  opinion  was  calculated  to 
create  a  temporary  rise  of  price,  and  to  favour  the 
accumulation  of  large  stocks  of  grain  on  the  con* 
tincnt,    in    anticipation    of    a    demand    from   this 
country,  which,  when  realised,  caused  the  stock 
of  the  whole  of  the   granaries  of  Europe   to    be 
poured,  at  one  fell  swoop,  into  the  English  mar- 
kets ; — thus   unnaturally  depressing   prices,    and 
causing  those    sudden  jerks   in  our  agricultural, 
commercial,  and  financial  concerns,  which  could 
but  be  attended  with  the  most  distressing  effects. 
These  eflects  indeed  were  too  severely  felt  during 
the    four    or    five    years    following    1818.        But 
such  consequences,   however  disastrous,   are  very 
inferior  to  those  which  would  follow,  if  the  legisla- 
ture could  give  full  cfi'ect  to  its  intentions.       It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  extent  of  tlie  evil  conse- 
quent on  the  Corn  Bill  of  IHlo,  had  it  continued 
permanently   operative.       Tliis    Bill,    which  was 
trumpeted    forth    by  Parliament   as  necessary    to 
maintain  the  prosperity  of  British  agriculture  and 
commerce,  would,  if  its  operatiou  had  been  com-j 
mensurate  with   its    ideal    character,    have    heen| 
attended  with   the  most   ruinous    eflects  to  both. 
If  indeed    efl'ect   could    be   given    to    such    laws, 
the  nation  might  starve  amidst  surrounding  plenty ; 
or   at    any  rate  the  dearth  would  be  proportional 
to    the  magnitude  nf   \\iv    prohibition.      It   would 
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have  compelled  us  to  have  had  recourse  to  such 
expensive  means  of  raising  food,  and  of  employing 
1^0  large  a  proportion  of  our  productive  power  in 
unprofitable  agriculture,  that  the  means  of  sup- 
porting the  national  burdens  would  have  been 
wholly  inadequate  to  their  pressure.  Emigration 
of  capital  and  talent  to  less  taxed  countries  would 
have  been  carried  on  extensively,  and  our  power 
of  permanently  competing  with  foreigners,  except 
at  a  most  distressing  reduction  of  wages,  quite 
out  of  the  question*  Had  the  Corn  Bill  of  1815 
been  rejected,  and  no  inducement  held  out  by  the 
goveniment  to  extend  tillage  in  the  anticipation  of 
permanently  high  prices,  the  conversion  of  tilled 
lands  into  pasture, — which  had  begun  in  1814, 
would  have  progressed, — all  the  unfortunate  invest- 
ments made  in  1815,  16  and  17,  been  avoided, — 
supply  and  demand  been  more  equally  poised, — 
tlie  transition  from  high  to  moderate  prices  more 
gi'adual,  and  less  severely  felt ;  and  the  agricul- 
tural ruin  which  distinguished  the  years  1821,  22, 
and  23,  caused  by  over-pi-oduction,  in  a  great  de- 
gree prevented*  The  Act  of  1804  was  in  itself 
(juite  sufficient,  because  its  provisions  would,  for  a 
season,  have  been  chiefly  inoperative,  and  in  sub* 
sequent  years  have  counteracted  any  extreme 
depression  ;  hence  a  more  steady  and  permanent 
advantage  in  price  would  have  been  maintained 
over  the  continental  markets. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  CORN  BILL  OF  1828. 

The  Act  of  1828,  by  reducing  the  import  limit, 
and  gradually  increasing  the  facility  of  foreign 
supplies  with  the  need  for  them,  has  been  more 
eflective  than  any  previous  statute ;  its  demands, 
although  too  large,  being  comparatively  more  mo- 
derate. By  diminishing  the  probability  of  extreme 
prices,  investments  in  agriculture  have,  in  a  de- 
gree,  lieen  discouraged  ;    and  in  spite  of  partial 
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deficiencies  of  crop  during  the  first  two  years,  and 
more  abundant  seasons  in  the  two  latter  years  of  its 
operation,  a  more  than  usual  steadiness  of  price 
has  been  maintained*  To  what  extent  this  Act 
taxes  the  consumer  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer, 
or  rather,  of  the  landkjrd  and  other  co-partners  in 
tlie  jnoduce,  is  a  question  which  involves  much 
inquiry,  and  to  the  elucidation  of  which  we  shall 
tiere  oWev  some  data. 


Estimate  of  ike  anmial  production  and  consumption 
of  (/rain  in  Great  Britain, — ^As  a  prelude  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  question  as  to  the  tax  imposed 
on  the  consumer  by  the  present  corn  laws,  it  is 
first  necessary  to  form  some  approximate  estimate 
of  the  quantity  of  corn  raised  and  consumed  in 
Britain.  Several  calculations  have  from  time  to 
time  appeared  on  this  subject,  founded  chiefly  on 
the  number  of  acres  under  tillage,  and  the  average 
(juautity  yielded  by  an  acre  of  ground. 

Mr.  Cluirles  Smith,  author  of  Tracts  on  Corn, 
math*  some  curious  calculations  on  the  consumption 
of  grain,  referring  to  the  year  17G5  ;  and  by  re- 
ducing it  to  the  standard  of  wheat,  he  found  it  to 
I>e  equal  to  about  one  (jiiarter  to  every  inhabitant. 
The  magistrates  of  the  county  of  Sufiblk,  in  the 
year  I795-G,  investigated  this  subject  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  consumptidu  of  hrcail  by 
each  family,  and  found  Mr.  Smith's  calculations 
very  accurate* 

The  calcuhition  of  Mr.  Smitli,  referring  to  1765, 
is  as  under  ;  he  takes  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales  at  G, 000, 000  souls. 

3.750,000  consume  I  qr.  of  wheal  jier  head    ,     .     .     3.750,000 


888,000 
739«OOt> 
C2iJ,000 


—  U  rye 

—  I J  barlry 

—  2|  ottta 


tHUo  .  .  »  »  9911,000 
tlitlo  .  ,  .  .  1,016.000 
ditto       ,     ,     ,     .      1,791,000 


Total  bread  com  consumrd  hv  man 


7.556,000 
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Broiighl  forward — qitanlity  uoiisiumcd  7y^*')ft,mn} 

Wheat  usudlbr  distillatitiii  and  in  starch  making       ♦  JJO,O0t> 

Harlcy                  ditto           and  for  malting           .     *  3,417,000 

Rye  for  hogs,  &c a  1,00(1 

Oats  for  horses,  &c,       . ,     .  2,4 G  1,000 

Total  home  consumption .   13,555,000 

Excess  of  exports  over  imports 398,024 

Add  for  seed     (one  tenth) 1,395,447 

Total  prodiiclion  of  all  com 15,349,071 

This  table  has,  we  believe,  formed  the  founda- 
tion for  various  subsequent  calculations ;  but  the 
time  elapsed  since  1765  has,  undoubtedly,  worked 
a  material  change  in  the  accustomed  diet  of  the 
labouring  classes,  and  consequently  a  %^ariation  in 
the  relative  consumption  of  the  dift'erent  sorts  of 
grain. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  estimate  of  Sir  F. 
M.  Eden,  of  the  relative  consumption  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  rye,  as  food  for  man,  referring  to  the 
year  1760.  The  two  latter  descriptions  of  grain 
are  now,  as  regards  England  and  Wales,  rarely 
consumed  as  bread  corn.  Barley,  but  more  espe- 
cially oats,  are  yet  still  consumed  to  some  extent 
in  Scotland  in  the  shape  of  bread.  The  general 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  British  peoph^ 
has,  doubtless,  enlarged  the  consumption  of  meat, 
and  probably,  in  some  degree,  diminished  the 
relative  consumption  of  bread. 

Ill   1823,  Mr*  Lowe  estimated  the  corn  produce  of  the  soil  of 
England  and  Wales  Ui  be,  of  Wheat     .     12,000^000  tirs. 

7,000,000  ^ 


Barley 
Oats 


10,000,000 


Total   .     20,000,000 

The  produce  of  the  soil  during  the  four  or  five 
years  previous  to  18'23,  having  been  about  equal 
to  the  quantity   consumed,    the  above  calcuhuiuii 
bears  reference  to  both  production  and  consump 
tion.     Since  that  year,  the  increased  consumption 
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of  wheat  has  perhaps  not  surpassed  the  relative 
increase  of  mouths.  The  quantity  of  barley  and 
oats  consumed  lias  doubtless  increased  in  a  greater 
ratio,  from  the  great  excess  in  the  quantity  used 
in  the  breweries  and  distilleries;  but  as  Mr.  Lowers 
calculation  of  the  consumption  of  barley  is  deci- 
dedly too  large,  our  estimate  for  the  present  year 
will  still  be  more  moderate* 

Upon  the  foregoing  premises,  and  the  data  fur- 
nished in  various  official  documents,  w^e  may  hazard 
an  estimate  of  the  consumption  of  grain  at  the 
present  date,  with  reference  to  Great  Britain*  We 
compute  the  po]>ulation  at  the  end  of  1833  to  be 
10,800,000  souls. 

Peuple,  Quarters.  Total  consuiiied. 

I  TijOOOjOOO  consume     j|  of  wheat  per  head  .  .   14,(>25,00O 

050,000        —         21    — oats  —  .  .      l,8(jy,000» 

560,000       —         l|    —  barley  and  rye  -  .        894,000 

Total  corn  consumed  in  bread  .   17,388,000^ 

Wheat   used   in   the   diatilleriea,   ia0,000|   and  in 

sUireh,  3100  qmirters        103,100' 

Barley  used  for  malting,  4^650,000;  in  the  distilleries, 
880,000  J  for  pigs,  aiid  other  purposea  200,000 
quarters 5,730,000 

Oats  for  horses  and  other  cattle,  11,200,000;  for 
other  purposes,  100,000  quarters,  (partly  used 
in  the  distilleriea)    ,,.•.».     ."^     .     .   11,300,000 

Peas,  beans,  and  other  sorts  of  grain 2,000,000 

Total  consumption  of  grain  in  Britain  .  36,521,100 

From  the  defective  returns  of  the  state  of  culti- 
vation ill  Ireland,  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  grain  in  that  country 
would  be  subject  to  great  inaccuracy — it  is,  how- 
ever, usually  computed,  that  the  Irish  consume 
about  one-fourth  the  quantity  of  gTain  consumed 
in  Britain,  while  the  quantity  produced,  amounts^ 

*  Present  Stale  of  England  (Appendix,  p.  91). 
f  This  is  intended  to  include  the  oatmeal  consumed  otherwise 
than  in  hrcad* 
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to  fully  one-third.  Upon  this  estimate  the  pro- 
duction of  grain  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the 
average  of  two  years,   ending  1833,  stands  thus  ; 

Quarters- 
Total  consumption  of  grain  in  Great  Britain  .     .     *  36,500,000 
Add  for  Ireland,  one-fourth    , 9,100,000 


Total  quantity  of  grain  conaumed       .  45,600,000 
Add  for  seed,  one-ten tb     .     .     , 4,560,000 


Total  grmo  produced  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland*     50,160,000 

Having  thus  completed  our  estimate  of  the  con- 
sumption and  production  of  corn  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  which,  when  compared  with  the  esti- 
mates of  various  other  writers,  must  he  deemed 
moderate;  our  next  suhject  is  to  determine,  in 
what  degree  the  operation  of  the  present  corn  law 
influences  the  price  of  grain  in  the  English  mar- 
kets, and  hence  to  what  extent  it  taxes  the  British 
community. 

Superiarity  in  the  price  of  grain  in  Great  Britain  y 
over  the  Continent^  deduced  from  the  Consul  returns 
^The  comparison  of  the  prices  of  grain  in  the 
principal  shipping  ports  of  continental  Europe, 
compared  with  the  prices  in  the  British  markets, 
furnishes  the  best,  or  perhaps  only  data,  for  com- 
putation on  til  is  point.  We  hence  note  in  a  tabular 
form,  the  consuls'  returns  of  the  prices  of  wheat  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  at  various  intervening  dates, 
from  1829  to  1833  ;  also  an  estimate  of  the  expense 
of  transport,  the  prices  of  wheat  in  the  British 
markets,   and  the  superiority  of  price  maintained* 

*  During  t^e  two  past  years,  the  production  of  grain  in  the 
United  Kingdoni,  has  very  nearly  equalled  the  coiiaumption. 
Thus  the  estimate  of  the  quantity  consumed,  will  also  refer  to 
the  quantity  produced, 

WTieaten  bread  is  seldom  found  in  the  cabin  of  the  Irish 
peasant  in  the  south  and  west,  hence  tlie  con  sump  tiou  of  wheat  is 
not  comparLitively  so  large  as  in  England*  The  quantity  of 
barley  used  in  the  distilleries  is  immense. 
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Sliippmg  PorUf 


Average 

prkes  of 

wbeiit  for 

year 

1639. 


Consuls 

estimale 
of  UieeJt' 

pertie  of 
iraniport 
to  Lon- 
don«  per 
quarter. 


Total 

price  at 
wkiich 
wheat 
could  be 
Lm|iorted 
free  of 
legisla- 
tive   res- 
iiktioD, 


Average 
pribe  of 

wheat  in 
1829  in 
Biitain, 
accord- 
ing to  jn-'^ 
spectors' 
returns. 


Superio- 
riiy  of 
price  by 
the  0pe^ 
ration  of 
corn  laws 
perqr. 


Dantzic      *     » 
St.  PcteTsbiug 
Eiga      .     .     • 
Memel  .     . 
Hambui^h .     . 


43     5 

34  9 
B2     3 

35  II 
39     6 


7  6 

8  3»; 

9  1 
2  6 
5  6 


J.  d, 

50  U 

43  0 

41  4 

43  5 

U  0 


t,     d. 

m   3 


15  4 
23  3 
25  II 
22  10 
21     3 


Another  return  of  this  description  was  presented 
to  parliament  during  the  session  of  1833.  Noting 
the  prices  at  various  shipping  ports  in  Europe  and 
America,  between  October  1829,  and  July  1832, 
the  subjoined  table,  deduced  from  the  above-named 
document,  will  refer  to  the  latter  year  only. 


PorU. 

Average 
prices  in 
January, 
April, 
and  July, 
1832. 

Estimat- 
ed shipp. 

mg 
charges 
to  Lon- 
don.! 

Price  free 
on  board 
in  the 
Port  of 
London. 

Average 
price  in 
England 
and 
Wales. 

Superio- 
rity of 
prices. 

Dantzic      .... 
Hamburgh.     .     .     . 
Amsterdam      .     .     . 
Leghorn     .... 
Philadelphia    .     .     . 

9.      d. 

41  0 
38     3 

42  1 
42     2 
36     2 

5.      d. 

7     6 
5     6 
5     0 
9     4 
9     6 

s,      d, 
48     6 
43     9 
51     6 
51     6 
45  li 

60     7 

5.      d. 

12  1 
16  10 

13  6 
9     1 

14  8 

Taking  the  average  of  the  two  periods  referred  to, 
the  superiority  of  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  British 
markets  over  the  average  price  in  the  continental 
ports,  is  about  255.  per  quarter ;  but  allowing  for  the 

*  This  includes  shipping  charges,  and  lighterage  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  Cronstadt. 

"f  There  is  no  ofHcial  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  transport  in 
this  return,  but  we  have  calculated  them  rather  above  the  actual 
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expenses  of  transport,  llie  com  law  £eems.  tliruugli 
this  period  of  four  years,  to  have  inij>osed  a  duty 
on  wheat  of  17s,  6(L  per  quarter;  being  without 
doubt  a  greater  tax  than  was  ever  imposed  by 
any  act  of  parliament  on  record,  and  by  far  tt>n 
oppressive  to  remain  in  operation*  Our  table 
(page  432) >  will  shew  what  proportion  of  this  tax 
was  paid  to  the  government — and  vvliat  renniined 
for  the  landed  interest.  We  are,  however,  dis- 
posed to  make  some  reduction  from  this  large 
superiority  in  price,  on  account  of  the  differ- 
ence in  the  quality/  of  corn  on  which  tlie  average 
prices  are  calculated  in  the  foreign  and  British 
ports.  The  usual  description  of  foreign  wlieats 
shipped  to  England,  furnishes  but  a  very  ini|)er- 
fect  sample  of  tlie  (juality  on  which  the  average 
prices  are  calculated  abroad  ;  for  the  British  law 
subjecting  foreign  wheat  of  every  (juality  to  the 
same  rate  of  duty,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the 
best  descriptions,  only,  are  brought  to  the  English 
markets ;  it  being  evidently  to  the  interest  of  the 
importer,  to  pay  the  duty  on  that  descri|)tion 
which  sells  for  the  highest  price,  the  proportion 
of  duty  diminishing  with  the  increasing  price 
obtained.  Hence  we  may  reasonably  infer,  that 
there  is  a  difference  of  ten  per  cent.,  or  about  4^^, 
per  quarter,  on  account  of  diBVrcnce  of  ([uality  in 
the  wheat  on  which  the  average  prices  are  com- 
puted in  the  British  and  foreign  markets;  to  wliicli 
sum,  if  we  add  Is*  6//.  |)er  quarter  for  landing 
charges,  storing,  merchants'  commission,  &c., 
we  shall  reduce  the  excess  of  price  maintained 
in  wheat,  through  the  operation  of  the  Act,  to 
about  12^.  per  quarter;  which  is  still  a  very  im- 
portant  superiority^ 

Sixty  shillings  may  be  taken  as  the  medium 
price  in  the  English  nuirket  for  a  quarter  of  wheat 
between  the  years  1829  and  1833,  therefore  this 
12.^.  extra  price   may   be  ctunputed  at  twenty  jier 
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cent.,  which  is  perhaps  about  the  ratio  of  the 
excess  of  price  on  all  grain,  through  the  operation 
of  the  corn  law. 

Now  taking  the  medium  price  of  all  corn,  at 
40s.  per  ^juarter^  and  the  consumption  of  grain  in 
Great  Britaiu,  at  36,000,000  of  quarters,  the 
money  expended  for  grain  amounts  to 72 j 000, 000/,* 
twenty  per  cent,  on  which,  amounts  to  14,500,000/, 
heiog  the  apparent  direct  tax  levied  on  the  con- 
sumers by  the  corn  law  ;  but  as  a  large  proportion 
of  the  consuiuers  (the  agriculturists)  are  both 
receivers  and  payers  of  this  tax,  its  direct  pressure 
on  the  community  cannot  be  computed  at  so  large 
an  amount ;  allowing  one  third  on  this  account, 
the  tax  on  corn  paid  by  the  consumer,  amounts 
to  the  annual  average  sum  of  about  9,700,000/, ; 
but  if  we  were  to  extend  our  view  to  the  influence 
which  the  price  of  bread  has  on  all  the  prime 
necessaries  of  life,  our  estimate  would  be  at  least 
double. 

Such  we  find  to  be  the  present  operation  of  the 
British  corn  laws ;  and  it  now  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered, whether,  duly  weighing  all  the  several  in- 
terests demanding  and  condemning  the  system  of 
restriction  to  a  free  trade  in  corUj  they  work  to  the 
advantage  or  disadvantage  of  the  British  commu- 
nity. 

The  policy  of  restrktioiu  io  a  free  trade  in  com 
discussed. — The  rent  of  laud,  it  is  evidentj  is  the 
surplus  which  remains,  after  every  charge  incurred 
in  cultivation.  Rent  may  be  substantively  divided 
into  three  portions:  viz.  landlord  s  profit ;  tithes; 
and  such  portion  of  the  charge  for  the  support  of 
the  pooTj  as  is  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
aged,  impotent,  and  infirm.  The  foregoing  returns 

•  Ireland  perhaps  receives  as  much  as  she  pays,  by  the  opera* 
tlon  of  the  corn  law,  we  tljerefore  leave  her  out  of  the  caleula* 

tloTl, 
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seem  to  warrant  the  opinion,  that  the  total  abolition 
of  all  restrictions  on  the  import  of  com,  would 
bring  prices  in  the  British  market  to  within  about 
lOs.  per  quarter  of  those  of  the  continent;*  that 
sum  being  about  equivalent  to  the  expense  of 
transport ;  and  if,  as  a  fair  average,  we  take  the 
standard  or  ordinary  price  of  wheat  in  the  com 
exporting  countries  laved  by  the  Baltic  at  the  very 
probable  currency  of  S8s.  per  quarter,  the  standard 
price  in  the  English  market  would  be  ABs.  per 
quarter.  This  may  be  considered  equivalent  to  a 
reduction  of  about  I2s.  per  quarter  on  wheat,  taking 
the  average  price  of  the  last  three  vears  at  60«.  per 
quarter ;  and  if  we  admit  that  this  20  per  cent, 
depreciation  on  wheat  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  fall 
on  all  agricultural  produce,  consequent  on  the  re- 
moval of  all  restrictions  to  a  free  trade  in  com,  we 
may  infer  that  the  money  rent  of  land  would  depre- 
ciate in  the  same  ratio. 

Question :  Is  the  landlord  benefited  by  com  laws  ? 
— To  the  landlord  the  question  arises,  whether,  in 
placing  this  depreciation  of  income  on  one  side  of 
the  account,  and  the  various  advantages  conse- 
quent on  the  retum  to  a  '^  natural  state  of  t Jungs j*^ 
by  the  abolition  of  the  com  law,  on  the  other,  it  is 
to  his  interest  to  advocate  or  oppose  such  a  mea- 
sure ?  Let  it  be  granted,  as  a  postulate,  that  by 
the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  the  landlord's  income 
would  diminish  20  per  cent., — where  would  he  find 
the  counterpoise  ?  First,  it  is  clear  that  the  fall  of 
income  would  be  concomitant  with  a  similar  depre- 
ciation in  the  prime  necessaries  of  life,  but  it  would 
not,  in  a  general  sense,  be  equivalent  to  a  rise  in 
the  value  of  money  pari  passu,  when  viewing  the 
usual  roll  of  the  items  which  usually  constitute  the 
disbursements  of  those  expending  large  incomes. 

*  We  nippofe  124.  per  quarter  to  be  the  diflereiice  of  price, 
from  wiikh  we  dedtict  2$.  per  quarter  for  the  importer^t  profit. 
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Such  items  of  expenditure  as  servants^*  wages,* 
salaries,  professional  fees,  education  at  the  public 
schools  or  universities,  the  cost  of  articles  of  luxury, 
and  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts,  which  ab- 
sorb a  material  ])ortioti  of  the  expenditure  of  tlie 
higher  orders,  being  scarcely  susceptible  of  an  ira- 
mediate  practical  reduction  ; — that  an  equivalent, 
or  nearly  equivalent,  reditction  in  these  items  of 
expenditure  would  eventually  follow  a  fall  in  the 
prime  necessaries  of  life,  is  very  probable,  but] 
the  operation  would  be  slow,  and  the  full  accom-j 
plishnient  remote.  Yet  a  fall  of  prices  in  articlea^ 
of  prime  necessity  would  give  a  tendency  to  a  ge- 
neral rise  in  the  value  of  money,  even  in  disburse- 
ments of  a  superficial  character  ;  and,  as  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  expenditure  of  the  higher, 
or  rather  richer,  classes,  is  disbursed  directly  and 
indirectly  in  commodities  of  prime  necessity,  in 
which  the  fall  would  be  20  per  cent,,  we  may 

*  There  are,  perhaps,  no  services  which »  in  England,  are  more 
amply  remunerated  than  those  of  domestic  servants.     While  all 
other  classet  have  siilibred  a  great  depreciation  during  the  lasM 
twenty  years,    the  wages  paid   to  domestic  servants  have  un- 
donhtedly  increased.     The  ordinary  items  of  the  expenditure  ot\ 
this  class  have  also  very  considerahly  diminished;  the  cost  of  J 
clothing,  which,  we  presume,  constitutes  tlie  chief  disbursement  J 
of  female  domestic   servants,  has  diminished  since  the  peace,  at] 
least  80  per  cent.     Hence  tlie  15^.  now  paid  as  yearly  wages,  is 
equivalent  to  27/.  twenty  years  since.     The  number  of  female 
servants  in  Britain  is  upwards  of  700,000  ;  and  if  their  ages  were 
calculated,  we  do  not  doubt  it  would  be  found  that  two-tliirds  of  1 
all  the  British  damsels,  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty- 
five,  are  domestic  servants;  yet,  notwithstanding  this   immense 
supply  of  female  labourers,  the  demand  is  superior  to  it ;  their 
wages  rise,  and  their   prosperity  is  strikingly  evinced  by  their  i 
elegant  garments,  and  costly  decorations*      Male    servants   are 
not  so  numerous,  yet  the  demand  is  superior  to  the  supply  ;  and 
the  services  of  a  footman,  gratuitously  educated  at  tlie  piirish 
school,  already  command  an  equal  remuneration,  and  promise  to 
command  a  higher  price,  than  the  scr\'ices  of  a  curate  who  iias 
expended  large  sums  in  the  acquirement  of  classic  lore  at  the  uni- 
versities.     This  prmt'S  that  the  astful  are  he^inninff  to  be  appre- 
ciated. 
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lairly  estimate  that  they  would  meet  a  counterpoise 
amounting  ttj  lialf,  or  ten  per  cent.,  from  this 
source  ;  leaving  still  a  deficieney  of  income  to  a 
like  amount-  If  our  landlords  would  refer  to  the 
interesting  report  of  the  [nirliamentary  committee 
on  agriculture,  in  1821,  tlic)^  would  there  find 
most  useful,  and  we  think  sound,  advice,  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued  at  the  present  time.  The 
report  was  calculated  to  awaken  the  landed  inte- 
rest to  the  folly  of  high  restrictive  duties  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  corn,  and  to  the  injurious 
tendency  of  that  discouragement  to  foreign  com- 
petition which  has  so  remarkably  distinguished 
their  policy  since  the  late  war*  The  report  espe- 
cially notices  that  the  bounty  system  of  1689, 
whatever  miglit  be  its  early  operations,  was  ac- 
companied by  a  torpid  state  of  agriculture  for  the 
half  century  previous  to  1773  ;  and  that  one  cause 
(we  presume,  by  their  noticing  it,  that  they  con- 
sidered it  a  material  cause)  of  tlie  prosperity  of  our 
agriculture  from  1773  to  1814,  was  its  comparative 
exemption  from  legislatwe  interference.  The  advice 
of  the  committee  was,  to  return,  by  cautious  steps, 
to  an  unrestricted  state  of  intercourse.  This  valu- 
able advice,  coming  from  those  who  were  the  pro- 
fessed, and  undoubtedly  the  best,  friends  to  the 
landed  interest,  has  been  suHered  to  pass  by  un- 
heeded, and  has  unhappily  been  forgotten  in  the 
current  of  events.  The  charges  on  cultivation 
have  been  in  a  great  measure  retained;  and  tlie 
Britisli  growers  of  com,  who,  from  limited  infor- 
mation, are  unable  to  judge  of  the  natural  effect 
of  unnatural  causes,  trusting  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  monopoly,  have  become  the  innocent  vic- 
tims to  their  credulity*  The  evidence  adduced 
before  the  agricultural  committee  of  1810,*  which, 
indeed,  would  apply  at  the  present  day — and  in 

•  Our  readers  are  well  aware,  this  was  a  time  of  great  defi* 
ciency  of  home-grown  rorn  to  meet  the  coiisiimptinn, 
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our  opinion  will  apply  fifty  years  hence — should 
have  warned  the  landed  interest  of  the  impossihi- 
lity  of  retaining  high  prices  on  agricultural  pro- 
duce. Mr.  Beecher,  of  Sutfolk,  being  asked  by] 
the  committee  whether  he  considered  the  import 
limit  of  this  time  (63s.)  as  too  low,  answered  in 
substance— 

"  If  the  import  limit  waa  raised  20s,  a  quarter,  or  to  84j. 
instead  of  63,^.,  the  effect  would  be,  on  a  notice  given  that  that 
would  be  the  import  price  after  the  SOtb  of  September  in  antf 
year,  the  consumption  of  the  country  would  be  fully  provided 
for  at  home,  even  the  first  yearaflcr  sncb  a  notice." 

Q,— **  Could    it   be   provided  for  in  the   first  year,  without , 
cross  cropping  ?" 

A. — "  I  believe  that  the  lands  now  sown  with  wheat  are  not 
in  the  higli  state  generally  tliey  might  be ;  and  this  I  am  aware 
ot  that  every  Lifhlitional  hoeing  of  the  wheat  crop  will  give,  upon 
an  average,  at  liast  two  husliels  an  acre.  I  have  tried  tlie  expe- 
riment more  than  nncc  in  the  name  Ji elds.  By  not  hoeing,  hoeing 
once,  and  hoeing  twice,  the  ditFerence  has  been — with  one  hoeing, , 
two  bushels  more,  and  upwards ;  and  in  tliat  hoed  twice,  four 
bushels  more/' 

Here  we  have  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman  of 
practical  science  as  an  agriculturist,  of  the  ability 
of  fariiu^rs  to  increase  to  a  large  extent,  and  almost 
Bpontaneoiisly,  the  supply  of  wlieat  on  a  given 
surface,  by  tlie  employment  of  additional  labour ; 
so  tliat  when  prices  rise,  so  as  to  pay  a  profit  on 
the  hibtair  employed,  all  the  protection  of  a  corn 
law  vanishes,  by  the  excess  of  home-grown  corn 
prruluced :  but  it  is  from  the  ettect  of  the  growing 
imports  of  corn  from  Ireland,  that  landlords  must 
expect  the  most  decided  opposition  to  any  corn  law 
whicli  purposes  to  maintain  high  prices.  Those 
wlio  are  acquainted  with  the  wretclied  state  of 
agriculture  in  that  country,  and  its  amazing  fer- 
tility, must  be  aware  that  the  least  improvement 
must  occasion  a  very  large  and  rapid  addition  to 
her  ordinary  produce,  bince  the  opening  of  the 
western  districts,  and  clieap  steam  communication 
witli    England    her  trade  has  rapidly  increased ; 
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and  in  ct^mparing  tlie  imports  of  Irish  corn  at 
the  present  day,  with  her  import  25  to  30  years 
agOj  we  find  them  to  liave  increased  seven-fold* 
(See  table,  page  365,  «.)  No  coru  law  can  be  im- 
posed against  the  trade  of  Ireland ;  all  such 
measures  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  our  rela- 
tive position,  be  for  ever  banished  from  the 
English  councils ;  and  with  such  a  power  of 
supply,  Irelaiul  is  fast  growing  into  that  productive 
state,  when  slie  will  teach  the  British  manufac- 
turers to  mock  any  effort  of  a  statesman  to  raise 
the  price  of  grain,  by  imposing  corn  laws. 

All  this  only  shews  our  power,  after  a  few  sea- 
sons, of  eradicating  the  operation  of  a  corn  law  ; 
but  it  is  in  the  interval  that  the  greatest  wrong  is 
inflicted  on  society  by  restrictive  measures.  How- 
ever extraordinary,  yet  it  is  an  undoubted  fact, 
that  small  capitalists  are  induced  to  occupy  under 
the  expectation  that  the  prices  of  grain  will  be 
permanently  maintained  at  the  import  limit  ira- 
()osefl  by  law  ;  and  this  idea  pervading  the  agri- 
cultural classes,  they  exert  every  effort^  while  the 
law  is  young^  to  withhold  supplies,  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  will  improve  ;  in  fact,  a  general 
idea  usually  prevails,  that  prices  will  advance  ;  and 
this  temporary  stimulus  to  markets  succeeds,  for  a 
season,  in  augmenting  price.  As  illustrative  of 
this  proposition,  we  could  refer  to  the  state  of  the 
markets  in  1805,  1816,  1823,  and  1S29,  all  years 
immediately  succeeding  a  new  corn  law  ;*— now 
the  ertcct  of  this  is,  that  the  tenant  engages  to  rent 
a  farm  upon  an  erroneous  calculation  of  the  value 
of  the  i>roduce ;  the  landlord  makes  his  contract 
for  a   term   of  years;    the   clergyman  triennially 

^V^earsof  a  new  Corn  BUI.    j.  d*  Succeed i og  yearr.  m  d. 

In  1804 00  5      1805 87  1 

1815 63  8  18lfi  .....  76  2 

1822  .....  43  3  1823  51  9 

1828 GO  5  1830  OG  3 
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coimiiutes  tlie  titlie,  and  other  contracts  are  blindly 
entered  into  by  the  crednlous  tenant.  After  tlie 
first  effect  of  the  new  corn  law  lias  passed,  the 
tenant  finds  all  his  calculations  erroneons ; — -his 
monopoly  of  the  home  naarket  but  ideal,  and 
having  ^lo  means  of  export,  except  at  the  most 
ruinous  prices  : — ^his  capital  sinks — lands  become 
neglected — the  estate  is  depreciated  in  value,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  the  tenant  abandons  the 
farm  ;  and  the  landlord  finds,  that  although  the 
corn  law  lias  transferred  some  portion  of  the  te- 
nant's  capital  into  his  hands,  yet  that  the  sum  is 
very  inadequate  to  repair  the  injury  done  to  his 
estate  by  the  inefficiency  of  the  tenant  to  do  justice 
to  the  ground* 

We  could  refer  to  a  multitude  of  instances  where 
this  effect  has  been  produced.  The  late  agricul- 
tural report  abounds  with  instances  of  the  defective 
management  of  farms  ;  and  the  late  poor  law^  re- 
j>ort  quotes  numerous  cases  evincing  tlie  loss  of 
farming  capital,  and  the  reversion  of  farms  to  the 
landlord  (seepage  328),  Mr,  Powers  report  from 
Cambridgeshire  would,  too,  generally  serve  as  a 
report  from  various  parts  of  England  :  he  says, 
*' several  farms  of  considerable  extent  have  changed 
hands  hvice  within  the  last  Jiee  years,  from  insol- 
vency of  the  tenants  in  some  cases,  in  others  from 
the  terror  of  that  prospect." 

Would  any  landlord  in  his  senses,  admitting 
these  effects  to  l»e  true  and  general,  maintain  that 
it  would  not  be  his  interest  to  abandon  his  claims 
fiir  rent  to  the  extent  of  twenty  or  even  thirty 
per  cent.,  if  the  remainder  were  secured  by 
placing  agriculture  on  a  firmer  and  fairer  foun- 
dation? It  never  can  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
landlord  to  prey  upon  the  scanty  capitals  of  oc- 
cujuers,  by  pretending  to  secure  to  tliem  a  boon 
%vliich,  in  reality,  it  is  bvijond  hU  power  to  bestow  ; 
a  heavy  loss  must,  aiiil  (hies  eventually  fall  i*n  him; 
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while  the   injury  done  to  uther  classes   \^  incal- 
eulable. 


Qitesimi :  Is  the  corn  law  benejiciul  to  the  fanner 
or  kusbandman? — To  the  practical  farmer,  who 
weiglis  in  his  scale  of  caleiilation,  all  charges 
whieli  appertain  to  the  expense  of  jjroduetion, 
against  the  income  arising  from  his  land,  a  com 
law  securing  a  high  price,  can  be  of  little  avail ; 
the  charges,  of  course  sympatldsing  with  the  price 
of  the  produce,  and  the  surplus,  whatever  it  may  be, 
being  what  may  fairly  be  termed  the  jiaturalreni^  or 
the  usually  claimed  share  of  the  landlord,  we  shall 
here  refer  to  the  expenses  on  tillage,  by  which  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  shew  how  far  the  agriculturist 
is  interested  in  high  prices* 

Estimate  of  the  expejise  of  cultivating  100  acres  of 
land. — The  board  of  Agriculture  published,  about 
fifteen  years  since,  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of 
cultivating  100  acres  of  arable  land  iu  England^ 
on  an  average  of  the  returns  made  to  circular 
letters  to  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; 
from  this  estimate,  it  will  be  immediately  seen, 
how  intimate  the  reduction  in  the  expense  of 
tillage  would  be  with  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
agircultural  produce. 

The  estimate  was  made  for  three  distinct  periods, 
viz.  1790,  1803,  and  1813:  the  proportion  which 
the  various  items  of  charge  bears  to  the  total  sum, 
is  nearly  eijual  in  each  of  the  periods  ;  l)ut  as  the 
calculation  for  1803,  is  more  suitable  for  the  pre- 
sent day,  we  here  note  the  estimate  for  that  year  : 
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With  the  exception  of  rent  and  interest,  every 
item  of  charge  would  almost  spontaneously  dimi- 
nish, pari  passu  J  with  the  decline  in  the  price  of 
produce.  A  diminution  in  the  already  depressed 
wages  of  the  labourer  may  appear  wanting  in 
humanity,  and  indeed  from  political  reasons  un- 
advisable.  That  the  loss,  however,  to  the  pea- 
sant, by  a  depression  of  twenty  per  cent,  in  the 
amount  of  wages,  concomitant  with  a  correspond- 
ing fall  in  the  prime  necessaries  of  life,  would 
be  very  trifling,  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
table  of  the  disbursement  of  the  weekly  wages  of 
a  labourer.     This  table  first  appeared  in  a  small 

S)amphlet,  written  by  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis,  a  Surrey 
armer,  who  says,  *'  during  the  winter  of  1829-30, 
I  made  every  agricultural  labourer  in  my  employ 
give  me  a  weekly  account  of  how  he  spent  his 
wages,  and  from  the  average  of  the  accounts  I 
computed  the  following  table  ;" — ^the  wages  are 
taken  at  fifteen  shillings  per  week. 

Decimal  parts 

in  1000  of  Proportion 

Articles  of  expenditure.           fifteen  shiU-  in  money. 

ings.  s,      d. 


Bread  and  flour 375 

Meat 120 

Butter  and  cheese 80 

Firing,  candles,  and  soap  .     .     .  100 

Potatoes 50 

Beer  and  spirits 70 

Tea  coffee  and  sugar     .     .     .     .  100 

Clothes 105 


5  7i 

1  9| 

1  2| 

1  6 

0  9 

1  0| 
1  6 
1  7 


1000  ...   15     0* 

Thus,  if  we  exclude  the  portions  expended  for 
beer  and  spirits,  clothes  and  grocery,  amounting 
to  .275,  or  nearly  twenty-eight  per  cent.,  the 
labourer  would  virtually  lose  nothing  by  wages 
diminished  in  proportion  to  the  reduced  price  of 

*  A  copy  of  the  above  pamphlet  was  sent  to  the  present  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  who,  from  investigations  of  a  similar  description, 
approves  of  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Davis's  estimfite. 
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agricultural  produce;  ami  presuming  that  no 
tall  in  tlie  articles  doriianding  the  outlay  of  .276, 
as  annexed,  would  occur,  his  total  deficiencies  of 
wages,  although  nouiiiially  amounting  to  twenty 
per  cent.,  or  three  shillings  per  week,  would  be 
only  six  and  a  half  per  cent.,  or  lljr/.  But  we 
liave  no  idea  that  even  this  reduction  of  wages 
would  be  necessary  ;  the  arrangements,  progres- 
sively making  by  parliament  to  reduce  other  items 
of  charges,  being  calculated  to  aflbrd  an  increase 
in  the  share  of  the  labourer. 

To  the  farmer,  the  advantage  of  a  reduction  of 
the  price  of  produce,  coequal  with  a  fall  in  the 
expenses  of  husbandry,  would,  in  many  respects, 
be  boneficiaL  For  instance,  the  capital  required 
would  be  diminished,  together  with  the  risk 
arising  from  bad  seasons,  or  epidemic  disorders 
in  cattle  ;  and  wliat  perhaps  is  of  greater  import- 
ance, he  would  not  be  exposed  to  any  extensive 
depreciation  of  price  by  the  competition  of  foreign 
agriculturists.  At  present,  surrounded  with  mar- 
kets which  offer  supjdies  at  a  lower  rate,  lie  stands 
exposed  to  all  the  disadvantages  of  depreciation, 
without  any  corresponding  reduction  in  charges. 
Always  enduring  great  fluctuations,  and  obtaining 
BO  countervailing  profits^ — ^the  relief  to  the  farmer 
must  come  from  diminished  charges  on  production, 
not  from  an  increased  price  for  the  prodnce. 

The  only  valid  impediment  to  a  free  trade  in 
corn,  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  meeting  the 
claims  of  tenants  on  lease  ;  but  in  looking  to  the 
roll  of  the  charges  on  cultivation,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  extra  proportion  (»f  rt'nt,  calculated 
upon  prices  twenty  per  cent,  in  advance  of  retorns 
actually  made,  would  be  so  immoderately  in- 
creased as  to  preclude  the  policy  of  a  return  to 
free  trade.  The  rent,  calculated  at  abont  one-fiftli 
the  value  of  the  produce,  would  certainly,  by  a 
fall  nf  prices  equivalent  to  twenty  per  cent.,    be 
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raised  to  one-fourth  ;  but  tlic  anticipated  boon 
to  the  tenant,  ^"^  the  abolitimi  of  tiike^''  coupled 
with  the  ^Tailiial  relinqiHshnieiit  of  those  taxes 
which  especially  press  on  ajjriculture,  would  fully 
indemnify  ln"m  for  the  extra  rent  to  which  he 
would  be  subject  until  the  expiration  of  his  lease;, 
aud  from  tlie  general  repugnance  to  contractii 
for  long  leases,  which  of  late  years  has  been 
usually  manifested  by  both  landlord  and  tenant, 
it  is  fair  to  ])resume  that  no  long  interval  of  time 
would  elapse,  ere  the  proportion  of  rent  would 
become  justly  ])oised  with  the  value  of  the  crop. 

But  the  most  important  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  a  free  trade  in  corn — is,  the  advan- 
tages it  would  secure  to  the  manufacturer  and 
general  trader. 

Adraifiafffs  of  a  free  trade  in  cwii  to  the  manu- 
faciurer  and  trada\ — Countries  which  do  not,  in 
an  especial  degree,  possess  the  physical  aptitude 
for  producing  rare  or  particular  productions  of  tlie 
soil,  which  secure  to  them  a  kind  of  natural 
national  monopoly  in  certain  branches  of  com- 
merce, must,  in  <»rder  to  support  a  foreign  trade, 
and  obtain  the  productions  of  other  climes,  direct 
their  productive  iiower  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
raw  materials  furnished  by  other  countries.  Por- 
tugal possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  physical 
capacity  of  producing  wine  and  fruit;  Italy,  of  silk ; 
(iermany,  Hue  wool;  the  Brazils,  gold  and  <?otton; 
through  which  capacity,  they  are  enabled  to  main- 
tain a  foreign  trade.  Great  Britain  produces 
uaturally,  few  commodities  indigenous  and  pecu- 
liar to  her  soil,  by  which  she  could  maintain  a 
foreign  trade  of  consumption  ;  but  she  possesses 
in  a  higli  degree  the  elements  for  the  manufacture 
of  raw  jiroductions^ — convenient  geographical  posi- 
tion— an  immense  commercial  marine— intimate 
means  of  internal  ciunmnnicaliou — large  capital, 
and   abfjvc   all    other    advantages,    an    intelligent 
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and  liighly  industrious  com ni unity  :  hence,  tlie 
natural  current  of  her  eonimerce  is,  to  manu- 
facture for  those  countries  who  supply  her  with 
raw  materials.  In  this  commerce,  however,  she 
possesses  no  monopoly;  but  is  exposed  to  the  com- 
petition of  every  state,  wdiere  manufactures  are 
established,  and  her  superiority  can  be  maintained 
only  by  a  more  economical,  and  more  scientific 
management  of  her  resources.  Now  as  the  ex- 
changable  value  of  British  manufactures  must 
depend  on  the  competition  of  foreigners,  tlie  limit 
of  this  eompetititm  be  controlled  by  the  price  of 
labour,  and  the  price  of  labour  governed  by  the 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life;  or,  as  Dr.  Smith— 
the  father  of  the  science — says,  **  by  the  price  of 
corn,*'  it  is  evident  that  a  high  price  of  provisions, 
peculiar  to  either  of  the  countries  engaged  in  the 
competition,  must  be  disadvantageous  in  proportion 
to  tlie  excess  ;  since  the  price  obtained  for  their 
manufactures  possesses  an  inferior  power  in  pro- 
curing provisions,  and  thus  virtually  depresses  the 
wages  of  labour  below^  the  established  minimum. 

If  w^e  measure  the  relative  price  of  provisions  in 
Britain,  and  in  the  manufacturing  states  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  by  the  price  of  wheat,  it 
will  appear  that  the  diHbrence  against  Great 
Britain  is  usually  about  thirty -five  per  cent.* 
Hence  it  appears  that  manufactures  made  on  tlie 
continent  of  Europe,  and  there  sold  or  exported  to 
other  countries,  would  aHbrd  the  foreign  mechanic 
thirty-five  per  cent,  more  in  wages  than  the 
English  mechanic  could  obtain  for  the  same 
labour.  But  if  the  wages  of  the  foreign  mechanic 
are  reduced  to  tlie  minimum  reasonably  necessary 
for  subsistence,  then  the  wages  of  the  British  me- 
chauic  would  be  thirty-five  per  cent,  below  tliat 
minimum,  and  his  distress  consequently  propor- 
tionah 

•  We  exclude  Franec,  and  allude  more  |iurLicuiarly  to  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  thu  Auzftriun  dommion«. 
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That  such  a  calculation  is  not  sanctioned  by 
practical  fact,  we  are  fully  aware ;  and  that  the 
wages  of  the  British  mechanic  are,  even  calculated 
upon  the  comparative  vaUie  of  money,  superior  to 
those  of  any  European  mechanic,  we  are  inclined 
to  admit  ;  hut  this  proceeds  from  the  especial 
economy  which  the  possession  of  coal  and  iron, 
and  other  at! vantages,  both  natural  and  acquired, 
has  introduced  in  tlie  application  of  our  pro- 
ductive force,  exhiljitiiig  a  eomhinaiitju  of  physical 
and  semitifie  power,  wliich  has  enabled  the  British 
manufacturer,  not  only  successfully  to  repel  foreign 
compotition,  but  even  to  meet  his  rivals  in  their 
own  markets.  This  is,  however,  no  argument 
why  native  industry  should  be  unnecessarily 
clogged  by  taxes  to  support  the  rental  of  a  class 
which,  altliough  adding  nothing  to  the  wealth  of 
the  state,  actually  receives  an  income  from  land 
exceeding  that  of  the  total  collective  body  of  agri- 
cultural labourers  ;*  or  why  the  sjihere  of  our 
international  commerce  should  be  limited  by  partial 
laws; — and  that  the  corn  laws  do  limit  it,  none 
will  deny.  Large  as  the  amount  of  British  ex- 
ports may  appear,  when  compared  with  what  it  was 
forty  or  fifty  years  since,  \  ct  wlien  it  is  considered 
that  the  quantity  of  British  manufactures  consumed 
at  home  exceeds  four-fold  the  quantity  purchased 
by  the  whole  worlds  whose  inhabitants  number  forty- 
fold  the  British  population,  and  who  for  the  most 
part  are  little  advanced  in  the  art  of  manufacture, 
it  sinks  into  mere  insignificance. 

Mr.  Lowe,  in  1823,  valued  the  home  consumptian 
of  woollens,  cottons,  linen,  silk,  leather,  and  hard- 
ware, at  89,000,000/,  ;  to  which  may  he  added 
eartheuware,  porcelain,  hats,  shoes,  furniture, 
jewellery,  and  various  other  articles,  including 
miuerak  and  other  demi-manufactured  commo- 
dities of  British  production,   valuing  at  least  an 

•  Hy  rt  refeiciuc  to  the  estimnti?  { fvjige  M7),  the  rent-ctmrge  ii 
\\\',  :\v\i\  the  labour-charge,  \{^\, 
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additional  60,000,000/.  ;  and  to  this  total  of 
150,000,000/.  we  may  safely  add  20,000,000/.  for 
increased  consumption  since  the  date  of  Mr.  Lowe's 
calculation.  The  importance  of  this  view  will 
justify  us  in  repeating,  that  when  against  this  total 
of  170,000,000/.  expended  bv  the  British  people 
on  British  manufactures,  in  the  inadequate  supply 
of  their  wants j  we  place  the  40,000,000/.  repre- 
senting the  value  of  British  manufactures  exported 
to  supply  the  wants  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people,  possessing  but  limited  means  of  manu- 
facture, how  trifling  it  appears,  and  what  a  field  is 
not  open  for  the  almost  boundless  extension  of 
our  foreign  commerce. 

But  let  us  look  more  particularly  to  some 
especial  branches  of  British  manufacture,  and  con- 
trast their  insignificance  with  what  they  would  be 
under  a  different  system  of  commercial  policy. 
For  the  manufacture  of  glass,  earthenware,  porce- 
lain, cutlery,  iron  and  hard  ware,  our  physical 
advantages,  joined  to  an  advanced  stage  in  the  art 
of  fabric,  offer  the  most  ample  means  of  attaining 
inimitable  perfection  ;  yet  our  exportation  of  these 
commodities  does  not  amount  to  one-fifth  the  quan- 
tity consumed  at  home.  In  the  finer  sorts  of 
porcelain,  Britain  yields  her  export  trade  to 
France;  and  we  allow  the  superb  manufactory  at 
Sevres  to  offer  us  models  for  imitation.  In  the 
article  of  plate  glass,  we  are  in  every  degree  un- 
equal to  meet  the  French  manufacturers  in  foreign 
markets.  In  heavy  machinery,  iron,  and  hard- 
ware, the  manufacturers  of  Dusseldoff  compete 
successfully  with  those  of  Birmingham  and  Shef- 
field, although  the  physical  advantages  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  latter  are  eminently  superior.  To 
what  shall  we  ascribe  these  results? — To  thtm* 
restrictions  which  fetter  our  domestic  and  interna- 
tional commerce,  and  unnecessarily  increaH(»  tlu; 
relative  expenses  of  subsistence. 
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An  iiurestricted  state  of  international  commerce 
ill  tilimentary  productions — -not  less  important  in 
t'acilitating  tlie  interchange  of  food  and  clothing, 
than  in  tending  to  equalise  the  prices  of  provi- 
sions in  the  various  manufacturing  continental 
states  — wouhl  open  so  wide  a  field  for  Britisli  trade 
with  nations  emerging  from  a  state  of  barbarism, 
advancing  in  the  career  of  civilization,  and  acquir- 
ing a  taste  for  the  more  refined  comforts  and  lux- 
uries of  life,  that  it  w^ould  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
limit  to  our  growth  in  power,  security,  and  wealth. 

Tendency  of  the  measures  of  government  tofreedotn 
of  trade,  —  Since  the  famed  memorial  of  the 
merchants  of  London  to  parliament  in  1820,  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  government  has  uniformly 
tended  to  free-trade  principles  ;  and  the  maxim 
that  a  free  and  unfettered  intercourse  with  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  is  as  productive  of  general 
and  local  advantage  as  with  provinces  of  the  same 
kingdom,  seems  to  be  admitted  by  our  rulers. 
The  repeal  of  those  taxes  which  press  more  parti- 
cularly  on  agriculture  ;  sucli  as  the  beer  tax,  the 
leather  tax,  the  assessed  taxes  on  horses  and  ve- 
hicles used  in  husbandry  labour,  tlie  fire  insurance 
duty  on  farming  stock,  and  various  other  imposts, 
seems  to  indicate  that  a  free  trade  in  corn  is  the 
ulterior  object  of  ministers.  The  great  obstacle 
to  its  accomplishment  was,  and  is,  the  difficulty  of 
relieving  the  land  from  the  burden  of  poors  rate 
and  tithe.  Ministers  have  made  a  bold  effi:jrt  to 
limit  the  pressure  of  the  first ;  and  their  poor  la*| 
reform,— after  tieing  revised  and  corrected  in  a 
second  or  third  edition, ^ — will,  we  doubt  not,  be 
effectual  in  diminishing  the  pressure  of  the  present 
burden.  The  tithing  system,  wliicli  is  unknown, 
in  any  [irotestant  country  except  tlie  British  Isles, 
must  yitdd  in  its  turn  to  wholesome  reform;  for  all 
who  look  to  the   march  of  improvement  in   this 
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country,  must  feel  convinced  that  the  coutinuauce 
of  the  levy  of  tithe  h  mposdbte.  A  due  provision 
must,  with  that  justice  which  in  modern  times  has^ 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will,  characterise  the  British 
legislature,  be  made  for  the  clergy  ;  but  tlie  levy 
of  tithe  cannot  be  allowed  to  oppose  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  great  national  benefit — the 
gradual  abolition  of  corn  laws.  Referring  to  the 
table  (page  417),  the  charge  under  the  head  of 
tithe  appears  to  be  rather  a  vicessimal  than  a 
decimal  part ;  being  about  five  per  cent.  ;  and  if 
this  charge  were  national — tliat  is,  levied  on  the 
total  income  of  the  nation  instead  of  on  tlie  land, 
its  burden  on  the  agriculturist  would  scarcely  sur- 
pass one-third  of  its  present  ratio,  or  about  one 
and  a  half  per  cent.  Even  such  an  arrangement 
w^ould  powerfully  tend  to  clear  the  way  for  the  full 
development  of  the  plans  of  government  on  this 
important  subject* 

Suitableness  of  the  present  time  for  a  change  in 
the  corn  latm, — There  has  seldom  occurred  a  time 
more  favourable  for  the  reform  of  the  corn  laws 
than  the  present.  Lord  Althorp,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  session,  took  occasion  to  express  a 
contrary  opinion,  assigning  as  his  reason  tiie  pre- 
sent very  moderate  price  of  grain  :  this,  we  think, 
is  the  very  ground  upon  w  hich  the  policy  of  such  a 
measure  should  be  based.  At  the  present  tinu-  th»^ 
prices  are  so  low,  that  no  evils  of  trausitioii  euidd 
be  felt ;  a  partial  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  could 
scarcely  effect  any  reduction  of  prices  in  our  mar- 
kets;  it  would  w^ork  quietly  and  smoothly,  wliile 
it  would  tend  to  prevent  any  extensive  fluetuatiDns 
following  a  partial  deficiency  of  crop.  All  new 
tenants  would  enter  on  their  farms  on  moderate 
terms,  under  a  full  persuasion  that  steady  prices 
would  be  more  firndy  secured  than  in  former 
periods  :  thus  their  capitals  and  means  uf  doing 
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justice  to  the  ground  would  be  preserved,  aod  the 
security  of  the  landlord's  claim  substantially  im- 
proved* 

The  refonn  of  the  com  laws  should  be  gradual, — 
When  the  much  desired  arrangement  with  the 
episcopal  clergy  shall  be  made,  the  principal  im- 
pediraebt  to  a  free  trade  in  corn  will  vanish,  and  a 
gradual  relaxation  of  the  present  restrictions  on 
import  must  speedily  succeed.  We  have  no  expec- 
tation that  parliament  will  concur  in  measures 
purporting  to  abolish  at  once  all  present  restrictions. - 
The  duties  now  payable  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn  will  probably  be  diminished  annually,  until 
they  expire  in  natural  course.  If,  for  instance,  the 
present  duties  are  calculated  to  maintain  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  home  grower  when  prices  are  at  or 
under  60.^.  per  quarter  for  wheat,  this  limit  mightj 
be  progressively  reduced  five  per  cent,  per  annum  : ' 
reducing  the  limit  in  the  first  year  to  575. ;  in  the 
second,  to  54A\2r/.  ;  the  third,  5L^.  Cut  ;  the  fourth, 
495. ,  &c. :  thus  gradually  diminishing  all  restric- 
tions to  a  free  trade.  If  such  a  reduction  should, 
on  investigation,  appear  too  rapid,  its  principle 
might  be  limited  to  four,  three,  or  two  and  a  half 
per  cent. ;  but  viewing  the  case  of  vested  rights,  it 
is  but  reasonable  that  the  return  to  sound  principlea 
should  be  progressive.  ^ 

When  the  restrictions  are  entirely  removed,  the 
protection  to  the  home  growers  will  be  limited  to " 
the  expense  of  transit  from  foreign  to  British  f>ort 
— an  expense,  including  the  charges  of  landing^ 
storing,  sale,   &c.,    amounting  to  little  Icsa  thai 
105.  per  quarter.     By  the  evidence  adduced  before 
the  agricultural   committee   of   1821,    it   appears 
(page  3G4)  that  the  cost  of  raising  a  quarter  of 
wheat  in  Prussia  or  Poland,  includiug  conveyance 
to  Dantzic,  was  about  3Us.  per  quarter  ;  and  if  w< 
may  judge  by  the  consuls  returns  of  the  price  of 
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wheat  in  that  port  during  the  three  past  years,  it  is 
about  the  same  at  the  present  day.*  We  may, 
therefore,  infer  that  it  could  not,  in  fair  average 
seasons,  be  brought  into  the  British  ports,  adding 
lOs.  for  transit,  under  A6s.  per  quarter.  A  refer- 
ence to  other  countries  would,  perhaps,   furnish 

*  Dantzic  is  by  far  the  most  important  shipping  port  for  grain 
in  the  north  of  Europe  ;  and,  aUowing  for  the  superiority  in  the 
quality  of  wheat  usually  shipped  there,  it  is  found  that  it  is 
generally  cheaper  at  Dantzic  than  in  any  other  continental  port. 
The  market  price  of  grain  at  Hambuzgh  is  usuaUy  very  much 
under  the  price  at  Dantzic ;  but  it  frequently  happens  that  large 
supplies  of  Dantzic  wheat  find  their  way  into  Hamburgh,  which 
could  not  be  the  case  if  the  superiority  of  quality  were  not  more 
than  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  price.  We  need  scarcely  ob- 
serve, that  Dantzic  being  situated  at  the  debouche  of  the  Vistula, 
which  river  traverses  the  finest  districts  of  Poland,  is  the  shipping 
port  of  all  the  fine  wheat  exported  from  that  unhappy  and  op- 
pressed country.  The  neighbourhood  of  Warsaw  and  the  dis- 
tricts traversed  by  the  Vistula  produce  the  finest  com  in  Europe, 
and  it  is  from  thence  that  the  wheat  shipped  at  Dantzic  is 
derived. 

Mr.  Jacob  says,  that  in  the  com  growing  provinces  in  the 
vidnity  of  Warsaw,  285.  to  30^.  is  the  lowest  price  at  which 
wheat  can  be  permanently  raised.  Upon  this  statement  he  makes 
the  following  calculation  of  the  cost  at  which  Polish  wheat 
could  be  brought  to  the  London  market : — 

Per  Quarter. 
t.      d. 

Cost  of  raising  the  wheat 28     0 

Conveyance  by  boats,  warehousing,  storing,  and  other 

charges 0     G 

Freight  to  Dantzic 5     0 

Loss  on  passage,  by  pilfering,  and  rain  causing  it  to  grow  3  0 
Expenses  at  Dantzic,  in  tuming,  dr^'ing,  and  screening  .  2  0 
Profit,  or  commission  to  merchant  or  agent  ....  1  G 
Freight  and  shipping  charges  to  London 8     0 

,  Total  cost  of  a  quarter  of  Dantzic  wheat,  free  on  board 

in  the  port  of  London 48     0 

A  paper  was  presented  to  parliament,  session  1827-8,  esti- 
mating the  cost  of  100  quarters  of  wheat  shipped  from  Dantzic 
to  London,  which  gives  the  following  results : — 

Total  Cost  QuarterK.  Per  QuarUr. 

£  221   13«.  4rf.        4-       100        =         44».  2d. 
The  mean  of  these  estimates  is  46a.  \d.  per  quarter. 
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nearly  the  same  results.  The  cost  of  raising  a 
quarter  of  wheat  in  France,  exclusive  of  rent, 
cannot  be  very  much  less  than  in  England,  owing 
to  the  large  amount  of  direct  taxes  levied  on  the 
land — such  as  Le  Foncier,  a  large  portion  of  les 
droits  sur  les  portes  and  fenetres,  mobilier,  taxe- 
personelle,  etc.,  levying  about  10,000,000/.  per 
annum'  on  agriculture ;  and,  calculating  the  vast 
superiority  which  the  British  agriculturist  pos- 
sesses in  the  transport  of  his  grain  to  shipping 
ports,  no  continued  competition  can  be  expected 
from  that  quarter.  Thus  the  British  grower  would 
be  secure  against  the  evils  of  great  fluctuations, 
while  he  might  calculate  upon  returns  advancing 
upon  the  minimum  price  of  465.  per  quarter.* 

Probable  demands  of  the  landed  interest^  and  the 
means  of  meeting  them  suggested. — All  great  autho- 
rities were  in  ravour  of  a  free  trade  in  corn,  until 
Mr.  Malthus  demanded  the  same  protection  for  the 
home  growers  of  com,  as  for  the  home  manufac- 

*  Nothing  is  more  clearly  indicative  of  the  backward 
state  of  France,  and  the  defective  communication  between  her 
various  districts,  than  the  regulations  which  her  government 
impose  on  the  foreign  com  trade.  Until  a  very  late  date,  the 
French  laws  forbad  the  exportation  of  grain,  except  when  home 
prices  were  below  a  certain  limit;  and  prohibited  importation, 
until  prices  were  above  a  certain  limit.  The  prices  regulating 
im})ortation  and  exportation  differed  materially  in  different  dis- 
tricts; and  it  has  not  unfrequently  happened,  that  com  ware- 
housed in  a  particular  port,  where  it  was  not  allowed  to  be 
consumed,  except  upon  payment  of  a  very  high  duty,  has  been 
carried  to  another  port,  situated  in  a  district  where  it  has  been 
admissible  duty  free.  During  the  last  two  years,  importation 
has  been  allowed  under  a  graduated  scale  of  duties,  which  how- 
ever, like  those  of  our  own  country,  become  prohibitory  when 
prices  sink  to  a  certain  level.  The  division  of  the  kingdom 
into  separate  districts  is  still  kept  up  ;  and  in  June,  1833,  while 
the  duties  on  wheat  imported  into  some  of  the  departments  was 
V.  75c.,  in  others  it  was  12/.  25c.  An  official  announcement 
i:i  isiiixuHl  the  last  day  in  each  month,  of  what  the  duties  are  to  be 
ill  t^oh  district  during  the  succeeding  month.  These  depend, 
with  v'ciuiu  uuHlifications,  on  the  average  price  in  the  district. — 
^Svc  M*i'ulWh's  Dictionary,  article  Cora). 
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[turers  of  particular  commodities.      At   the  tiaw 

[Mr,   Maltlms  wrote — about  twenty  ycsars  since — 

lour  restrictive  system  against  the  compedtion  of 

[foreign  manufacturers  was  carried  to  great  lengths. 

[Since  that  period,   however,  many  fiscal  regula- 

Itions  against  the  introduction  of  foreign  manofac- 

itures  into   Britain   have   been   effaced   from  our 

[Statute-book,    and    at   the  present   day  the  pro- 

Itection  afforded  is  rather  nminnal  tlian  real.     Pre- 

iBuming,  liowever,  that  our  tariff,  on  an  average, 

[levies  ten  per  cent,  on  the  importation  of  foreign 

r  manufactures,    our    agriculturists  would   perhapii 

contend,  with  some  fairness,  that  they  are  entitled 

Lto  the  same  protection.     If  such  a  claim  can  be 

f  substantiated,  we  think  the  following  plan  for  its 

levy  would  be  the  most  conducive  to  the  general 

interest :— ^'  That  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  ten  per 

cent,    should    be   levied   on    the    importation    of 

foreign  grain,   on  an  ascending  and   descending 

I  scale,    calculated  in   an    inverted    ratio — that   is, 

leupposing  the  price  of  wheat  on  which  ten  per 

I  cent,  is  to  be  charged  were  fixed  at  505.,  then,  if 

the  price  rose  to  51^.,  the  duty  to  diminish,  say 

\l  per  cent. ;  if  it  rose  to  52^.,  the  duty  to  still 

further  diminish  ;  but  if  the  price  fell  to  49ii,  or 

L  under,  tlien  the  duty  to  increase  in  the  same  pro- 

f  portion,    being   thus  calculated    to   levy,    on    the 

average,  about  ten  per  cent*  on  import/* 

Mr.  Ricardo,*  justly  celebrated  for  the  sound- 
ness of  his  views,  contends  that  the  taxes  levied  on 
British  agriculture  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
impede  the  export  of  farming  produce.  He  says, 
in  substance,  that  these  taxes  levy  from  5s.  to  Qs. 
per  quarter  on  wheat,  and  that  we  ought  not,  by 
adding  tliis  amount  of  tax  to  the  natural  expense 
of  production,  to  induce  the  foreigner  to  purchase 
corn  of  another  country,  and  deprive  ourselves  of 
a  trade  w^e  might,  in  free  competition,  enjoy.     He 

•   On  Protection  to  Agriculture,  page  28, 
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therefore  recommends  dial  a  boimtyy  or,  as  hi 
terms  it,  a  drawback,  equivalent  to  the  amount  of 
the  taxes  levied,  shotild  be  granted  on  British  corn 
exported.  We  are  no  friends  to  bounties  on  export, 
or  duties  on  import ;  but  if  it  can  be  admitted  that 
a  sum  paid  on  the  export  of  a  quarter  of  wheat, 
equi\'alent  to  the  tax  levied  on  its  production, 
would  be  essentially  drawback,  and  not  bounty,  a 
scale  just  equivalent  to  the  duties  on  imported 
com  should  be  that  adopted.  Hence,  if  the 
market  price  of  wheat  was  50^.*  the  drawbacl 
should  be  ten  per  cent. ;  if  under  that  price,  thi 
drawback  to  increase  ;  if  above  it,  to  diminish  ;  so 
as  to  make  the  average  or  mean  rate  of  drawback 
ten  per  cent.  We  can  see  many  cogent  reasons 
for  the  plan,  some  of  which  we  shall  here  notice. 
It  will  be  admitted,  that  the  quantitj'  of  grain 
produced  on  an  extended  area  (say  Europe  and 
America)  is  just  about  equivalent  to  the  consump- 
tion of  its  inhabitants,  but  that  great  inequality 
exists  in  the  productiveness  of  seasons,  a  deficiency 
of  crop  in  one  country  or  climate  being  ordinarily 
counterbalanced  by  an  abundant  harvest  in  an- 
other :  thus,  while  import  is  required  in  one 
country  to  prevent  dearth,  export  is  required  else- 
where to  counteract  the  ruinous  effect  on  prices  of 
superabundance.  Now,  such  state  regulations  as 
we  have  mentioned^  while  enlarging  the  area  from 
which  subsistence  might  be  drawn,  and  favouring 
export  when  seasons  wore  abundant,  and  import 
when  deficient,  would,  by  enabling  us,  as  it  were, 
to  borrow  supplies  in  a  time  of  dearth,  and  return 
them  in  a  time  of  plenty,  not  only  very  materially 
tend  to  equalise  prices  at  home  and  diminish  the 
snH'ertng  Inseparable  from  a  deficient  harvest,  but 
would  operate,  we  think,  more  effectually  than 
any  other  plan,  in  maintaining  a  moderate  but 
steady  superiority  of  price  to  our  landed  pro- 
prietors.    The  Act,  if  the  scale   were  sufficiently 
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extensive,  would  rarely  be  inoperative.  When 
prices  were  low,  the  inducement  to  export  would 
increase  in  a  kind  of  geometrical  proportion ; 
while  J  perhaps  J  on  the  average,  imports  would 
predominate,  and,  on  the  balance  of  paynients,  the 
Exche((ner  would  be  the  gainer.  Under  this  regu- 
lation, prices  would,  in  geueral,  oscillate  about  the 
rate  at  which  the  mean  or  standard  duty  was 
charged  and  drawback  paid.  Our  objections  to 
such  a  plan  are— first,  that  foreign  governments 
might  be  induced  to  increase  their  duties  on 
import  equivalent  to  our  bounty,  or  drmthack  on 
export,  and  thus  transfer  the  money  paid  from  the 
British  exchcriuer  to  their  own*  And  secondly, 
that  collecting  revenue  as  duties  on  tlie  one  hand, 
and  distril>uting  it  as  bountks  on  the  other,  is 
attended,  in  a  general  sense,  with  useless  expendi- 
ture. As  we  have  before  stated,  we  cannot,  on  its 
merits,  advocate  such  a  system  in  preference  to  a 
gradual  repeal  of  all  restrictions  to  a  free  trade, 
and  we  have  merely  tlirown  out  the  foregoing 
suggestion  as  a  preferable  alternative  to  the  reten- 
tion of  the  laws  which  govern,  or  pretend  to 
govern,  our  foreign  corn  trade, — In  conclusion,  it 
is  seriously  to  be  desired  that  the  question  as  to 
the  relaxation  of  restrictions  to  a  free  trade  in 
commodities  of  prime  necessity,  will,  at  this  very 
conrenumt  season ^  speedily  engage  the  attention  of 
parliament,  and  that  the  dark  and  shallow  policy 
of  UKinopoly  will  yield  to  that  lil)eral  commercial 
spirit  which  permanently  secures  the  happiness 
of  states. 
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Account  of  fhe  Annujl  Importation  of  Com  and  Meal  finom 
Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  from  the  years  1807  to  1832, 
inclorive.  qcaktebs. 


Average 
of  jetn. 

Wheat 
and 
ao«r. 

Barlej 
and 
neaL 

0«u 
Rye.   aad 

ladiafi 

lean. 

fieau 
aad 
i  peu. 

i  - 

Total 

1  '^ 

18079 

52,244 

23,418 

476-  403,135 

— 

3,338 

482,611 

1810-12 

145,307 

18.095 

73  389,971 

3 

•  4,315 

557,764 

1813-15 

210,939 

32,482 

210   614,348 

— 

5,836 

863,815 

1816-18 

96,295 

38,138 

216'  788,072 

— 

4.451 

927,172 

1819-21 

376,159 

63,430 

228  [  956.037 

— 

7,077 

1,402331 

1822-24 

406,493 

29,229 

218  965,603 

— 

7,174 

1,408,717 

182527 

372,041 

99,252 

183  1.458,919 

596 

10,945 

1,941,938 

1828-30 

567,264 

127,029 

802  1,740,170 

1 

112 

16,177 

2,451,554 

1831-32 

565,063 

154,238 

404  1,773,127 

1 

1800 

18,015 

2,512,647 

In  1806,  the  British  ports  were  opened  to  the  free  importation 
of  Irish  grain;  previous  to  that  year,  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  Ghreat  Britain  and  Ireluid  was  limited  by  fiscal 
restrictions. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Annual  Average  prices  of  Wheat 
in  the  British  ports,  from  1790,  to  1832  inclusive,  according 
to  the  com  inspectors'  returns. 


1790 

J.  d, 
53  2 

180) 

115 

d. 
11 

1812 

J. 

122 

d. 
8 

1823 

s.    d. 
51  9 

1791 

47  2 

1802 

67 

5 

1813 

106 

6 

1824 

62  0 

1792 

41  9 

1803 

67 

1 

1814 

72 

1 

1825 

66  6 

1793 

47  10 

1804 

60 

5 

1815 

63 

8 

1826* 

58  9 

1794 

50  8 

1805 

87 

1 

1816 

76 

2 

1827 

56  9 

1795 

72  11 

1806 

76 

9 

1817 

94 

0 

1828 

60  5 

1796 

76  3 

1807 

73 

1 

1818 

83 

8 

1829 

66  3 

1797 

52  2 

1808 

78 

11 

1819 

72 

3 

1830 

64  3 

1798 

50  4 

1809 

94 

5 

1820 

65  10 

1831 

66  4 

1799 

66  n 

1810 

103 

3 

1821 

54 

5 

1832 

58  8 

1800 

110  5 

1811 

92 

5 

1822 

43 

3 

*  Imperial  measure  from  this  time. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


CURRENCY— COIN— AND  OUR  MONETARY  SYSTEM. 


SECTION  I. HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  OUR  EXCHANGES. 

This  and  the  succeeding  chapter,  which  will  com- 
plete our  work,  will  be  directed  to  dicuss  the 
nnancial  condition  of  Great  Britain.  The  first 
will  apply  to  the  state  of  the  currency  and  the 
monetary  system  ;  the  second  to  our  revenue,  plan 
of  taxation,  and  general  finances. 

We  propose  in  the  chapter  before  us — first,  to 
give  an  historical  sketch  of  the  currency,  or  rather 
a  succinct  chronicle  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  rela- 
tive value  of  our  paper  currency  against  gold, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  late  wars,  and  the 
causes  which  effected  these  fluctuations.  Secondly, 
to  elucidate  the  effect  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act 
on  the  finances  of  the  country.  And  thirdly,  to 
suggest  some  changes,  which  may  be  introduced 
into  our  system  with  present  advantage  and  pro- 
spective security. 

State  of  the  exchanges  at  the  commencement  of  the 
late  wars. — The  years  immediately  preceding  our 
unhappy  rupture  with  France,  in  1793,  were 
marked  by  general  commercial  prosperity,  and 
the  rapid  growth  of  our  productive  power  and 
foreign  commerce.  Our  exportation  of  British 
staple  commodities  was  large,  and  the  balance  of 
payments  being  favourable,   the  exchanges,  that 
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true  barometer  of  the  state  of  foreign  trade,  rated 
usually  above  par.  Tlie  stock  of  our  gold  coinage 
(about  43,900,000/.)  was  equal  to  tlie  due  support 
of  our  banking  and  commercial  credit,*  and  the 
supply  of  the  precious  metals  fully  adequate  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  monetary  system. 

Our  coalition,  in  1793,  with  the  powers  which 
had  already  taken  up  arms  against  France,  but 
little  influenced  the  state  of  our  exchanges  during 
the  first  two  years  of  the  war.  The  eilect  of  the 
payments  on  account  of  subsidies  to  our  allies,  was 
counterbalanced  by  the  magnitude  of  our  exports  ; 
and  our  remittances  to  the  continent  for  the  expense 
of  the  war  being  chiefly  in  military  munitions^  the 
drain  on  the  circulating  medium  was  but  little  felt. 

Fall  in  the  exchanges  during  the  latter  months  of 
1795, — The  year  1795  produced  dift'ercnt  results  : 
the  vacillating  jiolicy  of  the  cabinet  of  St,  Peters- 
burg, and  the  weakness  of  our  Prussian  and 
Dutch  allies,  viewed  in  comparison  with  the  bold 
display  of  the  military  force  of  our  enemy  (see 
p.  59),  and  the  expulsion  of  our  troops  from  the 
continent,  boding  distrust  in  the  hitherto  antici- 
pated speedy  success  of  our  arms,  favoured  a  rise 
in  the  current  rates  of  interest,  and  tended  to 
foment  commercial  embarrassment-  Added  to 
this,  we  were  called  on  to  remit,  chiefly  in  specie, 
a  large  subsidy  to  Austria,^  and,  from  the  peculiar 
policy  of  our  government,  to  import  large  quan- 
tities of  foreign  corn.:}:  Hence  the  demand  for 
British  gold,  and  its  rise  in  price,  equivalent  to 
about  seven  per  cent.,  implying  an  equivalent 
depression  in  the  continental  exchanges.  The 
operation  of  this  fall  forms  a  striking  feature  in 
our  commercial  annals.     It  evidently  became  the 

•  Evidence  of  Mr.  George  Rose,  before  the  Bullion  Committee 
of  ISIO.— This  estimate  is  generally  considered  too  large. 
f  See  Tdble  of  Subsidies,  p.  450,         J  See  page 
2   F  2 
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interest  of  the  iDcrclmnt  to  remit  IjulHon  to  the 
continent,  causing  a  drain  of  specie  which  seriously 
affected  our  banking  establishments  ;  and  hence  a 
contraction  of  paper  issues  equivalent  to  the  coin 
suljtraeted  from  circulation.  The  effect  of  this 
double  contraction  of  the  circulating  medium,  was 
to  limit  the  means  of  the  Bank  to  afford  the  cus- 
tomary aids  to  commerce,  and  to  diminish  the 
7*€sts  in  the  hands  of  private  bankers.  Hence  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  discounts,  the  stoppage  of 
the  proviocial  banks,  and  the  commercial  em- 
barrassments of  1796,  which  led,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  following  year,  to  the  suspension  of  cash 
paj^ments. 

f'maficinl  diffiadties  of  1797,  and  suspejision  of 
cask  paifmejiis,— The  unfavourable  state  of  the 
war,  the  subjugation  of  our  Austrian  ally  by  the 
French  in  tlie  Italian  and  German  campaigns,  and 
the  growing  niiHtary  preponderance  of  France,  oc- 
casioned renewed  distrust  in  the  measures  of 
government,  and  created  a  timorous  withholding 
of  capital  from  commerce.  The  Bank  issues  w^ere 
counteracted  by  the  eagerness  to  obtain  gold,  and 
circumstances  seemed  in  full  progress  towards 
tlie  accomplishment  of  the  total  annihilation  of 
l)anking  credit.  Yet  an  interval  of  suspended 
hope  occurred.  The  termination  of  the  war  on 
the  continent,  by  the  peace  of  Campo  Fontdo^ 
having  rendered  further  remittances  of  specie  on 
account  of  the  Austrian  subsidy  unnecessary; 
favoured  a  rise  in  the  continental  exchanges. 
This  change,  though  occurring  on  the  eve  of  the 
decision  of  ministers  to  legalize  the  tender  of 
Bank  notes,  had  no  iufluence  on  their  determina- 
tion, and  on  the  25th  of  February,  1797,  they 
issued  orders  in  council  for  the  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  cash  payments.  It  is  a  circumstance  little 
known  beyond  the  circle  of  those  who  have  given 
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Aeir  attention  to  Bunk  afiairs,  that  the  anxious 
correspDndeiice  at  this  date,  between  Mr.  Pitt  and 
the  Bank  directors,  gave  the  latter  no  reason  to 
expect  this  extraordinary  mandate.  \\  ith  the 
cessation  of  subsidies  and  corn  imports,  the 
balanee  of  payments  had  become  fiivourable,  and 
gold  began  to  flow  into  the  country*  Hence  the 
immediate  necessity  for  such  a  measure  had 
ceased  to  exist,  and,  on  the  reception  of  the  order, 
it  was  a  matter  of  discussion  in  the  Bank  parlour 
whether  it  should  be  complied  with.* 

The  measure,  apparently  so  pregnant  with  fatul 
consequences  to  public  credit,  could  only  be  jus- 
tified on  the  plea  of  a  temporary  expedient;  and  it 
being  adopted  in  this  view^  the  injunction  was  at 
first  limited  to  a  few  weeks.  At  the  termination 
of  that  limit,  ministers  finding  that  the  Bank  were 
still  strong  in  public  confidence,  prolonged  it  to  j 
the  end  of  the  session  of  parliament,  and  subse- 
quently to  the  opening  of  the  succeeding  session. 

In  the  interval,  our  financial  position  became 
more  favourable.  France,  by  the  enlargement  of 
her  continental  authority,  had  relieved  us  from 
the  pressure  of  subsidies,  and  our  efforts  being 
chiefly  maritime,  the  nation  developed  her  mighty 
power  on  her  natural  element,  without  internal 
embarrassment  or  pecuniary  pressure.  The 
balance  of  trade  continued  favourable  ;  and  the 
Bank  increasing  their  stock  of  bullion,  now  pre- 
pared to  resume  payments  in  cash.  But  the 
opinion  of  ministers  being  favourable  to  '*  the 
system, "  they  determined  on  obtaining  the  sanc- 
tion of  parliament  to  its  continuance  during  the^ 
war. 


Semre  trial  of  the  system  in  1799  and  1800. — No 
severe  trial  of  the  new  monetary  system  occurred 

•  See  Mr.  Touke'«  evidence  before  the  Secret  Cvmmiltcc  cm 
Bank  oftiurs. 
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until  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1799,  when 
Austria^  encouraged  by  the  dissensions  in  the 
(jiallic  councils  and  the  absence  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  Freiicli  army  from  Europe,  concurred  with 
Russia  in  a  new  coalition  with  Great  Britain.  A 
double  subsidy  was  promised  by  our  government ; 
and  no  sooner  was  this  treaty  publicly  known, 
than  our  exchanges  began  to  shew  a  tendency  to 
decline.  The  depreciation  was  unfortunately  ac- 
celerated by  the  necessity  of  importing  large 
quantities  of  foreign  corn  ;  and  hence,  ere  the 
termination  of  the  year,  Bank  paper  was  depreciated 
in  relation  to  gold  about  three  per  cent*  The 
opening  of  the  next  year  was  e\*en  more  nnpro- 
pitious  :  remittances  of  bullion  in  payment  of  the 
Austrian  and  Russian  subsidies^  amounting  in  this 
and  the  following  year  to  nearly  three  millions 
sterlings  had  begun  ;  and  an  immense  import  of 
foreign  corn  created  a  large  balance  of  payments 
against  us.  The  drain  of  specie  augmenting  its 
value>  Bank  paper  evinced  a  relative  depreciation 
of  about  six  per  cent. — adding  so  much  to  the 
amount  of  the  government  expenditure.  Towards 
the  lattir  end  of  the  year  1800,  the  successes  of 
Buonaparte  in  Italy,  and  Moreau  in  Germany, 
brought  the  continental  war  to  a  close,  and  with  it 
the  speedy  suspension  of  subsidiary  remittances. 
Relieved  from  this  pressure,  our  exchanges  would 
soon  have  recovered  from  their  depreciation,  but 
the  immense  imports  of  foreign  aliment  in  this  sea- 
son of  dearth  still  pressed  heavily  on  our  pecuniary 
resources,  and  prolonged  the  inferiority  of  the 
vahie  of  our  Bank  paper  in  relation  to  coin. 

The  sacrifice  consequent  on  this  depreciatioUj 
although  at  the  time  not  generally  understood  by 
the  public,  and  which  will  be  more  fully  developed 
in  our  future  pages,  could  not  escape  the  discerning 
mind  of  Mr,  Pitt ;  he  well  knew  that  the  only 
remedy   was   the    pacificatioit   of   Europe.       The 
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aspect  of  the  times,  although  unfavourable  to  the 
attaiunieut  of  advantageous  conditions  of  peace, 
seemed,  nevertheless,  to  recommend  this  course. 
Our  best  exertions  to  reduce  France  by  famine  and 
sword  had  failed  ;  our  allies  were  every  where 
beaten  ;  our  gold  remitted  to  the  continent  to  be 
dissipated  in  war,  had  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin 
those  who  had  received  it.  The  preponderating 
influence  of  France  was  apparently  equal  to  the 
formation  of  a  maritime  confederacy  against  our 
commerce  and  even  our  iudependence,  and  no 
attainable  object  presented  itself  by  the  continuation 
of  the  contest.  Thus,  prompted  by  circumstances, 
Mr.  Pitt  determined  to  prepare  the  way  for  pacific 
negotiations ;  and  fully  aware  of  the  unpopularity 
attached  to  his  name  in  France,  and  hence  his 
inefficiency  for  a  negotiation  with  the  French  go- 
vernment, retired  from  office,  being  succeeded  by 
Lord  Sidmouth,  who  terminated  the  war  by  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  in  March  1802. 

Hecovery  of  tfue  exchanges,  after  the  peace  of 
Amiens. — This  **  made  up  peace,"  or  short  respite 
from  W'ar,  proved  of  the  greatest  advantage  in  re- 
instating the  value  of  our  paper  currency.  The 
J)receding  harvest  had  been  favourable,  and  the 
ree  vent  for  our  manufactures  increased  the 
amount  of  exports  bringing  bullion  into  the 
country,  and  eflecting  an  important  rise  in  the  value 
of  Bank  paper.  On  this  return  to  peace,  the  Re- 
Btriction  Act  became  open  to  repeal,  hence  the 
arrangements  necessary  to  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments  were  in  progress ;  but  before  they  were 
completed,  the  nation  was  roused  to  new  alarms. 
War  was  renewed,  and  all  idea  of  a  speedy  return 
to  a  metallic  currency  vanished. 

During  the  years  1803  and  1804,  the  contest 
was  chiefly  maritime,  and  our  efforts  were  limited 
to  defensive  ojHirations,      No  remittances  fur  con- 
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tinental  subsidies  being  made,  our  foreign  com* 
nierce  was  equal  to  support  the  equilibrium  of  the 
exchanges,  and  Bank  paper  harmonised  with  the 
value  it  represented. 

Slight  depression  of  exchanges  in  1805, — The 
year  1805  produced  a  return  to  our  accustomed 
plan,  of  rousing  the  continental  states  to  arms  by 
alluring  subsidies.  Austria  and  Russia  were  to  be 
supplied  with  British  treasure,  on  condition  of  their 
declaring  w^ar  against  France.  On  this  renewed 
coalition  being  publicly  known,  our  exchanges 
tended  to  decline,  and  depreciated  about  four  per 
cent.  ;  but  ere  this  fall  assumed  the  character  of 
permanency,  the  days  of  Ulm  and  Austerlitz  fore- 
told the  suspension  of  our  subsidies,  and  with 
it,  relief  to  our  finances  (see  page  150).  In  the 
year  1806,  Prussia,  thwarted  in  her  designs  on 
Hanover,  and  deceived  by  Napoleon,  joined  her 
forces  to  those  of  Russia  against  France  ;  but  the 
vacillating  policy  of  her  cabinet,  and  her  unstable 
conduct  in  1794,  had,  in  the  opinion  of  our  mi- 
nisters— the  Grenvilles  and  the  immortal  Fox — 
sullied  her  character  as  a  zealous  alh/,  and  ren- 
dered her  less  worthy  of  pecuniary  aid.  The 
military  achievements  of  Napoleon  at  Jena  and 
Pultusk,  abruptly  disposed  of  the  question  of  a 
Prussian  subsidy  ;  and  after  the  forlorn  condition 
in  which  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  left  Prussia,  our  remit- 
tances to  that  country  were  merely  limited  to  a 
sort  of  eleemosynary  grant  for  the  support  of  his 
Prussian  majesty  and  household  (see  i>age  188). 
From  the  re-commencement  of  tlie  w^ar  in  1B03  to 
this  time,  w^e  had  experienced  but  little  deprecia- 
tion in  Bank  paper — the  exception  being  in  the 
latter  months  of  1805,  when  gold  was  relatively 
depreciated  about  four  per  cent. 

Orders  m  Council  in  1807,  and  their  i^cct.^lt  is 
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evident  that  the  value  of  non-convertible  Bank 
paper,  in  relation  to  gold,  could  only  be  supported 
by  such  a  stock  or  supply  of  the  precious  metals  as 
would  be  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  ultra- 
marine creditors  ;  and  that  this  supply  could  only 
be  obtained  by  the  adequacy  of  our  exportation  of 
merchandize ;  hence  the  policy  of  encouraging,  hy 
every  fair  means,  the  transport  of  our  wares  to  the 
continent,  whether  to  friends  or  foes.  A  state  of 
war,  which  limits  the  direct  commercial  intercourse 
of  belligerent  nations,  imposes  the  necessity  of 
employing  neutrals  as  agents  in  the  conducting  of 
international  commerce.  During  the  previous 
years  of  the  war  to  this  time,  the  Americans  had 
shared  largely  in  this  trade  ;— they  became,  iu 
fact,  what  the  Dutch  had  formerly  been,  the  prin- 
cipal carriers  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  enemies.  The  capitalists  and 
principals  of  commercial  houses  in  Europe  took 
the  guise  of  sale  brokers  and  commission  agents ; 
and  tliese  important  branches  of  commerce  were 
carried  on  between  subjects  of  belligerent  states, 
without  any  relation  to  the  political  hostility  of 
their  respective  governments.  The  Americans 
carried  their  cotton,  timber,  grain,  and  other 
native  staple  productions,  to  our  enemies,  and 
sought  investment  for  the  proceeds  in  European 
fabrics*  The  continent,  at  this  time  deficient  in 
capital,  and  imperfect  in  the  means  of  manufacture, 
produced  scarcely  sufficient  to  meet  the  consump- 
tion of  her  inhabitants,  and  hence  rather  sought 
supplies  through  neutrals,  than  possessed  the 
means   of  supplying   them.*       The   consequence 

•  The  piiiicipal  manufactured  commodity  exported  from 
Europe  ia  cotton.  The  comparative  meanness  of  the  cotton 
tnanufucturcs  of  France  to  those  of  England,  even  in  1 808,  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  following  particulars*  The  cotton 
manufactories  of  France  before  the  revolution,  consisted  of  two 
spinning  mills*  on  Arkwright's  plan,  at  Louvicrs.      The  French 
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was,  that  the  proceeds  were  brought  to  England  j 
and  invested  in  the  purchase  of  British  manufac- 
tures, which  were  partly  consumed  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  partly  re- 
exported to  continental  Europe ♦  The  extent  of 
Uiis  intercourse  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
subjoined  returns  of  the  exports  of  British  manu- 
factures to  the  United  States  during  the  three  years 
preceding  1808. 


Yetn. 
1805 
1806 

1807  . 


Briliih  produce. 
,   11,011,409/. 

12,389,488 
,  11,846,513 


Foreign  and  Colonial. 
.  .  ,  435,530/.  .  . 
,  .  .  476.063  .  . 
,  .  ,  251,429     .  . 


Total. 
11,446,939/. 

12,865,551 
12,097,492 


Annual  average  .  .    £  12,l36,6fi0 

It  is  well   known  that  this  large  trade  was   not^ 
maintained  by  American  consumption ;  the  Ameri- 

goveniment  assisted  tliis  establishnient  with  15,000/.  During 
the  short  peace  of  Amiens,  Buonaparte,  through  the  advice  of  Mr. 
llolkar  of  Rouen,  procured  some  persons  from  England  to  super* 
intend  cotton  works  of  every  description  ;  but  the  hands  procured  ] 
were  incapable  of  imparting,  in  any  important  degree,  their 
knowledge  to  the  French  ;  and  the  work  done  was  consequently 
inferior-  Since  that  period  to  1808,  several  machines  were 
eatablished  at  Rouen  (the  Manchester  of  France),  and  the  number 
of  factories  established  amounted  to  forty -two ;  of  which  only  three 
were  worked  by  steamy  for  which  turf  was  used.  The  whole 
quantity  of  cotton  annually  spun  in  France,  to  answer  the  demand 
of  30,000,000  of  consumers,  was,  according  to  the  best  informa- 
tion, only  3,600,000  lbs;  while  Great  Britain,  with  about  one- 
third  the  population,  at  the  same  period  manufactured  62,000,000 
lbs*  In  France,  200,000  hands  were  eraploycd  to  manufacture 
less  than  4,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton ;  while  in  England,  about  the 
same  number  of  hands  manufactured  62,000,000  lbs.  The 
inferiority  of  skill  and  the  excess  of  cost  is  evident.  Franco 
might,  in  deed,  at  this  time  surpass  us  in  the  beauty  of  her  fabrics ; 
her  manufacturers  use  better  raw  cotton  than  our's  do ;  even  the 
coarse  goods  are  made  of  fine  materials  ;  but  their  price  is  conse- 
quently higher,  and  hence  her  manufactures  are  not  adapted  to 
the  means  of  purchase  possessed  by  ordinary  consumers,  Eng* 
land  calculates  on  the  extent  of  consumption,  and  adapts  her 
manufacturing  power  to  produce  goods  of  all  descriptions  at  a 
great  range  of  prices  ;  but  her  principal  aim  is  to  produce  a  cheap 
commodity,  which  is  demanded  by  the  bulk  of  consumers. 
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cans  acted  chiefly  as  carriers  and  agents  to  capi- 
talists in  great  Britain  and  the  continent. 

To  what  extent  the  returns  were  made  in  mer- 
chandize, will  be  seen  by  the  following  account  of 
the  imports  from  America  during  this  period  : 


1805 
1806 
1807 


4,641,468^. 

5,153,098 

7,515,9t;3 


Annual  average  £  6,7'33^09 

Thus  a  large  balance  remained  to  be  remitted 
us,  either  in  bills  on  the  continent,  which  cancelled 
foreign  claims,  or  in  specie,  when  the  state  of  our 
exchanges  permitted  it.  Such  resources  furnished 
lis  with  important  means  of  prosecuting  the  war 
with  vigour,  and  of  paying  for  any  excess  of  im- 
ports in  times  of  dearth,  without  deranging  the 
relative  value  of  gold  and  Bank  pajier.  Our 
ministers,  imperfectly  informed  as  to  principles  of 
commerce,  felt  that  the  continent  were  enjojnng 
those  means  of  trade  which  fed  the  exchequer  of 
hostile  states ;  and  that  the  superiority  of  the 
British  marine  could  not  be  better  employed  than 
in  securing  the  monopoly  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
Europe  to  Great  Britain.  The  shipping  interest 
viewing  the  carrying  trade  enjoyed  by  the  Ameri- 
cans as  an  infringement  on  tlieir  privileges,  had 
little  difficulty  in  persuading  the  government  that 
if  neutral  commerce  were  checked,  the  continent 
would  be  obliged  to  draw  their  needful  supplies  of 
transmarine  commerce  through  England  ;  and 
that  British  would  supersede  American  shipping  in 
the  transport  of  merchandize. 

This  unfortunate  and  shallow  advice  had  great 
influence  with  ministers,  who,  in  November,  1807, 
regardless  of  the  intimation  of  Buonaparte  to  the 
American  ambassador  at  Paris,  of  his  intention  to 
prohibit  neutral  commerce,  declaring,  at  the  same 
time,   that   "  all    maritime   commerce/*    whetlier 
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through  the  Americans  or  others,  must  turn  to  the 
advantage  of  England, — issued  orders  in  couiiciK 
declaring  the  ports  of  hostile  nations  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  and  prohibiting  the  ships  of  neutral  or 
friendly  powers  from  entering^  on  pain  of  confisca- 
tion of  ship  and  cargo* 

Thus  the  ground  work  of  our  currency  system 
was  swept  from  under  it ;  and  by  destroying  the 
American  trade,  thereby  depriving  ourselves  of  the 
supplies  of  bullion  from  the  continent  which  the 
Americans  had  brought  us,  our  Bank  paper  be- 
came exposed  to  great  depreciation. 

Serioiis  depresshn  of  the  exchanges  followinff  the ' 
year  1808. — The  effect  of  this  impolitic  measure 
was  immediately  and  distinctly  visible  in  our  ex- 
changes. Our  exports  of  manufactures  to  the 
American  States,  which,  on  the  average  of  the 
three  preceding  years,  had  been  12,136,000/,^ 
sunk  tn  the  year  1808  to  5,241,739/.,  which  being 
met  by  the  imports  of  merchandize,  supplies 
of  bullion  ceased  ;  concurrent  with  a  new  and  ex- 
tensive demand  for  specie  for  the  military  expedi- 
tions to  Spain  and  Portugal.*  The  effect  was,  an 
appreciation  of  gold  to  the  extent  of  eight  pel 
cent.,  4L  3$,  9d.  in  Bank  paper  being  required  to 
purchase  an  ounce  of  bullion. 

Next  year  (1809)  the  pressure  on  our  exchanges 
became  still  more  severe.  The  harvest  proved 
deficient,  and,  in  addition  to  our  ordinary  imports, 
supplies  of  foreign  grain  were  required.  Austria, 
encouraged  by  the  success  of  our  arms  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  allured  by  the  promise  of  a  British 
subsidy,  again  consentecl  to  measure  her  strength 
against  France,  The  drain  of  specie  to  maintain 
our  troops  in  Spain,  and  those  of  Austria  in  Ger- 
many,  increased  the  price  of  gold  to  4^.  6s,  6d. 

♦  Nearly  ;),000»ono/.  stcrlirif^  whs  sent  in  1808  to  the  Peiiiii- 
sula,^ — Appendix  to  Report  of  the  Bidlion  Cummitiee. 
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per  ounce,  shewing  a  relative  depreciation  of  Bank 
paper.  The  depression  wouhl  doubtless  have  been 
more  severe,  luid  not  the  rigour  of  our  orders  in 
council  been  relaxed,  and  our  commercial  inter- 
course extended. 

The  rapid  success  of  the  French  arms  in  Gei 
many  and  Italy  relieved  our  exchequer  from  the 
necessity  of  continued  remittances  on  account  of 
the  Austrian  sulisidy  ;  but  a  new  demand  on  the 
state  resources  was  made  by  ministers,  for  power 
to  subsidise  the  king  of  Sweden,  The  season  was, 
moreover,  concurrent,  with  a  vast  outlay  for  the 
equipment  and  maintenance  of  the  forces  com- 
prising the  unfortunate  expedition  against  Ant- 
werp, and  large  remittances  of  bullion  to  the 
Peninsula*  These  causes  were  in  themselves  suf- 
ficient to  continue  the  depression  of  our  exchanges; 
but  unhappily  another  equally  powerful  cause — 
the  deficient  harvest  of  1809  — operated,  adding 
the  necessity  of  importing  corn  to  the  other  causes 
of  depression.  It  is  said,  that  on  these  various 
accounts,  no  less  than  7,000,000/.  in  specie  was 
remitted  to  the  continent  during  1810 — a  degree  of 
pecuniary  pressure  hitherto  unknown.  Gold,  pur- 
chased with  bank  notes,  commanded  4/.  13.s\  6^. 
per  ounce,  shewing  a  depreciation  of  the  currency 
to  the  extent  of  twenty  per  cent. 

Opinions  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  and  continued 
dein*essio7i, — -This  measure  of  depreciation  created 
alarm  in  the  governing  councils,  and  ministers 
instituted  a  parliamentary  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  afiecting  our  currency.  The  with- 
draw^al  of  the  precious  metals  from  circulation,  to 
subsidise  foreign  powers  and  support  the  continental 
war,  were  evidently  the  causes  sought;  but  this 
truth,  though  clear  and  simple,  was  but  imper- 
fectly understood  either  by  the   puldic  generally, 
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the   banking  interest,    or    even    the  government 

itself. 

The  over-issue  of  bank  paper — the  deficiency  in 
the  produce  of  the  mines  of  America — ^the  decline 
of  national  capital— were  all  stated  as  fundamental 
reasons  for  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  cur- 
rency.* The  committee  were  little  acquainted 
with  the  limited  power  of  the  Dank  to  extend  its 
issues  beyond  the  amount  demanded  by  trade,  or 
of  the  influence  of  remittances  of  bullion  to  the 
continent ;  in  fact,  the  general  conclusions  of  the 
ImlHon  committee  w^ere  erroneous,  as  proved  by 
the  re-establishment  of  our  exchanges  following 
the  peace. 

The  harvest  of  the  preceding  year  proved  favour- 
able, and  international  commercial  payments  were 
more  nearly  poised.  Yet  the  drain  of  bullion 
continued  for  the  furtherance  of  our  military 
operations  in  the  Peninsula^  and  our  exchanges 
remained  at  the  extreme  depression  of  the  former 
year. 

In  1812  our  war  expenditure  was  considerably 
increased :  the  arming  of  Russia  to  repel  the 
French  invasion  requiring  extensive  pecuniary  aid 
from  our  government.  This  diversion  provided 
an  opportunity,  sucli  as  had  not  before  occurred, 
of  rendering  effective  a  system  of  vigour  in  the  con- 
ducting of  the  war:  hence  the  redoubled  exertions 
to  increase  our  military  forces  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  to  free  Spain  from  French  domination;  exer- 
tions which  required  large  remittances  of  treasure. 
This  year  is  distinguished  by  the  unfortunate  ter- 
mination of  our  differences  with  the  American 
Congress,  as  to  the  right  of  search  and  our  system 
of  blockade,  by  a  declaration  of  w^ar  against  Great 
Britain;    an  event  which   entirely  suspended  our 

•  See  tlie  Report  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Bullion 
CDmmittee  of  1810. 
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trade  with  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  deprived 
us  of  the  feeble  resouree  it  had  uHbrded  since  the 
memorable  edict  of  1807.  These  combined  events 
accelerated  the  depreciation  of  our  currency,  and 
sunk  the  value  of  Bank  paper  to  twenty-five  per 
jcent.  discount.* 


•  It  was  in  the  war  of  1756,  that  the  French  were,  for  the  firat 
time,  driven  to  the  ncces&ity  of  getting  neutrals  to  bring  the 
produce  of  tlieir  several  colonies  to  a  home  market.  The  object 
was  to  supply  the  colonies  with  provisions,  and  to  obtain  their 
produce  through  the  means  of  a  neutral,  who  brought  enemies' 
proiKTty  across  the  seas  under  cover  of  his  own  pacific  flag, 
though  he  had  no  other  interest  in  it  than  his  freight.  The  records 
of  the  British  priase  courts  could  prove  that  this  commerce  was 
considered  illegal,  and  that  enemies*  property  was  considered  seiz- 
able  wherever  it  couJd  be  got  at,  and  in  these  cases  neutrals  were 
captured.  During  the  American  war,  as  in  that  of  1 703,  France 
resorted  to  the  same  system;  England  was  opposed  to  it,  and 
even  attempted — in  Mr.  Jay's  treaty^  which  made  so  much  noise 
in  America —  to  stipulate,  that  French  colonial  produce,  carried 
to  the  United  States,  should  not  be  re-exported  to  Europe  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war.  From  this  sprung  those  other  points 
of  dispute  which  eventually  led  to  the  rupture  with  the  United 
States  in  1812.  The  ingenuity  displayed  by  the  neutral 
agents,  and  the  means  resorted  to  in  order  to  avoid  capture,  are 
too  long  for  minute  detail ;  they  were  practised  with  great  suc- 
cess by  the  Danes,  Swedes^  and  PrusaianB,  as  well  as  Americans  ; 
and  through  these,  France  enjoyed  facilities  of  commerce  which 
she  could  not  otherwise  have  possessed.  Through  neutrals,  conti- 
nental nations  carried  on  their  commerce  with  the  foreign  West 
Indies,  Spanish  Islands  and  Main,  Dutch  Guiana,  Batavia,  etc. ; 
and  by  such  means  Spain  received  its  stagnated  revenue  from 
Vera  Cruz,  which  was  always  so  readily  at  the  disposal  of  Buo- 
naparte. The  complaints  and  remonstrances  of  England  against 
these  practices  were  of  no  avail,  and  she  determined  to  exercise 
that  power  of  repressing  them  which  Providence  had  placed  in 
her  bands;  hence  her  orders  in  council,  declaring  the  ports 
of  hostile  nations  in  a  state  of  blockade,  the  exercise  of  her 
right  of  searchi  and  practice  of  taking  seamen  belonging  to  one 
of  the  belligerent  parties  from  the  vessels  of  neutrals.  Mr- 
Walton,  from  whose  excellent  edition  of  De  Beau  jour's  **  Sketch 
of  the  United  States"  this  note  is  abridged,  says,  •*  If  the  ques- 
tion (of  the  right  exercised),  had  only  been  presented  in  its 
proper  point  of  view,  and  manifested  with  simplicity  and  clear- 
ness, it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  rights  exercised 
by  England  at  sea  are  in  strick  accord  with  the  law  of  nations; 
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The  year  1813  was  that  in  which  our  greatest 
efforts  were  made  for  tlie  compiete  subjugation  of 
our  enemies.  Our  sacrifices,  both  of  men  and 
treasure,  were  carried  to  an  extent  never  before 
known  in  the  annals  of  our  history.  Treaties  were 
concluded  to  afford  pecuniary  aid  to  our  allies, 
who  demanded  subsidies  of  treasure  to  an  immense 
amount,  (see  table,  p.  450);  a  demand  which  the 
finances  of  the  country  were  ill  calcukited  to  af- 
ford; yet  the  opportunity »  in  a  military  sense,| 
was  highly  favourable  to  renewed  exertions:  the' 
retreat  of  the  French  army  from  Spain, ^ — the  total 
overthrow  of  the  French  forces  directed  against, 
Russiaj — the  rapid  advance  of  the  allied  troops  in 
Germany,  and,  indeed,  the  general  aspect  of 
affairs,  predicted  great  and  important  changes  in 
the  political  state  of  Europe,  and  opened  renewed 
claims  on  our  support.  Gold  was  bought  up  for 
remittance  to  our  allies,  regardless  of  the  state  of 
our  currency,  or  of  the  commercial  embarrassment 
its  witlidrawal  would  occasion  ;  and  the  value  of 
our  Bank  paper,  sinking  in  relative  proportion  to 
the  nominal  rise  in  the  price  of  gold,  reached  the 
alarming  depression  of  thirty  per  cent,  below  par, 

these  rights  are  certainly  coramon  to  all  maritime  states;  but  tlie 
English  have  made  use  of  an  expression,  that  has  caused  the 
other  powers  to  believe  that  they  pretended  to  hold  the  exclusive 
exercise  of  tliese  rights.  Whenever  this  subject  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  parliament^  all  have  uniforraly  used  the  expression 
'  our  maritime  ri(}hts.*  The  principle  maintained  by  maritime 
states,  whose  naval  power  cannot  contend  with  that  of  England, 
that  the  flag  covers  property^  cannot  be  conformable  to  the  laws 
of  war,  because  it  would  admit  neutrals  as  auxiliaries  in  the 
contest.  By  a  fiction  of  the  law*  the  sea -coast  of  a  maritime 
state  has  been  extended  to  a  certain  distance  into  the  sea,  and 
thereby  becomes  a  part  of  its  territory ;  from  this  it  necessarily 
results,  that  in  time  of  war  the  sea  ceases  to  be  the  common  do- 
minion of  all,  and  becomes  tlie  territory  of  him  who  holds  it  in 
military  possession.  The  right  of  taking  away  from  neutral 
vessels,  seamen  belonging  to  the  belligcrcjit  powers,  is  evident, 
for  no  one  can  deny  a  state  the  right  of  calling  its  subjects  to  the  , 
defence  of  their  country.*' 
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TJie  same  causes  operated  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1814:  ministers  felt  the  emliarrassnu'ot, 
in  the  enormous  increase  of  our  expenditure  ;  hut 
it  was  no  time  to  ponder;  the  liour  was  at  hand, 
when  the  cause  of  Europe  sliould  achieve  a  com- 
plete and  honouraljle  triumph.  The  physical  force 
of  France  was  paralyzed,  and  her  means  of  ettcc- 
tinil  resistance  destroyed  ;  while  the  strength  and 
resources  of  Britain  were  evinced  to  an  astonished 
w^orld,  in  accomplishing,  after  an  unparalleled 
sacrifice,  a  triumphant  peace. 

Ere  this  event,  our  stock  of  bullion  was  nearly 
exhausted;  the  government  had  been,  for  tlie  last 
two  years,  buying  up  our  gold  coin  with  hank 
notes  at  a  premium  of  nearly  thirty  per  cent;  with ' 
such  customers  for  gold,  little  could  he  left  in  the 
shape  of  circulating  medium,  and  the  sight  of  a 
guinea  became  something  rare  and  curious. 

Recovery  of  the  exchanges  after  the  peace  o/*  18 14. 
— Such  was  the  critical  state  of  our  finances  when 
peace  came  to  our  relief.  The  vigour  of  our  eBbrt>s 
towards  the  close  of  the  contest,  were  of  a  charac- 
ter to  blind  the  public  mind  as  to  the  exhausted 
state  of  our  resources.  Peace,  however,  opened 
an  effective  means  of  reclaiming  the  lost  guineas, 
which  were  freely  returned  in  exchange  for  British 
manufactures,  transmitted  in  large  shipments  to 
every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  Hence  Bank 
paper  began  to  redeem  its  costly  character,  and 
gradually  recovered  before  the  end  of  the  year 
1S14»  from  a  depression  of  thirty,  to  eight  per 
cent,  below  bullion. 

Sudden  fall  in  the  valm  of  Bank  paper  at  the 
re'Commencement  of  hostilities  in  1815* — This  pro- 
mising aspect  of  affairs,  it  is  well  known,  did  not 
long  continue.  The  return  of  Napoleon  from  the 
place  of  his  exile,  to  repossess  himself  of  the 
imperial  diadem  of  France,  caused  the  war-cry 
to  be  resounded  throughout  Europe,  and  ignited 
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that  mortiferous  combustion,  which  spread  its 
terrific  glare  over  the  plains  of  Waterloo.  The 
necessity  of  rendering  our  treasury  tributary  to 
foreign  governments,  was  held  by  the  public  as  a 
certain  consequence  of  this  new  appeal  to  arms. 
Our  exchanges  immediately  sympathised  with  the 
unexpected  political  transition,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  declined  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  below  par. 
A  speedy  termination  of  hostilities  seemed  the 
only  means  of  relieving  us  from  this  prospective 
irretrievable  embarrassment ;  happily,  relief  was 
at  Iiand,  and  the  cloud,  which  so  senously  threat- 
ened destruction  to  our  finances,  was  dispelled 
on  the  entry  of  the  British  forces  into  the  enemy's 
country.  Peace,  that  Gilead  for  the  evils  which 
affect  civilized  states,  offered  the  renewed  oppor- 
tunity of  reinstating  the  currency.  Our  exports 
of  mercliandise  were  immense,  while  our  imports 
wore  more  limited,  from  the  abundance  of  the  two 
or  three  preceding  seasons — large  importations 
of  bullion  were  the  consequence,  and  ere  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  current  value  of  Bank  paper  was 
within  five  per  cent,  of  gold. 

Account  of  the  remittances  in  specie^  on  account  of 
mhsi/Ues,  etc,  during  the  war. — The  disappearance 
of  our  gold  during  the  war,  will  be  sufficiently 
accounted  for,  by  the  subjoined  notice  of  the 
amount  of  the  actual  remittances  on  account  of 
subsidies  to  foreign  powers,  when  viewed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  large  importations  of  foreign  com 
during  the  years  of  scarcity. 

Account  of  moneys  remitted  as  subsidies,  loans,  or  advances  to 
foreign  countries  during  the  war,  computed  from  documents 
presented  to  parliament  from  the  year  1794  to  181C. 

Yeare.  £,  Years.  of. 


1794  ....  2,198,200 

1795  ...  .  4000 

1796  ....  810,600 

1797  ....  99,500 

1799  ....  120,012 

1800  ....  325,000 

1801  ....  2,613,178 


1809  ....  1,400,000 

1810  .  .  .  .  2,050,000 

1811  ....  2,060,103 

1812  ....  2,977,747 

1813  ....  5,315,828 

1814  ....  11,294,416 

1815  ....  10,024,624 


1802  ....    200,000  I  1816   ....  11,035,248 
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The  total  amount  of  these  subsidies  exceeds 
52,500,000/.,  which  greatly  surpasses  the  amount 
of  the  gold  coin  in  circulation,  as  estimated  by 
Mr.  George  Rose,  which  estimate  has  usually 
been  considered  too  large  ; — when  to  this  amount 
of  subsidies,  we  add  the  amount  of  specie  sent  to 
Holland,  the  Peninsula,  and  other  parts,  to  pay 
the  British  forces  employed,  and  the  vast  sums 
paid  as  the  balance  of  commercial  payments  in 
the  years  of  dearth,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  account 
for  the  disappearance  of  our  guineas,  and  the  ab- 
sorbtion  of  bullion  remittances  which  came  into 
the  country  in  prosperous  years. 

The  state  of  excfianges  since  the  peace. — The 
cessation,  through  peace,  of  so  many  causes  which 
had  produced  the  extensive  depreciation  of  our 
currency  during  the  war,  materially  changed  our 
financial  condition.  Our  ports  were  closed,  from 
causes  both  commercial  and  political,  against 
imports  of  grain;  remittances  were  continued  on 
account  of  subsidies  granted  during  the  previous, 
years ;  but  the  eflfect  of  these  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  magnitude  of  our  export 
trade,  thus  Bank  paper  reached  par*  in  the  early 
months  of  the  year  1816. 

The  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges  now  enabled 
the  bank  to  prepare  for  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments,  and  the  attention  of  parliament  would 
doubtless  have  been  called  to  this  subject,  had  the 
balance  of  foreign  trade  continued  favourjible ; 
but  various  circumstances  combined  to  render  this 
period  unsuitable  to  the  contraction  of  the  circu- 
latingmedium — commercial  embarrassments,  and  a 
general  absence  of  employment  prevailing  through- 
out the  kingdom.     The  harvest  of  1816,  proved 

*  The  word  par  in  this  sense,  means  that  three  one  pound 
bank  of  England  notes  (17.^.  lO^J.),  would  purchase  an  ounce  of 
Rold. 
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unfavourable  tliroiighout  tlic  greaterpart  of  Europe, 
iinportations  could  only  be  obtained  at  bigh  prices, 
and  our  market  rates  for  grain  surpassing  tbe  legal 
im|>ort  limit,  immense  importations  flowed  inta 
British  ports ;  other  eauses  also  contributed  to 
affect  the  value  of  bullion.  The  Bank,  expecting 
to  be  called  on  by  the  government,  to  resume 
cash  payments,  were  buying  large  quantities  of 
gokl,  and  contracting  their  usual  accommodation 
to  traders;*  foreign  governments  were  also  prepar- 
ing for  the  reinstatement  of  their  debased  currency ; 
in  fact  tliere  was  a  general  competition  throughoot 
Europe  to  obtain  supplies  ;  the  etfect  was  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  gold,  to  the  extent  of  about  six  per 
cent.,  and  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  was 
necessarily  postponed. f 

The  only  peculiar  feature  in  the  state  of  the 
currency  during  the  year  1818,  was  a  prompt  and 
extensive  issue  of  Bank  paper,  to  relieve  the  com- 
mercial embarrassments  which  had  distinguished 
tlie  preceding  year.  Tlie  amount  of  Bank  issues 
reached  the  unprecedented  sum  of  31,000,000/., 
and  imparted  a  stimulus  to  manufacturing  and 
commercial  industry ;  our  exchanges  improved^ 
and  in  the  early  months  of  1819  reached  nearly 
par. 

Measures  fm'  the  prospective  t^esumptioji  of  cask 
paymeuts, — tii  1819,  ministers  determined  on  pro- 
posing to  parliament  measures  for  the  prospective 
resumption  of  cash  payments,  and  Mr.  Peel  was 
deputed  to  move  certain  resolutions  to  that  eflect, 
which  were,  in  course,  embodied  in  a  Bill  which 
allowed  the  Bank  three  years  to  prepare  for  that 
event.  Hence  the  policy  of  contracting  the  issues^ 
I' 

*  The  amouiU  of  gold  beltl  bv  the  bank  on  llic  28tli  Febraary, 
rSlli,  was  r,m)0,*H)0/;  in  Ih17,  9,6OO,O00/, 

f  In  Febniary  18 17,  the  price  of  standard  gold,  was  4/.  3«- 
per  ounce. 
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Vifiih  a  view  of  lowering  prices  and  discouraging 
imports.  The  due  effect  on  the  exchanges  was  by 
this  means  produced,  and  gold  flowed  in,  as  the 
Imlancc  of  commercial  payments.  Bank  paper 
representing  6,000,000/,  was  suddenly  withdrawn 
from  circulation,  and  the  amount  of  reserved 
bullion  in  the  Bank  proportionally  increased  ;*  a 
contraction  which,  in  the  same  ratio,  influenced  the 
issues  of  the  provincial  banks,  causing  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  general  circulating  medium  of  not  less 
than  20,000,000/.  This  withdrawal  of  capital  from 
commerce  could  not  fail  in  its  embarrassing  con- 
secjuences  ;  and  the  torpid  state  of  trade  whicli 
resulted  from  it,  together  with  its  subsequent  evils, 
form  a  prominent  example  of  the  direful  conse- 
t|nences  resulting  from  an  unsteady  management 
of  the  currency. 

During  theyears  1820,  21,  and  22.  the  Bank,  ex- 
pecting that  the  determination  of  ministers  in  1819 
was  inviolable,  pursued  the  same  policy,  dimi- 
nishing the  amount  of  their  issuer  in  1821  to 
21,500,000/,,  and  in  1822,  to  17,800,000/.  Their 
t^tock  of  bullion  continued  to  incrense  ;  and  sneli 
was  the  effect  on  trade,  that  large  capitals  were 
withdrawn  from  it,  and  being  invested  in  govern- 
ment annuities,  virtually  ceased  to  exist.  The 
rise  in  the  price  of  the  British  funds  was  in  a 
ratio  to  the  withdrawal  of  capital  from,  and 
the  consequent  decline  of,  commerce.  The 
rates  of  interest  on  these  investments  diminished 
with  the  increasing  price  of  stock;  and  thus  tbe 
inducement  to  invest  property  in  British  funtis 
becoming  weaker,  capital  sought  employment  in 
the  frail  securities  of  foreign  governments.  Hence 
It  was  the  contraction  of  our  cnrrencv,  and  its 
ert'ect  on  trade  during  these  years,  which  prepared 
♦hat  embarrassment  which  characterized  our  coni- 

•  Tlie  iiin«>ui»t  of  biirik  notes  id  ciiculation  in  February,  !820, 
was  23.900,000/,— Sec  Oujik  CmnmiUte  UcimrL 
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merce  in  1825.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1822,  large  remittances  of  specie  were  made 
to  the  continent,  in  virtue  of  loan  contracts  entered 
into  at  London  and  Paris.  The  effect  on  the 
exchanges  was  not  immediate;  and  the  Bank,  at 
no  inconsiderable  sacrifice,  managed  to  retain,  and 
rather  increase,  its  stock  of  bullion.* 

Vacillating  financial  policy  of  the  government. — 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1823,  the  Bank 
had  amassed  the  immense  sum  of  14,000,000/.  in 
gold,  aggravating  commercial  distress  in  relative 
proportion  to  the  immense  contraction  of  the  cir- 
culating medium.  This  was  in  full  anticipation  of 
being  obliged  to  furnish  gold  for  the  notes  of  the 
provincial  banks,  the  Act  of  1819  cancelling  the 
privilege  hitherto  held  by  the  country  bankers,  of 
paying  their  notes  with  those  of  the  Bank  of 
ISngland,  subsequent  to  the  year  1823.  In  the 
previous  session,  the  measure  of  1819  was  re- 
considered, and  its  provisions  modified,  by  en- 
larging the  time  for  the  payment  of  the  country 
notes  to  1833  ;  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  rendering 
the  contraction  of  the  circulating  medium  during 
the  two  preceding  years,  which  had  occasioned  so 
great  a  sacrifice  to  all  parties,  unnecessary.  This 
vacillating  policy — this  indecision  on  the  part  of 
government — was  ill  suited  to  promote  public  con- 
fidence in  the  measures  of  ministers  respecting  the 
regulation  of  the  currency  ;  and  it  is  some  proof 
that  those  at  the  helm  of  affairs  possessed  but 
limited  information  on  the  subject.  The  Act  of 
1819  had  imposed  a  certain  present  sacrifice  as  a 
price  for,  and  prelude  to,  a  prospective  but  lasting 
security  ;  and  when  the  sacrifice  had  been  made, 
and  the  benefit  on  the  eve  of  attainment,  we  were 
told — Your  sacrifice  is  of  no  avail,  but  its  repe- 

*  The  surplus  capital  of  the  bank  during  these  years  expe- 
rienced a  large  diminution. — Bank  Committee  Report. 
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tition  will  be  required  ten  years  hence,  when  the 
promised  benefit  shall  be  secured.  This  new 
determination  left  the  Bank  large  means  of  in- 
creasing the  circulating  medium ;  money  became 
suddenly  plentiful ;  the  rates  of  interest  fell ; 
Hctious  bills  were  freely  discounted ;  merchandise 
rose,  and  importations  received  a  great  extension  ; 
gold  was  sent  out  of  the  country  to  be  invested  in 
foreign  securities;  or  rather,  as  it  proved,  to  be 
given  away  to  the  democratic  governments  of 
South  America,  and  expended  in  furnishing  rival 
chiefs  with  means  of  contending  for  power; 
— in  kindling  the  flames  of  civil  war  in  the 
infant  states  of  that  continent.  Thus  a  large 
amount  of  British  capital  was  sacrificed,  and  the 
embarrassments  of  1825  and  26  were  prepared. 

After  the  month  of  July,  1824,  the  effect  of  these 
extensive  remittances  was  distinctly  visible  in  the 
state  of  our  exchanges  ;  yet  the  tendency  of  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  commodities  encouraged  immense 
imports  of  foreign  produce  from  every  (juarter  of 
tlie  glo])e.  Our  exports  of  British  manufactures 
wore  large,  but  dangerously  inadequate  to  provide 
remittances  for  the  importation  of  merchandise, 
coui)led  with  the  demands  of  foreign  governments 
for  money,  in  virtue  of  the  loan  contracts  entered 
into  with  the  British  merchants. 

Tlie  mania  for  speculation  ranged  far  and  wide. 
The  opening  of  the  Spanish  Americas  to  British 
intercourse  offered  fatal  allurements  to  capitalists 
to  enter  into  contract  with  the  Mexican  and  other 
American  governments  for  the  mines  of  precious 
metals,  described  by  travellers  as  having  enriched 
so  manv  families.  All  appeared  to  promise  the 
most  advantageous  results.  This  period  was  pom- 
pously announced  as  the  hey-day  of  commercial 
prosperity,  and  the  sanguine  calculations  of  the 
t;<>vernnient  were  set  fortli  in  the  speech  from  the 
tlimue,  in   the   following  wordh  :  —'*  Tlicre  never 
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Wftft  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  oatiaDt 
all  the  great  interests  of  the  state  were  in  ma 
UiriTing  a  cotidjtton/'  But,  with  the  prxtgrem  €ft 
tlie  year  the  delusioD  vaoi^bedr  and  proved  to  faavie 
Iteeu  the  result  of  the  great  extension  of  pap^ 
iigoes  succeeding  the  postponement  of  the  time  Sam 
the  withdrawal  of  the  small  noted  of  the 
banks. 

From  August,  1824,  to  December,  ll^&» 
wards  of  G,CKJ^),U1H>/,  in  gold  left  the  coitiitrf,  wmA 
ibe  exchanges  rapidly  declined  during  the  latier 
months  of  1825.*  The  Bank  found'  ^ 
obliged  to  contract  their  issues;  and  the 
tiiiQed  calls  on  the  shareholders  of 
takingSp  created  no  small  e 
contribDled  to  raise  doubts  aa  to  the  aacffiis  of  tlic 
various  schemes  in  operation.  Thus  the  specula- 
live  mania  gave  vay  lo  ralioiiai  di.riniiiaiim  ;  a 
general  absence  of  confideiice  sQoceedal« 
rapid  depreciation  of  the  capital  inreiled 
soon  apparent.  The  loss  of  properlj  aad 
tion  of  issues  began  serionsly  to  affect  the 
of  deposits  in  the  hands  of  baakex% 
liaiied  io  diminish ;  and«  in  the  latfeer  put  ef  the 
jear,  the  Culue  of  one  of  the  proTincii 
the  north  excited  a  general  want  of 
thnn^hout  the  tradii^  community:  the 
for  gold  heeame  extensive,  all  pablie  aeimriliea 
were  depieciased,  and  immense  losncg  incniMA  hw 
the  bnnka  m  italiiing  the  fimds  neeesaar 
the  demnada  of  their  cfedilDia.  in  the 
DKcmbcr  came  the  '^ciias;'  thai  is,  Ae 
inffapofeommeraai  and  bankiH 
-     of  the  Bank,  and  of  the 

Ererjr  eoaner  of 
lar  goU^  yet  the  stock  of 
bills  feO  i 
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discount,  and  fbiuid  tlieir  way  into  the  treasury  as 
|>aynieiit  for  import  duties  and  taxes.  We  had 
reached  the  very  verge  of  national  bankruptcy  : 
the  bank  hehl  but  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds 
in  gold — being  scarcely  sufficient  to  meet  the 
average  demand  of  the  public  fur  twenty -four 
hours,  and  no  relief  was  at  hand.  As  a  matter  of 
history,  it  may  be  interesting  to  refer,  brieHy,  to 
the  anxious  correspondence  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Bank  at  this  period.  A  renewed 
order  in  council  for  a  temporary  suspension  of  cash 
payments  w^as  discussed,  but  hnally  rejected*  Mr. 
Hnskisson  proposed  that  a  notice  should  be  affixed 
to  the  walls  of  the  Bank,  stating  the  inability  of 
that  establishment  to  continue  payments  in  specie, 
and  acf|nainting  the  public  of  the  anticipated 
speedy  arrival  of  supplies  of  gold — advice  which 
was  too  irrational  to  meet  api»rovaL  Happily,  the 
directors  discovered  that  they  possessed  a  box  of 
small  notes;  and  with  the  advice,  or  rather  tlie 
eoucurrence,  of  the  government,  they  decided  on 
issuing  them.  This  expedient  was  attended  with 
the  most  beneficial  results.  The  notes  were  readily 
received  by  the  public  in  exchange  for  those  of  pro- 
vincial bankers  ;  the  demand  for  bullion  from  the 
country  was  suspended.  In  the  meantime  the 
exchanges  began  to  turn,  and  the  anticipated 
supplies  of  gold  to  arrive.  The  depreciation  of 
tlie  currency  throughout  this  period  did  not  exceed 
three  per  cent.,  which,  although  less  than  might 
have  been  expected,  yet  caused  great  embarrass- 
ments to  our  merchants,  and,  accordiog  to  the  cvi- 
deuce  of  Mr.  Ward,  a  loss  of  about  100,000/.  to 
the  Bank  of  England,  in  the  re-purchase  of  bullion 
out  of  its  usual  cliannel.* 

Measures  culopted  by  parliameni  to  limit  the  paper 
issues  of  the  provincial  banks. — The  severe   slicKvk 
to  commercial  credit  experienced  iluriug  the  latter 
*  Bank  CommULcc  Ueport^  18.32, 
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months  of  1825,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1826,  seem  to  have  paralyzed  the  springs 
of  trade ;  thus  rendering  our  financial  position  in- 
secure. At  no  period  of  our  history  did  our 
prospects,  as  to  the  progress  of  the  nation  in 
wealth,  experience  so  sudden  a  revolution.  The 
beginning  of  the  year  1825  was  the  hey-day  of 
commercial  prosperity  ;  that  of  1826  the  abyss  of 
misfortune  and  ruin.  However,  prices  during 
1826  continued  to  fall.  Hence  imports  were  dis- 
couraged, and  bullion  began  to  come  in  as  the 
balance  of  commercial  payments.  Public  con- 
fidence, although  not  re-established,  was,  if  we 
may  use  the  expression,  convalescent,  and  pro- 
gressed so  as  to  enable  the  Bank  to  furnish  fair 
issues  of  its  currency,  upon  the  stable  foundation 
of  an  increasing  stock  of  bullion. 

The  measures  adopted  by  parliament  in  the 
session  of  1826,  limiting  prospectively  the  paper 
issues  of  provincial  banks,  by  cancelling  notes 
under  5/*,  with  the  reasonable  impression  that 
such  restriction  was  essential  to  public  credit, — were 
viewed  not  without  anxiety  by  the  trading  portion 
of  the  community.  As  the  time  approached  for 
the  adoption  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  a  general 
opinion  prevailed,  that  the  inability  of  many  of  the 
country  banks  to  redeem  this  large  portion  of  their 
issues,  would  occasion  a  return  of  the  embarrass- 
ments of  1825-6.  This  opinion  was  happily  dis- 
proved by  results.  The  establishment  of  branch 
banks  was  instrumental  in  aiding  the  measure,  by 
oftcring  assistance  to  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  circulation  of  provincial  paper  was  the 
most  extensive.  This,  and  the  length  of  time  given 
to  provincial  bankers  to  withdraw  their  paper,  and 
the  ready  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England,  com- 
bined towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  nieasuns 
and  protected  commercial  credit  from  the  eftect  of 
this  contraction  of  provincial  issues. 
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During  these  years,  our  foreign  exchanges,  not- 
withstanding the  extensive  imports  of  grain,  expe- 
perienced  but  little  depreciation ;  and  the  gold 
which  left  the  country  from  April  1828,  to  Feb- 
ruary 1829,  did  not  exceed  500,000/.,  the  exten- 
sive exportation  of  British  manufactures  counter- 
poising any  further  effect. 

Influence  of  the  French  and  Belgic  revolutions  on 
the  foreign  exchanges. — 1830-31.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1830,  the  political  horizon 
was  calm,  and  the  state  of  Europe  seemed  to 
promise  a  long  continuance  of  peaceful  govern- 
ment. Confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  political 
institutions  of  Europe,  was  evidenced  by  the  very 
high  price  maintained  by  foreign  securities.*  Our 
trade  was  free  from  embarrassment,  and  the  ex- 
changes steady. 

This  aspect  of  affairs,  it  is  well  known,  was 
doomed  soon  to  undergo  a  sudden  and  most 
important  transition,  by  the  occurrence  of  the 
French  and  Belgic  revolutions  in  the  summer  of 
the  same  year.  Such  events  could  not  fail  to 
produce  a  timidity  among  the  moneyed  and  com- 
mercial classes,  as  to  their  eflects  on  the  pacific  rela- 
tions of  Europe.  The  holy  alliance  was  viewed  as 
the  great  breakwater  to  the  spread  of  liberal  opi- 
nions;  and  although,  perhaps,  none  of  the  leading 
jmwers  entertained  any  intention  of  opposing,  by 
force  of  arms,  the  establishment  of  the  new  govern- 
ments of  France  and  Belgium,  yet  the  question  of 
war  was  raised  into  importance  by  the  strenuous 
means  of  defence  organizing  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  but  especially  in  France.  The  political 
horizon  of  Europe  thus  appearing  clouded  with 
combustible  matter,  the  securities  of  every  govern- 
ment experienced  a  rapid  fall  in  value,  and  the 

*  The  French  Four  per  Cent.  Loan  was  negotiated  in  the 
month  of  Man.'h,  1830,  at  the  very  high  price  of  102. 
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low  premium  which  the  bonds  of  our  unfunded 
debt  supported,  placed  the  British  exchequer  in  a 
position  of  insecurity.  Several  causes  concurred  to 
extend  the  demand  for  bullion  on  the  continent ; 
among  which,  the  principal  perhaps  was,  the 
hoarding  of  large  sums  by  foreigners,  particularly 
by  those  of  the  French,  who  considered  recent 
events  as  but  the  prelude  to  such  confiscations  of 
property  and  bouleversement  of  affairs  as  succeeded 
the  memorable  era  of  1789  to  92.*  This  state  of 
affairs  continued  throughout  the  whole  of  the  year 
1831 ;  and  about  two  millions  sterling  of  British 
gold  were  sent  out  of  the  country,  partly  to  pay 
for  our  immense  imports  of  grain,  partly  to  pay 
instalments  on  foreign  loans,  and  partly  to  feed 
the  avarice  of  distrustful  capitalists.  Our  ex- 
changes were  consequently  influenced,  and  re- 
mained at  a  slight  depression. 

The  effect  of  the  political  discredit  in  1832.— The 
commencement  of  the  year  1832  was  a  time  of 
great  public  excitement,  occasioned  by  the  im- 
portant proceedings  in  the  British  senate,  and  the 
strenuous  exertions  of  political  parties — the  one  to 
impose,  and  the  other  to  oppose,  the  ever  memo- 
rable Bill  for  reforming  the  representation  of  the 
people. 

Public  credit  was  not,  however,  influenced 
until  the  efforts  of  the  opposition  were  for  the 
second  time  on  the  eve  of  proving  effective.  This 
leading  to  the  resignation  of  a  ministry  more  dis- 
posed to  the  public  good,  and  more  stedfast  in 
advocating  popular   rights,    than   any   that   ever 

*  This  opinion,  although  well  founded,  will  perhaps  be  doubted 
by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  state  of  parties  in  France 
at  this  era;  but  on  reference  to  the  debates  in  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  the  financial  report  (budget)  of  M. 
Thiers  for  1832,  they  will  find  tliat  the  practice  of  hoarding  money 
was  seriously  complained  of. 
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graced  tlie  British  senate,  roused  the  nation  to  acts 
of  decision,  when  the  prerogative  of  the  people 
was  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  against  the 
prerogative  of  the  king.  Such  a  state  of  affairs 
could  not  fail  to  foment  political  discredit. 
The  call  for  gold  was  immediate  and  extensive, 
and  would  certainly  have  outrun  the  means 
of  answering  it,  had  not  his  Majesty,  by  the 
timely  re-call  of  the  popular  ministry,  assured  the 
triumph  of  the  great  measure  in  agitation.  About 
1,800,000/.  in  gold  were  withdrawn  from  circula- 
tion during  the  month  of  May,  1832.  Fortu- 
nately, this  demand  for  specie  was  co-existent  with 
a  very  high  rate  of  exchange,*  which  enabled  the 
Bank  speedily  to  replenish  its  stock  of  the  precious 
metals. 

We  have  now  brought  our  historical  sketch  of 
the  fluctuations  in  the  currency  to  a  close,  and  our 
next  object  is  to  elucidate  the  sacrifice  made,  and 
the  consequent  addition  to  our  public  debt,  by  the 
operation  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act,  and  the 
system  pursued  during  the  war  with  respect  to 
loan  contracts.  These  subjects  will  be  discussed 
in  the  following  section. 

*  The  exchange  oii  Paris,  June  6,  1832,  was  25/.  95c. 
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SECTION     II. — EFFECTS    OF    THE    BANK    RESTRICTION 

ACT. 

Remarks  on  the  issues  of  paper  vfioney. — Since  the 
era  of  the  establishment  of  the  Bank,  England  has 
enjoyed,  in  a  more  or  less  degree,  the  convenience 
and  economy  of  paper  money.  Public  confi- 
dence in  the  stability  of  that  establishment  favoured 
the  progressive  extension  of  its  notes;  and,  up  to 
the  period  of  the  late  wars,  no  default  in  the 
engagements  of  the  Bank  with  the  public  having 
occurred,  the  standard  of  value  had  not  been 
violated,  and  the  credit  system  proved  sound  and 
beneficial. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  war,  our  stock 
of  bullion  was  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  to  the 
amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation  ;*  and  thus 
the  full  means  existed  of  freely  exchanging  the 
notes  for  bullion.  But  with  the  war,  the  interrup- 
tion to  our  export  trade  concurred  with  various 
other  causes,  such  as  subsidies  and  large  importa- 
tions of  food,  &c.,  to  effect  a  disproportion  in  the 
relative  amounts  of  specie  and  paper  in  circula- 
tion. Now,  it  is  clear  that,  as  paper  issues  must 
be  regulated  by  the  amount  of  bullion  in  cir- 
culation, any  withdrawal  of  it  must  necessitate  a 
relative  contraction  of  the  circulation  of  its  repre- 
sentative— *'  paper;"  for,  if  the  market  price  of 
bullion  be  greater  than  its  coined  value,  the 
holders  of  paper  will  immediately  demand  coin, 
and  ol)tain  the  proffered  premium  for  it  in  bullion ; 
and  hence  paper  will  be  thrown  back  upon  the 
issuers.  Thus,  unless  the  standard  is  preserved, 
there  is  a  moral  impossibility  of  maintaining  a 
paper  currency  in  circulation.  A  bank-note  is 
only  retained  in  circulation  on  the  principle  that 

*  Including  bills  and  provincial  notes. 
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it  will  command  specie  on  presentation ;  and  any 
delay  or  default  in  its  payment  must  depreciate  its 
value,  the  extent  of  that  depreciation  depending 
on  the  degree  of  credit  attached  to  the  establish- 
ment promising  to  accomplish  its  ultimate  pay- 
ment, and  the  fluctuation  in  the  demand  for 
bullion.* 

These  axioms  being  admitted,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Bank,  follo¥ring  the  Restriction  Act,  having 
defaulted  in  the  payment  of  their  notes,  deprecia- 
tion in  the  value  of  paper  money  against  gold 
became  an  open  consequence^  the  degree  of  that 
depreciation  depending  on  the  public  feeling  as  to 
the  solvency  of  the  debtors,  and  the  foreign 
demand  for  bullion.  At  the  period  of  the  Bank's 
suspension  of  payments,  circumstances  were 
favourable  to  the  due  support  of  the  value  of  paper 
money.  The  public  judged  the  directors  of  the 
Bank  to  whom  the  new  privileges  were  granted, 
to  be  men  of  prudence,  talent,  and  honour ;  the 
exchanges  also  were  daily  improving,  and  gold 
became  more  plentiful.  Hence  the  temporary 
success  of  the  new  plan. 

The  day  of  trial  arrived  during  the  season  1799- 
1800,  when  the  pressure  of  war  subsidies  and  corn 
importations,  depreciated  the  value  of  the  bank- 
note, in  relation  to  gold,  to  the  extent  of  about 
four  per  cent.,  a  one  pound  note  and  2s.  nearly, 
being  required  to  purchase  a  guinea.  Depreciation 
to  various  degrees,  depending  on  the  foreign 
demand  for  gold,  in  payment  of  subsidies,  for 
excess  of  imports  over  exports,  or  the  maintenance 
of  military  expeditions  to  the  continent,  occurred 
in  1805,  1808,  and  1815— the  bank-note  sinking 
in  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  to  about  13^.  6a. 
when  purchased  with  gold ;  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  6^.  Qd,  and  a  pound  note  being  required  to 

*  The  issues  of  the  Bank  arc,  and  must  always,  as  a  principle 
of  currency,  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges. — 
Evidence  of  Mr.  Ward  before  the  Secret  Committee. 
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purchase  a  golden  guinea. — Before  we  proceed  to 
our  estimate  of  the  excess  of  government  expendi- 
ture, consequent  on  the  Exemption  Act>  it  will 
he  necessary  to  remark »  that  the  depression  of 
Bank  paper  implies  a  relative  fall  in  its  exchan^- 
able  value  against  commodities;  and  that  the 
public  effective  expenditure  being  principally 
regulated  by  tlie  price  of  commodities,  would  be 
iucreased,  in  years  of  the  depression  of  the  cur- 
rency, paii  passii  with  the  degree  of  that  depres- 
sion; and  further,  that  as  the  government  expendi- 
ture in  these  years  always  surpassed  the  amount 
derived  from  taxation,  the  excess  consequent  on 
tlie  depressirm  of  the  currency  would  be  added  to 
the  amount  of  the  loans,  and  hence,  proportionally 
swell  the  sum  of  the  debt. 


I 


Estimate  of  the  loss  to  the  public  by  the  Exempikm 
Act,  —  In  estimating  the  excess  of  govemment 
expenditure,  consequent  on  the  operation  of  the 
Exemption  Act,  we  shall,  in  accordance  with  the 
foregoing  remarks,  consider  it  relative  to  the 
depreciation  of  Bank  paper. 

The  first  period  of  depreciation  was,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  the  three  years  ending  1801. 


Our  expenditure  during  these  years  was  1 71 ,500[,, 
and  the  average  depreciation  about  3 5  per  cent.     , 

As  the  fl'dl  in  the  exchanges  did  not  occur  until 
an  advanced  period  of  the  year  1805,  we  shall  cal- 
culate the  loss  on  a  moiety  of  that  year's  expen- 
diture :■ — 

The  expenditure  of  the  year  1 805,  wa&  77,600,000 
—the  moiety  38,BOO,000/.  at  three  per  cent.. 

With    1808  comTnenced    the   great   losses* — 

During  the  years  1 808-9,  t!ie  expenditure  reachetl 
lfIH^7CK>,U0U/.,  and  the  average  depreciation  about 
nine  per  cent,  *.,*,* 

The  expenditure  of  the  years  ISIO-II,  waa 
|{?I,J300,000/.,  and  tlie  average  depreciation  about 
fourteen  per  cent Sd»a82^0O0 

The  expenditure  of  the  years  1812-13,  was 
24  l,400»WJl,  and  the  average  depreciation  about 
twenty*tw(j  per  cent* 49,36O|O0O 


£, 
6,002,000 


1,164,000 


15,183,00<l 
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Brought  forward  .  .  Z  07,O91»OOO 
In  1814  and  \b  the  exchanges  greatly  fluctuated ; 
in  the  early  part  of  1814,  they  were  extremely 
depressed,  reaching  a  depreciation  of  nearly  thirty 
per  cent*,  while  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  the 
depreciation  was  barely  ten  per  cent ;  after  March 
1815,  they  again  drooped  and  depreciated  to  the 
extent  of  twenty-five  per  cent ;  but  ere  the  termi- 
nation of  that  year — recovered  to  about  eight  per 
cent* ;  we  shall  therefore  take  the  average  depre- 
ciation at  fifteen  per  cent  The  expenditure  of  the 
years  18 14-15  was  233,300^000^.,  which  at  fifteen 
per  cent,  is -       34,000,000 

Total  extra  expenditure,  or  amount  added  to  the 
public  debt  on  account  of  the  depreciation  of  Bank 
paper        .......         .£131,091,000 

The  foregoing  sketch  is  illustrative  of  the  proxi- 
mate excess  of  government  expenditure,  resulting 
from  the  relative  depreciation  of  Bank  paper 
against  coin ;  and  as  our  war  expenditure  always  • 
surpassed  the  income  arising  from  taxation,  it  re- 
presents the  extra  sum  borrowed,  and  consequently 
the  addition  made  to  the  debt  from  the  same  cause. 

There  are,  however,  deductions  which  ought  to 
be  made  from  this  large  sum,  on  account  of  the 
dividends  paid  during  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency. 

The  total  aroount  paid  on  account  of  dividends  during  thel 
twelve  years   of  depreciation,    was  about   290,000,000/.      The  1 
average  depreciation  for  this  time  was  about  eleven  per  cent; 
which  gives  a  deduction  of  about     .         .         .         £32,000,000 

Besides  which,  we  may  suppose  that  a  depreciation 
of  one  per  cent,  might  have  occurred,  had  Bank 
paper  continued  convertible ; — admitting  such  a 
depreciation^  although  by  no  means  certain,  it  will 
add  to  the  sum  to  be  deducted  about         .         .  10,000,000 

Making  a  total  deduction  of  «         .      £42,000,000 

This  offset  reduces  the  actual  loss,  on  account  of 
the  depreciation  of  Bank  paper,  to  nearly  90,000,- 
000/ ;   but  if  our  inquiry  extended  to  the  excess  of 
government  expenditure  consequent  on  the  facility  i 
of  raimnpr  funds   by  the  suspension  of  the  Bank] 
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demand  tor  buUiou  during  this  period,  we  might 
add  a  very  considerable  sum  to  this  enormous  loss, 
For  instance,  is  it  probable  that  after  the  example 
which  the  commercial  embarrassments  of  1796  un- 
folded, as  the  result  of  the  remittances  of  coin  to 
support  the  continental  war,  our  government  would 
have  formed  the  coalition  of  1799? — ^a  confederacy 
demanding  &ul*sidies  to  the  extent  of  6,000,000/, ; 
ini|jlving  at  that  period,  when  the  balance  of  cona- 
mercial  payments  was  against  us,  a  certain   ad- 
dition to  the  export  of  metallic  currency  —  Is   it 
probable  that,   after  experiencing  the   difficulties 
rei^ulting  from  the  diminution  of  our  circulating- 
medium,   the  mere  €juil>ble  concerning  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  Island  of  Malta,  even  when  coinci- 
dent with  the  aggression  of  France  on  the  Swiss 
frontier,   would  have  induced  the  government  to 
resume    the  war    iu    1803? — ^Or   is  it  probable, 
without  the  financial  abundance  afforded  by  the 
Suf^pension  Act,  Mr,  Pitt  would  liave  formed,  with 
so  much  ardour,  the  expensive  and  fruitless  coali- 
tion of  1805?     Or  would  the  Grenville  adminis- 
tration, more  inclined  to  \wnve  than  their  prede- 
cessors in  office,  have  blindly  rejected  the  terms 
offered  by  France  in  ISOG?     Would  the  govern- 
ment,   without  a  full  assurance  in  their  financial 
resources,  have  dared  to  brave  combined  Europe, 
and  extend  the  war  by  the  piratical  seizure  of  the 
Danish   navy,   and  the  bombardment  of  Copen- 
hagen ?       Or   would    the   afl'airs   of    Spain    and 
Germany  have  commanded  so  many  millions  of 
British  treasure  during  the  latter  years  of  the  war? 
Each  uf  these  tpieries  must  be  answered  in  the 
uegatixe;  for,  had  not  the  whole  stock  of  gold  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  government  bv  the 
Suspension  Act,   it  would  have  been  iwpossible  to 
have  found  the  jiecuniary  means  of  supporting  the 
immense  expenditure  which  our  system  of  vigour 
jiecessitiJted. 


Neither  tratlo  nor  extensive  revenue 
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could  have  been  maintained  without  a  large  circu- 
lating medium  ;  and  by  tlie  exjjort  of  gold,  and 
the  consequent  contraction  of  paper  money,  the 
whole  circulating  medium  would  have  ceased  to 
appear* 

Addition  of  public  burden  consequent  on  deprecia- 
lion  of  the  currency,  and  the  system  on  which  loam 
were  contraeied  dtirimf  the  war.^ — We  shall  now 
shew  the  combined  effect  on  the  public  debt,  of  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency,  and  the  loan  system 
practised  by  the  government  during  tlie  war. 

Previous  to  the  war,  state  loans  were  usually 
raised  by  giving  stock  for  the  same  amount  as  the 
sums  borrow^ed,  allowing  a  bonus  or  commission  to 
the  contractors.  Mr*  Pitt,  however,  changed  this 
plan,  and  adoptetl  the  system  of  borrow^ing  in  a 
nominal  capital,  l)earing  a  low  rate  of  interest ; 
the  three  per  cent,  annuities  being  those  in  which 
the  greater  portion  of  tlie  loans  were  contracted. 
This  plan  may  liave  afforded  some  temporary 
foe  ill  ties ;  but  when  viewed  in  conjunction  witn 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  it  has  been 
attended  with  the  most  baneful  consequences : 
first,  by  preventing  since  the  peace  the  reduction 
of  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  loans  contracted 
during  the  war  ;  and  secondly,  by  limiting  the 
power  of  our  present  surplus  revenue  to  cancel 
stock,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  price. 

To  illustrate  the  eff'ect  of  'Mhe  system,"  we 
refer  to  the  financial  contracts  of  the  government 
during  the  latter  five  years  of  the  war.  In  these 
years,  1811  to  181*5,  the  amount  of  stock  created 
was  214,500,000/.  These  loans  were  contracted 
in  a  currency  depreciated  on  the  average  of  the 
five  years  about  twenty-tw^o  per  cent;  the  mean' 
price  of  gold  being  about  4/.  16^*  3rf.  per  oz.,  and 
the  mean  contract  price  of  the  loans  a  fraction 
more  than  61/.  for  every  100/,  stock  created. 
Hence,  every  100/.  of  debt  incurred  during  this 
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period  yielded  the  government  in  money — ^that  is, 
in  gold — 47 L  12s.  ;  and  the  sum  actually  raised 
commanded,  and  does  command,  an  annuity,  not 
of  3/,  per  cent,  as  tlie  stock  implies,  but  of  6/.  65*; 
while  the  present  market  rate  of  interest  is  less 
than  3/.  lOs.  per  cent,* 

Now  let  us  elucidate  the  extent  of  loss,  to 
which  the  present  generation  is  subject,  in  the 
repurchase  of  stock  ;  suppose  for  instance,  an 
individual  possessed  of  150  gitmeas,  subscribed  to 
a  loan,  contracted  at  6H.,  during  these  years  of 
depreciated  currency,  he  would  first  sell  his  ffuineaSf 
which,  w^eitxhing  precisely  forty  ounces^  at  4/.  1 6s,  3d. 
per  ounce,  would  yield  him  in  bank  notes  192/.  lOs, 
This  sum  he  invests  in  stock  at  sixty-one  per 
cent*,  and  becomes  a  state  creditor  for  315/.  1 1^.  6rf. 
In  1834,  he  sells  this  stock  to  the  commissioners 
for  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  at  ninety  per  cent., 
and  receives  in  gold  284/.  Os.  5rf.,  equal  to  268 
guineas  lU,  5d.  So  that  for  150  guineas  lent 
in  these  years  of  depreciation,  for  which  loan  he 
has  received  from  the  produce  of  the  taxes  an 
annuity  of  6i,  6s.  per  cent,,  he  receives  in  liquida- 
tion of  his  claim  268  guineas,  or  118  guineas  more 
than  his  contract  entitled  him  to  demand,  and  for 
which  the  public  have  received  no  value. 

This  illustration  places  in  a  clear  point  of  view 
the  ruinous  financial  system  followed  during  the 
war,  and  the  evils  consequent  on  the  non-con- 
vertibility of  Bank  paper.  We  do  not  maintain 
that  the  Restriction  Act  is  the  sole  cause  of  theae 
losses  ;  but,  that  by  placing  the  whole  stock  of 
bullion  at  the  disposal  of  government,  it  induced 
that  svstem  of  lavish  expenditure,  of  sending  specie 
out  ot  the  country  for  subsidising  our  allies^  and 
supporting  continental  war,  which  could  never 
have  been  followed,  had  the  Bank  been  liable 
to  pay  their  notes  in  cash, 

•  Mr.  BariT>p,  in  his  speech  in  parlinmcnt,  Apnl*  Ift^S, 
2/.  lOt. 
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Same  advantages  resultimj  from  the   non-conver* 
tibiiUt/  of  Bank  paper,— Agiiinst  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  oon-convcrtibility  of  Bank  paper,  it  had, 
however,   some  redeeming  qualities  which  ought 
in  fturness  to  be  noticed.     The  contraction  of  the 
currency  in  seasons  of  depreciation,   such  as  1791) 
and  180U,    was  no  longer  a  necessary  precaution 
as  ill  1796,  when  it  caused  so  much  embarrassment 
to  commercial  men.        The    nfm-liabiiitv  of    the 
Bank  to  pay  in  gold,  left  its  directors  at  liberty  to 
make   unlimited  advances  on  bills  or  securities, 
possessing    the    necessary    f|ualifieations,    and    to 
meet  demands  with  a  liberality  which  tliey  would 
never  have  dared  to  exercise,  had  they  been  liable 
to  pay  in  cash.     This  supply  of  nominal  capital, 
which  served  the  purposes  of  metallic  currency, 
was,  doubtless  for  the  time  being,  beneiiciah — It 
assisted  those  branches  of  commerce  wliich  required 
heavy   advances  at  a  moderate  rate   of  interest ; 
and  employed  productive  power,^ — so  necessary  to 
answer  the  increasing  demands  of  the  state  in  a 
time  of  war, — which  could  not  have  been  brought 
into  activity  without  such  means ;  it  was  also  of 
advantage,  in  supplying  any  deficiency  of  the  cir- 
culating medium,  which  probably  would  have  been 
felt  in  such  years  of  scarcity  as  1800  and  1801, 
a  crisis,   in  a  great  measure  foreign  to   political 
events.     In  this,   as  in  subsequent  periods  of  the 
war,  when  the  balance  of  trade  was  against  ns, 
the  issues  of  Bank  paper  acted  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  deficiency  of  nietalUc  currency,  and  hence 
in  a  great  degree  prevented  those  breaks  in  the 
revenue,    wdiich   must   have  occurred    had    Bank 
paper    been    negotiable.       Yet   these    redeeming 
advantages  were  by  no  means  equal  to  the  ulti- 
mate loss  which  the  Restriction  Act  has  entailed. 
We  now  approach  the  third  section  of  our  chapter 
— an  inquiry  into  our  present  monetary  system. 
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SECTION    III.— OUR    MONETARY    SYSTEM. 

The  losses  incurred  by  our  inability  to  maintain 
the  standard  of  value  during  the  late  wars,  have 
been  elucidated  at  some  length  in  the  preceding^ 
section,  and  form  a  subject  of  sufficient  importance 
to  authorise  the  discussion  of  the  question,  whether, 
under  the  pressure  of  war  expcndiitirej  our  present 
system  is  calculateti  to  aftbrd  security  against  their 
recurrencej  or  whether  we  possess  any  means  of 
strengthening  our  financial  position. 

The  advantayes  of  the  banking  system. — The  ad- 
vantages of  a  sound  system  of  hanking  are  obvious. 
Banks  collect  the  small  inactive  sums  of  individuals 
into  centres,  from  which  they  are  re-issued,  in  aid 
of  those  employments  which  could  not  be  con- 
ducted without  capital.  By  emitting  also,  more 
bills  than  they  hold  coin,  they  multiply  money,  and 
consequently  the  means  of  circulating  commodities, 
which  is  called,  **  trade;''  the  activ^ity  of  trade, 
therefore,  is  in  a  gieat  measure  governed  by  the 
amount  of  money  in  circulation.  If  banks  enjoy 
a  sufficient  degree  of  public  confidence,  to  cause 
their  bills  to  circulate  freely,  in  lieu  of  money, 
they  not  only  economise  the  use  of  the  precious 
metals,  but  operate  strongly  in  augmenting  trade, 
by  facilitating  the  means  of  interchanging  com- 
modities. But,  as  it  is  clear,  that  the  Bank,  or 
anv  other  confidential  paper,  payable  at  sight,  can 
only  do  the  entire  office  of  money  while  possessing 
the  means  of  commanding  it  at  any  hour,  the  first 
object  in  su])porting  the  banking  system,  is  to 
guard  against  any  violation  of  the  standard  of 
value  ;  for  any  variation  in  the  relative  value, 
or  price  of  gold  and  pajitr  money,  must  necessa- 
rily expel  one  or  the  other  from  circulation. 
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Does  the  Bank  possess  mi  effective  power  to  m- 
fiuence  the  ford^jn  exchanges^ — Tlie  power  which 
regulates  the  standard  of  value,  and  tlie  t^upply 
of  the  circulating  medium,  has  during  modern 
times  centred  in  the  Bank  of  England*  This  power 
must  always  be  limited  by  the  stock  of  bullion 
held,  or  the  means  of  acquiring  it ;  and  as  the 
ability  of  every  private  Ijank,  to  extend  its  issues, 
must  depend  on  the  amount  of  the  cirlculatinj 
metlium,  it  follows,  that  ttie  whole  currency  ot 
the  country  sympathises  with  the  actual  ability, 
or  condition  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  that  the 
state  of  our  commerce  is  in  a  material  degree  de- 
pendent on  that  establishment.  To  regulate  tlie 
foreign  exchanges,  or  rather  to  influence  them  in 
sneh  a  degree  as  should  counteract  any  sudden 
demand  lor  gold,  requires  resources  so  large  that 
corporate  associations  can  alone  command  them. 
In  what  manner,  it  may  be  asked,  could  theJ 
resources  of  a  corporate  association  regulate  or 
influence  the  foreign  exchanges,  w  hen  the  balance 
of  trade  was  against  the  country,  and  the  drain  on 
the  precious  njetals  a  cevtaht  consequence? 

Suppose,  for  instance,  2,000,000/.  sterling  weraj 
required  to  pay  the  balance  of  an  adverse  trade, 
it  is  certain   that  2,000,000/.   sterling   in   specie 
must  leave  the  coimtry  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  j 
this  2,000,000/.   sterling   must   be   paid    in    (jobL 
The  standard  metal  of  almost  all  the  continental 
states  is  silver;  and  consequently  if  the  ofler  of  bills, 
on  England  in  foreign  markets  exceeded  the  ordi- 
nary demand  of  merchants  for  them  for  regular 
remittance,   the  exj>ort  of  silver  from   England  to, 
purchase  the  surplus  amount  of  bills  w^ould  bring 
the  exchange  to  par,  and  prevent  any  demand  for 
gold  in  England  ;  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of 
contracting  the  issues  in  consequence  of  an  adven 
trade.     Hen#e  wc  see  the  importance  of  the  appli- 
cation tyi  capital  or  patcer  in  regulating,  at  least 
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pro  tempore^  the  foreign  exchaDges.  The  question 
whether  the  Bank  does  possess  this  power  on  an  effi- 
cient scale^  was  minutely  investigated  by  the  Secret 
Committee  ;  and  upon  the  evidence  presented  to 
parliament  on  Bank  alfairs,  ministers  decided  that 
it  does  noty  and  resolved  to  increase  the  active  ^J 
capital  of  the  Bank  by  a  reduction  of  the  go%"em-  ^^ 
ment  debt  to  that  establishment.  The  question 
whether  the  proposed  reduction  of  twenty-five  per 
cent,,  or  3,600,000/.,  is  sufficientj  is  very  problem-  ■ 
atical ;  and  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  offer  ^| 
some  data  on  the  subject,  from  which  the  reader" 
may  draw  just  conclusions* 

from  tlie  era  of  the  institution  of  the  Bank,  its 
entire  capital  has  always  been  employed  in  facili- 
tating the  loans  of  the  government ;  it  has,  in  fact, 
been  exchanged  for  stock  warrants.  The  real 
capital  has  been  expended  by  the  government,  and 
has  tluis  virtually  ceased  to  exist*  The  Bank  has, 
therefore^  never  held  any  power  in  capital^  but  has 
retained  a  power  in  credit.  Its  entire  means  con- 
sist in  the  deposits  of  its  customers  ;  some  in  ex- 
change for  its  notes,  and  others  for  secure  keeping. 
These  means  also  it  has  invested  chiefly  in  govern- 
ment securities,  retaining  only  about  a  third  pro- 
portion as  deposited  specie  to  answer  all  demands. 
Hence  whenever  the  demand  on  deposits  surpasses, 
or  even  approaches,  the  amount  of  specie  held  by 
the  Bank,  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  the  cur- 
rency must  ensue,  which  must  be  le(faUzed  hi/  the 
statCy  or  the  Bank  would  be  antiikilatcd^  and  the 
country,  without  a  circulating  medium,  reduced  to 
barter. 

The  Bank  was  just  in  this  position  in  1790-7;— 
all  its  capital  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  de- 
posits of  individuals  were  invested  in  non-convert- 
ible government  securities,  possessing  a  prospective, 
but  not  a  present  value.  The  demands  of  de- 
positors outran   the  means  of  the  Bank   to  meet 
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tliem'^a  violation  of  the  principles  of  currency 
ensued,  and  the  arm  of  the  law  interposed  to 
legalize  the  refusal  of  payments,  and  oblige  the 
creditor  to  receive,  in  lieu  of  payment,  a  note  pro- 
mising  to  pay  the  debt  at  an  undefined  future 
time.  In  1825-6,  the  same  case  was  at  hand  ;  the 
government  had  expended  the  Bank  capital,  and 
the  major  part  of  the  deposits  of  individuals  had 
been  employed  in  purchasing  an  afuutiti/  :  other 
resources  were  invested  in  various  securities,  and 
the  amount  of  the  assets  was  reduced  to  a  few 
hundred  thousand  pounds;  while  the  claims,  de- 
mandable  at  pleasure,  exceeded  32,000,000/,  On 
the  subject  of  the  critical  state  of  the  Bank  at  this 
time,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Harman  was  asked  by  the 
Secret  Commit  tee — 

Q, — "Do  you  recollect  tlie  lowest  amount  of  gold  which  the 
Bank  possessed  during  any  part  of  1825  V* 
A* — **  No^  I  do  not :  but  it  u?as  miserably  hwJ* 
a.— •«  Was  it  below  the  1, 300,000;.  you  have  mentioned  V* 
A.* — •*  Unqucstionabhf,** 

Such  was  the  power  and  position  of  this  establish- 
ment at  the  period  referred  to;  and  the  only /wwrfa- 
mental  increase  of  power  since  that  time  is  the 
reduction  of  the  debt  due  from  the  government  to 
the  Bank  to  the  extent  of  3,600,000/. 

The  Bank  official  balance  sheet, — Tlje  usual  or 
ordinary  means  of  the  Bank,  ere  the  late  Act  for 
repaying  the  Bank  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  its 
CEipital,  will  be  seen  on  perusal  of  the  sul^oined 
official  balance  sheet,  struck  on  the  29th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1832. 
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From  tlie  foregoing  statement  it  appears  that  the 
debts  due  from  the  Bank  to  the  public,  exclusive 
of  the  capital  stock,  amount  to  27,000,000/,,  every 
shilling  of  which  they  are  liable  to  be  immediately 
called  on  to  pay  in  gold*  The  aviiilable  amount 
they  possessed,  including  commercial  bills  under 
discount,  amounted  to  about  8,200,000/,,  or  less 
than  one  third  of  the  debts*  The  amount  advanced 
to  the  government,  or  on  governmeBt  securities, 
exceeds  the  surplus  or  capital  by  15,000,000/.— 
absorbing  so  much  of  the  public  and  private  de- 
posits.* No  portion  of  the  sum  advanced  to  the 
government,  or  of  that  advanced  to  public  com- 
panies, or  oo  mortgage,  &c.,  could  be  made  im- 
mediately available  in  cancelling  notes  or  in 
obtaining  bullion-  The  capital  held  by  the  go- 
vernment, it  is  well  known,  exists  but  in  name ; 
the  receipts  given  for  it,  such  as  exchequer  bills, 
stock  warrants,  annuity  deeds,  &c.,  being  but  the 
record  of  so  much  real  capital  previously  consumed 
—spent.  The  capital  has  vanished— t\\Q  acknow- 
ledgnmd  alone  remains,  and  the  annuity  which 
the  receipt  commands^  can  but  be  paid  out  of  the 
forth-coming  incomes  of  individuals  :  or  in  other 
words,  a  real  capital  has  been  subscribed  or  ob- 
tained from  the  pnblic— paid  over  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  by  it  spent;  and  thus  the  debt  due  from 
the  government  to  the  Bank  is  dependent  for  pay- 
ment on  the  means  of  a  debtor,  who  can  only  pay 
it  b)^  contracting  a  new  debt  with  the  public,  and 
thus  eftecting  a  transfer  of  creditors. 

Imeairity  of  the  financial  position  of  the  Bank- — 
We  shall  endeavour  to  explain  the  danger  to 
which  the  Bank  is  exposed  by  this  position. 
Suppose  the  nation  were,  by  any  circumstances, 
obliged  to  take  part  in  a  continental  war  ;  as  a 

•  The  money  raised  on  the  issue  of  notes  is  of  course  a  part  of 
the  deposits. 
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natural  conse<^ueDce,  our  international  commerce 
would  meet  with  interruption ;  and  our  workmen 
being  drafted  for  the  service  of  the  government, 
our  productive  power  would  be  impaired.  The 
balance  of  commercial  payments  would  be  against 
uSy  which,  being  probably  coincident  ¥rith  remit- 
tances for  the  support  of  armaments  abroad,  would 
depress  the  exchanges,  the  advants^e  of  remitting 
gold  would  arise  at  a  time  when  the  price  of  the 
public  funds  would  tend  to  decline.  Such  being 
our  situation,  suppose  a  large  capitalist,  or  what 
may  be  termed  a  mercantile  stockholder,  whose 
only  country  is  higher  interesty  desires  to  profit  by 
the  premium  which  the  export  of  gold,  purchase- 
able  here  at  3/.  17«.  l(Hc/.,  bears  on  the  continent. 
He  sells  his  stock  for  gold,  transmits  it  to  Paris, 
Hamburgh,  or  Amsterdam,  there  purchases  bills  on 
England,  with  which  he  renews  his  demand  for 
gold.  What  would  be  the  eftect  of  any  consider- 
able trade  of  this  kind  ? — Certainly  and  speedily 
to  drain  ever}'  sovereign  from  the  Bank,  and  en- 
sure a  recurrence  of  the  measure  of  1797,  with 
all  its  attendant  sacrifices.  With  a  premium  in 
the  market  over  the  Mint-price  of  gold,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  Bank,  on  the  present  system, 
to  maintain  the  standard  of  value  during  many 
successive  months.  As  to  the  resources  which 
the  Bank  holds,  of  contracting  the  issues  by  the 
sale  of  exchequer  bills,  they  could,  in  such  times, 
avail  nothing.  The  government,  deficient  in 
pecuniary  means,  could  not  submit  to  the  embar- 
rassment which  such  sales  would  cause ;  for,  the 
effect  being  to  depress  the  bills  to  a  discount,  they 
would  be  paid  into  the  national  treasury  in  lieu  of 
taxes,  not  only  to  the  amount  of  the  bills  held  by 
the  Bank,  but  to  a  sum  proximating  to  the  sum 
total  of  the  unfunded  debt  ;  and  thus,  by  in- 
creasing the  demands  of  the  government  for  loans, 
cause  a   double  withdrawal  of  capital   from   the 
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ordinary  channels  of  commerce,  and  seriously  em- 
bitter that  embarrassment  always  attendant  on  great 
political  transition. 

But  presuming  that  the  government^  by  orders 
in  council,  or  other  more  constitutional  means, 
raising  tlie  interest  on  exchequer  bills,  averts^  the 
necessity  of  cancelling  any  large  portion  of  the 
unfunded  debt,  and  that  the  Bank  are  enabled  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  their  liabilities  equivalent  to 
the  amount  of  the  exchequer  bills  it  holds — even 
this  reduction,  if  we  refer  to  the  precedent  of 
1797,  when  the  Bank  issues  were  reduced  below 
9,000j000/.,  would  be  totally  inadequate  to  avert 
the  necessity  of  a  suspension.  The  demand  for 
gold  by  the  continental  powers  would  continue  to 
reduce  the  stock  of  bullion  to  a  point  which  the 
Bank  could  in  no  degree  contend  w  ith  ;  for,  as 
Mr.  Rotiischild  quaintly  remarked  to  the  com- 
mittee— **  Should  foreign  powers  want  gold^  }f  fi^^ 
per  cent,  will  not  command  it,  ten  will  do  so/' 

Indeed,  when  we  look  to  the  whole  extent  of 
our  present  monetary  system,  we  cannot  but  con- 
sider it  replete  with  danger  ;  not  so  much  in  time 
of  peace,  as  on  tlie  very  possible  recurrence  of 
war;  and  as  leading  to  those  sudden  ^^  jerks'^  in 
our  commercial  course,  which  create  the  most 
direful  embarrassment.  From  these  conclusions, 
we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  re-payment  of  the 
3»600j000/.  is  inadequate  to  the  due  security  of 
the  Bank,  and  hence  to  the  maintenance  of  public 
credit.  Against  such  an  inference  it  may  be  con- 
tended, that  the  Bank  directors  are  the  best 
judges  of  their  means  to  aftbrd  financial  aid  to  the 
government,  and  that  the  measure  of  that  aid  is 
always  regulated  with  a  due  regard  to  financial 
security.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  was 
the  thesis  of  the  Bank  in  1797,  and  that  the  sys- 
tem pursued  at  the  present  time  is  essentially 
the  same   as   it  w^as    before  that  era ;    it   led   to 
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the  Suspension  Act,  which  co3t  the  country — 
not  the  Bank  proprietors— 100,000,000/.,  which, 
being  added  to  the  public  debt,  imposes  to 
this  day  upwards  of  4,000,000/,  of  taxes  on  the 
people,  while  the  Bank  proprietors  built  their 
prosperity  upon  the  ruin.  Let  it  be  considered, 
that  the  Bank  hold  their  privileges  at  the  public  cost^ 
and  that  their  interest  h^  in  some  points^  opposed  to 
the  common  tceal ;  and  then  let  it  be  asked,  whether 
the  affairs  of  the  Bank  are  not  a  proper  subject  for 
public  scrutiny  '?  The  system  hitherto  pursued  has 
been  highly  profitable  to  the  Bank,  although  in 
many  points  disastrous  to  the  public.  The  Bank 
has,  for  many  consecutive  years,  received  from 
the  public  treasury  something  like  an  annua!  mil- 
lion sterling  for  loans  of  money  collected  from  the 
public  in  exchange  for  notes,  promising  re-pay- 
ment on  demand,  wliile  they  knoWj  that  should 
value  be  demanded  when  it  did  not  suit  them  to 
redeem  the  pledge,  an  order  in  council,  or  some 
such  ordinance,  would  relieve  them  from  the 
present  discharge  of  the  obligation.  This  is,  in 
fact,  taxing  the  people  for  the  loan  of  their  owu 
property.  The  system,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
served, may  work  securely  in  time  of  peace  ;  but,  as 
Voltaire  says,  history  is  but  the  recital  of  similar 
events  under  different  forms  :  and  being  warned 
by  the  past,  we  ought  to  guard  against  errors  for 
the  future. 

It  would  he  of  little  service  to  note  our  objections 
to  the  present  system  of  currency,  and  to  point  out 
the  insecurity  which  it  unquestionably  presents, 
did  we  not  suggest  some  remedial  measures  that 
seem  calculated  to  meet  the  evil.  —  The  great 
object  is  to  strengthen,  or  rather  to  enlarge,  the 
mean»  of  maintaining  the  standard  of  value. 
The  suggestions  on  this  point  will  form  the  subject 
of  the  foUowinsf  section. 
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SECTION    IV. — POLICY    OF    A    CHANGE    IN    THE 
STANDARD    OF    VALUE. 

This  subject  will  necessarily  embrace,  Ist,  The  fluc- 
tuations in  the  relative  value  of  golJ  and  silver 
money,  and  present  state  of  our  coinage.  2(1,  An 
intiniry  as  to  tlie  policy  of  continuing  the  standard 
value  in  gold  only;  and  3d,  Whether  an  alteration 
of  the  standard  would  conduce  to  the  maintenance 
of  steady  rates  of  exchange. 

Fhictuailons  in  the  relative  tmhe  of  gold  and 
Silver, — As  the  balance  of  trade  determines  the  in- 
gress and  egress  of  the  precious  metals,  so  the 
relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  as  bullion,  will 
regulate  the  exportation  or  importation  of  each; 
for  purchasers  will  alw<iys  remit  in  that  kind  of 
money  which  is  the  most  valuable.  From  a  remote 
period  to  the  year  1664,  gold  and  silver  w^ere  both 
legal  tenders,  and  it  being  obvious  that  the}^  should 
bear  an  exact  relative  value  to  each  other,  the 
value  of  the  former  to  the  latter  was  regulated  by 
prochimation,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  it  was  or- 
dered that  gold  should  he  taken  as  equivalent  to  a 
certain  specified  sum.*  From  1664  to  1717,  this 
practice  was  discontinued  ;  silver  Ijecame  the 
only  legal  tender,  and  the  price  of  gold  fluctuating 
according  to  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  in 
the  market,  it  was  fixed  in  the  latter  year  that  the 
guinea  should  be  taken  at  2\s.  The  authority  at  foot 
says,  '^  the  guinea  was  at  this  period  over-valued  in 
comparison  with  silver,  about  Itt '' — During  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  century,  the  relative  value  of 
silver  coin  w^as  superior  to  that  of  gold  ;  or,  to  ex- 
plain, twenty-one  perfect  shillings  would  remit  for  a 
greater  value  than  a  golden  guinea.     The  purchase 

♦  Liverpool  on  Coins,  p.  128. 
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of  the  silver  coin  with  gold,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
port or  melting,  together  with  the  practice  of  clip- 
ping and  debasing  the  silver  coin,  were  the  effect  of 
this  inequality  of  value.  These  evils  gave  rise  to 
the  statute  of  1775,  limiting  payments  in  silver  to 
25/. ;  but  the  enactment  which  purported  to  pro- 
tect the  silver  coin  came  too  late,  and  was  in  a  ^eat 
degree  unnecessary,  owing  to  almost  concurrent 
alteration  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver. 
Soon  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  the  scale  began 
to  turn,  and  the  preponderance  of  value  was  re- 
versed ;  hence,  the  guineas,  which  had  been  of  less 
value  than  twenty-one  perfect  shillings,  and  were 
from  that  cause  retained  in  circulation,  became 
now  of  more  value  than  twenty-one  perfect  shil- 
lings, and  were  consequently  purchased  with  sil- 
ver, and  being  melted  down  or  exported,  disap- 
peared ;  leaving  in  circulation  the  imperfect  silver 
coin.  In  this  state  our  currency  continued  until 
1816,  when,  by  56  Geo.  III.,  it  was  enacted,  that 
gold  should  be  the  only  legal  tender  for  all  debts 
amounting  to  more  than  405.,  and  that  the  old  de- 
based silver  coinage  should  be  called  in,  and  a  re- 
issue of  silver  money  made,  at  the  rate  of  55.  6d. 
per  ounce.  The  pound  troy  of  silver  being  coined 
into  GGs.  instead  of  625.  as  formerly — yielding  the 
government  a  kind  of  seignorage  on  the  issue  of 
silver  of  G^j  per  cent.  The  government  retaining 
the  monopoly  of  coining  silver,  and  issuing  it  as 
tokens,  counters,  or  change  for  gold. 

It  will  be  perhaps  necessary  to  explain  more 
clearly  the  relative  intrinsic  value  of  gold  and  silver 
money  in  1 817,  when  the  gold  currency  re-appeared, 
we  hence  invite  attention  to  the  following  calcula- 
tion : — 

OuDces  The  Mint  or  Standard 

of  Gold.  price. 

1440         +         3/.     17*.  lOJrf.     =     5607/. 

This  quantity  is  coined  into  5608  sovereign?*.     So 
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that  the  gold  coin  is  within  A  per  cent,  of  its  value 
in  bullion, — a  merely  nominal  diflerence,  which  is 
perhaps  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  alloy  ;  while 
the  pound  troy  of  silver,  which >  at  that  date,  cost 
in  gold  3/.  2^.,  was  coined  into  66s, ^  being  a  differ- 
ence of  6/,  Is.  Hrf.  in  every  lOOi. 

By  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  since  this  date, 
to  4^.  lOJrf.  per  ounce,  the  premium  on  the  issue 
of  silver  money  has  risen  to  about  12|  per  cent,;* 
allowing,  however,  H  per  cent,  for  the  expenses  of 
coining,  the  net  profit  is  about  1 1  per  cent. 

Danger  arising  from  the  present  depreciation  of  the 
stiver  money. — The  depression  before  noted  infers 
the  possibility  of  purchasing  the  gold  sovereign  in- 
trinsically valued  at  twenty  perfect  shillings,  or  22^. 
5d,  of  the  present  silver  money,  with  silver  valuing 
as  bullion  175.  7rf.,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that 
we  are  exposed  to  great  loss  (however  strong  the 
laws,  to  counteract  illicit  coining) — from  the  temp- 
tation here  offered  to  circulate  spurious  coin*  Imi- 
tative British  silver  raoney,  possessing  all  the 
qualities  and  value  of  our  silver  coin,  may  be  remit- 
ted from  foreign  parts,  and  exchanged  for  gold  at 
a  profit  of  1 1  or  12  per  cent. — or,  what  is  the  same 
thmg,  merchandise  may  be  exported  to  the  value 
of  100/.,  and  paid  for  in  silver  money,  valuing  in 
bullion  89/.  10^.  The  rapid  exportation  or  disap- 
pearance of  our  sovereigns,  and  the  overstock  of 
silver  money^  usually  ascribed  to  its  return  from 
the  colonies,  which  led  to  the  melting  of  upwards 
of  half  a  million  sterling  by  the  Bank  in  1831,  are 
at  least  fair  reasons  for  surmising  that  the  tempta- 
tion offered  has  encouraged  the  operations  of  the 


^  48  ounces  troy  ofBtlver  ^  fine,  at  4a.  1  O^cf.  peroz.  235i. 
Do.         coined  into    *     -     -      *2^4 


Profit  -     - 


'J    I 


29    in  235,  or 
I2}p.  cenL 
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private  coiner.*  It  has  been  officially  stated  that 
no  prejudicial  eflPects  have  arisen,  or  are  likely  to 
arise  from  this  depreciation  of  the  silver  money — 
but  such  opinions,  althougli  clothed  with  official 
sanctity^  are,  to  say  the  least,  very  problematicaK 

We  now  come  to  the  point  which  involves  the 
policy  of  an  alteration  of  the  standard. 


POLICY  OF  CHANGING  THE  STANDARD  OF  VALUE, 

We  shall  not  enter  into  any  lengthened  discus- 
sion  as  to  the  aptitudes  of  various  metals  to  serve 
as  money,  or  standards  of  value.  The  Lacedemo- 
nians^ or  rather  the  disciples  of  Lycurgus,  prefer- 
red iron.  Some  modern  people  use  lead,  others 
shells,  but  most  of  tlie  j)olislied  nations  of  ancient 
and  modern  times  have  selected  gold  and  silv*er. 
The  claims  of  these  metals  to  priority  are  briefly 
enumerated  ; — they  are  perfectly  homogeneous,  so 
that  their  value  is  determined  by  the  quantity  ; 
they  are  less  liable  to  waste  than  other  metals ; 
they  are  more  ductile,  capable  of  the  minutest  di- 
visibility, and  possess  other  properties  which  make 
them  valuable  as  articles  of  universal  merchandise. 
The  monetary  system  adopted  in  England  since 
1816,  which  excludes  the  use  of  silver  as  current 
money,  we  cannot  but  view  as  imposing  an 
undue  restriction  on  Bank  issues,  and  depriving 
commerce,  conducted  through  the  medium  of 
paper  money,   of  a    fair  means   of  activity   and 

•  An  account  of  die  amount  of  silver  coin  melted  in  1831,  also 
the  loss  sustained  thereby  : — 

Amount  of  ailver  coin  melted  into  bars      -     -       £  565»000 
Ditto  melted  and  recoined    -.-----       35|000 


Total 


Loss  on  sixpenny  pieces     -     ^ 
Ditto  on  other  denominations 


£600,000 

1,001      1      3 
62,983   19     S 


Tot*l  loss  -     - 


£  67,581     0     5 
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source  of  security.  It  is  evident  that  as  gold  is 
the  only  metal  by  which,  according  to  law,  paper 
issues  can  be  advanced  or  cancelled »  the  extent  of 
these  issues  raust  be  regulated  by  the  quantity  of 
gold  in  circulation  ;  hence  it  follows  that  any  sub- 
traction of  this  metal  must  be  concomitant  with  at 
least  an  equal  subtraction  of  paper  money,  which 
double  contraction  of  the  circulating  medium 
causes  a  diminution  in  the  circulation  of  com- 
modities in  exact  proportion  to  tlie  amount  of  the 
circulating  medium  subtracted;  we  need  scarce 
add,  as  the  circulation  of  commodities  is  only 
another  term  for  commerce,  that  the  decline  of 
trade,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  is  sensibly 
affected  by  a  contraction  of  the  circulating  medium. 

Now,  as  in  a  season  of  scarcity,  a  rich  country 
will  always  part  with  its  gold  for  aliment ;  an  ad- 
verse season  in  England  is  always  concurrent  with 
an  export  of  the  precious  metals — hence  a  double 
contraction  of  the  circulating  medium^  and  decline 
of  domestic  commerce.  It  seldom  occurs  in  Great 
Britain  that  large  importations  of  food  are  paid  for 
by  increased  exports  of  manufactures  :  perhaps, 
from  this  reason,  that  an  adverse  season  in  England 
being  concurrent  with  the  same  visitation  in  those 
countries  in  the  north  of  Europe,  from  which  we 
usually  draw  supplies  of  corn,  England  possessing 
capital  employs  it  to  purchase  food,  and  increases 
her  importations,  while  poor  countries,  possessing 
less  abundant  means,  are  obliged  to  curtail  their 
purchases  of  our  manufactures  ;  thus  we  are  always 
exposed  to  lose  a  portion  of  our  gold  in  times  of 
scarcity  or  great  political  transition. 

The  Bank  issues  are,  and  in  the  present  system 
must  continue  to  be,  regulated  by  the  stock  of  gold 
commandable  or  in  hand.  The  usual  calculation 
adopted  in  practice  being,  that  the  amount  of  gold 
held  must  be  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  to  the 

2i2 
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amount  of  the  Bank  paper  in  circulation  ;•  hence, 

supposing  SjOOOjOOO  of  sovereigns  would  circulate 
15,000,000/.  in  paper  ;  if  both  silver  and  gold  were 
current,  5,000,000/.  in  gold,  and  a  like  sum  in 
silver,  would  circulate  30,000,000/.  in  paper ;  or^ 
if  the  issues  were  still  regulated  by  the  amount  of 
gold  held,  a  double  security  would  manifestly 
arise  by  enabling  the  Bank  to  redeem  their  issues 
in  whichever  of  the  two  metals  best  suited  their 
convenience.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  extra 
facilities  of  payment  which  would  be  afforded  bv 
the  adoption  of  a  double  standard,  and  thus  legal- 
ising the  discharge  of  debts  in  either  silver  or  gold, 
in  preference  to  the  present  system  of  enforcing 
payment  in  gold  only. 

Estimate  of  (he  amoimt  of  the  preciom  metals 
received  from  the  Americas,  and  of  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  siluer  togohL — An  estimate  of  tlie  amount 
of  specie  received  from  the  mines,  is  inseparable 
from  every  question  touching  the  policy  of  main* 
taining  or  changing  the  standard  of  value.  On 
this  subject  our  estimate  is  liable  to  great  inaccu- 
racy ;  the  laws  permitting  the  importation  and 
exportation  of  the  precious  metals  free,  or  without 
any  entry  of  tlie  amount  being  made  at  the  Cus- 
tom-house.f  The  only  means  of  approximating  to 
a  fair  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  bullion  received 
by  Great  Britain  from  the  Americas,  is  by  deter- 
mining the  balance  of  trade  with  them  ;  and  by 
ascertaining,  upon  the  most  approved  authorities, 
the  produce  of  the  mines. 

First  we  shall  note  the  amount  of  our  imports 
and  exports  with  the  gold  and  silver  producing 
countries  of  America. 

•  Evidence  before  the  Bank  CommiUee. 

f  By  the  56th  Geo.  11 L  c.  40  (1810X  t^«  exportation  of 
coin,  which  had  been  previously  proliibited,  was  1egiili»ed,  and 
no  export  dnty  in  charged. 
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Official  value  of  Britisli  imports  from,  and  the 
declared  value  of  exports  to^  the  under-mentioned 
states,  for  the  year  ending  5th  January,  lb3U — 

ToUl  import*.  Tolal  expoitii. 

Bmzils        1,530,558/,  .  .  2,497.561/. 

Mexico       .....  IH9;223     ,  .  1,208,H48 

Foreign  West  Indies     .  432,421     .  .  97H,0bU 
States  of  the  Rio  de  la 

Plata    .....  583.947     ,  .  644,852 

Columbia  .....  52,870     .  .  222,605 

Chili  and  Peru    .     .     .  111,330     .  .  947,759 

£  2,880,349  £  6,587,705 

Deduct  rordirt'erence  l>etween 

the  official  and  real  value 

10  per  cent     -     .     .     .     .      288,000 


Deduct  value  of  tlie  imports  of  merchandise       2,592,349 

Excess  of  exports,  and  presumed  balance  of 

commercial  payments  remitted  in  specie      £  3,995,35(> 

This,  we  admits  is  far  from  an  accurate  mode  of 
determining  the  balance  of  trade,  but  we  believe 
it  is  the  only  means  of  forming  an  estimate  ;  and 
with  all  the  imperfections  to  which  it  is  suscepti- 
ble, it  will  warrant  us  in  presuming  that  the  specie 
remitted  to  England  from  tliis  part  of  the  world  is 
very  large — perhaps  SjOOOjOOO/.  per  annum. 

How  Jar  is  this  estimate  warranted  by  the  qimntitif 
of  the  precious  metals  produced? — The  work  of  the 
illustrious  Baron  de  Humboldt  is  the  ordinary  text 
book   referred   to  on  this  subject;*    our  limited 

•  There  are  perhaps  few  works  which  exhibit  a  greater  fund 
of  practical  information  on  metallurgical  and  geological  science 
than  the  HTitings  of  De  Humboldt ;  and  yet  few  that  have  given 
rise  to  more  erroneous  calculadons,  and  led  to  more  fatal  results. 
Many  combined  circumstances,  such  as  the  abundance  of  capital, 
low  rates  of  interest,  &c.,  occurred  in  tlie  year  1824,  to  induce 
our  moneyed  men  to  look  to  distant  objects  for  the  investment  of 
capital.  The  opening  of  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Spanish 
colonies  about  this  date,  seemed  to  offer  alluring  encouragements 
for  the  investment  of  capital  and  the  application  of  British  talent 
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space  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  this  profound 
author  in  his  comments  on  the  estimates  of 
Ustariz,*   Solorzano,f   Navarete,:|;  Raynaly§   Ror 

in  working  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  that  part  of  the  worid. 
The  statements  of  De  Humboldt  were  appealed  to,  as  to  the 
success  which  might  be  anticipated  from  the  schemes ;  companies 
were  formed, — contracts  entered  into  for  mines, — shares  issued, — 
and  the  frame-work  of  the  necessary  means  speedily  completed. 
A  great  portion  of  those  who  possessed  disposable  capital,  and 
many  who  did  not,  became  candidates  for  shares :  shopkeepers^ 
merchants,  lawyers,   the  clergy,  even  the  nobles  of  the   land, 
became  associated  in  these  worthless  undertakings ;  the  price  of 
shares  rose  to  five,  and,  in  some  instances,  to  seven  or  eight  times 
the  nominal  value  at  which  they  were  issued.     Engineers  and 
managers, — in  some  instances  very  incompetent  parties, — ^were 
dispatched  to  commence  operations,  and  the  greatest  expectations 
of  success  were  raised.   Want  of  correct  information  led  to  severe 
disappointments.     Of  the  old  Spaniards  and  proprietors  of  the 
mines,  some  of  whom  had  derived  immense  fortunes  from  mining 
speculations,  and  who  had  been  driven  out  of  the  country  by  the 
civil  wars,  few  found  their  way  to  England ;  the  island  of  Cuba, 
the  South  of  France,  and  Old  Spain,  being  their  more  ordinary 
locations.      From  our  non-intercourse  with   Spanish  America 
during  the  time  that  Spain  maintained  her  supremacy  oyer  these 
countries,  our  countrymen  were  little  prepared  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culties which  presented  themselves,  and  no  accurate  idea  had 
been  formed  of  the  immense  injury  done  to  the  mines  from  their 
having  been   abandoned  during  the  period  of  the  civil  wars. 
Many  of  the  mines  required  a  large  outlay  of  capital  to  bring 
them  into  a  workable  state ;  and  the  means  of  draining  were 
limited,  not  only  by  the  natural  impediments  which  the  country 
presents  in  transporting  heavy  machinery,  but  by  the  opposition 
imposed  by  a  set  of  ignorant  and  faithless  Mexicans  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  steam  engine  in  preference  to  the  horse  wheel. 
The    native   Mexicans,    unacquainted   with   modem   European 
improvements,   recommended  the   process   of  amalgamation    to 
extract  the  silver ;  and  our  countrymen,  scarcely  better  informed, 
allowed  themselves  to  be  duped  by  these  unworthy  counsellors. 
At  first,  the  wretched  governments  encouraged  our  speculations  ; 
and  when,  at  an  immense  expense,  the  mines  had  been  brought 
into  a  workable  state,  disputes  about  title  have  arisen,  wMch 
seem  destined  to  absorb  the  remnant  of  the  immense  capitals 
subscribed. 

*  Treatise  on  Commerce  and  Navigation, 
f  De  Justinian  Jure, 
j;  De  la  Conservation  de  las  Monarquias. 
§  Hist.  Philosophique,  Geneva  edit.  1780. 
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bertson/  Neckar,t  Gerboux,J:  Smith, ^  Garoier,|| 
and  other  celebrated  authorities.  We  must, 
therefore,  referring  our  readers  to  the  works  of  this 
phalanx  of  literati,  pass  on  to  notice  De  Hum- 
boldt's estimates  of  tlie  produce  of  the  American 
mines,  from  the  first  discovery  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  to  the  year  1803. 

General  summary  and  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  gold  and  silver  imported  into  Europe  from 
Spanish  and  Portugueife  America,  from  the  year 
1600  to  1803— 

Aatmn]  average  imiKirtitioa  of  gold  tnd  tilver 

Pehinii.  from  A  in  erica, 

I41J2toKjOO 250,000  piasirtfs 

1500  to  1540 3,600,000 

1545  to  1600  ..,»..  ll,00O»OO0 

lt)00tol700 I6,000,000lf 

I700tol750 22,500,000«^ 

1750  to  J  803 35,300,0a0ff 

Thus,  aceording  to  the  calculations  of  De  Hum- 
boldt, Europe  annually  received  from  the  American 
colonies,    between    the    years    1750    and    1803, 

35,300,000  dollars,  or  about  7,501/200/.  These 
calculations  are  doubtless  founded  on  tlie  best 
authority  ;  but  since  this  date,  especially  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  it  is  generally  admitted  that 

•  Histor}' of  Comnicrcc. 

+  De  r Administration  des  Finances. 

I  French  edit.  Smith's  Wealth  of  Natians* 

§  Wealth  of  Nations. 

(I  Demont'tisation  de  Tor. 
%  The  mines  of  Potosi  begin  lo  get  exhausted,  especially  alter 
the  middle  of  the  1 7ih  century ;  but  the  minus  of  Yauricocha 
are  discovered.     The  mining  produce  of  new  Spain  rises  from 
two  to  five  millions  of  piastres  per  annum, 

**  The  alluvial  mines  of  Brazil  wrought  ;  Mexican  mines 
of  la  Biscaina  Xacal,  Tl»pujahua,  Sombrerete,  and  Botopilas;  the 
importation  of  gold  and  silver  into  Spain,  from  174S  to  17o3» 
was  at  an  average  of  1 8,000,000  of  piastres  annually, 

f  f  Last  period  of  the  splendour  of  Tasco  ; — mine  of  Valenciana 
wrought ;  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Catorce  and  the  Cerro  de 
Gualgayoc ;  importation  of  gold  and  silver  into  Spain  towards 
the  commencement  of  the  l^th  century,  was  13 J  millions  of 
piastres. 
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the  produce  of  the  American  mines  has  very  con- 
siderably diminished.*  Mr.  Jacobs  estimates  the 
total  annual  produce  of  the  mines  of  America, 
duringthetwenty  yearsending  1829,  at  80,736,760/. 
or  4,036,838/.  per  annum,  and  of  all  the  mines  in 
the  world  110,000,000/.  or  6,600,000/.  per  annum. 
Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Jacob's  estimate,  some 
further  information  as  to  the  produce  of  the  mines 
has  been  received  from  the  resident  British  con- 
suls, from  whose  returns  the  following  estimate  is 
founded  :  the  produce  of  the  Brazillian  and  Colum- 
bian mines,  &c.  is  not  included  : — 


1790  to  1809, 


Gold. 


Meiico 
Panama 
Chili    . 

BlMQOS  ^ 

Ayret  .  ) 


4,523,378 

223,518 

I    865,974 

1,862,956 


Silver. 


ToUl. 


£.  £. 

94,929,303  98,952,681 
—  223,518! 

944,756     1,808,7101 

19,286,831.  21,149,786 


7,473,825  115,160,870  122,134,695 
Jlussia 

Total 

Annual  Average 


1810—1829. 


Gold. 


£. 
1,913,175 

23,603 
1,904,514 

2,161,940 


6,003,232 
3,703,743 


9,706,976 


Silver. 


£. 
45,388,729 

878.188 
7,895,842 


Total. 


£. 

47,301,804 

23.603 

2,782,702 

10,057.782 


54,162,759 
1,502,981 


56,665.740 


60,165.891 
5,206,724 


65,372,615 


The  annual  amount  produced  from  the  Mexican 
mines,  which  rapidly  diminished  during  the  fifteen 
years  following  1810,  has,  however,  according  to 
documents  recently  published,  been  progressively 

*  Account  of  the  number  of  dollars  coined  at  all  the  legal 
mints  of  Mexico,  and  the  amount  exported  to  Europe  from  the 
years  1817  to  1829  inclusive  : — 


Years. 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Years. 

'    Dollars 

Dollars 

coined. 

exported. 

coined. 

exported. 

1817 

9,937,981 

7,659,890 

1824 

;    9,680.583 

6,503.648 

18 

12,099,917 

4,264,450 

25 

9,193,586 

3,714,354 

19 

13,301.890 

6,002,737 

26 

8,608.278 

5,925,367 

20 

11.586,656 

10,104,645 

27 

10  619,217 

9,669,428 

21 

8,067,560 

10,623,020, 

28 

9,982,908 

12,367,766 

22 

11,066,950 

9,338,357' 

29 

11,787,133   13,010,0201 

23 

9,458,536 

3.391,924^ 

1 
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increasing  since  1826,**  while  the  mines  of  the 
United  States  are  beginning  to  become  productive.f 
Adding  therefore  a  million  to  Mr,  Jacob's  estimate, 
we  may  presume  that  the  specie  annually  remitted 
to  Europe  from  America  is  not  Iessthan5,0()0j000/., 
and  if  to  this  we  add  1,300,000/.  for  the  produce 
of  the  Europian  and  Asiatic  mines,  and  the  au- 
riferous sands  of  Africa,  the  total  annual  produce 

•  For  a  more  general  account  of  the  produce  of  the  American 
mines,  see  Mr,  Black's  inleresting  translation  of  De  Humboldt's 
Mexico,  or  the  original  Essai  poUHque  but  la  Nouvelk  Espagne, 

f  A  writer  in  the  New  York  Journal  say  a, — **  Gold  is  much  more 
extenfiive  in  the  United  States  than  is  generally  supposed*  It 
commences  in  Virginia,  and  extends  south  west  through  Nortli 
Carolina,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  state,  as  regards  it^  length ; 
along  the  northern  part  of  South  Carolina  into  Georgia,  and 
thence  north  w^estcrly  into  Alabama  and  ends  in  Tennessee.  These 
mines  have  during  the  last  five  or  six  years,  or  probably  less, 
been  worked  extensively  ;  mills  for  grinding  the  ore  propelled 
by  waleri  or  by  steam,  are  erected  in  vast  numbers.  The  com- 
pany of  Messrs.  Bissells,  one  of  the  most  considerable,  employs 
about  600  hands,  and  the  total  number  of  men  employed  at  the 
mines  exceeds  20^000.  The  weekly  produce  of  these  mines  is 
estimated  at  100,000  dollars,  or  more  than  1,000^000/.  sterling 
per  annum.  A  small  portion  of  the  gold  is  sent  to  the  United 
States'  mint,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  is  exported  to  Europe, 
particularly  to  Paris.  The  rapidly  increasing  \ullage  of  Charlotta, 
in  Mecklenburg  county,  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  several  of 
the  largest  mines.  It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known,  that  the 
miners  who  have  come  from  the  mines  in  South  America,  and  in 
Europe,  pronounce  this  region  to  be  more  abundant  in  gold  than 
an^  other  that  has  been  found  on  the  globe.  There  is  no  teOing 
the  extent  of  these  mines,  but  sufficient  is  known  to  prove  they 
are  of  vast  extent." — This  account  we  believe  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  or^nary  mendacious  character  of  American  tales,  and  the 
last  accounts  from  the  British  Consuls  give  the  following  results  :^ — 


Provinces. 

1829. 

1B30. 

I83L 

1832. 

Virginia - 

NonU  Carol! Dft  .    -     -     - 
South  Caroliaa  .    .    -    • 
Gtorgia   *...-* 

Alabama 

TeanesAee     -    .    .    -    - 

Dollars. 

2,500 

i  134.000 

3.500 

DQllars. 

'24.0OU 
204,000 

26,000 
312.000 

DolUri, 

26,000 

294.000 

22,1)00 

176,000 

1,000 

1.000 

Dolltrs. 
34,000 

458,000 

45,000 

140,000 

1,000 

Do1kr»      •     >     . 

140.000 

466,000 

520,000 

678,000 
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18  about  6,300,000/,,  being  about  tbree-fourths  of 
the  sum  produced  in  the  most  favourable  times. 

But  the  most  importaut  point  iu  the  prosecution 
of  our  inquiry  is  the  proportional  tinantity  of  silver 
to  gold  produced.  ' '  Till  1525  Europe  had  received 
from  the  new  world  little  else  than  gold,  but  from 
that  date  to  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Brazil, 
towards  the  close  of  the  17th  centur}^  the  silver 
imported  exceeded  the  gold  in  the  proportion  of 
sixty  or  sixty-five  to  one.  During  the  first  half  of 
the  last  century,  Brazil,  Choco,  Antioquia,  Po- 
payan,  and  Chili  furnished  so  considerable  a 
quantity  of  gold,  that  Europe  probably  did  not 
draw  from  America  thirty  marks  of  silver  to  one 
of  gold."  From  1750to"l800,  (says  Humboldt,) 
'*tlie  quantity  of  gold  imported  into  Em^ope  was 
to  the  qimntity  of  silver  imported,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  forty/'  which  proportion^  according 
to  the  calculations  of  IVL  Heron  de  Villefosse,  will 
also  apply  to  the  produce  of  the  European  mines  ; 
recent  accounts,  however,  make  the  proportion  of 
gold  considerably  more.  Now  the  general  infer- 
ences we  draw  irom  these  researches  are — -that 
the  mines  of  America  remit  to  Europe  5,000,000/. 
per  annum — Great  Britain  receives  three-fifths  of 
the  total  amount — these  remittances  are  in  silver, 
in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  or  twenty  to  one  in  re- 
lation to  gold — and  that  the  relative  quantities 
produced  are  liable  to  great  variation. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  any  correct  estimate  of 
the  stock  of  the  precious  metals  in  Europe,  much 
less  of  the  relative  quantities  of  gold  and  silver. 
Messrs.  Jacob,  Neckar,  Humboldt,  Forbonnais, 
Gerboux,  and  several  other  writers  on  pecuniary 
legislation  have  severally  furnished  data  upon 
which  approximate  estimates  may  be  founded;* 

•  Mr.  Jacob  calculates  tlic  stock  of  coined  money  in  the  world 
at  380,000,000/,  De  Humboldt  estimates  it  at  325,000,000/.,  and 
the  annual  accumidation  of  the  stock  of  specie  in  Europe,  in  1802, 
at  840,000/. 
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but  without  entering  on  this  subject,  it  may  reason- 
ably be  supposed  tliat  the  stock  of  silver  exceeds  the 
stock  of  gold  in  the  ratio  of  at  least  fifteen  to  one. 
If  this  is  admitted,  the  increased  facility  of  com- 
manding silver  in  preference  to  gold  is  a  natural 
inference  ;  hence,  how  immense  the  extension  of 
power  that  the  Bank  would  acquire  in  preserving  the 
standard  of  value,  in  maintaining  steadiness  in  the 
amount  of  their  issues,  and  in  preventing  any  de- 

fjreciation  in  the  value  of  their  paper,  were  it  at 
iberty  to  pay  its  notes  in  silver  or  gold.  It  is 
a  well  known  fact  that  when,  in  1825  and  1826, 
the  Bank  were  searching  every  corner  of  Europe 
for  gold,  and  were  on  the  very  brink  of  ruin  from 
the  ditheulty  of  procuring  that  metal,  the  state  of 
the  bullion  market  oH'ered  unlimited  supplies  of 
silver,  which,  had  it  been  current,  would  have 
averted  in  a  very  great  degree  the  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments which  distinguished  that  period, 

Objectiom  to  the  adoption  of  a  double  ctirt^ency  in 
silver  and  gold. — From  a  perusal  of  the  foregoing 
matter,  our  readers  will  be  little  prepared  for  the 
following  proposition — that  a  double  standard  is  not 
advisable — because  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  fluc- 
tuation in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals,  and 
the  least  ditl'erence  would  occasion  the  disappear- 
ance  of  one  of  them ;  we  have  already  shewn  (page 
479),  the  fluctuations  in  the  relative  value  of  silver 
and  gold  during  the  last  century,  proceeding  from 
various  causes,  of  wliich  perhaps  the  most  funda- 
mental is  the  uncertainty  and  variableness  in  the 
produce  of  the  mines  :  at  some  periods  the  pro- 
portion of  silver  produced  to  gold  being  as  fifteen 
to  one,  at  another  sixty-five  to  one, — forty  to  one, 
ten  to  one,  six  to  one, — an  absence  of  uniformity  in 
production,  which  must,  in  natura  reTum,  eflect  a 
difl'erence  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals. 
This  being  admitted,  we  shall  note  in  a  simple  form 
the  consequences  of  even  a  slight  variation  of  the 
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relative  value  of  silver  and  gold,  both  being  current. 
— Supposing  a  double  standard  adopted,  that  is  to 
say,  a  separate  standard  for  silver  and  gold.  The 
standard  price  of  silver  being  fixed  at  5$.  and  that  of 
gold  at  SOs,  per  ounce ;  four  ounce,  or  crown  pieces 
of  silver,  being  intrinsically  worth  the  golden  sove- 
reign. Now,  supposing  that  gold  should  bearan  agio 
or  profit  in  foreign  markets  of  three  or  four  per  cent, 
while  silver  remained  at  its  standard  value  ;  such 
a  variation  would  cause  our  gold  to  disappear;  for 
silver  would  be  imported  to  purchase  gold,  or  con- 
versely, if  silver  bore  a  profit,  gold  would  be 
imported  to  purcliase  the  silver.* 

Such  an  eftect,  which  may  be  termed  certain, 
would  be  extremely  inconvenient,  and  attended 
with  considerable  losses.  A  seignorage  on  each 
description  of  money  could  not  be  sufficiently  large 
to  counteract  this  effect  without  producing  evils  of 
perhaps  greater  magnitude  ;  private  coiners  would 
soon  circulate  their  gold  at  a  certain  profit,  and 
comparatively  little  risk  of  detection.  These  ob- 
jections would,  in  our  opinion,  entirely  negative 
the  adoption  of  a  double  standard  of  silver  and 
gold,  unless  some  solid  plan  could  be  devised  for 
protecting  the  currency  against  fluctuation. 

Policy  of  fixing  the  standard  in  metal^  com- 
poitnded  of  silver  and  goldy  discmsed. — Fully  im- 
pressed with  the  advantages  derivable  from 
employing  silver,  as  a  joint  current  medium  in 
value ;  we  are,  as  it  were,  forced  by  our  course 
of  reasoning  to  suggest  a  plan,  which  we  do  not 
recollect  to  have  seen  advocated,  or  even  men- 
tioned by  any  writer  or  debater  on  currency  legis- 
lation.    It  appears  to  us,— perhaps  from  erroneous 

•  This  was  the  case  in  France.  Previous  to  1785,  the  louis 
d'or  was  rated  at  only  24  livres,  wliile  k  was  worth  as  bullion 
25/V  50c*  Those  who  paid  in  gold  therefore  lost  If,  50c.  The 
consequence  was,  few  payments  were  made  in  gold.  The  loui» 
dors  disappeared,  being  melted  or  exported,  and  the  silver  only 
was  left  in  circulation* 
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conclusions, — ^that  the  only  means  of  securing  the 
advantages  of  the  use  of  both  silver  and  gold,  as 
current  media  of  value — is  by  adopting  a  single 
standard  in  an  amalgamated vielal^  being  compounded 
oj  silver  and  (f old,  of  equal  value,  but,  of  course,  of 
different  quantity.  In  this  case  the  value  of  the 
metallic  currency  could  liever  vary  in  consequence 
of  a  variation  in  what  may  be  termed  the  market 
price  of  either  metal ;  the  appreciation  in  the  one 
always  inferring  an  exact  relative  depreciation  in 
the  other,  those  who  demand  the  appreciated  gold 
contained  in  the  coin,  must  also  with  it  purchase  the 
relatively  depreciated  silver.  We  need  not  recapi- 
tulate the  manifest  adrantatjes  of  this  plan  in  point 
of  security,  and  the  enlarged  means  it  would  pro- 
vide to  extend  securely  the  issues  of  paper  money  ; 
but  we  ought  perhaps  to  speak  of  its  dmidranfages. 
The  chief,  is  the  extra  bulk  of  the  current  money; 
an  inconvenience  of  some  consequence,  we  admit. 
This,  however,  might  in  some  degree  be  remedied 
by  ceasing  to  coin  pieces  of  greater  vahie  than  lO^., 
the  current  money  valuing  10,9.  would  in  this  case 
about  equal  in  bulk  the  present  crow^n  piece,  and 
other  money  would  be  smaller  in  proportion  to 
the  diminution  of  value.  Those  who  consider  the 
inconvenience  of  extra  bulk,  as  a  fatal  objection 
to  the  plan,  should  consider  that  our  currency, 
even  thus  remodelled,  would  be  only  half  the  size 
of  French  money,  and  scarcely  one  third  that  of 
the  currency  of  the  major  part  of  Europe  ;  and  that 
nowhere  is  the  use  of  paper  substitutes,  which  this 
plan  would  materially  encourage,  enjoyed  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  in  Britain.  Small  money,  such 
as  shillings  and  sixpenny  pieces,  might  still  cir- 
culate in  alloyed  silver  as  tokens,  not  current  coin  : 
gold  would  not  be  necessarily  excluded  from  cir- 
culation; gold  might  be  issued  at  a  moderate  agiOf 
a«  is  done  in  France;  but,  of  course,  it  would  form 
no  part  of  the  currency. 
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[Question  of  charging  a  mgnorage  discussed. — The 
question  as  to  the  poUcy  and  justice  of  charging  a 
seignorage  on  the  current  coin,  has  been  subject  to 
much  discussion :  it  is  generally  viewed  as  preju- 
dicing the  claim  of  creditors  while  relieving  the 
I  obligation  of  debtors.     The  extent  of  income  or 

(  vested  property  affected  by  a  depreciation  in  the 

currency,  is  very  large:  it  consists  of  all  money 
'  contracts  entered  into  between  parties  for  terms  of 

-  yours,  such  as  rents  arising  from  lands;  money  in- 

vested in  the  public  funds,  or  on  mortgage,  &c.,  pro- 
ducing an  income  amounting  to  perhaps  60  to  65 
millions  sterling  per  annum,  and  representing  a 
capital  of  not  less  than   1,200,000,000/.      About 
4i)0,lKH),000/.  of  the  national  debt,  and  large  sums 
in  the  formation  of  docks,  roads,  canals,  &c.,  as 
\xA\  as  in  the  improvement  of  lands,  were  invested 
during;  a  period  when   the  currency  was  depre- 
oiatoti  fnuu  10  to  30  per  cent. ;  hence,  no  injustice 
mmld  Ih»  dtmo  to  holders  of  this  property,  by  pay- 
inir  fluMU  in  ooin   depreciated  even  to  the   same 
o\ti  «f.  wluoli  niucli  exceeds  any  seignorage  which 
r\MUd    now    he  charged.        For   other  reasons,    a 
uiodenite   seipiorage  on  the  current  coin    seems 
udxi^aMe;    it  would  counteract  the  melting    and 
del»aMMuent  K^i  the  coin  at  home,  and  would  also 
uiduee  foreif»:ii  merchants  to  remit  in  its  perfect 
Mfiite  \\\  tiuu*s  of  favourable  exchange,  such  portion 
of  Urilish  coin  as  had  found  its  way  abroad,  while 
it  would  diuiinish  the  annual  charge,  on  account 
of  the  dead  weight,  to  the  extent  of  about  900,000 
per  anu.    **  It  is  to  the  want  of  an  adequate  seignor- 
\\\\\\ ' '  sa vs  M  r.  Mushet,  *  *  that  England  owes  the  dis- 
aj^pearaiuH^  of  the  great  silver  coinage  of  King  Wm. 
1 1 1    *    The  disappearance  of  our  guineas  during  the 
\>  WW  iMit  more  |)articularly  the  continued  absorbtioa 
ol  our  ^>ld  currency  since  the  peace,  is  in  some 
ileirree  attriiuitablc  to  the  same  cause.     By  con - 
hM««ina  I  he  amount  of  the  gold  coined  at  the  Mint, 
\\^^^^^  IMI7  to  1831  (43,9-i;i.S80/.\  with  the  esti- 
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mate  of  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer,  of  the  amount  of 
gold  in  circulation  in  1833  (30,000,000/.),  it 
appears  that  14,000,000  sovereigns  have  ijeen  lost 
or  melted  during  this  period  ;*  or,  perhaps,  we 
shall  better  explain  the  matter,  by  saying  that 
14,000,000  of  sovereigns  have  been  melted  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  returned  to  the  Mint  in  bullion 
and  recoined  into  nioney,  occasioning  all  the  losses 
of  the  expenses  of  recoining,  of  the  interest  during 
the  period  it  has  remained  inactive,  as  well  as  of 
those  consequent  on  its  subtraction  from  circula- 
tion ;  what  these  heads  of  loss  may  amount  to,  it 
IS  impossible  even  to  guess  with  any  pretension  to 
accuracy,  but  it  is  much  more  considerable  than 
is  generally  supposed. 

A  seignorage  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent.»  w^hich, 
deducting  the  expense  of  coining,  say,  one  per 
cent.,  would  leave  the  government  a  profit  of  one 
and  a  half  per  cent*,  would,  while  insufficient  to 
encourage  illicit  coining,  materially  counteract  the 
losses  above  referred  to. 


The  amount  of  pecunianf  sacrifice  consequent  on 
this  cfuinrfe  in  our  ctirj'enci/  sj/siern, — A  temporary 
inconvenience  and  some  immediate  loss,  would 
however  arise  from  the  adoption  of  these  reforms 
in  our  currency,  (iohl  now  issued  at  3/*  17*.  lOirf. 
per  oz*  w^ould,  supposing  the  exchanges  at  par,  be 
w^orth3/*  19^,  9f.  wL  in  current  money;  hence,  in 
order  to  collect  the  gold  currency,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  give  an  apparent  bonus,  equivalent  or 
nearly  equivalent  to  the  seignorage  charged ; 
while  in  silver  money,  the  depreciation  being  at 
present  about  twelve  per  cent.,  its  exchange  for 
current  money  would  occasion  a  loss  of  nine  and  a 
half  per  cent*  :  and  supposing  that  three-fourths  of 
the  silver  money  at  present  in  circulation,  say 
9,000,000/.  were  thus  exchanged,  the  loss  would 
amount  to  about  610,000/.;  a  sacrifice  to  which 
•  Sec  table,  page  499. 
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sooner  or  later  the  state  must  submit,  independently 
of  an  alteration  in  the  standard  of  value  ;  to  this 
we  may  add  9U,000/.  for  the  expenses  of  the  re- 
coinage,  carrying  the  total  sacrifice  to  700,000/. 

The  danger  to  which  our  finances  are  exposed  in 
case  of  war. — The  re-modelling  of  the  coinage  may 
appear  unnecessary  to  some  of  our  readers,  who 
merely  look  to  the  present  state  of  afl'airs  ;  but  we 
are  convinced,  that  should  the  peace  of  Europe  be 
interrupted,  the  greatest  embarrassments  would 
occur,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished authorities  on  financial  legislation  (Mr* 
Baring)  that  should  Great  Britain  be  unhappily 
reengaged  in  hostilities,  she  could  not  carry  on  an 
expensive  contest  during  two  years  without  a  re- 
currence to  tlie  Bank  Exemption  Act,*  and  this 
opinion  induced  him  to  recommend  the  adoption 
of  a  double  slandardy  legalizing  the  tender  of  silver 
or  gold,  ad  libitum.  For  the  reasons  before  stated, 
we  cannot  agree  in  the  propriety  of  adopting  a 
double  standard  on  the  principles  recommended  by 
Mr,  Baring,  but  we  perfectly  concur  in  his  view 
of  the  insecurity  of  our  present  financial  position. 

The  Currency  BUI  of  1819,  and  its  effects. — The 
security  which  the  reform  of  our  coinage  would 
provide  in  every  stage  of  our  monetary  and  com- 
mercial system,  would  doubtless  operate  in  extend- 
ing the  issue  of  paper,  and  would  in  a  great  degree 
negative  the  demand  of  the  anti-bullionists  for  a 
repeal  of  the  Currency  Bill  of  1819.  That  this 
bill  was  at  the  time  impolitic,  is,  we  believe,  very 
generally  admitted  ;  all  the  embarrassments  at- 
tendant on  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  were 
severely  felt,  and  hence  the  stimulus  whicli  capital 
affords  to  commerce  more  than  ordinarily  needful  : 
taxation  pressed  heavily^  and  the  policy  of  keeping 

'   Mr.  Barinff's  Evidence  before  the  Committee  on  Coin,  182D, 
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tilt?  value  of  money  at  a  low  ebb  was  dictated  by 
circtinistances  -  various  European  states  were  at 
that  time  buying  up  gold  ;  the  eftect  of  which,  to- 
gether with  the  extens^ive  demand  of  the  Bank  of 
Englandj  could  not  fail  to  raise  its  price  in  relation 
to  commodities,  to  limit  the  resources  of  our  con- 
tinental customers,  and  depress  commerce.  These 
were  doubtless  the  results  of  the  progressive  work- 
ing* of  tliat  measure  ;  but  altliough  admitting  that 
a  great  depreciation  in  the  prices  of  merchandise 
was  conseciuent  on  tlie  enactment,  yet  we  do  not 
concur  in  the  extent  ascribed  to  it  by  the  auti- 
buUionists.  Other  causes  contributed  largely  to 
depress  the  prices  of  merchandise.  The  cessation 
of  the  waste  of  war  ;  tlie  change  so  general 
throughout  Europe,  from  the  destructive  soldier 
to  the  productive  labourer  ;  the  progressive  in- 
vention and  application  of  macliiuery,  and  the 
growth  of  commercial  relations  between  civilised 
nations,  were  all  auxiliary  causes  of  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  price  of  commodities  against  gold. 
During  the  last  twelve  years,  tlie  prices  of  mer- 
chandise have  uniformly  tended  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  tlie  alteration  in  the  currency,  and  at  the 
present  time,  as  the  productiveness  ot  the  mines  is 
increasing,  arise,  rather  than  a  fall,  in  the  price  of 
commodities  against  gold  is  to  be  expected  ;  hence, 
however  impolitic  the  Currency  Bill  of  1819  might 
have  l>een  at  that  time,  yet  as  great  interests  have 
adapted  themselves  to  the  measure,  the  return  to  a 
system  of  insecurity  by  its  repeal,  with  the  avowed 
object  of  depreciating  the  value  of  money,  cannot  be 
fairly  advocated, 

ConclmlhHi  remarks. — None  will  deny  the  great 
advantages  attendant  on  Bank  issues,  if  based  on 
firm  security ;  they  enable  indiviiluals  to  apply 
|>roduetivL*  |iower  to  employ  labour,  and  thus  raise 
a  real  property  by  means  of  an  imaginary  capital, 
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Neither  will  any  deny  the  great  advantages  at- 
tendant on  a  Bound  system  of  banking,  and  the 
establishment  of  joint-stock  banks.  How  many 
small  sums,  which  now  lie  dormant  in  the  hands 
of  individuals,  from  want  of  confidence  in  the  pro- 
vincial establishments,  would  be  deposited  in  the 
hands  of  banking  companies,  and  by  them  pro- 
ductively applied :  the  history  and  success  of  the 
Scotch  banks  are  too  well  known  to  require  any 
comment  in  proof  of  the  advantages  of  such  esta- 
blishments. Security  against  the  depreciation  of 
Bank  paper,  and  steadiness  in  the  standard  of 
value,  are  all  that  is  required  to  command  or  enlarge 
these  advantages.  The  nearest  attaifaable  approach 
to  which  appear  to  us  to  be — by  fixing  the  standard 
in  a  currency  of  amalgamated  gold  and  silver ;  a 
further  reduction  of  the  debt  due  from  the  state  to 
the  Bank  of  England  ;  a  steady  perseverance  in  a 
pacific  course ;  and  a  firm  resolution  never  to  grant 
a  subsidy  to  foreign  powerSy  except  on  the  most 
pressing  occasions. 
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*  This  table,  which  is  taken  from  Mr.  M'Culloch's  Dictionary, 
is  of  course  intended  only  as  an  approximate  estimate.  As  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  gold  coined  at  the  Mint,  is  on  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land's account,  the  amount  issued  is  determinable  with  tolerable 
accuracy ;  but  as  the  law  allows  the  ^ress  of  gold  from  this  country 
free,  the  estimate  of  the  amount  exported  is  liable  to  greater 
error;  it  being  impossible  to  determine  the  amount  which  is 
taken  out  of  the  country  in  the  pockets  of  private  individuals. 
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CHAPTER  V^ 


REVENUE,  DEBT,  TAXES,  AND  FINANCES, 


SECTION   I. — HISTORICAL    SKETCH     OF    THE     BRITISH 
REYBNUE,    DEBT,    AND   SINKING   FUND. 

We  propose,  in  the  first  part  of  this  chapter,  to 
trace  the  progress  of  tibe  British  state  revenue, 
expenditure,  public  debt,  and  sinking  fiind ;  to 
note  the  reductions  effected  since  the  peace  of 
1815,  and  our  present  financial  condition.  We 
shall  then  examine,  in  detail,  the  present  mode  of 
taxation ;  and  discuss  the  policy  ofa  commutation 
of  various  taxes  which  especially  interrupt  the  free 
course  of  productive  industry,  for  others  of  a  less 
pernicious  tendency. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  STATE  REVENUE. 

Little  credit  can  be  attached  to  the  statements  of 
the  revenues  of  the  crown  previous  to  the  accession 
of  Henry  VII. — the  bigotry,  ignorance,  and  general 
turbulence  of  the  times,  precluding  the  possibility 
of  maintaining  any  regular  system  of  taxation. 
Previous  to  this  period,  history  unfolds  but  a  dull 
monotony  of  extortion  and  rapine ;  and  evidences, 
that  however  small  may  have  been  the  revenues  of 
the  crown,  they  were  not  raised  without  the  great- 
est difiiculty,  and  the  frequent  exercise  of  the 
presumed  prerogatives  of  the  court  in  their  most 
offensive  shape.*     A  variety  of  circumstances  con- 

*  See  Strype's  Annals,  Parliamentary  History,  &c. 
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cur  to  mark  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Tudor 
to  regal  power,  as  one  of  the  most  propitious  eras 
in  the  British  annals.  It  was  distinguished  by  the 
discovery  of  the  great  western  hemisphere,  and  the 
no  less  important  marine  passage  to  the  East 
Indies  -discoveries  which  have  largely  tended  to 
revolutionise  the  political  system  of  Lurope,  and 
to  found  the  basis  of  the  greatness  of  tlie  British 
empire.  It  is  also  remarkable  as  terminating  those 
intestine  commotions,  between  the  adherents  of  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  which  had  so  long 
infested  our  wretched  countr)%  and  caused  it  to 
bleed  at  every  pore, 

A  detailed  account  of  the  various  sources  from 
which  kings  of  England  derived  their  revenues 
could  little  interest  our  readers,  and  would  fill  that 
space  in  our  volume  designed  for  subjects  of  more 
present  importance.  We  shall,  therefore,  referring 
our  readers  to  the  well-known  and  excellent  work 
of  Sir  John  Sinclair,*  for  enlarged  information 
on  the  revenues  of  the  early  reigns,  confiue  our- 
selves to  a  brief  epitome  of  the  subject. 

jRcvemies  of  Henry  F//.— The  extortions  of 
Henry  VIL,  so  famed  for  his  pecuniary  avidity, 
were  of  the  most  nefarious  description.  His  ex- 
actions were  known  under  tlie  titles  of  benevolence, 
feudal  aids,  sales  of  titles,  patents,  &c.  These, 
beside  dues  on  tonnage,  poundage,  parliamentary 
subsidies,  compensation  from  the  French  king, 
Charles  VIIL,  in  lieu  of  his  pretended  claims  on 
Britanny,  &c.  8cc.  constituted  his  revenues,  which 
are  moderately  estimated  at  400^000/.  per  annum. 
Bacon  says  *^  he  received  more  and  spent  less  than 
any  preceding  monarch/'f  His  wealth  at  his 
decease  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  four  millions 
of  our  present  money.;}: 

•  History  of  the  Revenue.       f  Bacon  s  History  of  Henry  VIL 
i  Fabian  Phillipu* 
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Revenues  of  Henry  VIII, —  Henry   VIU,,  tk 

libertine  son  of  the  first  of  the  Tudors,  soon  ex- 
pended  the   immense   treasures    amassed   by  kfi 
avaricious  parent.     Even^  species  of  plunder  and 
extortion  was  practised  on    his    subjects    hv   tUi 
prince :  the   abhorred    poll-tax    was    reviTed — ikt 
coin    debased^ — compulsory  loans  raised    by  royil 
proclamation— which,  as  ^ioy,  the  attomev-g^Q^ 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  says,  has  equal 'aulliOfity 
with  laws,  and  as  suclx  ought  to  be  obeyed.*    The 
seizure  of  the  church  lands,  of  tlie  lands  of  the  t 
universities,  and  of  all  the  chantries,   free  scliool%! 
and  hospitals,  as  well  as  of  the   monasteries  ud* 
con  vents  J    added    150,000/.— or,     as     some    sav^ 
272,000/, — to  his  annual  revenues.    Notwi 
ing  that  he  possessed  himself  of  these   funds, 
disdained  to  pay  his  creditors,  and   obtained 
his  venal  parliament  an  Act  cancelling  all  his  debts. 
Sinclair  estimates  the  annual  revenues  of  the  crows 
in  this  reign  at  800,000/. 


of  Mdward  VI — The  peculation 
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les  of^ 


fraud  of  courtiers  greatly  impaired  the  revenues  ... 
Edward  VI.  Paget,  Beaucliarap,  W  halley,  and 
Warwick  are  named  in  history,  as  a  few  among 
the  host  of  those  who  possessed  themselves  of  ihe 
revenues  of  the  church  and  state.  Boulogne 
sold  by  **  the  Protector" — Seymour — to 
French  king,  for  400,000  crowns,  and  tlie  mon 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  political  support ;    but 

Auferre  trucidere  rap^re  falsia  nominibus  imperium. 
It  is  supposed  the  annual  revenues  of  the  cro 
during  this  reign  amounted  to  about  400,000/. 

Mary's  reign  presents  nothing  but  the  records 
of  acts  of  horror.  Her  extortions  and  treasures^ 
by  embargoes,  seizures,  compulsory  loans,  fee,  are 
of  the  most  barlKirous  character.  She  raised  a 
revenue  of  about  300,000/,  per  annum. f 
•  Noy'b  RighlB  of  Uit  Crown.      f   Hume's  History  of  Kng1an< 
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Revenues  of  Elizabeth, — A  more  propitious  era 
(lawiied  with  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  Tiic 
revival  of  letters,  wliidi  tlie  novel  art  of  printing 
had  introduced,  was  working  its  mighty  influence 
over  the  pnbHe  mind.  The  papal  clmrchi  by  the 
prodigal  exercise  of  her  subtleties,  roused  the 
advocates  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  unfurl 
the  standard  of  concerted  resistance  to  her  ex- 
actions and  oppressions.  England  stood  in  the 
van  of  the  Liberals  ;  and  directed  her  power,  in 
defence  of  her  institutionSj  against  the  spiritual 
thunders  of  the  pontitt,  and  the  powerful  arms  of 
the  bigoted  champions  of  the  Romish  church* 
The  expenses  of  the  struggle  were  great  beyond 
precedent.  The  Flemings  received  800,000/.  as 
a  loan^  to  aid  them  in  resistance  to  the  forces  of 
the  ferocious  Alva^ — 450,000/*  were  lent  to  the 
French  king,  Henry  IV.,  in  aid  of  the  cause  of 
Hugonots.*  The  war  against  Philip  IL  cost 
l,200,000/.t ;  and  the  rebellion  of  Tyrone,  excited 
by  the  tyranny  and  extortions  of  Protestant  zealots, 
cost,  according  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  3,400,000/, 
The  permanent  income  of  Elizabeth ^  including  the 
revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  is  stated  to 
have  been  about  350,000/.;:!:  and  the  total  re- 
ceipts, including  thirty-eight  subsidies  and  vast 
sums  raised  by  crown  monopolies,  patents,  &c., 
amounted  to  upwards  of  500,000/,  per  annum-§ 


*  Camden's  History  of  Elizabeth. 

+  Parliainentary  History,  vol.  4»  p*  361. 

J  Stevens,  p,  247. 

I  The  little  respect  paid  to  the  rights  of  property  in  theie 
limes  will  be  seen  by  the  following  instance : — Some  Genoese 
merchants  had  contracted  to  transport  400,000  crowns  for  the 
use  of  the  Spanish  forces  in  Flanders ;  the  ships  on  board  of 
wWch  the  money  was  embarked  being  attacked  hy  some  French 
privateers^  took  shelter  in  tlic  English  porte^the  money  was 
seized  by  Elizabeth,  under  the  pretence  that  il  was  ihe  property 
of  the  Genoese  merchants,  from  whom  she  would  borrow  it 
herself,  having  occaition  for  money ^ — Hume,  vol.  iv,  \\.  19 1, 
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Revenues  of  James  I.  — Several  circumstances  con- 
curred to  swell  the  revenues  of  James  I. ;  such  as 
the  extension  of  commerce— especially  to  the  East 
Indies — the  cessation  of  war-  the  junction  of  the 
crowns  of  England  and  Scotlana — the  sale  of 
crown  lands  —  and  the  partial  repayment  of  the 
funds  advanced  to  the  Dutch  and  Irench  during 
the  previous  reign.  Yet  the  most  unworthy  means 
were  practised  to  raise  the  royal  income  :  the 
favours  of  the  crown  were  publicly  sold  ;  and  a  cer- 
tain price  was,  by  the  advice  of  Cotton,  or,  as 
some  say,  Salisbury; — fixed  on  the  dignities  of 
baron,  earl,  and  viscount — ^the  prices  varjring  at 
from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  pounds.  The  dignity 
of  baronet  was  purcbaseable  at  a  thousand  pounds, 
and  ninety-three  of  these  titles  were  actually  sold. 
Arbitrary  and  excessive  fines,  imposed  on  those 
who  unhappily  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
court,  also  greatly  conduced  to  swell  the  revenues 
of  the  cro¥m  ;  *  the  total  annual  amount  of  which 
was  about  600,000/. 

Charles  /. — Charles  L  came   to  the 


throne  with  all  the  high  prerogative  principles  of 
his  father,  strengthened  by  those  notions  of  right 
divine  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  visits  to  the 
Spanish  court.  His  wars  against  Ferdinand  VI., 
the  most  powerful  prince  that  ever  wore  the  im- 
perial diadem,  together  with  his  wars  against 
France,  weighed  heavily  on  the  state  resources ; 
the  attempts  to  relieve  Rochelle  consumed  the 
produce  of  five  subsidies.  The  ordinary  revenues 
constitutionally  obtained  were  quite  inadequate  to 
meet  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  government. 
Monopolies  and  fines  were  largely  resorted  to,f 

♦Bennet  paid  20,000/.,  Suffolk  30,000/.,  and  Middlesex 
50,000/.  The  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  was  also  fined  40,000/., 
which  was  aitcrwards  remitted. 

f  Commons'  Journal,  vol,  viii. 
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and  800,000/.  were,  during  four  year«,  raised  by 
the  unconstitutional  imposition  ot  ship  money,  by 
royal  proclamation.  These  large  exactions,  whicli 
swelled  the  revenues  of  Charles  L  to  an  annual 
average  of  895,819/.,*  roused  the  people  to  re- 
sistance, and  kindled  the  flames  of  intestine 
commotion. 

Revenues  of  the  Commomcealih. — The  revenues  of 
Charles  L,  greatly  exceeding  those  of  his  predeces- 
sors, were  small  comparatively  with  the  sacrifices 
made  by  the  people  during  the  civil  wars  wliich 
succeeded   the  rupture   between  the  king  and  his 
parliament.     Never  was  the  cause  of  popular  resist- 
ance to  the  regal  power  more  energetically  sup- 
ported.    The  citizens  of  London  sent  even  their 
plate  to  be  coined  ;  no  article,  however  mean,  no 
ornament  however  valuable,  was  spared  ;  the  very 
thimbles  and  bodkins  of  the  women  were  not  with- 
held ;  '* every  one  was  anxious  to  maintain  the  cause 
of  the  Godly  against  the  Malignants/'     Immense 
fiums  were  raised  by  the  confiscation  of  the  estates 
of  the  Church,  and  the  sequestration  of  tithes;  the 
people  even  retrenched  their  meals,  and  paid  the 
saving  of  their  domestic  expenditure  into  the  hands 
of  the  worthless  parliament.     The  greatest  efforts 
were  also  made  to  support  the  royal  cause.     The 
Earl   of  Worcester   lent  the   king   no   less   than 
100,000/.,  and  the  Univei*sities  sent  their  plate  as 
an   offering  to   the   voracious  idol   of  legitimacy. 
According  to  Sir  John  Sinclair's  tables,  the  amount 
collected  by  the  parliament  during  the  period  of 
the    Commonwealth,    amounted   to   no    less   than 
83,331,489/,  ;  anil  Chalmers  says  that  the  total  sa- 
crifices during  thccivil  wars  surpassed  100,000,000/. 
The  fr»reign  wars  of  Cromwell  were  a  heavy  drain 
on  the  resources  of  the  country  ;  but  at  no  period 
of  history  was  the  honour  or  independence  of  the 
•  See  Muttiuley,  voL  ii*  p,  2  tK, 
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nation  more  nobly  vindicated.  The  gallant  Blake 
carried  the  thunders  of  the  republican  cannon  to 
every  hostile  shore ;  he  obliged  the  Dutch  to  recoil 
from  their  vaunted  naval  superiority,  and  took 
signal  vengeance  on  them  for  the  barbarities  prac- 
tised on  British  subjects  at  Amboyna ;  Spain 
yielded  to  Great  Britain  the  island  of  Jamaica ; 
Portugal  was  humbled ;  and  the  European  powers, 
which  had  disdained  an  alliance  with  England 
under  James  I.  or  Charles  L,  sought  it  when  under 
Cromwell.*  These  expenses  were,  however,  se- 
verely felt  by  a  suffering  people;  a  heavy  debt  had 
accumulated;  and  Milton's  assertion,  ^^that  the 
trappings  of  monarchy  would  defray  all  the  charges 
of  a  republic,"  was  completely  negatived  bv  re- 
sults. The  people  were  ripe  for  a  change ;  Monk 
gave  impulse  to  the  latent  popular  inclination,  and 
the  old  dynasty  was  restored  in  the  person  of 
Charles  IL 

Mevenuesof Charles  11. — Therevenuesofthisliber- 
tine  prince  were  fixed  by  parliament  at  1,200,000/. 
per  annum ;  he  obtained  also  250,000/.,  and 
Bombay,  as  the  marriage  portion  of  his  wife 
Catherine,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Portugal. 
He  received  as  subsidies  from  Louis  XIV.  950,000/. 
to  make  war  upon  Holland  ;  and  800,000  pata- 
coons,  about  300,000/.,  from  the  Dutch,  to  make 
peace.  The  crown's  share  of  the  plunder  taken  in 
the  Dutch  war,  was  340,000/.t;  and  400,000/.  was 
received  from  France  for  the  sale  of  Dunkirk. 
The  total  sums  received  by  Charles,  during  his 
twenty-four  years'  reign,  amounted  to  no  less  than 

•  Mazarin  et  Don  Louis  de  Haro  (the  Spanish  minister),  pro- 
diguiirent  a  Tenvie  leurs  politiques  pour  S'unir  avec  le  Protccteur. 
II  g6uta  quelque  temps  la  satisfaction  de  se  voir  courtise  par 
les  deux  plus  puissans  royaumcs  de  la  Chrc^tient^. —  Voltaire 
seicle  de  Louis  XIV, 

f  D'Estradc. 
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53,824,4921,  being  about  2,242,500^.  per  annum.* 
This  inimense  revenue  was,  liowever,  found  un- 
equal to  meet  the  expenditure.  The  Dutch  war 
'  6,483,000/,  ;  the  body  guard,  varying  at  dif- 
ferent periods  from  four  to  eight  thousand  men, 
was  maintained  at  an  expense  of  212,000/,  per 
annum  ;t  the  navy  at  300,000/.  ;  and  the  ordnance 
at  40,000/.  ;  while  tlie  rapacity  of  the  famed  mis- 
tresses of  this  lascivious  prince  demanded  inimense 
sums.  So  great  were  the  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments of  Cliarles  11. ,  that  it  was  publicly  advertised 
*'  whoever  could  discover  a  mode  of  supplying  his 
necessities  should  be  rew^arded  with  the  place  of 
treasurer/'  when  Clifford  closed  the  Exchequer 
against  tlie  claims  of  the  king's  creditors,  amount- 
ing to  2,800,000/.,  and  obliged  them  to  receive  as 
compensation  long  annuities  of  the  value  of  19,927/. 
Charles,  before  his  decease,  is  said  to  have  begun 
a  system  of  rigid  economy,  but  ere  he  had  made 
great  retrenchments  he  was  called  by  that  all -con- 
quering hero  Death,  and  all  disputes  of  debtor  and 
creditor  were  arranged  **in  the  grand  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  grave." 

Jtevenucs  ofjamesll. — At  thedemiseof  CharlesII, 
his  brotlier  James  came  to  the  throne.  By  menaces 
and  intimidation  he  obtained  a  larger  revenue  than 
his  predecessors.  Parliament  voted  the  rash  bigot 
2,000,000/.  per  annum  for  life.  After  the  bar- 
barous massacre  which  succeeded  the  rebellion  of 
the  unfortunate  Monmouth,  James  obtained  a 
special  grant  of  400,000/.  The  extension  of  our 
trade,  especially  with  the  East,  had  placed  enlarged 
resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  government ;  Da- 
venport remarks  that  the  customs  and  excise  had 
greatly  increased,  and  that  commerce  had  made 

•  C&rte,  YoL  vi. 

f  This  is  the  first  mention  in  English  history  of  ihc  household 
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rapid  strides  during  late  years.  The  maintenance 
of  the  fleet  and  army  is  reported  to  have  cost 
about  1,100,000/,  per  annum.* 

Reforms  m  the  British  Constitution. — It  is  the 
peculiar  felicity  of  Britain,  that  every  encroachment 
of  the  court  on  the  constitutional  privileges  of  the 
people  has  always  been  the  prelude  to  an  exten- 
sion of  popular  rights,  and  that  the  prolonged 
attacks  of  the  court  with  the  small  arms  of  regal 
prerogative  and  influence  have,  immediately  they 
assumed  a  dangerous  aspect,  been  suddenly  re- 
pulsed by  the  cannon  of  public  opinion.  Thus  the 
barbarities  of  John  gave  rise  to  Magna  Charta. 
The  extortions  of  Edward  I.  occasioned  the  famous 
statute  of  De  Tallagio  Condecendo.  The  measures 
of  Charles  L  roused  the  nation  to  arms;  and  in 
the  subsequent  reign  the  rights  of  parliament  were 
maintained,t  and  the  liberties  of  the  subject  se- 
cured, by  the  institution  of  habeas  corpus.  The 
fanaticism  and  treason  of  James  II.  led  the  people 
to  depose  the  king,  and  re-enact  the  constitution 
by  the  BUI  of  Bights ;  and  at  the  present  day, 
courtly  influence  over  the  popular  councils  has 
again  received  its  wholesome  check,  by  the  irre- 
vocable  statute  of  parliamentary  reform.  Thus  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution  have 
been  preserved  and  strengthened ;  and  a  system  of 
mild  government,  justice,  and  rational  liberty, 
raised  upon  them,  which,  while  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  remains  unexpunged  from  the  annals 
of  English  history,  it  is  impossible  for  the  British 
people  to  over  value. 

William  and  Mary. — During  the  late  reigns,  all 
the  plans  of  government  seem  to  have  been  con- 
ducted with  disorder  and  embarrassment ;  financial 
science  had  made  little  progress,  and  the  limits  of 

*  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  f  The  Bill  of  Rights. 
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the  royal  prerogative  were  io  a  manner  undefined* 
With  the  accession  of  William  IIL,  a  more  pre- 
cise compact  was  established  between  the  crown 
and  the  subject.  A  civil  list  of  700,000/.  was  pro- 
vided, out  of  the  produce  of  special  taxes,  and 
parliament  exercised  full  control  over  the  other 
branches  of  state  expenditure.  The  times  were, 
however,  pregnant  with  difficulty.  The  war 
against  France,  and  the  intestine  commotions  in 
Ireland,  were  subjects  of  great  political  anxiety, 
and  necessitated  heavy  expenditure.  France  was 
at  this  time  in  the  zenith  of  her  powder :  her 
military  forces  were  more  numerous  and  better 
disciplined  than  those  of  any  modern  state,  or  even 
than  those  of  the  Roman  empire  under  Augustus 
or  Claudius;*  Vauban,  Conde,  Luxemburgh,  and 
other  generals  w^ho  headed  her  armies,  were 
esteemed  the  military  champions  of  the  age  ;  while 
her  fleet,  commanded  by  the  famed  Tourville,  rode 
triumphant  in  the  European  seas.  Her  annual 
revenues,  about  7,000,000/*,  were  threefold  those 
of  Great  Britain,  while  her  financial  credit  was 
more  firmly  based.  Thus,  as  Sir  James  Stuart 
observes,  the  reduction  of  the  French  power  was 
no  easy  achievement ;  and  it  was  very  generally 
considered  as  an  enterprise  far  beyond  the  strength 
of  Great  Britain  to  carry  through,  though  assisted 
by  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  This  difficulty  was 
much  increased  by  the  jealousy  with  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  viewed  the  advancement  of  a 
foreign  prince  to  the  British  throne,  rendering 
heavy  impositions  dangerous  to  the  stability  of 
existmg  institutions.  A  few  taxes  were,  however, 
imposed;  some  of  which  were  truly  ridiculous,  such 
as  taxes  on  marriages,  births,  and  bachelors  above 
forty  years  of  age.     Better  management  was  intro- 

♦Gibbon  says  that  Anguatus  maintained  240,000  men  for  the 
empire  of  the  world.  Louis'  forces,  according  to  Voltaire,  num- 
bered 4Ui},000  men. 
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duced  into  the  excise  and  customs*  depaitmeiits, 
and  these  two  branches  yielded  nearly  2,000,000/. 
per  annum.  The  land-tax  also  contributed  largely 
to  swell  the  revenues,  which  on  the  annual  average 
amounted  to  3,550,0002. 

Revenues  of  Anne. — It  would  be  vain  to  enter 
into  details  of  the  various  sources  of  the  revenue 
of  queen  Anne.  Her  expensive  wars  gave  rise 
to  every  expedient  to  raise  money;  the  ex- 
cise was  increased  to  2,000,0002.  by  various 
new  taxes,  and  the  land-tax,  maintained  at  four 
shillings  in  the  pound,  produced  a  like  sum, 
swelling  the  annual  average  revenues  to  5,691,803£ 
The  wars,  prolonged  to  gratify  the  ambition  of 
Marlborough  and  Eugene,  cost  43,270,0002., 
which  far  surpassed  the  revenues  arising  fitnn 
taxation. 

George  I. — At  the  accession   of  the 


House  of  Hanover,  circumstances  seemed  to  por- 
tend a  long  interval  of  peace.  The  perioa  at 
which  George  1.  came  to  the  throne  was  nearly 
concurrent  with  the  demise  of  Louis  XIV.,  who 
had    so   long   distracted    Europe   with    his    san- 

Siinary  wars.  The  British  king,  and  the  duke  of 
rleans,  regent  of  France,  were  both  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  preserving  peace,  and 
seem  to  have  adopted  a  course  of  policy  in  some 
degree  resembling  that  which  characterises  the 
cabinets  of  London  and  Paris  at  the  present  day. 
From  this  wise  course,  peace  was  preserved  ;  and 
notwithstanding  a  large  increase  of  charge  for  the 
public  debt  contracted  during  the  two  previous 
reigns,  some  reduction  of  taxation  was  effected, 
yet  the  revenues  increased,  averaging  for  the 
whole  period  of  this  reign,  6,039,000/. 


George  II, — During  the  first  twelve 
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years  of  the  reign  of  (ieorge  U.  tlic  pacific  policy 
adopted  by  George  L  was  inaintaiDed — never  were 
the  good  effects  of  peace  more  fully  illustrated. 
The  credit  of  the  government  was  firmly  sup- 
[>orted,*  commerce  increased,  and  the  national 
resources  received  great  extension* 

The  war  with  Spain  in  1739,  the  coalition  with 
Austria  in  1741,  however,  completely  changed  the 
face  of  affairs  ;  taxes  and  national  debt  seemed  to 
vie  with  each  other  in  their  increase  ;  the  taxes 
wiiich,  at  the  commencement  of  this  reign,  pro- 
duced about  6,700,000/.  per  annum,  were  raised 
in  the  latter  years  of  it  to  8,500,000/.,  while  the 
expenditure  exceeded  the  income  by  59, 132,000/. 

Revenues  of  George  IJL  (previous  to  the  late  wars). 
No  period  of  history  affords  such  an  example  of 
the  expansion  of  state  revenue  as  the  reign  of 
George  111.  At  his  accession  it  amounted  to 
about  8,800,000/,,  and  progressively  expanded 
in  every  succeeding  year :  in  1770  attaining 
9,510,000/.,  and  in  1783,  the  first  year  of  the  peace, 
12,000,000/.  The  wonderful  inventions  of  Ark- 
Wright,  Hargrave,  Wedgwood  and  others,  about  this 
time,  began  to  shew  their  results  in  expanding  the 
national  income,  and  with  it  the  state  revenue.  In 
1785  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer  had  increased 
to  14,871,000/,,  and  ere  the  outburst  of  the  war 
with  France  (1792)  it  reached  17,382,000/.  The 
progress  of  the  revenue,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  war  to  the  present  time,  will  he  developed 
in  this  chapter,  and  we  shall  now  trace  the  progress 
of  our  national  debt  and  charge. 

SKETCH  OF  THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  DEBT, 

The  system    of  raising  money  for   the  service 
of  the  crown,  on  the  security  of  transferable  an- 
nuities, payable  out  of  the  forthcoming  revenues  of 
•  Tlie  three  per  cents,,  in  17S8,  were  107- 
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the  state,  dates  its  origin  from  a  remote  period,  and 
seems  to  have  been  first  practised  in  Florence, 
A.D.  1344,*  but  it  was  not  imtil  the  reign  of 
Charles  11.  that  the  plan  was  adopted  in  England, 
English  history  frequently  speaks  of  debts  con- 
tracted by  kings  with  their  subjects.  Edward  L 
borrowed  money  to  pay  tlie  debts  of  his  father,  in 
order,  as  the  record  states,  to  get  his  soul  out  of 
I>urgatory, — 

Ad  exoncmtionem  animse  Henrici  patris  nostri, 
Henry  IV.  obliged  the  rich  men  of  the  kingdom 
to  lend  hiin  money  upon  the  security  of  the 
growing  taxes, t  Henry  VIIL  mulcted  his  sub- 
jects of  all  the  money  he  could  borrow  of  them. 
Elizabeth  left  at  her  demise  a  debt  of  400,000/., 
which  w^as  repaid  during  the  succeeding  reign. 
At  the  death  of  Cromwell,  the  republican  govern* 
ment  were  indebted  in  no  less  a  sum  than 
2,474,000/.,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  this  was 
ever  discharged.  Charles  II.  compromised  debts 
to  the  amount  of  2,800,000/.  by  granting  annuities 
amounting  to  19,927/.,  and  this  debt  being  ac- 
knowledged in  subsequent  reigns,  is  the  foundation 
of  the  British  fiaiioiml  debt  as  at  present  under- 
stood. 

William  111.  had  already  been  familiarized 
with  the  plan  of  raising  a  national  debt,  the 
Uutch  considering  it  as  a  necessary  appendagpe 
to  government ;  and  w  hen  the  exigency  of  cir- 
cumstances in  this  country  required  extended 
resources,  tlic  Dutch  plan  was  freely  introduced. 
The  bad  faith  observed  by  preceding  English 
monarchs  in  tlioir  pecuniary  contracts,  rendered 
subjects  extremely  disinclined  to  entrust  their  pro- 
perty to  the  new  king.  Hence,  during  the  first 
two  or  three  years  of  his  reign,  William  III.  ex- 
perienced  great  difficulty  in    raising   loans.      He 

•  Encydoptedin  BnUnnicii. 

f  Maic!|jh(Tafm*]i  History  of  Commerce* 
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borrowed  small  sums  of  his  private  friends,  wbich 
were  soon  dissipated  in  Ireland.  Subsequently 
six  per  cent,  was  publiely  ottered  by  the  state 
without  avail.  By  4  &  5  Wm,  &  Mary,  881, 000/. 
were  raised  on  annuities  for  ninety-nine  years,  at 
ten  per  cent,  until  1700,  and  seven  percent,  after 
that  date.  In  1793,  1,000,000/.  were  raised  on 
annuities  for  sixteen  years,  at  fourteen  per  cent, 
interest ;  these  sums  were,  however,  found  in- 
adequate :  hence  the  unfortunate  Patterson,  to  aid 
the  government,  conceived  and  contrived  the  Bank 
scheme,  and  formed  a  company,  wdiich  purchased 
its  privileges  of  the  government  with  a  loan  of 
1,200,000/.,  at  eight  per  cent,  per  annum.  The 
new  East  India  Company  also  bought  its  charter 
by  the  loan  of  2,000,000/.  at  the  same  rate  of 
interest,  on  condition  that  the  money  should  be 
refiinded  ere  the  expiration  of  their  charter,  in 
1711.  Montague  also  invented  the  scheme  of 
issuing  exchequer  bills,  which  were  made  more 
convertible  by  being  made  so  low  as  5/»  and  10/*, 
and  by  which  considerable  sums  w^ere  raised.* 
The  total  sums  borrowxd  during  this  reign  were 
44,930,000/.,  of  which  about  29,000,000/.  were 
repaid,  leaving,  at  the  demise  of  William  III.,  a 
total  debt  of  16,394,702/.,  bearing  an  annual 
interest,  including  the  annuities  granted  by 
Charles  II.,  of  1,310,942/.  At  the  accession  of 
queen  Anne,  the  credit  of  the  government  had 
improved,  the  current  rates  of  interest  were  lower, 
and  the  debt  was  in  a  fair  prospect  of  reduction  ; 
but  the  war  of  1702  completely  changed  the  face 
of  afiairs  ;  annuities  and  tontines  were  granted  on 
the  most  extravagant  terms,  and  deficiency  bills 
called  ''tallies,*'  were  sold  at  forty  per  cent,  dis- 
count. The  government  obtained  from  the  Bank 
400,000/,,  without  interest,  on  the  renewal  of 
its  charter-  The  East  India  Company  lent 
•  Life  of  Lord  Halifax,  p*  43, 
2  L 
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l,200j000/.  on  the  same  terms.  The  South  Sea 
Company  increased  its  capital  to  10,000,000/.  : 
every  species  of  gaml)ling\  fraudj  and  peculation 
was  practised^  and  the  public,  at  the  demise^ 
of  the  queen,  was  burdened  with  a  debt  of" 
54,145,3631,  beariug  an  annual  interest  of 
6/.  65.  2d.  per  cent.,  or  3,351,358/.  ■ 

George  I.   and  his  wise  counsellors  pursued   a  ™ 
more  salutary  course,   and  applied  themselves  to 
remedy  the  evils  done  by  their  predecessors.     The 
establishment  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  its  inviola- 
ble application  to  its  legitimate  purposes  during 
about  ten  years,  had  some  eflect  in  the  reduction 
of  the  debt;  but  a  more  powerful  diminution  of _ 
charge  was  effected  through  the  growth  of  public | 
confidence  in  the  measures  and   integrity  of  the 
government,   and  the  consequent  fall  in  the  rates 
of  interest ;   thus  various  stocks  were  reduced  from 
six  to  five  per  cent,,  which  economised  tlie  annual 
charge   by   328,500/.     Further  reductions  of  in- 
terest  were    effected,    w^hich,    ere  the   demise    of 
George  L,  carried  the  total  saving  to  1,133, 807/. 
Such  were  the  beneficial  results  of  a  pacific  policy, 
that  the  charge  for  the  debt  was  reduced  during  this 
reign  to  2,217, 55U.  and  the  capital  to  52,092,235/. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  George 

IL  the  reductions  continued; — the  debt  in  1739,S 
— the  first  ye^r  of  war — being  reduced  to  46,954,- 
623/.  and  the  annual  interest  to  1,964,025/.  The 
Spanish  war,  and  the  war  of  1741,  added 
31,338,000/.  to  the  debt,  and  about  1,760,000/. 
to  the  annual  charge.  During  tlie  eight  years  of 
peace  wdiich  succeeded  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle,  some  reduction  was  made  in  the  capital 
stock  ;  but  more  important  economy  resulted  from^ 
the  well  known  operation  of  Mr.  Pelham,  1752^ 
by  which  57,703,000/.  four  per  cent,  annuitic 
w^ere  converted  iuto  a  three  per  cent,  stock  :  thes^ 
measures  effected  an  annual  saving  of  charge  to 
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the  amount  of  664,287/.  In  1752  various  stocks, 
amounting  to  9,137,812/,  were  consolidated  into  a 
new  stock,  which  forms  tlie  original  capital  of  the 
three  per  cent,  consolidated  annuities.  Retrench- 
ment was,  however,  snspended  by  the  operation  of 
the  seven  years*  war,  which  added  72,111,000/.  to 
the  national  obligations,  and  carried  the  amount 
of  debt  at  the  peace  of  Paris,  1763,  to  146,682,844/. 
and  the  annual  charge  to  4,840,821/.  During 
twelve  years  of  peace,  which  followed  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  the  sinking  fund  etlected  some  considerable 
reductions  of  debt.  In  1766  and  1768  a  large 
portion  of  the  four  per  cents,  and  navy  bonds  were 
cancelled  ;  in  1770  the  three  and  a  half  per  cents, 
were  redeemed;  and  from  1772  to  1775,  2,500,000/. 
were  paid  off.  These  several  reductions  amounted 
in  the  latter  years  to  10,739,000/.,  economising 
the  annual  charge  by  304,000/.  The  rupture  with 
America,  and  the  wars  against  France,  Spain,  and 
Flolland,  brought  with  them  a  recurrence  to  the 
funding  system  ;  the  credit  of  the  government  sunk, 
and  the  loans  were  contracted  on  ruinous  terms 
for  the  public.  The  debt  was  increased  between 
the  years  1776  and  1783,  by  no  less  than 
102,541,819/.,  and  the  annual  charge  by 
3,843,094/.  The  total  capital  at  the  peace  of 
Versailles,  1783,  being  238,484,870/,,  and  the 
annual  charge  8,319,905/.  Great  as  had  been 
tlie  increase  of  debt  during  this  short  period,  its 
magnitude  sinks  into  insignificance  when  com- 
pared witli  the  increase  which  took  place  during 
the  late  wars. 


Large  increase  of  revenue,  expenditure,  and  debt 
during  the  late  wars. — At  the  commencement  of 
the  contest,  the  opinion  prevailed  that  France, 
goaded  by  famine, — bereft  of  public  credit, — dis- 
tracted by  revolution,  and  deficient  in  resources, 
could  not  effectually  contend  against  the  formida- 
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ble  powers  allied  against  her ;  and  hence  that  the 
contest  would  be  short  and  success  complete.  The 
events  of  the  years  1794  and  1795,  however,  com- 
pletely dispelled  these  illusive  hopes,  and  left  us 
m  a  war  the  most  expensive  on  record. 

The  prosecution  of  the  contest  at  its  commence- 
ment being  shaped  upon  this  ill-judged  estimate 
of  the  power  of  France,  our  efforts,  during  the 
first  two  years,  were  comparatively  limited,  the 
expenditure  absorbing  only  a  few  extra  millions, 
raised,  not  by  taxes,  but  by  loans.  Subsequently, 
however,  when  the  war  assumed  a  more  formida- 
ble aspect,  taxes  and  loans  immensely  increased. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  money  an- 
nually raised  by  taxes  and  loans,  from  1793  to 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  1802  : — 


Mouey 

raised 

Yean.. 

By  Taxes. 

By  Loans. 

ToUl. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1793 

17,170,400 

4,500,000 

21,670,400 

1794 

17,308,411 

11,000,000 

28,308,811 

1795 

17,858,454 

18,000,000 

35,858,454 

1796 

18,737,760 

25,500,0  '0 

44,237,760 

1797 

20,654,650 

32,500,000 

63,154,660 

1798 

30,202,915 

17,000,000 

47,202,915 

1799 

35,229,968 

18,500,000 

53,729,968 

1800 

33,896,464 

20,500,000 

54,396,464 

1801 

35,415,096 

28,000,000 

63,415,096 

1802 

37,240,213 
263,714,331 

25,000,000 

62,240,213 

200,500,000 

464,214.731* 

Thus,  this  ruinous  war,  besides  doubling  tlie 
amount  of  taxes,  added  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  millions  to  the  national  debt,  although  only 
about  two  hundred  millions  were  paid  into  the  Ex- 
chequer :  on  such  unfavourable  terms  were  the 
loans  contracted.  The  total  debt  at  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  is  estimated  by  Sinclair  at  561,203,  234/., 
and  the  annual  interest  at  20,428,488/. ;  being 


an 


Hamilton's  History  of  the  National  Debt,  p.  157  to  259. 
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increase  of  about  250  per  cent,  during  nine  years 
of  war. 

SocIj  was  the  grnwth  of  debt,  revenue,  and  ex- 
penditure* during  the  ten  years  ending  in  1802: 
shewing  a  surprising  expansion  of  income  and  dis* 
bursement,  particularly  after  the  year  1796,  and 
surpassing  in  a  very  great  degree  the  sacrifice  lu 
any  previous  contest.  Yet  this  sacrifice,  however 
large,  was  greatly  exceeded  during  the  war  period 
of  1803  ;  when  our  expenditure  far  outstripped  all 
previous  calculation,  and  augmented  the  debt  to  a 
sum  which  seriously  threatens  public  credit. 

The  sums  raised  during  the  war  of  1803,  are  as 
under : — 


Y«ir9, 

By  Taxe^L             By  Lot». 

Total. 

1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1608 
1809 
1810 
IQU 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 

£. 

37.677,063 

45,359.442 

49.659,281     \ 

53,304.254 

58.390,225 

61,538,207 

63,405,294 

66,681,366 

64,763,870 

93.169,854 

66.925.835 

69.684.192 

70,403.448 

£. 
15,202,931 
20.104,221 
27.931,482 
20.486.155 
23.689.257 
20.476,765 
23.304,691 
22.428,788 
27.416.829 
40.251.684 
54.026,822 
47.159.^7 
46.087.603 

£. 

52,879,994 

6o.463,66'J 

77.590,763 

73.790,409 

82.279.985 

82.014,972 

86.709,985 

89J10.154 

92,180.699 

103,4-2 1.538 

120.952,657 

116.843,889 

116,491,051 

770.962,331 

388,766,925 

1.159,729,256» 

The  average  annual  revenue  derived  from  taxes, 
during  the  first  period  of  the  war,  appears,  by  the 
preceding  accounts,  to  have  been  about  26,300,000/. 
and  the  expenditure  46,200,0001  The  average 
annual  income  arising  from  taxation,  during  the 
thirteen  years  ending  1815,  was  about  59,300,000/., 
and  the  expenditure  something  more  than 
89,000,000/.;  adding  335,900,000/.  to  the  debt, 
and  carrying  its  total  sum  at  the  close  of  the  war 
•  Hamilton's  Iti^lory  of  Nalional  Debt, 
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in  1815,  to  864,822,441/,*  A  portion  of  the 
loan  of  1815,  not  being  required  for  the  war,  was 
appropriated  to  the  repurchase  of  stock  ;  hence, 
the  amount  of  debt  at  the  wind*up  of  the  war  ex- 
penditure in  1817,  we  find  it  to  be  846,155, lOe/.f 
Sucli  is  the  maximum,  to  which  the  national 
debt,  revenue^  and  expenditure  of  Great  Britain 
have  ever  yet  attained  :  wliat  they  may  reach  in 
future  wars  can  only  be  known  by  results;  but  the 
present  aspect  of  political  affairs,  joined  to  the  ex- 
tensive liquidation  of  debt  since  the  peace,  gives 
fair  reason  to  hope,  that  they  will  not  be  surpassed 
in  the  present  age. 

Cost  of  the  war. — The  foregoing  tables  shew, 
that  the  total  sums  raised  during  the  war  period  of 
twenty-three  years,  was  about  1,624,000,000/.:  to 
form  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  war, 
it  is  necessary  to  calculate  what  the  expenditure  of 
a  peace  establishment  would  have  been,  had  the 
war  been  happily  averted.  The  disbursements  of 
the  year  1792  amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to 
16,000,000/.;  hence,  if  in  accordance  with  the 
su])sequent  increase  of  population,  the  union  wnth 
Ireland,  and  the  state  of  affairs  in  continental 
Europe,  we  carry  the  average  annual  expenditure 
to  19,000,000/.,  the  excess  of  expenditure  during 
tlie  years  1793  to  1815,  to  be  carried  to  the  war 
account,  will  stand  thus  : — 

Sumfi  raised  by  loans  and  taxes  during  the  JE, 

period  1793  to  1815        .     * l»624,000,0O0 

Deduct  expenditure  for  twenty-three  years, 

t-'Stimatcd  at  19,000,000  per  cent 437,000.000 


Excess  of  expenditure  consequent  on  the  war     l,187|000,OOfl 

This  balance,  however,  by  no  means  represents  the 
sum  expended  in  the  increase  of  our  naval  and  mili^ 
tury  establishments  during  the  war  period.      From 

•   Debt  t*f  Irflnnd  intludcd*  +  PaTliamentary  Papers. 
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the  first  year  of  the  contest,  but  particularly  after 
1796,  the  aQuual  disbursements  were  greatly 
swelled  by  tlie  accumulation  of  the  charge  for 
the  debt,  and  duiiiig  several  years  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  currency  added  largely  to  the  uorai- 
nal  amount  of  the  sacrifice.  Hence,  deducting  on 
account  of  the  accumulated   interest  of  debt,   an 

Annual  ejccess  of  about  14,000,000/.  per  ann.  ;€.322.000,000 
A  nd  fo rill t*  cf e pr ec lalion  o f  th e  c u r rency  .  .       100 ,000 ,000 

There  remains  to  be  deducted  from  the  gross 
amonnl  of  Ibe  apparent  sacrilice £.42*2 ,000 ,000 

Deducting  the  amount  ut  supra  from  the  total 
sum»  the  pecuniary  sacrifice  on  account  of  the  war 
stands  thus  : — 

Exe^s  of  expenditure  conse^iuent  on  the  war,  £, 

asminexed U  J  67,000,000 

Deduct,  as  explained  above 422,000,000 


Being-  a  clear  sacrifice  on  account  of  the  war    £.745,000,000 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  account  of  such 
sacrifices  with  the  ability  of  the  people  to  bear 
them.  No  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  except 
the  British,  could  have  borne  them ;  and  even 
they  niiist  have  sunk  under  such  stupendous  bur- 
dens, had  they  not  been  assisted  and  supported  by 
the  miraculous  and  Herculean  power  of  steam! 

We  have  already  shewn  the  progressive  growth 
of  our  debt  and  expenditure  during  the  war;  we 
now  propose  to  notice  tlje  origin  and  operatioii  of 
the  sinking  fund. 

ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  SINKING  FUND. 

The  loans  raised  for  William  III.  were  chiefly  for 
a  specific  period  ;  a  large  portion  of  them  were  in 
the  shape  of  terminable  annuities,  and  hence  re- 
quired no  reserved  fund  for  the  extinction  of  the 
capitals.  At  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover, 
the  debt  was  considered  so  enormous,  that  its  re- 
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duction  was  made  a  special  object  of  parliamentary 
legislation.  During  the  session  of  1716,  Sir  ^ 
Robert  Walpole,  by  the  advice  of  the  Earl  of  H 
Stanhope,  proposed  the  institution  of  the  sinking 
fluid,  and  parliament  passed  certain  resolutions, 
to  the  eftect  that  the  produce  of  certain  taxes,  after 
paying  the  interest  on  loans  contracted  on  its  secu- 
rityj  should  be  inviolablj' applied  to  the  redemption 
of  the  capitals;  and  that  when  the  fund  arising  from 
the  surplus  had  cancelled  certain  loans,  it  was  to 
be  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  other  debts  ;  the 
resolutions  were  embodied  in  a  Bill,  3  Geo.  L 
The  energj'^  displayed,  and  the  unanimity  with 
which  this  Act  was  passed,  coupled  with  the  pacific 
aspect  of  the  times,  augured  its  provisions  inviolable. 
In  its  infancy  the  fund  was  watched  over  with 
great  care,  and  the  necessity  of  the  maintenance 
of  its  provisions  was  recommended  in  most  of  the 
speeches  from  the  throne,  and  echoed  in  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  House  of  Commons.  We  have  ^ 
already  noticed  its  eftect,  from  1716  to  1727.  H 
After  the  demise  of  the  crown  in  1727,  the  ~ 
zeal  of  ministers  for  its  inviolable  application 
abated.  In  that  year  the  rampart  of  the  principle 
was  broken  down  by  Walpolc,  when,  to  insure  the 
support  of  the  landed  interest,  he  reduced  the 
land-tax  ;  and,  indeed,  he  seems  at  this  time  to 
have  completely  changed  his  views  as  to  the 
nunits  of  a  public  debt,  and  to  have  considered  it 
a  useful  means  of  engaging  the  moneyed  interest  in 
support  of  the  throne,  against  the  attacks  of  the 
malcontents.  Hence,  in  1727,  new  loans  were 
charged  on  the  produce  of  the  funds,  and  in  1734, 
1,200,000/.  were  taken  from  it;  in  1735  and  1736 
it  was  anticipated  and  mortgaged;  but  in  1737 
and  1738,  it  redeemed  3,000,000/.  of  stock.  From 
1739  to  1748  it  was  eclij^sed  by  the  operation  of 
the  war,  but  reappeared  with  greater  force  on  the 
return  to  peace.     In  the  year  1749  it  received  an 
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aiinital  addition  of  300; 000/.,  which  was  subse- 
quently increased  by  the  financial  operations 
of  Mr.  Pclhani  to  600,000/.  ;  and  during  the 
eight  years  of  peace  (1748  to  1756),  it  cancelled 
3,700,000/.  From  1756  to  1762  —  years  of 
war — it  was  inoperative  ;  but  on  the  return  to 
peace  effected  some  important  reductions.  (See 
table,  page  530).  From  1775  to  1783,  the  wars 
consumed  alt  famh:  in  1785,  Mr.  Pitt  came  to 
the  helm  of  aftairs,  with  the  avowed  determina- 
tion of  carrying  r-efarm  into  every  department  of 
the  state,  and  to  conform  his  policy  to  a  pacific 
course*  The  reduction  of  the  national  debt  was 
one  of  the  first  objects  which  engaged  his  philo- 
sophical meditations.  The  finance  committee  "of 
1786  reported  that  the  clear  surplus  of  the  annual 
revenue  over  the  expenditure  was  900,000/.,  wliich 
it  was  proposed  to  increase  to  1,000,000/.  by  ad- 
ditiooal  taxes.  Mr,  F^itt,  charmed  with  the  sur- 
prising discoveries  of  Dr.  Price,  that  money,  at 
compound  interest,  would  increase  at  a  more  rapid 
ratio  in  the  hands  uf  the  government  than  in  the 
possession  of  subjects,  determined  that  tliis  annual 
million  accumulating  at  compound  interest  should 
form  a  new  sinking  fund,  to  be  applied  to  the 
reduction  of  the  debt.  Thus  Parliament  passed 
certain  resolutions,  to  the  eftect  that  the  surplus 
revenues  should  be  invested  in  the  names  of  cer- 
tain commissioners,  of  whom  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  for  the  time  being  should  be  one  ;  that 
the  fund  should  be  transferred  to  them  by  quarterly 
payments  of  250,000/.,  besides  such  other  excess 
as  might  arise  from  the  cessation  of  interest  on 
redeemed  stock,  to  be  applied  to  the  liquidation  of 
debt.  These  resohitions  were  embodied  in  a  Bill, 
which,  amended  by  a  few  suggestions  proposed  bv 
Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pultency,  received  the  unani- 
mous sanction  of  parliament.  The  operation  of 
this  enactment  was  to  cancel  stock  during  the  six 
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years,  1787  to  1792,  amounting  to  9,279,460/. 
The  operation  of  the  fund  to  this  extent  was,  how- 
ever, only  apparent — the  expenses  of  preparing 
the  armament  against  Spain,  in  1788,  limiting  the 
actual  reduction  of  the  debt  to  4,751, 261/«  All 
further  reduction  of  debt  was  completely  pre- 
cluded, by  the  determination  of  Mr.  Pitt,  ^^  to 
crush  die  nideous  hydra  of  revolution  in  its  birth:" 
the  mockery  of  a  sinking  fund  was,  however,  still 
retained  during  the  wars,  and  the  people  were 
constantiy  ammed  with  statements  of  millions  an- 
nually redeemed  on  the  mirdculous  system  of  Dr. 
Price.  All  delusion,  however,  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  redemption  of  the  debt  vanishes  before  the 
startling  fact,  that  between  1793  and  1815  upwards 
of  600,000,000/.  were  added  to  the  sum  of  the 
national  obligations. 

Financial  measures  of  the  government  si$ice  the 
/>eace. -^The  change  in  our  financial  and  commer- 
cial condition  at  the  peace  was  no  less  important 
than  the  transition  in  the  political  state  of  Europe. 
The  war  expenditure  of  the  government,  which 
had  80  long  maintained  in  activity  various  branches 
of  manufactures,  ceased,  and  new  channels  of  con- 
sumption were  to  be  sought  in  the  theatre  of  the 
wide  world.  The  sea  became  the  common  pro- 
perty of  nations,  and  ''our  maritime  rights^*  no 
longer  secured  to  us  the  monopoly  of  foreign  mar- 
kets. The  competition  of  less  taxed  countries 
could  only  be  met  by  a  large  reduction  of  prices, 
necessitatmg  a  corresponding  fall  in  the  rate  of 
wages,  and  a  depreciation  of  commercial  profits. 
Taxation,  which,  during  the  era  of  high  prices 
and  depreciated  currency,  was  little  felt,  now 
pressed  with  extreme  rigour ;  and  the  people,  to 
use  Lord  Castlereagh's  words,  became  ''  impatient  A 
of  taxation,"  energetically  demanding  an  imme- 
diate adaptation   of  our  burdens  to   our  means. 
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This  ileniaDd  was  promptly  met  by  the  relinquish- 
ment of  the  property  and  income  tax,  yielding  an 
annual  revenue  of  about  15,000,000^.*  Such  a 
reduction  was  yet  far  from  meeting  the  national 
demaudsj  and  ministers  found  all  their  endeavours 
inefl'ectual  to  give  operation  to  the  sinking  fund. 
The  rise  in  the  price  of  tlie  funds  yet  portended, 
that  with  a  surplus  revenue  ministers  would  be 
enabled  to  eftect  their  favourite  project  of  redeem- 
ing the  higher  stocks.  The  sanction  of  a  parlia- 
mentary committee  seemed  expedient  for  the 
imposition  of  new  taxes :  hence,  the  finance  com- 
mittee appointed  in  1817  reported,  in  the  following 
year,  that  the  deficiency  of  revenue  over  expen- 
diture amounted  to  1,500^0001.  ;  and  resolved 
*'that  the  finances  of  tlie  country  could  not  be 
established  on  a  solid  basis,  until  the  annual  in- 
come should  exceed  the  expenditure  by  5,000, 000/,  t 
The  income  of  the  following  year  produced  a 
surplus  of  2,000,000/,  This,  in  conformity  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  parliament 
determined  to  increase  by  the  imposition  of  new 
taxes  on  malt,  spirits,  tobacco,  tea,  and  wool,  to 
the  amount  of  three  millions,  which  were  paid 
with  great  reluctance  during  the  years  of  embar- 
rassment which  succeeded.  The  anticipated  re- 
sults were  not  fully  attained  until  the  year  1822, 
when  the  sinking  fund  became  operative  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  5,000,000/.  (See  table,  page  528), 
In  the  interval,  the  political  aspect  of  Europe  had 
been  unfavouralde  to  the  rise  of  stocks  ;  the  troubles 
in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece  creating  alarm  in  the 
councils  of  established  governments;  but,  in  1821 
and  1822,  circumstances,  of  which  the  most  ope- 
rative were  large  purchases  of  stock  by  the  com- 
missioners, and  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest 

*  The  proposed  partial  continuajicc  of  this  tax  was  rejected  by 
.1  majority  ngainst  ministers^  I8lh  March,  IS16, 
f   Fiw*«cc  Committee  Report,  1818, 
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by  the  Bank,  concurred  to  raise  the  price  of  tlie 
three  per  cents,  to  eighty ;  when  the  long  sought 
opportunity  of  transferring  the  five  per  cents,  into  a 
stock  of  lower  denomination  was  promptly  seized  by 
the  government, — 140,250,8*28/.  five  percent,  stock 
being  canceUed  by  a  new  stock,  amounting  to 
147,203,328/.,  bearing  an  annual  interest  of  four 
per  cent.  Thus  the  capital  of  the  debt  was  in- 
creased 7,000,000/.,  while  the  annual  charge  was 
diminished  by  1,222,000/.  This  beneficial  mea- 
sure was  nearly  concurrent  with  a  no  less  impor- 
tant  financial  operation  — the  commutation  of  a 
portion  of  the  military  and  naval  pensions,  with 
the  Bank,  for  an  annuity  for  forty-four  years ; 
placing  about  2,200,000/,  at  the  disposal  of  the. 
government  during  five  consecutive  years.  j| 

It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  explain,  that  t^P 
half-pay  and  pensions,  amounting  in  1823  to  about 
6,000, OOO/.,  had  been,  in  1818,  calculated  by  Lord 
Castlereagh  to  diminish  at  the  ratio  of  seven  per 
cent,  per  annum.  The  actual  diminution  was, 
however,  far  less  rapid,  and  relief  appeared  re- 
mote. The  Bank  agreed  to  pay  2,800,000/. 
per  annum  to  the  government*  on  account  of  these 
pensions,  during  five  years,  making  a  total  pay- 
ment of  14j000,000/.,  on  receiving  an  annuity  of 
585,740/.  during  forty-four  years,  from  the  5th  of 
April,  1823,  Thus  the  annual  relief  during  five 
years  amounted  to  2,215,000/.  After  that  period, 
which  terminated  in  1828,  the  increase  of  burden 
became  585,740/.  per  annum  over  what  it  would 
have  been  had  no  contract  been  entered  on  ;  while, 
in  comparison  with  the  period  of  five  years,  the 
increase  of  burden  is  2,800,000/,*  | 

The  consequence  of  these  combined  operations 
was  a  reduction  of  taxes  during  the  years  1822  and 

•  This,  perJiaps,   U  not  strictly  correct ;  a  part  of  the  funds  I 
received  from  the  Bank  were  applied  in  caucelling  stock,  and  in 
tfiat  case  effected  a  change,  of  a  permanent,  for  a  tcrniinable  anouitj. 
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1823,  amounting  to  0,000,000/.  The  beneficial 
effect  on  publie  credit  was  for  a  season  deferred, 
by  the  threatening  aspect  of  aflairs  in  the  Penin- 
sula, and  the  doubt  which  prevailed  as  to  the 
policy  our  government  would  adopt  on  the  entrance 
of  the  French  army  into  Spain.  The  three  per 
cents.,  on  the  apprehension  of  war,  fell  to  seventy- 
two  ;  but,  on  the  fixed  determination  of  ministers 
not  to  interfere  being  known,  they  recovered,  ad- 
vancing  in  the  spring  of  1824  to  ninety- three ; 
and,  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  attaining  the 
very  high  rate  of  ninety-seven.  Such  an  oppor- 
tunity for  financial  operations  was  not  suffered  to 
escape  ;  and  the  four  per  cents,,  amounting  to 
76,806,882/.,  were  converted  into  a  three  and  a 
half  per  cent,  stock  of  nearly  the  same  amount, 
effecting  an  annual  saving  of  381 ,034/.  The  large 
remission  of  duties  provided  for  in  the  session  of 
1825,  came  into  operation  w^ith  the  commencement 
of  the  fallowing  year,  concurring  with  commercial 
embarrassments  to  reduce  the  surplus  iucomc  of 
1826  l)elow  1,000,000/.;  thus  essentially  departing 
from  the  resolutions  of  parliament  in  1819.  After 
the  embarrassments  of  1825  and  1826,  ministers 
seem  to  have  felt  the  danger  to  which  the  finances 
of  the  state  were  exposed  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
unfunded  debt,  and  determined  on  creating  a  new 
four  per  cent,  stock  of  ten  millions,  not  redeemable 
until  1833,  in  lieu  of  a  similar  amount  in  exchequer 
bills.  To  this  period  the  shadow  of  a  sinking  fund 
had  been  maintained,  together  with  all  the  sophism 
of  diminishing  and  increasing  the  debt  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  It  is  evident,  that  the  only  real 
sinking  fund  is  the  surplus  of  revenue  over  ex- 
penditure ;  and  this  simple  truth  becoming  too 
well  known  for  the  continuance  of  the  old  system, 
the  finance  committee  of  1828  recommended  that 
the  payments  to  the  commissioners  should  in 
future  he  limited  to  the  actual  surplus  of  revenue 
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over  expenditure,  which  ther  suggested  should 
be  maiDtained  at  3^000,000/.  per  annum  ;  par* 
Uament  concurring  with  this  recommendation, 
condemned  this  boasted  monument  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
genioB,  and  in  1829  consigned  it  to  obliTion.  The 
year  1830  is  distinguished  as  the  period  of  the  first 
financial  operation  under  the  new  ^tem^ — miais- 
tcrs  succeeding  in  transferring  the  four  per  cents, 
of  1822  into  a  new  stock,  bearing  three  and  a 
half  per  cent,  interest,  not  redeemable  for  ten 
years  ;  holders  having  the  option  of  receiving  701. 
per  cent,  of  a  new  five  per  cent,  stock,  not  re- 
deemable until  the  5th  of  January,  1869,  This 
operation  efiected  an  annual  saving  of  aboat 
730,000/.  and  a  small  diminution  of  capital.  The 
threatening  aspect  of  the  political  state  of  Europe, 
during  1831  and  1832,  prevented  any  further 
financial  operations  until  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1833,  when  a  saving  of  about  60,000/,  was 
effected  by  a  reduction  of  interest  on  exchequer 
bills. 

The  total  saving  by  these  various  operations, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  capital  of  the  debt,  from 
5th  January  1817,  to  5th  January  1832,  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  following  statement  of  the 
comparative  amount  of,  and  charge  for,  the  pub- 
lic debt,  as  it  stood  on  the  5th  January  1817 
and   1832,  as  under: — 


1817. 

Debtor 
Gfeat  Bntaiii 
aitd  I  re  land , 

liital  Debt. 

Cl»arg«, 
ioctoding  ter- 

raioable  Anns 

ToUl  akftr^i* 

FtmJ*a  Debt  ,  . 
Uarundcildo.  .  . 

7^6,200.191 
49.964,913 

*846,l'&5!l04 
'  7e«,e67\234 

£. 
29.870.»5a 
2,051,343 

4:. 

3U9a2,0»J 

26.3oa.ni 

1832. 
Fynded  Debt  .  . 
l^nfutwled  do.  .  . 

Total  reducl* 

765,543,684 
27,123,350 

27/H7,452 
656,329 

63,4B7,B70| 

3.6td,319 

4 
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We  shall  close  this  Section,  by  noting  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  debt  as  it  stood  on  the  5th  January 
1832,  and  a  table  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  amount 
of  the  debt,  and  its  charge  from  its  orgin  to  the 
present  time. 

Particulars  of  the  Debt,  as  it  stood  on  the 
5th  January,  lSd2. 


£. 

£. 

3  per  cent.  Consolidated  Ann. 

348,017,532 

Reduced  ditto         .... 

123,604,712 

Debt  due  to  the  Bank  of  Eng. 

14,686,800 

Debt  to  the  S.  S.  Company    . 

3,662,784 

Old  South  Sea  Annuities 

8,497,870 

New         ditto 

2,460,830 

South  Sea  Annuities    .     .     . 

523,100 

Bank  Annuities      .... 

876,049 

497,329,677 

8  J  per  cent.  New  8  J  per  cent.  Ann. 

138,078,982 

Reduced  Annuities      .     .     . 

63,386,707 

3  J  per  cents.     ...     1818 

12,553,755 

214,019,444 

4  per  cent.  Annuities     .     .     1826 

.     .     *     • 

10,804,595 

5  per  cent.      ditto    .     .     .     1880 

itain       .     . 

462,736 

Total  Funded  Debt  of  Great  Br 

722,616,452 

Funded  Debt  of 

Ireland. 

3  per  cent.  Consolidated  Annuities 

2,673,545 

£. 

Reduced                   ditto  .     . 

145,078 

2,818,628 

3i  per  cent.  Debentures  Stock 

14,520,904 

New  Annuities       .... 

11,672,700 

Reduced  ditto 

1,277,768 

27,471,872 

4  per  cent.  Debt  due  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland 

1,615,884 

5  per  cent.         ditto             ditto 

•     ■     .     . 

1,015,884 

New  Annuities       .     .     1830 

*     .     .     • 

6,661 

Total  Funded  Debt  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland       755,543,876 
Exchequer  Bills  outstanding  on  5  January,  1832        27,123,350 

Total  Funded  and  Unftinded  Debt  of  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland £782,667,426 

The  particulars  of  the  charge  for  interest  and 
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management  of  the  public  debt,  for  the   yc»n 
ending  5th  January,  1832,  are  as  follows  : — 

£. 

Interest  of  Permanent  Debt 34,087,866 

Actual  Payment  for  Terminable  Annoltiea       •     •       1,844,4M 
Ditto  for  Life  Annuities,  and  Annuitiea 

for  terms  of  years         1,5014191* 

Interest  of  Exchequer  Bills 656,880 

Management 876,896 

Total  Charge £  88,308,780 

The  actual  amount  of  money  applied  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  nation(4  debt,  smce  the  peace,  may 
be  simply  seen  by  the  ft>llowing  table  of  the  state 
revenue  and  expenditure  in  each  year,  from  1817 
to  1832,  after  deducting  allowances,  discounts, 
bounties,  drawbacks,  &c.  The  years  end  on  ibe 
5th  of  January  in  the  succeeding  year : — 


YeftTs. 

RifeDiu*. 

Cxpetidltiire. 

Sorplu, 

Ddlciet^cy. 

1817 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27  1 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

£, 
57,560,689 
59,667,941 

58.680,252 
59,769.6fl0 
60,675.075 
60,102,741 
63.416,592 
64,775,865 
62  871,300  ; 
60,282,374 
i    60,201,006 
60.473,738 
f>5.934.963 
64,932,290 
50,990,316 
51,686,822 

58,559,036 
57,903,659 
57,507,008 
57,618,891 
67,783.727 
65.187,222 
66,704,607 
58,188,062 
57,217.459 
59,272,925 
39.068,778 
54,623,565 
54.223,414 
52,018,217 
62,575,308 
50,383,118  ' 

1,764,342 
1,173,244 
2,160,789 
2,981, 34fl 
4,915,119 
6,710,984 
6,6«7,802 
6,653,84) 
1,009,448 
1,132,226 
5,850,169 
1,711,548 
2,91^673 

1,290,604 

Q96.447 
l,i3^4,SM 

DeduEl  deficiency      .     .    * 

4^845,137 

2,683,440 

2,583,440 

Actual  lurplti 

Average  fttiE 
oDce  tbc  p 

s  in  16  year*  ., 
ual    aurplui) 

43,261,697 

2,703,856 

*  These  annuities  are  terminable  at  various  periods,  and  are 
classed  as  long  annuities,  life  annuities,  and  annuities  for  terms  of 
years;  as  a  general  average  they  may  be  calculated  at  about 
twenty-three  years'  purchase;  nearly  a  moiety,  or  1,331,339/., 
expire  A.  D.  1860. 
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It  is  necessary  to  remark  that  the  revenues  of 
the  years  1823,  1824,  1825,  1826,  and  1827,  were 
increased  by  the  arrangement  of  the  government 
with  the  Bank  in  1822,  by  which  the  latter  agreed 
to  advance  fourteen  millions,  in  annual  payments  of 
2,800,000/.,  towards  payment  of  the  half-pay  and 

})ensions,  on  receiving  an  annuity  of  686,740/.  for 
brty-four  years.  As  the  account  stands  in  1834, 
this  transaction  is  equivalent  to  a  loan  of  nearly 
ten  millions  sterling ;  to  which  we  must  add  the 
composition  of  about  I5.  4^d.  in  the  pound,  which 
the  Austrians  entered  into  with  the  British  go- 
vernment, on  claims  of  the  latter,  amounting  to 
nearly  thirty  millions — this  produced  also  two 
millions.  Hence,  deducting  these  twelve  millions, 
the  total  surplus  of  revenue  arising  from  taxes, 
applied  since  1817  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt, 
amounts  to  but  31,261,697/.,  or  an  annual  average 
of  1,953,856/. 

On  the  other  side  is  given  a  table,  shewing  at 
one  view  the  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  the 
national  debt,  from  its  commencement  to  the 
present  date. 
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Tablb,  •hewing  the  compnadve  incraMe  and  deereue  of  the 
National  Debt,  and  the  interest  payable  from  the  commeiicemeat 
to  the  present  time : — 


National  Debt  at  the  Revolution 
Increite  during  king  WiUiam's  i«gn 

At  the  acetMion  of  qveen  Anne 
Increiae  during  her  reign 

At  the  ftccesiion  of  George  I. 
Decreaae  during  hit  rdgn 

Debt  at  the  acoeiaion  of  Oeoige  II. 
Decreaae  during  twelve  yeara'  peeos 

Debt  at  commencement  of  Spanidi  war,  1739 
Increaae  during  the  war 

At  the  end  of  Spanish  war,  1748     • 
Decreaie  during  eight  yean'  peace 

Debt  at  commencement  of  aeven  years'  war,  1756 
Increaae  during  the  war 

Debt  at  the  {»eace  of  1762 
Decreaae  during  peace    . 

Debt  at  commencement  of  American  war,  1775 
Increaae  during  the  war 

Debt  at  conclusion  of  American  war,  1783 
Decrease  during  the  ten  years*  peace 

Debt  at  commencement  of  war,  1793 
Increase  during  the  war 

At  peace  of  Amiens 

Increase  during  war  of  1803    . 

Debt  at  peace  of  Paris     . 
Decrease  siuce  the  peace 

Debt  on  5  Jan.  1832 


Prineipnl. 
£.     064,963 
16,780.430 


16,894,703 
37,750.661 


54,145.363 
3,063,138 


53,003.285 
5.137.613 


46^954,638 
81,338,1 


78,293,313 
3.731.473 


Inlereit. 
89,855 

i,3n,0ir 


1,810.913 
3.040,416 


3^1,353 
1,133,807 


3,317,551 
36^533 


1,964,036 
1,096,979 


8,061,004 
66M3r 


74,571.840 
72.111,004 


146»682.844 
10,739,rO3 

135.943,051 
102.541,819 


238,484.870 
4,751,361 


233,733,609 
295.105,668 


628,839,277 
335.983.164 

•864.822,441 
82,155,207 


782,667,234 


2,896,717 
9,444,104 


4»840,3SI 
864/N9 


4,476.831 
8,848,034 


8,319.905 
149,569 


8.176,336 
12,252.153 

20.428,488 
20,796,796 

41,226.284 
12,883,841 


28,341,443 


t 


•  The  amount  of  debt  at  the  peace  of  Paris  included  the  loan 
of  1815,  part  of  which  was  applied  to  cancel  stock.  Moreau 
makes  the  debt  on  the  1st  of  February,  1817 — 848,282,479/. 
The  interest  also  included  nearly  nine  millions  applied  to  the 
sinking  fund. 
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SECTION    11, TAXATION. 

Presjiure  of  our  public  biirdens.-^The  prci^siire  of 
our[)ublic  biirdeus,  and  a  general  review  of  British 
taxation,  will  form  the  subjects  of  the  second  sec- 
tion of  this  Chapter.  The  elucidation  of  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  taxation,  especially  "when  peculiar 
to  a  country,  is  found  in  the  writings  of  every  poli- 
tical economist :  our  remarks  on  this  subject  will 
be  therefore  brief.  It  h  evident  that,  as  the  pub- 
lic revenues  can  only  he  drawn  from  the  incomes 
of  individuals,  the  greater  the  amount  subtracted 
from  them  for  state  purposes,  the  greater  must  be  the 
privation  endured-  During  tlie  war,  high  prices 
were  supported  by  the  monopoly  of  foreign  trade, 
and  the  immense  expenditure  of  the  government; 
and  as  this  expenditure  was  largely  provided  for, 
out  of  moneys  raised  by  loans,  the  pressure  of  tax- 
ation was  less  burdensome.  At  the  peace,  how- 
ever, this  auxiliary  ceased,  and  the  prices  of  our 
manufactures  were  to  be  regulated  by  foreign  com- 
petition. 

As  the  value  of  a  manufactured  article  represents 
the  price  paid  for  the  labour  in  producing  it, the  value 
would  naturally  sink  to  the  price  of  labour  in  that 
country  where  labour  was  the  lowest ;  hence,  since 
our  manufacturers  have  been  exposed  to  the  com- 
petition of  foreign  manufacturing  states.  Wages  in 
England  have  gradually  tended  to  fall  to  the  con- 
tinental rates.  The  question,  therefore,  as  to  the 
pressure  of  our  public  burdens,  naturally  involves 
a  comparison  of  the  financial  condition  of  England 
with  that  of  the  continental  nations. 

During  the  war,  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  sacri- 
fice was  felt  by  every  European  state,  but  in  no 
country  was  the  sacrifice  so  great  as  in  Britain  ; 
France*  from  deficient  credit,  possessed  but  little 
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facility  of  raising  loans,  or  of  carrying  her  expen- 
diture greatly  beyond  her  annual  revenues ;  hence, 
her  losses  were  immediate,  and  her  sacrifices 
limited  to  the  time  being.  Austriai  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  the  federal  states  of  Germany, — felt,  although 
in  an  unequal  degree,  the  pressure  of  pecuniary 
sacrifice ;  but  their  want  of  credit  precluded  them 
from  pledging  their  future  resources :  hence,  the 
ulterior  eftect  was  less  considerable.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, with  Great  Britain:  by  the  miracle  of  her 
financial  credit,  and  the  wonderful  success  of  the 
**  system,"  she  was  enabled  *' to  raise  fleets  and 
armies  by  the  stamp  of  her  foot,"  or  the  mere  ex- 
pression of  her  will,  and  to  maintain  them  at  an 
expense  of  600  millions  sterling,  beyond  her  ordi- 
nary revenues,  entailing  an  annual  charge  of 
20,000,000/.  on  posterity;  and  proportionally  aug- 
menting the  charges  on  production.  The  effect  la 
seen  in  the  comparative  rise  of  prices.  From  1793  to 
1815,  the  average  rise  in  the  prices  of  provisions  in 
Great  Britain  was  about  60/.  per  cent.  In  France, 
says  Mr.  Lowe,  the  rise  was  scarcely  15/.  per  cent.,* 
and  in  the  other  states  of  Europe  less. 

The  effect  was  naturally  to  create  a  dispropor- 
tion in  the  charges  on  production,  to  diminish 
wages,  depreciate  commercial  profits,  discourage 
the  investment  of  capital  in  commerce,  restrict  the 
means  of  employment,  and  encourage  the  emigra- 
tion of  talent  and  capital  to  other  states,  where  the 
charges  on  production,  and  the  price  of  the  pro- 
duce were  more  nearly  poised.  Such  are  naturally 
the  effects  of  high  taxation  peculiar  to  a  country — 
evils  which  were  so  severely  felt  in  England  during 
the  first  few  years  after  the  peace,  and  which  must 
continue  to  be  felt  while  the  cause  operates. 

To  moderate  these  consequences,  no  course  is  sc 
suitable  as  to  diminish  by  every  possible  meane 
the  charges  on  production,  and  to  reduce  the  prices 
*  Present  state  of  England. 
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of  the  necessaries  of  life  as  near  the  level  of  con- 
tinental markets  as  our  circumstances  will  admit 
of.  Such  cousiderations  lead  us  to  review  our 
present  plan  of  taxation,  whicli  we  preface  with  a 
few  general  principles. 

Principles  of  Taxation. — We  know  of  no  plan  of 
taxation  whicli  could  with  advantage  be  umversatltf 
adopted.  Financial  systems,  to  be  sound,  must  be 
adapted  to  the  physical  attributes  of  each  particular 
country,  which  unerringly  point  out  the  most  ad- 
vantageous application  of  labour  and  capital;  and 
as  the  private  income  of  individuals  is  the  only 
source  from  which  the  national  exchequer  can  be 
permanenily  supplied,  it  is  important  to  guard 
against  the  imjiosition  of  any  fax  which  may 
impede  the  direction  of  labour  and  capital  to  the 
fittest  and  most  advantageous  branches  of  com- 
merce and  manufacture.  For  instance,  in  Por- 
tugal it  woidd  he  contrary  to  principle  to  tax  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine,  because  in  that  country  it 
is  the  most  prolific  source  of  income.  In  Italy, 
for  the  same  reason,  the  cultivation  of  the  olive 
should  be  free  from  tax  ;  and  in  Mexico,  taxes  on 
the  production  of  the  precious  metals  should  be 
avoided**  These  productions,  peculiar  to  states, 
form  the  most  prolific  sources  of  that  national 
income  which  alone  can  feed  the  government  ex- 
chequer, and  lience,  to  impede  or  impair  these 
sources  is  to  diminish  the  power  of  contribution. 
Great  Britain  possesses  especial  attributes,  which 
seem  to  characterise  her  as  peculiarly  adapted  to 
manufacture  raw  materials  into  useful  commodities. 
Hence  it  is  contrary  to  principle  to  impose  taxes 
on  any  materials  used  in  manufacture,  or  to  levy 

*  Tn  this  instance  usage  is  against  theory.  Portugal  taxes  even 
the  exportation  of  wine,  and  the  Mexican  and  South  American 
governments  require  twenty  per  cent,  on  all  precious  metals 
produced* 
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any  tax  which  may  impede  the  application  ot 
lal*uur  and  capital  to  eularg*^  that  fecund  source  of 
income.  Taxes  on  land  are  impolitic,  on  the 
principle  that  they  discourage  the  investment  of 
capital  in  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
the  soil.  Taxes  on  property  gradually  diminish 
capital,  and  tend  to  drive  from  the  nation,  par- 
ticularly in  times  of  peace,  capitals  which  would 
be  productively  employed  at  home.  Possession^ 
however,  has  frequently  been  held  forth  as  a  fairj 
laud-mark  to  direct  a  minister  in  his  demands — 
and  in  the  present  day,  the  British  minister  seemi 
to  be  a  convert  to  the  prevalent  opinion  of  thi 
propriety  of  imposing  a  modified  tax  on  funded] 
property,  but  the  late  failure  of  the  attempt  to  tax 
the  transfer  of  property,  will  at  least  defer  the 
renewal  of  the  proposal.  The  mere  act  of  trans- 
ferring property  to  another  by  sale  or  barter,  in  no 
degree  increases  the  existing  capital — there  is  no 
new  creation  of  income,  which  only  could  serve  as 
a  legithnate  source  of  revenue.  It  is  true,  by  sub- 
stituting tliis  tax  ibr  others  opposing  the  freedom 
of  commerce,  the  capital  may  be  replaced  through 
another  channel ;  but  it  is  not  tlie  province  of 
statesman  to  use  a  rea/ capital  under  the  speculativ 
hypothesis  that  the  nation  may  replace  it  by  oth 
means.*  Yet  a  property  tax,  at  proper  season 
presents  many  recommendations,  and  is  not  to 
universally  rejected  ;  for  if  means  could  be  foun^ 
of  taxing  large  incomes,  without  the  risks  attaeViini 
to  a  general  property  tax,  no  impost  would 
more  popular  or  less  injurious  in  its  various  bea: 
ings.  We  defer  discussing  the  policy  of  such 
tax,  and  the  means  by  wliich,  in  oor  opinion^ 
might  be  the  most  advantageously  levied,  for 
future  part  of  this  chapter*  In  concluding  thej«e 
remarks,  we  may  observe  that  in  the  collection  of 

♦  Sec  Boiteau  on  this  subject — ^*'  Introduction  to  the  sttkly  of 
Political  Economy,"  pages  254 •50. 
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revenue,  the  meaua  of  acquiring  iiidtvidual  income 
should  he  unreatraiued,  and  the  national  ex- 
chequer supplied  by  taxes  on  tlic  expenditure  of 
that  income. — At  tlie  end  of  the  volume  we  have 
placed  tables  of  the  Brtish  revenue  and  expenditure 
for  the  year  ending  5th  of  January  1833,  and  shall 
now  proceed  to  review  the  practical  operation  of 
the  various  taxes  by  w^hich  the  British  revenue  is 
collected* 

TAXES  ON  RAW  MATERIALS, 

Duties  on  cotton ^  sheeps'  wool,  hides j  skins^  ^c. — 
These  duties  are  in  every  sense  opposed  to 
sountl  principles  of  finance.  The  cotton  manu- 
facture, despite  of  all  restrictions,  produces  an 
income  of  no  less  than  40,000,000/.  per  annum, 
from  the  expenditure  of  which  the  exchequer 
derives  an  annual  revenue  of  about  7,000,000/. 
Exposed  to  powerful  foreign  competition,  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  cotton  manufacture  can  only  be 
maintained  by  our  manufacturers  continuing  to 
produce  a  cheaper  commodity  than  other  countries. 
The  levy  of  a  paltry  duty  of  280,000/,  per  annum 
on  the  raw  material,  is  to  impair  this  prolific  source 
of  income.  Much  interesting  evidence  was  ad- 
duced before  the  parliamentary  committee  on  manu- 
factures, commerce,  and  shipping,  as  to  the  effect 
of  competition  I »y  the  American,  Austrian,  French, 
and  Swiss  manufactures,  and  although  it  mainly 
tended  to  ilhistrate  the  great  present  superiority  of 
the  British  cotton  manufacturej  it  was  no  less  con- 
clusive a8  to  the  rajiid  advance  of  cotton  manu- 
factures elsewhere.  The  quantity  of  cotton  spun 
in  France,  is  310  per  cent,  more  in  1832  than 
in  1812,  The  quantity  of  the  raw  material  con- 
sumed in  1833,  is  about  eipial  to  the  quantity  con- 
sumed in  Britain  in  IHIO.  Austria  and  Switzer- 
land have  progressed  in  nearly  a  similar  degree, 
and  have  become  rather  exporting  than  imporiing 
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nations  of  cotton  manufitctures ;  but  it  is  from 
America  that  successful  rivalry  may  be  anticipated. 
During  the  year  1831|  the  quantity  of  cotton  spim 
in  the  United  States  was  no  less  than67,OOO,OO0lbB.* 
and  in  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1832,  her 
exports  of  cotton  goods  amounted  to  1,229,574 
dollars.  When  we  consider  that  this  pn^ress  has 
been  made  during  a  period  of  about  twenty  years, 
we  cannot  be  indifferent  to  such  a  power  of  com- 
petition :  from  the  advantage  of  possessing  the  raw 
material  at  hand,  and  her  contiguity  to  we  South 
American  states,  it  is  probable  that,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  when,  by  the  increase  of  population, 
the  supply  of  labour  shall  become  more  abundant 
in  the  United  States,  that  she  will  compete  sue* 
cessfuUy  in  that  part  of  the  world  with  our  manu* 
facturers. 

The  importance  of  the  woollen  manufacture  was 
so  justly  appreciated  by  our  ancestors,  that  up  to 
the  year  1802,  the  importation  of  foreign  wool  was 
free  of  duty;  and  in  order  to  insure  our  manufieu;- 
turers  a  due  supply  of  wool  of  home  growth,  and 
deprive  the  foreigner  of  its  use,  from  a  notion  of  its 
superior  quality,  the  exportation  was,  in  1660, 
prohibited  by  a  law  which  continued  in  force  to 
the  year  1825,  when,  from  various  reasons,  of 
which  perhaps  the  most  fundamental  are  the  ad- 
mitted degeneracy  of  the  nuality  of  British  wool,  its 
inadaptation  for  tne  manufacture  of  cloth  to  suit  the 
increased  affluence  of  consumers,  and  by  improved 
machinery,  the  prohibition  has  been  removed,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  British  wool  have  been 
exported,  particularly  to  Belgium  and    France. f 

•  Mr.  E wart's  speech  in  parliament,  session  1833,  on  the 
cotton  trade. 

f  The  quality  of  wool  is  distinguished  under  two  general 
temos — long  and  short  wool.  Softness  of  texture  is  also  a  qua- 
lity of  great  importance.  This,  Mr.  Bakewell  has  shewn,  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  the  sheep  are  fed  :  sheep 
pastured  in  chalky  districts  or  light  calcareous  soils  usually  produce 
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The  scarcity  of  the  supply  of  fine  wool  was  severely 
felt  by  our  manufacturers  during  the  latter  years 
of  the  war,  when,  from  the  troubled  state  of  Spain, 

hartl  wool ;  those  pastured  on  loamy  argillaceous  soils  produce  on 
the  contrary,  soft  wool.  Hard  wool  is  defective  iii  felting  pro- 
perties. The  evidence  given  before  the  Lords*  Committee  of 
I82S,  is  conclusive  as  to  the  deterioration  of  the  quality  of 
British  wool  during  the  last  thirty  years.  During  this  period,  the 
farmer  lias  disregarded  the  quality  of  wool  in  !iis  attempt  to  in- 
crease its  quantitt/f  and  improve  the  size  of  sheep.  Sheep  that 
arc  kept  lean  usually  produce  the  finest  wool ;  and  Mr;  Fison,  in 
speaking  of  the  progress  made  in  improving  the  size  of  the  sheep 
and  quality  of  the  carcass,  says,  **  twenty-five  years  ago  Norfolk 
sheep  produced  two  and  a  half  ]>ounds  to  the  fleece ;  now  t!icy  pro- 
duce three  to  three  and  ah  alf  pounds.  In  1 790,  out  of  fifteen 
tods  of  wool,  weighing  420  pounds,  200  pounds  were  prime  ;  now 
the  same  quantity  gives  but  fourteen  pounds  prime."  Mr-  Luccock, 
in  his  Treatise  on  British  Wool,  says,  **  that  in  1800,  20,148,000 
sheep  (the  estimated  nuraber  in  England  and  Wales)  produced 
384,000  packs  of  wool,  of  240  pounds  each  :"  and  Mr.  Hubbard, 
of  Leeds,  says,  **  supposing  Mr,  Luccock's  estimate  of  the  number 
of  sheep  to  be  correct,  they  produce,  at  the  present  day,  463, 16lr) 
packs/'  The  increased  weight  of  the  fleece  is  evident,  and  it 
seems  to  be  admitted,  that  the  deterioration  of  quality  is  in  the 
same  proportion.  The  Herefordshire  sheep,  which  are  kept  lean, 
produce  finer  wool  than  any  other  breed  in  England,  and  their  fleece 
did  not  in  1800  exceed  one  and  a  half  pound  in  weight.  Different 
modes  prevail  as  to  scouring  and  washing  the  sheep :  the  Spanish 
comes  to  the  manufacturer  more  pure  and  clean  than  the  Eng- 
lish wooL  The  former  loses  in  the  manufacture  about  forty- 
eight  pounds  in  240,  while  the  loss  in  the  latter  is  seventy  pounds. 
Within  the  last  year  or  two,  various  English  fanners  have 
discontinued  the  practice  of  washing  the  sheep  before  shearing, 
and  the  impurity  of  the  wool  is  much  increased.  It  is,  however, 
considered  that  the  grease  remaining  in  the  wool  preserves  its 
indigenous  quality.  Since  the  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of 
British  wool  have  been  removed,  the  quantity  exportetl  has  been 
rapidly  increasing.  During  the  year  1933,  the  quantity  exported 
urai  ai  under : —  lbs. 

To  Germany 8,428 

Holland 173,172 

Belgium 3,273,498 

France 1,424/208 

Portugal,  the  Azores,  and  Madeira  ,  144 

British  American  Colonies       .         .  884 

The  United  States  .         .         .      105,21 1 

Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldcrney.  and  Man         0,t'»(52 


Total 


1,992,  UOlbii. 
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imports  from  that  country  became  difficult :  con- 
current with  the  decline  of  importations  from  the 
Peninsula,  a  new  source  of  supply  sprung  up  in 
Saxony  and  the  Austrian  states.^  Circumstances 
seemed  to  dictate  to  every  manufacturing  state  the 
policy  of  encouraging  by  every  means  the  produc- 

*  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  the  King  of  Spain, 
Charles  IV.,  presented  to  the  late  king  (then  elector  of  Saxony) 
a  small  flock  of  merino  sheep.  These  were  husbanded  with 
great  care,  and  every  effort  made  to  nationalise  the  breed  in  Ger- 
many, and  improve  the  quality  of  the  fleece.  The  first  attempts 
made  were  not  propitious  as  to  the  entire  preservation  of  the 
quality  of  the  wool,  and  hut  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  sub- 
ject in  the  neighbouring  states.  By  the  great  injury  done  to  the 
Spanish  flocks  during  the  Peninsular  war,  the  price  of  fine  wool 
greatly  increased,  and  it  was  found  that  a  slight  improvement  in 
Uie  quality  of  German  wool  would  add  very  considerably  to  its 
value.  Thus  the  practice  of  housing  the  sheep  was  adopted, 
together  with  a  clumge  in  the  food — com  being  given  to  them 
during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year.  In  1812,  a  small  pared 
of  Gmnan  wool,  weighing  twenty-eight  pounds,  was  imported 
into  this  country ;  and  the  quality  being  approved,  laiger  supplies 
were  sought  at  high  prices,  when  the  peace  of  1814  opened  a 
more  intimate  international  communication.  On  the  continent, 
the  growth  of  fine  wool,  which  rapidly  progressed  in  Saxony, 
began  to  excite  the  emulation  of  the  landholders  in  the  neighbour- 
ing states,  and  the  merino  breed  of  sheep  spread  rapidly  in  Silesia, 
Bohemia,  and  other  parts  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  where  the 
same  care  was  manifested  in  improving,  or  rather  preserving,  the 
quality  of  the  fleece.  In  1814,  the  supplies  of  wool  from  Ger- 
many became  large,  being  no  less  than  3,432,456  pounds.  Ever}- 
year  brought  an  accession  of  supply,  and  in  1825  no  less  than 
28,799,661  pounds  were  imported  into  British  ports.  The  mania 
for  speculation  in  that  year  had,  however,  induced  a  larger  im- 
port than  the  quantity  annually  produced  warranted,  and  in  the 
years  1826-7-8,  the  quantity  brought  from  Germany  was  less. 
In  1833,  the  imports  amounted  to  25,370,106  pounds;  which, 
being  the  fairproportion  of  the  clip  exported,  seems  to  offer  a  rational 
presumption  that  the  supplies  in  future  years  will  expand.  Tliis 
extension  of  the  growth  of  fine  wool  in  Germany  seems  concur- 
rent with  the  diminution  of  its  growth  in  the  Peninsula,  on 
which  we  were  formerly  dependent.  The  British  imports  of  Spanish 
wool  in  1800  amounted  to  7,794,748  pounds,  and  in  1814,  to 
9,234,991  pounds.  Since  this,  the  dawning  year  of  the  import  of 
German  wool,the  quantity  imported  from  Spain  has  rapidly  declined ; 
being  in  1827,  4,349,643  pounds;  and  in  1833,  3,339,150  pounds. 
Thus  German  and  Australian  wool  (of  which  latter  description  we 
shal]  presently  speak),  has,  to  a  great  extent,  superseded  the  use  of 
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tioE  of  wool  in  these  countries,  but  so  completely 
destitute  of  commercial  iutelli^enee  were  our 
government,  even  at  this  late  period,  that  in  1819 
it  authorised  Mr,  Vansittart  (Lord  Bexley)  to  pro- 

Spauish  wool.  The  German  is  softer  than  the  Spanish  woolg  and 
superior  to  it  in  feltiiig  qxtalities.  New  conipetitors,  in  tlie  persons 
of  the  Australian  wool  growers,  have  lately  acquired,  or  rather  are 
rapidly  acquiring,  power  to  dispute  the  monopoly  of  the  Germans 
in  the  British  market.  In  1795,  a  small  flock  of  sheep,  not 
cxoeedintf  a  dozen,  was  hrought  to  the  colony  from  the  Cape  of 
C^km]  Hope,  by  Captain  Waterhouse.  This  was  the  nucleus 
from  which  the  large  flocks  of  Australian  sheep  have  spread  over 
that  country.  A  part  of  the  first  flocks  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Captain  XI c  Arthur,  who  also  purchased  some  of  his  Majesty^s 
flock  of  merino  sheep,  which  were  sold  at  Windsor  in  1804. 
These,  at  a  great  cost,  were  conveyed  to  Australia,  and  planted 
that  source  of  wealth  in  the  colony  which  begins,  in  the  present 
day,  to  be  so  happily  manifested.  In  1806,  the  first  importation 
of  wool  from  thai  quarter  of  the  world  reached  England :  the 
quantity  was  245  pounds*  For  several  years  little  progress  waa 
made  in  the  supplies,  and  in  1821  the  quantity  imported  was 
only  74,284  pounds;  in  1825  it  was  325,995  pounds;  in  1828, 
1,60*),512  pounds;  and  in  1833,  no  less  tlian  3,516,BG9  pounds; 
surpassing  the  quantity  received  from  Spain  in  the  same  year  by 
about  200,000  pounds.  Great  progress  has  also  been  made  in 
the  quality  of  Australian  wool :  until  within  the  last  three  or 
four  years  it  came  extremely  foul — we  doubt  whether  this  term 
applies  to  wool — and  the  loss  of  weight  in  the  process  of  scour ing 
was  very  large.  The  wool  was  also  unsightly,  and  discouraged 
manufacturers  in  experimenting  on  its  use ;  but  we  are  assured, 
that  those  manufacturers  who  used  it  were  very  generally  agree- 
ably surprised  by  results,  A  gentleman  in  the  foreign  wool  trade 
assures  us,  that  the  woollen  manufacturers  have  frequently 
admitted  to  him  that  they  had,  on  their  first  purchases  of  Aua* 
tralian  wool,  totally  misjudged  its  quality,  and  tliat  in  use  it 
proved  infinitely  superior  to  their  estimate  of  it  in  the  rough 
state.  Lately  the  quality  has  been  better  known,  and  the  best 
jutlges  now  admit  that  tlie  first  qualities  of  Australian  wool  are 
superior  to  any  that  Germany  can  produce.  By  recent  improve- 
ments in  machinery,  manufacturers  are  enabled  to  use  short  wool 
for  those  puq>oses  which  formerly  required  long  or  combing  wool ; 
and  the  short  being  of  finer  texture  than  the  long  wool,  they  have 
been  enabled  to  substitute  foreign  for  British  wool,  and  thus 
greatly  improve  the  quality  of  the  manufactured  article.  Some 
supplies  of  wool  have  lately  arrived  from  the  Barbary  coast  and 
Egypt,  but  the  quality  is  so  inferior,  and  hence  the  price  obtdned 
80  low,  that  in  its  present  state  no  encouragement  is  offered  to 
the  extension  of  its  cultivation. 
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pose  to  parliament,  as  a  boon  to  the  landed  interest, 
the  increase  of  the  duty  on  foreign  wool  to  sixpence 
per  Ih.  Our  manufacturers  felt  severely  this  in- 
creased tax  ;  but  so  necessary  was  the  use  of  foreigii 
wool,  that  the  imports,  despite  of  this  restriction, 
did  not  diminish,  while  the  stock  of  British  wool 
continued  largely  to  increase.  The  importance  of 
the  use  of  foreign  wool  to  our  manufactures  is  seen 
by  reference  to  the  evidence  adduced  l)efore  the 
Lords^  Committee  of  1828-9  :— 

Mr,  Goitf  a  cloth  roanutacturer  of  Leeds,  being  asked,  could 
you  carry  on  the  export  trade  to  the  same  extent  as  at  presenty 
if  you  manufactured  cloth  entirely  of  English  wool  ? 

Ans, — In  certain  descriptions  of  cloth  I  could  not  make  an 
article,  that  would  be  merchantable,  either  in  the  home  or  foreign 
market^  except  from  foreign  wooL  The  same  gentleman  further 
remarked,  if  two  pieces  of  doth  which  cost  }0s,  per  yard  were 
made,  one  of  British  and  the  other  of  forei^^i  wool,  the  former 
would  remain  on  hand,  while  the  latter  would  find  a  purchaser* 

Mr,  Francis,  of  Hayteahury,  says,  there  is  jw  demand  for  cloth 
made  of  British  wool^  it  is  principally  apphcahle  to  the  manufac* 
tiiie  of  blankets,  haize,  &c. 

On  the  strength  of  tliis  and  other  evidence,  par- 
liament reduced  the  import  duty  on  foreign  wool 
to  one  penny  per  lb.,  at  which  it  remains  at  the 
present  day.  According  to  Mr.  Stevenson's  cal- 
culations, which  are  usually  considered  more  accu- 
rate than  those  of  most  statistical  writers,  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  woollen  manu- 
facture approximates  500,000,  and  the  annual 
value  of  the  manufacture  to  18,000,000/.  ;  if  we 
calculate  the  average  rate  of  tax  on  the  expen- 
diture of  the  inconie  at  sixteen  per  cent.,  the  ex- 
chequer derives  an  annual  revenue  from  the  woollen 
manufactore  of  about  2,800,000/.  Now  to  restrict 
the  growtli  of  this  proliHc  source  of  revenue  by  a 
duty  of  one  penny  per  lb.,  or  about  120,000/.  pet 
annum  on  the  import  of  the  raw  material,  is  as 
impolitic  as  it  is  palln/.  Our  superiority  in  woollen 
manufacture  is  by  no  means  confirmed  ;  and  the 
advantnge  which  the  French,  Belgian,  and  Ger- 
man   manufacturers   possess    in    liaviiig   the    raw 
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ijiaterial  more  nearly  at  haud,  enables  them  to 
maintain  a  successful  competition  with  the  British 
manufacturer*  We  are  aware  that  this  duty  is 
defended  on  the  ground  oF  encouraging  the  growth 
of  fine  wools  in  the  Australiiiu  colonies,  such  an 
argument  however  should  find  no  weight  with  the 
legislators  of  a  manufacturing  country  ;  but,  if 
such  a  demand  could  be  maintained,  it  would  be 
far  better  to  pay  the  Australian  wool  growers  a 
bonus  of  one  penny  per  lb,  on  wool  imported,  paj^- 
able  out  of  the  state  revenues,  than  continue  to 
charge  the  tax  on  the  British  manufacturer. 

The  annual  revenue  collected  on  foreign  hides 
and  skins,  although  small,  (26,000/.),  is  extremely 
pernicious  in  operation.  The  increase  in  the  price 
of  Britisli  hides  is  just  commensurate  with  the 
duty  charged  on  fbreigOj  so  that  the  tax  on  con- 
sumers is  at  least  ten  times  the  sum  paid  into  the 
exchecjuer ;  hence  the  repeal  of  the  leather  duty 
has  but  little  benefited  the  consumers.  This  tax 
is  a  link  in  that  system  of  wliat  is  culled  protection 
to  agriculture,  taxing  one  part  of  the  community 
to  give  to  another  ;  the  gradual  abolition  of  which 
ought  long  since  to  have  coraraenced. 

Timber  duties* — Of  the  impolicy  of  these  duties, 
as  they  at  present  appear  in  the  British  tariff, 
none  are  more  convinced  than  the  present  mem- 
bers of  his  Majesty's  government.  Subject  to  the 
competition  of  other  countries  possessing  large 
tracts  of  forest  land  in  the  vicinity  of  commercial 
shipping  ports,  our  merchants,  from  great  insuffi- 
ciency of  timber  of  home  growth,  are  obliged  to 
obtain  supplies  from  their  very  opponents  in  navi- 
gation, while  heavy  charges  on  transport  concur 
to  impose  a  serious  obstacle  to  successful  rivalry. 
To  aggravate  this  disadvantage  by  a  tax  of 
1,300,000/.  per  annum  on  the  importation  of  tim- 
ber, is  to  place  us  on  a  footing  of  inferiority,  quite 
incompatible  with  that  due  encouragement  to  Bri- 
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ministers,  that  Cauada  being  more  distant  than 
Norway  and  Sweden j  a  greater  amount  of  ship- 
ping, and  a  larger  number  of  sailors  would  be 
employed,  if  the  competition  of  Norway  and 
Sweden  were  restricted  by  a  large  increase  ot  duty, 
and  supplies  of  timber  thus  encouraged  from  the 
Can  a  das.  Upon  these  sagacious  recommendations, 
ministers,  w  ho  had  already  shewn  their  utter  igno- 
rance of  commercial  principles,  by  enacting  the 
blockade  system,  determined  (sess.  1809-10)  on 
repealing  the  import  duties  on  Canadian  timber, 
and  dout>ling  those  on  Baltic  timber.  In  1H13, 
a  time  when  our  trade  to  the  north  of  Europe  was 
beyond  the  proljability  of  interruption,  the  Cana- 
dian merchants  prevailed  on  ministers  to  enlarge 
their  monopoly,  by  the  imposition  of  a  new  duty  of 
25  per  cent,  on  the  importation  of  Baltic  timber. 
This  new  Act  completely  annihilated  the  British 
trade  with  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  condemned 
the  British  people  to  pay  for  timber  of  the  very 
w^orst  quality,  more  than  double  the  price  at  which 
they  could  have  imported  the  finest  timber  of  En* 
rope,  had  no  restrictions  been  imposed  :  thus,  our 
exports  of  manufactures  to  these  countries  has 
almost  entirely  ceased,  amounting  in  1830  to  no 
more  than  104,400/. 

It  is  no  less  sound  in  theory,  than  true  in  prac- 
tice, that  legislative  enactments,  purporting  to 
force  certain  branches  of  trade  into  particular 
channels,  are  either  inoperative  or  detrimental. 
Trade,  tvhen  free^  never  fails  to  attach  itself  to 
those  places  where  it  can  be  conducted  with  the 
best  advantage,  and  did  Canada  possess  superior 
attractions  for  the  employment  of  capital  in  the 
timber  trade,  the  influx  and  reflux  of  the  commer- 
cial tide  would  naturally  operate  hetween  the  shores 
of  Britain  and  the  steeps  of  the  St.  Laurence,  with- 
out any  Britisli  statutes  vainly  attempting  to  direct 
it.  But,  the  capacity  of  America,  for  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  timber  trade,  is  infinitely 
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inferior  to  that  of  the  Baltic  countries.     The   me-      i 
raorial  of  the  Canadian  merchants  to  parliament^M 
in  1830»  expressive  of  their  fears  as  to  any  iDter-^^ 
ferencc  with  their  monopoly,  contended  that  the 
yellow  deals  of  Canada  were  of  unrivalled  quality;       i 
but,  against  this  assertion,  is  opposed  the  expe- 
rience  of  the  best  judges  of  timber,  proving  that 
the  American  timber  perishes  in  about  one-third 
the  time  that  Norwegian  and  Baltic  timber  does. 
On  this   point,  we  refer  to  the   evidence   of   Sir 
Robert  Seppings,  before  the  parliamentary  com- 
mittee of  1829,  on  the  timber  trade  :^ 

Q,  Can  you  state  to  the  committee  tbe  result  of  any  obaer- 
vationa,  you  or  other  persons  in  his  majesty's  employ  have  made 
on  the  comparative  dumbih'ty  of  the  timber  of  North  America^ 
and  of  timber  of  the  north  of  Europe  ? 

A.  About  1 79(3  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  frigates 
built  of  fir  from  the  Baltic,  their  average  durability  was  about 
eight  years*  About  1812  there  were  a  considerable  number  of 
frigates  built  of  fir,  the  growth  of  North  America,  their  average 
durability  was  not  half  that  time, 

Q.  You  have  stated  American  timber  to  be  particularly  subject 
to  the  dry  rot^  and  dry  rot  is  known  to  have  prevailed  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  navy  ? 

A.  I  believe  the  navy  has  snfFered  very  considerably,  from 
the  introduction  of  the  use  of  Canadian  timber,  or  timber  the 
growtb  of  North  America ;  and,  in  consequence  from  experience, 
we  have  entirely  discontinued  the  use  of  it,  except  for  deals, 
(decks)  and  masts. 

It  would  be  useless  to  multiply  the  citations  of 
evidence  as  to  the  inferiority  of  Canadiau,  compared 
with  Baltic  timber  ;  every  builder  and  practical 
carpenter  will  bear  evidence  of  the  great  inferiority 
of  modern  buildings  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  it. 
But,  in  the  face  of  the  inferiority  in  the  quality  of 
the  Canadian  timber,  the  cost  of  the  importations 
actually  exceed  by  about  1,200,000/.  per  annunn  the 
sum  which  would  procure  the  same  quantity  from  the 
Baltic,  operating  as  so  much  additional  tax  on  the 
British  people,  chargetdile  to  tlie  debit  account  of  the 
American  colony.  Well  might  Mr.  Powlett  Thorn* 
son  observe,  with  reference  to  tliis  trade,  tliat  it  would 
fie  better  to  pay  the  freightageof  the  ships  employed. 
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tliougli  tliey  but  cruised  alxjut  the  Atlantic  in  bal- 
last, than  ountinue  subject  to  the  disadvantage  of 
employing*  tlieni  in  the  conveyance  of  timber  Irom 
Canada  to  Britain.* 

The  argument  of  those  who  resisted  in  1831  the 
proposal  of  ministers,  progressively  to  assimilate 
the  duties  on  American  and  European  timber,  on 
the  principle,  that  Canada  purchases  annnally  Bri* 
tish  maimfactures  to  the  amoniit  of  2,000,boO/., 
vliicli  she  is  only  enabled  to  pay  for  by  her  ex- 
ports of  timber, — ceases  to  hold  good,  when  the 
merits  of  the  American  trade  are  fairly  de- 
veloped. 

Our  Custoni-Iioose  returns  shew  a  favourable 
balanee  of  trade  between  Great  Britain  ami  the 
colony,  amounting  to  about  1,000,000/.  per  annum; 
but  ail  who  know  any  thing  of  the  American  com- 
merce, are  fully  aware  that  this  tmde  is  very  little 
else  than  an  indirect  trade  with  the  United  fetates^ 
and,  in  some  instances,  with  continental  Europe. 
Our  importations  of  timber  are  in  a  great  degree 
supplied  by  the  Ihiited  States,  although  professing 
to  lie  the  production  of  the  Canadas. 

The  large  premium  which  our  tarift'  offers  to  the 
clandestine  trader,  has  not  only  caused  the  timber 
of  the  I'nion,  destined  for  the  English  market,  to 
be  floated  to  the  Canadian  side  of  the  St.  Laurence, 
but  has  also  caused  large  sbi|iments  of  European 
timber,  intended  for  English  ports,  to  be  Hrst  sent 
round  about  Cape  Breton*  This  may  be  dis- 
credited by  our  readers,  but  by  a  return  lately 
made  to  parliament,  it  appears  that,  in  1831, 
1832,  and  1833,  no  less  than  twenty-eight  vessels, 
measuring  7172  tons,  fnm  the  north  of  Europe, 
entered  the  ports  of  British  America  with  cargoes 
of  timber,  (chiefly  fir).  The  success  which  attends 
this  trade  led  last  year  to  its  rapid  increase  ;  in 
1831  and  1832,  the  numl>er  of  ships  was  only  five. 
•  Speech  m  parliament^  session  1830* 
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but  in  1833,  the  numl>er  increased  to  twenty-three* 
To  suppose  that  this  importation  of  timber  from 

Europe  is  for  the  use  of  the  colony  is  absurd  ;  the 
whole  is  imported  into  England  at  the  low  scale  of  ij 
duties.  The  British  manufactures  exported  to  the  ^M 
Canadas  are  by  no  meaus  consumed  in  the  colony,  ^^ 
or  paid  for  by  colonial  produce.  The  immense  ex- 
tent of  the  northern  frontier  of  the  United  States, 
measuring  with  its  inflections  about  2800  nailes, 
stretcliing  across  the  peninsula  of  Arcadia,  along 
the  St.  Laurence  and  the  great  lakes,  to  the  Lake  ] 
of  the  Woods  and  the  Red  River,  in  latitude  about  j 
104  west — renders  the  prevention  of  contraband  i 
trade  inipossiblej  and  tlie  high  duties  imposed  by  ^t 
the  Congress  on  the  importation  of  foreign  nianu-  ^1 
factures,  cause  a  large  portion  of  the  trade 
between  tliis  country  and  the  United  States  to  be 
carried  on  through  Canada  and  New  Bruns%\ick  ; 
thus  this  valuable  export  trade,  instead  of  being 
remunerated  by  the  timber  of  the  Canadas,  is 
actually  supported  by  those  of  its  rival,  the 
shipments  being  paid  for  by  the  cotton,  rice, 
tobacco,  kc.y  of  the  United  States,  and  would 
continue  of  nearly  the  same  extent  were  the 
monopoly  of  the  timber  trade  abolished.  Thus 
the  British  people  are  taxed  1,200,000/.  per 
annum,  to  secure  the  colony — an  imaginary 
benefit,  which  is  chiefly  enjoyed  by  a  foreign  state. 
The  Act  which  instituted  tlie  prohibitory  system 
in  1810,  expired  in  the  year  1820,  when,  with  a 
few  modifications,  it  was  renewed.  During  the 
session  of  1831,  ministers  attempted  to  relax  the 
prohibitions  to  our  trade  with  the  Baltic,  and  were 
nnliappily  left  in  a  minority  on  the  plea  of  the 
necessity  of  protecting  vested  interests.  Surely 
the  people  caimot  permit  themselves  to  be  taxed. ^^ 
1 ,200,000/.  per  annum,  ad  iffjimtunh  and  obliged ^| 
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to  |>urchase  inferior  tim!»er, 
the  Canadian  monopolists. 


for  the  sole  benefit  of 
The  time  cannot  be. 
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lUstaiit  when  the  people  will  see  the  extent  of  the 
evil,  and  urge  tlie  legislature  to  meet  the  interests 
of  all  parties,  by  a  fair  adjustnient  of  the  duties  on 
timber  the  produce  of  all  countries. 

American  aUiaU.—-We  should  not  notice  this 
tax,  which  yields  a  paltry  revenue  of  about  6000/. 
per  annum  J  were  it  not  in  a  great  measure  con- 
nected with  the  foregoing  subject.  Pot,  or  pearl 
ashes,  the  produce  of  the  United  State:^s,  Russia, 
or  other  foreign  parts,  are  charged  with  an  import 
duty  of  5/.  per  ton,  while  the  same  commodity 
imported  from  the  Canadas  is  admitted  duty  free  ; 
thus  the  Canadian  merchant  obtains  5/.  per  ton 
more  for  his  produce  than  the  United  States  mer- 
chant, being  the  ditference  of  the  import  duty* 
The  (juantity  of  this  article  annually  imported 
from  the  Canadas  amounts  to  about  14,000  tons, 
and  for  which  the  British  people  pay  70,000/.  in 
advance  of  what  they  would  do  if  the  trade  were 
placed  on  terras  of  equality.  It  is  clear  that  to 
collect  6000/.  occasions  an  annual  waste  of  pro- 
perty to  the  extent  of  70,000/.,  a  sum  which  might 
be  rendered  available  to  the  British  exchequer  by 
placing  Canadian  alkali,  which  is  inferior  to  that 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  same  scale  of  duty  ; 
or  if  a  duty  on  the  article  is  deemed  impolitic, 
then  the  abolition  of  the  paltry  tax  of  6000/,  in 
American  ashes  would  be  a  relief  of  taxation  to 
the  extent  of  76,000/*  Surely  the  alternative 
ought  to  be  adopted*  Our  space  is  too  limited  to 
discuss  in  detail  the  various  duties  charged  on 
raw  materials,  the  principles  upon  which  we  should 
advocate  their  repeal,  will  be  fully  understood  by 
the  tenor  of  the  foregoing  remarks* 

EXCISE  DUTIES. 

MalL — The  first  head  of  revenue  collected  by 
the  excise  is  the  duty  on  malt.     In  reference  to 
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this  duty,  we  shall  merely  express  a  hope  that, 
while  large  revenues  are  indispensable,  the  govern- 
ment will  concur  in  no  reduction  of  the  tax,  unless 
accompanied  with  the  abandonment  of  all  re- 
striction to  the  free  importation  of  foreign  grain.* 

British  spirits. — Spirituous  liquors  have  by  all 
governments,  and  at  all  times,  been  held  to  be  fair 
objects  for  taxation,  their  consumption  being  viewed 
as  tending  to  demoralize  the  people  and  to  induce 
the  expenditure  of  income  in  a  course  replete  with 
vicious  indulgence.  These  consequences  admitted, 
there  is  no  sterling  objection  to  the  imposition  of 
such  a  rate  of  tax  which,  while  yielding  a  fair 
revenue  to  the  state,  offers  no  alluring  boon  to  the 
clandestine  trader  to  brave  the  laws  and  defy  their 
authority.  Such  a  tax  has,  however,  usually  been 
inadequate  to  meet  the  avidity  of  state  financiers; 
and  upon  the  plea  of  improving  the  revenue  of  the 
nation,  and  the  morality  of  the  people,  those  high 
rates  of  duty  have  been  levied,  which  in  operation 
have  invariably  depressed  both. 

The  appetite  for  fermented  spirits  is  nearly  as 
universal  as  the  appetite  for  bread.  The  civilized 
European,  and  the  barbarous  Hottentot;  the  hunter 
tribes  at  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  and  the  torpid 
Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  Irawaddy,  alike  manifest 
their  inclination  for  ardent  spirits;  all  efforts  of  go- 
vernments to  diminish  this  appetite  have  invariably 
proved  abortive  ;  and  when  high  duties  have  been 
imposed  with  this  view,  the  effect  has  been  to 
transfer  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  from  the  legal 
distiller  to  the  clandestine  trader,  and  thus  to 
superadd  the  atrocities  of  the  smuggler  to  the  idle- 

*  Up  to  a  late,  period  the  acts  relative  to  malting  were  ex- 
tremely vexatious  and  complex,  and  the  penalties  they  imposed 
numbered  no  less  than  106 :  by  a  recent  act  of  parliament,  the 
laws  relative  to  malting  have  been  greatly  simplified ;  but  the 
methods  they  still  prescribe  are  a  great  hindrance  to  improve- 
ment in  the  process. 
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ness  and   dissipation  of  tlie  druiikanl  ;   we  could 
cite  various  instances  where  sueli  effects  have  been 
produced  in  this  country,   but  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  one  forcible  illustration.    About  a  century 
since,  drunkenness  and  dissipation  had  alarmingly 
increased,  and  the  higher  orders,   particularly  the 
clergy,  demanded  with  great  earnestness  legislative 
measures  to  restrain    the   vicious  appetite  of  the 
people.    In  1736,  Sir  Robert  Walpole  s  ministry  de- 
termined to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  check  the  evil, 
or  rather  to  root  out  the  consumption  of  spirituous 
lirpiors  :  with  this  view,  jjarliament  imposed  a  fluty 
of  2(\^,  per  gallon  on  British  spirits,  a  large  increase 
of  the  duty  on  licenses,  an  extension  of  the  penal- 
ties against  those  who  should  vend  any  spirits  that 
had  not  paid  the  high  duty,  and  offered   alluring 
rewards  to  informers.     The  Act  gave  great  satis- 
faction to  the  moralists,  and  was  hailed  as  a  certain 
prelude  to  the  elevation  of  tlie  national  character; 
yet  the  results  proved  quite  diBerent.    The  energies 
of  the    smuggler    were   immediately   roused,   and 
the  respectable  part  of  the  spirit  trade,  unable  to 
meet  the  competition  of  the  clandestine  operators, 
withdrew  from  the  trade;  leaving  it  in  the  bands 
of  a  class,  who,  having  little  to  lose  and  much  to 
gain,  were  not  deterred  by  the  dreatl  of  penalties 
from    prosecuting    their    illegal    commerce.       In- 
formations loaded  the  tables  of  the  revenue  boards, 
fines,  convictions,   and  committals   to    prison   ex- 
ceeded all  hounds,  and  stirred  up  that  indignation 
in  the  public  mind  which  totally  negatived  all  the 
efforts   of  the   government.*     The   cause   of  the 
smuggler  became  that  uf   the   people,    informers 
were   cruelly   treated   by   the   populace ;    and   the 
revenue  officers,  openly  assaulted  in  London  and 
other  great  towns,  became  afraid  to  do  their  duty  ; 
drunkenness  continued  to  progress^  and  the  moral 

•  Upwards  oF  12,000  persons  were  in  less  than  two  years  con- 
victed of  oiiences  connected  witli  the  sale  of  spirits. 
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condition  of  the  people  to  sink— within  two  year* 
after   the    passing  of  the   law  it  became  a  dead 
letter,  and  Lord  Cholmondeley  stated  in  the  House 
of  Lords  that  7,000,000  gallons  of  spirits  were  con- 
sumed in  London  and  the  parts  adjacent,  of  which 
scarcely  a  gallon  came  to  the  charge.*     At  length 
the  government  were  obliged  to  retrace  their  steps^ 
and  in  1742,  in  the  face  of  great  opposition  from 
the  bisliops,    the  higli  duties  were  aWished,  and 
moderate  imposts  levied.f      The  greatest  success 
followed  this  enactment ;  the  trade  returned  into 
its  accustomed   channel ;    the  illicit  distiller  cur- 
tailed his  operations,  and  turbulence  and  inebriety 
were  no  longer  subjects  of  complaint.     High  duties 
on    spirits  from  this   time  formed  no  part  of  the 
financial  plans  of  the  government  until  after  the 
commencement  of  the  late  wars,  when  from   the 
necessity  of  raising  large  revenues,  the  duties  were 
progressively  increased  to    ll^.   4id.  per  gallon; 
the  quantity   charged   with   duty   decreased   />art 
passu  with  the  increase  of  the  rate  of  duty  ;  but  in 
1819,     Mr.    Vansittart,     disregarding   all    former 
results,  raised  the  duty  to  13^.   2^d.  per  gallon. 
Clandestine  distillation  increased  to  a  great  extent, 
and  every  efibrt  of  the  government  to  repress  the 
trade  of  the  smuggler  proving  inetTective,  a  return 
to  a  moderate   scale  of  duties    seemed   the    only 
course  open.      The   Parliamentary  Committee   of 
1824  stated  that  the  high  duty  enal>led  the  distiller 
to  fix  the  price  of  spirits,  and  to  raise  it  to    the 
consumer  much  above  the  rate  sufficient  to  make  a 
fair  return  for  the  expenses  of  manufacture.     This 
opinion  of  the  Committee  was,  however,  founded 
on  no  sufficient  evidence,  and  we  believe  the  latter 
section  of  it  to  be  erroneous  ;  it  estimated  the  con- 
sumption of  British  spirits  in  England  and  Wales 
at  5,000,000  gallons,  of  which  only  3,700,000  paid 

•  TiiTjberliiiid's  Debates,  voL  viij,  p.  Mfi. 

I  Sec  Hapin^s  History  of  England,  vol,  viii.  p»  25B, 
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the  legal  duties,  and  recommended  a  rcrluction  uf 
the  tax  as  the  only  efifectual  means  of  protecting 
the  revenue.  Thus,  in  1825,  raiuisters  decided 
on  reducing  the  duties  ou  spirits  consumed  in 
England,  from  thirteen  shillings  and  twopence 
farthing  to  seven  shillings  per  gallon  ;  and,  in 
March,  1825,  Mr.  Robinson  (Lord  Ripon),  in  his 
brilliant  expose  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
state,  fully  justified  the  course  wliich  the  govern- 
ment had  thought  proper  to  adopt. 

The  result  of  the  various  alterations  of  duty  iu 
the  productiveness  of  the  tax,  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  subjoined  table  of  the  fpiantity  of 
English  spirits  charged  with  duty,  and  the  number 
of  gallons  of  Irish  and  Scotch  imi>nrted  into  Eng- 
land, and  charged  with  the  English  rate  of  duty, 
from  1818  to  1834. 


Arrr*^  of 

Bii|1i»li  iii«<1e 

yetr*    end* 

•|;»lriu 

Imporletl  into  Eocland 

Total  tpirili 

int  Bth 

e|iar|»rd    wltb 

from 

cluric*  d 
ifiitli  dui>. 

mwi 

Jaitiurjr. 

duly. 

S.QlUivL        Ireland. 

BcDfeb.       trliJi. 

f.      d.  ' 

5.       J.              ' 

Gallons. 

Gallons, 

Gallons. 

Gallotts. 

Gns. 

Gns. 

ieiatoi9 

3*542,616 

1,496,086 

6,02S 

5.034,741 

11     Oi 

11    ^kU 

ProroJuiic  »,  ISJv. 

1820—21 

2.630J41 

l,035,S06 

237.134 

3.903,381 

12     7»    13     24 

1822-23 

2,705,498 

l,U41.3Se 

386,29:> 

4.133.1BI 

•     .         .     . 

lfl24— 25 

2,323,343 

880.229 

586,837 

3,789,409 

. 

ia26 

1,910,822 

953.252 

279,439 

2,436,513 

Prom  J«n.  ft,  IStS. 

1827-28 

3,330,332 

2.957,044 

756,899 

7,044,276 

7     0        7     0 

ift29— ao 

3.917,613 

3,119,096 

693,966 

7,730,276 

Prvm  Mar.  15,  I8JHI. 

1831—32 

4,aso,6n 

•      .      t 

* 

7,583,074 

7     6 

7     6 

1         1333 

3,797,084 

2,369.618 

1, 062  J  98 

7,218,900 

,      , 

•     '          I 

1834 

7,717,304 

•      • 

.     . 

Nothing  can  more  fully  justify  the  reduction  of 
duty  made  in  182G  than  the  foregoing  statement. 
The  number  of  gallons  of  spirits  charged  with 
duty,  during  the  four  years  ending  1830,  is  more 
than  double  the  quantity  charged  during  the  four 
years  ending    1826  ;   and,    notwitlistauding  a  re- 
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duction  of  duty  of  forty-eight  per  cent.,  the  actual 
revenue  collected  is  about  250,0002.  per  annum  in 
favour  of  the  latter  period.  Doubtless  the  quan- 
tity of  spirits  brought  to  the  charge  would  have 
continued  to  increase,  from  1830  to  the  present 
time,  but  the  injudicious  augmentation  of  duty  in 
that  year,  although  small,  roused  the  slumbering 
energies  of  the  smuggler,  and  invited  him  to.  par- 
ticipate in  the  profits  of  the  government.  Tnus, 
during  the  latter  three  years,  me  quantity  charged 
with  duty  has  diminished,  while  the  quantity 
consumed  has  so  largely  increased,  that  parlia- 
ment thought  proper,  during  the  present  session, 
to  appoint  a  special  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  prevailing  drunkenness. 

The  impolicy  of  attempting  to  collect  hi^h  rates 
of  duty  on  spirits  is,  if  possible,  more  strongly 
illustrated  in  reference  to  Ireland  and  Scotlana. 
Up  to  1811,  the  local  duty  on  home-made  spirits 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland  was  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  per  gallon,  being  the  utmost  limit  that 
the  article  could  bear  :  subsequently  it  was  in- 
creased to  five  shillings  and  sixpence,  when  it 
became  impossible  to  give  effect  to  the  law — the 
quantity  charged  with  duty  in  Ireland,  which  in 
1811  was  6,500,361  gallons,  becoming  in  1822 
2,950,647  gallons,  while  the  consumption  was 
estimated  by  the  parliamentary  committee  of  that 
year  at  ten  millions  of  gallons.* 

The  strongest  measures  were  resorted  to  by  the 
government  to  suppress  the  illicit  trade,  and  collect 
the  high  rates  of  duty  ;  the  severest  penalties 
attached  to  the  detected  smuggler ;  and,  in  order 
to  interest  proprietors  in  the  suppression  of  contra- 
band trade,  a  heavy  fine  was  imposed  on  any 
district  or  parish  wherein  an  illicit  still  should  be 
discovered  ;  but,  instead  of  the  laws  effecting  the 
intended  object,  they  filled  the  country  with  blood- 
*  See  Fifth  Report  of  the  Revenue  Commissioners. 
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shed  and  anarchyj  and  raised  open  defiance  to  the 
officers  wlio  attempted  to  do  their  duty.  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Chichester,  in  his  pamphlet  on  the 
Irish  Distillery  Laws,  says,  ^*  the  Irisli  system 
seems  formed  for  perfecting  smuggling  and  anar- 
chy ;  it  has  culled  the  evils  of  both  savage  and 
civilized  life,  and  rejected  all  the  advantages  they 
contain,'*  Sir  Hussey  Vivian,  lately  commander 
of  the  cavalry  in  Ireland,  bears  evidence  to  the 
harassing  services  imposed  on  the  troops  in  the 
ineffectual  endeavours  to  suppress  smuggling.* 
Mr,  Hay  Forbes,  deputy  sheriff  of  Perthshire,  in  his 
letter  to  the  revenue  commissioners  (1822),  speaks 
forcibly  of  the  incalculable  evils  resulting  from  a 
high  rate  of  duty  on  spirits:  he  says — *'The 
Irish  system  is  progressing  rapidly  in  Scotland  ; 
the  excise  officers  dare  not  do  toeir  duty,  and 
smuggled  whiskey  is  carried  off  by  armed  bands, 
in  open  defiance  of  the  revenue  officers/*  In  proof 
of  the  prevalence  of  smuggling,  Captain  Munro,  of 
Teainnich,  in  a  letter  to  the  committee,  says^ 
that  at  Tain,  where  there  are  twenty  licensed  public 
houses,  not  one  gallon  of  spirits  has  been  received 
within  the  last  twelve  months,  w^ith  a  regular 
permit  from  a  licensed  distillery.  Upon  the  whole 
current  of  evidence,  the  committee,  in  1822, 
recommended  that  the  local  duties  on  Irish  and 
Scotch  spirits  should  be  reduced  from  five  shillings 
and  sixpence  to  two  shillings ;  or,  calculated  by 
the  imperial  measure,  from  Gs.  7d.  to  2^.  4f/. ;  which 
recommendation  was  adopted  by  parliament  in  the 
Bill  of  1823,  The  result  of  the  alteration  of  the 
duty,  in  enlarging  the  quantity  taxed,  is  shewn  in 
the  subjoined  table* 

•  See  speech  in  Parliament,  Session  1829, 
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Scotliuiil  &Ail 

ScotE«Eid* 

Ireland. 

SpiriU 

Toul^Mt^ 

Arera^ 

Spirits  charged 
wilh  duly  (or 

charged  with 

chu^»3 

of  Qnu 

duty  for  local 

Scotlmiid^H 

5tll  JiQ. 

locml  coQsunip. 

Rate  of  Duly. 

coDsumptjoti* 

IfelMi^ 

Imp,  Gill  bus. 

Imp.  Gallcitu 

Imp.  Gallooi. 
3.184,345 

1619—20 

1,931,765 

6a.     Id.     If 

SJ26.110 

1821—22 

IM^rTSy 

2,642,445 

4,638,184 

1623 

2,970,656 

FromOct.  10;1823J 

2,328,387 

4,407  >i3 

1824—25 

3,283»470 

2i.     4}rf. 
July  6,  1826.      1 

4.569,409 

7,852,879 

1826—97 

4.989,854 

2#.  lOd. 

8,048,804 

ia«037,66d 

1828—29 

5,223,989 

March  15,  1830. 

9,099,148 

14,323,137 

lft30-^l 

6,874.686 

3*.     4rf, 

9,146.908     1 

15.021,694 

1832—33, 

5,596,378 

8,619.706 

14,216.0^4 

•    1834 

5,982,920 

— 

8,136.281 

14,129.201 

I 


ThuSj  after  the  alteration  of  the  duties  in  1823, 
the  quantity  of  spirits  charged  with  duty  in  Ireland 
was  about  double  that  of  the  preceding  year,  the 
low  profit  afforded  to  the  illicit  trader  being  insuf- 
ficient to  remunerate  him  for  the  great  expense 
of  hiring  bandittos,  to  oppose  the  civil  power, 
&c.— receded  from  the  contest;  and,  in  the  year 
1828,  the  quantity  of  spirits  brought  under  the 
excise  charge  increased  to  9,937,633  gallons,  beino* 
nearly  adequate  to  the  consumption,  as  estimated 
by  the  revenue  commissioners ;  Ireland  became 
comparatively  tranquil,  and  rapidly  progressed  in 
her  course  of  improvement.  Unhappily,  in  1830^ — 
Mr.  Goulburn  resolving  to  renew  the  experiment  of 
increasing  the  duties  on  spirits^ an  additional  six- 
pence per  gallon  was  charged.  The  effect  was 
almost    immediate,    not   merely   as   regards    the 

•  By  the  6tli  Geo.  IV.,  a  drawback  of  1  s.  2d,  per  gaL  was  allowed 
on  all  spirits  made  entirely  from  malt  in  Scotland  or  Ireland ; 
tliis  drawback  is  claimed  on  nearly  five-sixths  of  tlie  total  quan- 
tity of  spirits  made  and  consumed  in  Scotland ;  but  in  Ireland 
the  drawback  is  seldom  claimed.  During  the  year  183iJ  about 
54,000  gallons  of  potatoe  spirits  were  imported  from  Guernsey 
and  Jersey,  It  is  admitted  on  the  same  terms  as  Irish  and  Scatch 
spirits,  imd  excites  a  great  deal  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
British  distillers ;  upon  the  plea  that  it  is  made  from  grain  and 
malt,  which  Litter  commodity  is  free  of  duty  in  these  islands. 
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revenue,  but  as  applying  to  the  moral  condition  of 
the  country.  The  smuggler  with  his  destructive 
hirelings  again  appeared  iu  array  against  the  civil 
power,  the  quantity  of  spirits  charged  with  duty 
gradually  diminished,  being  in  1831,  8,635,081 
gallons;  1832,  8,594,331  gallons;  and,  in  1833, 
8,136,281  gallons;  and  it  is  supposed  by  those 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  positive  con- 
dition of  Ireland,  that  the  smuggler  is  supplying 
about  one-third  of  the  consumption.  This  dimi- 
nished revenue  arising  from  Irish  spirits  is  yet  of 
very  inconsiderable  Importance,  compared  with  the 
lawless  turbulence  which  the  increase  of  contra- 
band distillation  has  so  greatly  tended  to  foment ; 
but  compare  the  state  of  Ireland  in  1829-30,  with  its 
state  in  1B33,  when  parliament  found  themselves 
under  the  reluctant  necessity  of  doing  violence  to 
their  professions  of  free  government  and  political 
liberty,  by  sanctioning  the  noxious  Dill  for  the 
suppression  of  the  villanies  of  the  predatory  Irish  ; 
but  consider,  even  in  a  financial  view,  the  heavy 
expense  entailed  on  the  British  exchequer,  to  give 
effect  to  a  system  of  coercion,  and  then  ask  whe- 
ther it  was  wise  to  foment  disorders  bv  increasing 
the  premium  on  illicit  distillation.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  government  must  at 
least  repeal  the  duties  imposed  in  1830,  and  since 
new  forces  have  been  set  in  action  by  the  operation 
of  that  Act,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  such  a 
reduction  will  suffice  to  eradicate  the  growing  evih 
In  Scotland,  the  same  effects  have  not  followed 
in  the  same  degree  :  —  a  diminution  of  the 
quantity  charged  with  duty  is  yet  remarkable  in 
the  two  years  following  the  advance  of  duty,  the 
quantity  charged  in  1830,  5,992,420,  becoming  in 
1831,  5,691,096,  and  in  1832,  5,401,651  :  during 
the  year  1833,  it  has  nearly  attained  its  former 
simi,  being  5,982,920  gallons  ;  this  seems  to  imply 
that  the  smuggler  is  still  operating^the  quantity 
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charged,  however,  compared  with  the  popalatiQn,' 
is  immense,  and  the  clandestine  operations  of  the 
Highlander  cannot  be  so  extensive  as  thoae  of  his 
Irish  neighbour;  but  here  another  evil  seems  to 
occur,  arising  from  the  inequaUty  of  the  duties  on 
English  and  Scotch  spirits,  offering  a  large  pre- 
mium on  the  transmission  of  whiskey  into  the 
English  counties.  In  limine^  we  shaU  shew  the 
relative  consumption  of  home-made  spirits  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  calculated  on  the 
official  returns  for  the  year  ending  January  1830— 


England  and  Walks.            | 

Imxiuiitift.                      1 

Population. 

Coniump- 
tion  in  gal- 
lons. 

Average 
consump- 
tion per 
heedia 
^nU. 

PopuUtiim. 

Coiitiim|»- 

tion  in  gal. 

baa. 

Ateregs 

^? 
lieedai 
pints. 

13,700,000 

7,700,766 

H 

7,660,000 

9.312.222 

H 

Scotland.                                          | 

Population. 

gallons. 

Average  CJonaiunp- 

tion  per  head  in 

pinta. 

2,300,000 

6,777,280 

80^ 

The  results  shewn  by  this  table  appear  scarcely 
credible.  Allowing  for  the  total  exclusion  of  foreign 
spirits  from  Scotch  consumption,  Scotland  con- 
sumes in  proportion  to  her  population  four-fold 
the  (quantity  of  spirits  consumed  by  the  English, 
and  inebriation  is  by  no  means  more  prevalent 
in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  division  of 
Britain.  It  seems  to  offer  a  collateral  proof,  with 
the  further  evidence  that  we  shall  presently  note, 
that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  spirits  cnarged 
with  the  local  duty  in  Scotland  are  passed  over 
the  borders  into  the  northern  counties  of  England. 
We  note  in  a  tabular  form,  the  number  of  seizures 
of  Scotch  spirits,  effected  in  the  counties  of  North- 
umberland and  Cumberland,  for  illicit  intro- 
duction into  England,  between  5th  January  1828, 
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and  Deceniber  31st  1H2J>;  also  tlio  number  of  in- 
furmations,  convictions  for  smuggling,  and  com- 
mittals to  prison,  during  the  same  period. 


Numticf  of 

InfonnMioii^laid 

Convictions  fof 

Committals  iti 

sekiires. 

before  magiatnites. 

sinugtrLiD^. 

prison , 

220 

103 

150 

110 

We  believe  a  more  recent  return  has  been  fur- 
nislied,  which  shews  a  very  large  increase  in  the 
contraband  spirit  trade  on  the  Scotch  borders. 
Added  to  this  a  veiT  extensive  illicit  importation 
of  both  Scotcli  and  Irisli  spirits,  is  well  known  to 
exist  on  the  neighbouring  coasts.  This  is  purely 
the  efl'ect  of  the  injudicious  and  unjust  phm  of 
imposing  varied  rates  of  duty  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  difference  of  duty  between 
English  and  Scotch  spirits,  amounting  to  4^*  6d, 
per  gallon,  will^  while  it  exists,  always  ensure  the 
continuance  of  this  contraband  trade,  which  is  as 
pernicious  iu  a  moral  as  in  a  financial  view;  it  is  in 
vain  that  the  government  endeavour  to  restrain  this 
illicit  trade,  l>y  increasing  the  force  of  le  corps  {roh- 
servaiion  on  the  borders,  which  in  its  present  state  is 
extremely  expensive.  The  only  remedy  for  an  evil, 
which  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  government 
to  eradicate,  is  a  nearer  assimilation  of  the  duties 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  as  experience  is 
against  the  policy  of  increasing  the  ratio  of  duty 
in  Scotland,  no  alternative  presents  itself  but  a 
reduction  of  duty  on  English  spirits.  Let  those 
who  demand  Ingh  duties  on  fermented  spirits,  as  a 
check  to  drunkenness,  consult  the  practical  autho- 
rities we  have  quoted,  heeding  past  resiilts  as  a 
guide  for  future  policy,  and  they  will  no  longer 
waste  their  rhetoric  in  the  attempt  to  urge  the 
government  to  a  measure  so  pernicious  to  society, 
and  so  destructive  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  laws. 
Let  them  rather,  adopting  the  advice  of  the  pro- 
found Dr.  Smith,  who,  in  speaking  of  the  incli- 
nation of  people  for  tippling,  says,  "  the  only  way 
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to  eradicate  this  disposition  is  by.^ying  a  better 
education  to  the  poor,  and  thus  inspire  them  with 
a  taste  for  less  grovelling  enjoyments."* — accer 
lerate  the  progress  of  instruction,  and  elevate  the 
intellectual  condition  of  the  lower  orders ;  if  those 
of   the   richer    class,    who  seem  so    desirous  of 
a  recurrence    to  the  prohibitory   system   to  the 
consumption    of   spirits,    were   to    economize  in 
their  more  expensive  luxuries,  and  apply  the  sum 
of  that  economy  to  promote  ^e  education  of  the 
humbler  classes,  their  endeavours  would  be  &r 
more  effectual  than  in  attempting  by  any  other 
means  to  eradicate  the  evil  they  so  justly  deplore. 
Referring  to  the  estimate  of  Lord  Cholmondeley 
during  the  last  century,  the  consumption  of  spirits 
in  England  has  immensely  decreased  in  the  ikce 
of  a  duplication  of  numbers,  and  a  reduction  of 
duty  from  205.  to  75.  6d.  per  gallon ;  this  results 
from   the  great  improvement  in  the  intellectual 
condition  of  society;  but  progress  in  this  course 
and  the  abhorrence  of  drunkenness  will  become  so 
general,  that  sobriety  will  require  no  fiscal  regu- 
lations to  enforce  it. 

Before  concluding  the  review  of  the  British  spirit 
duties,  we  shall  notice  one  point  which  at  no  dis- 
tant period  must  come  under  the  consideration  of 
parliament.  As  the  law  at  present  stands,  expor- 
tation of  compounded  British  spirits  is  prohibited; 
or  what  is  nearly  the  same  case,  spirits  are  charged 
with  the  same  duty,  whether  exported  or  con- 
sumed at  home.  Through  the  growth  of  our  colo- 
nial population  in  Canada,  but  more  particularly  in 
Australia  and  the  East  Indies,  supplies  of  British 
spirits  have  been  demanded  in  those  portions  of 
the  empire.  The  adult  population  of  Australia, 
for  instance,  having  chiefly  emigrated  from  this 
country  with  their  confirmed  tastes  and  habits, 
seeks  the  same  superfluities  there,  as  it  found  in 
*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  146. 
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tlie  parent  state ;  but  the  law  which  peroiits  the 
free  exportation  of  the  braiitly  of  the  French  dis- 
tiller, the  geneva  of  the  Dutch  distiller,  and  the 
rum  of  the  West  India  distiller,  imposes  a  high  duty 
on  the  exportation  of  the  Geneva  of  the  English 
distiller*  In  this  regulation  there  is  neither  jus- 
tice nor  policy :  spirits  the  colonists  will  have,  and 
it  is  dimcult  to  understand  the  principle  upon 
which  the  government  oblige  them  to  consume  the 
spirits  of  foreign^  in  preference  to  those  of  British 
production,  Ohjections  to  grant  the  drawback  on 
liritish  compounded  spirits^  based  on  the  plea  of 
insecurity  to  the  revenue,  are  absurd.  The  draw- 
back to  which  any  spirits  7Wl  dulcified  would  be 
entitled  to,  is  immediately  determinable  by  their 
specific  gravity,  measured  by  the  hydrometer; 
and,  if  the  exporters  required  to  dulcify  the  spirits, 
previous  to  exportation,  the  process  which  is  ex- 
tremely simple,  might  be  conducted  in  the  ship- 
ping warehouses  J  under  the  special  surveillance  of 
the  customs'  searcher  ;  no  fraud  could  ensue,  and 
no  opposition  can  be  sustained  by  fair  reasoning 
against  the  measure,  which  would  be  a  valuable 
boon  to  all  parties. 

Tea  Duties. ^Vrom  the  year  1819  to  1834,  tea 
was  subject  to  an  ad  vnlorati  duty  of  100  |ier  cent. 
on  all  sold  at  the  company "s  sale,  at  or  above  the 
rate  of  2^.  per  pound  ;  of  96  per  cent,  on  all  sold 
under  that  price.*  With  the  opening  of  the  trade, 
a  large  reduction  of  the  price  in  bond  must  in  com- 
mon course  ensue ;  and  if  the  duties  were  conti- 

•  The  proportions  of  the  tea  sold  by  the  company  in  1833, 
subject  to  the  respective  duties,  is  as  under ; — 

Uador  2««  duty.  Above  2$.  duty, 

96  per  cent.  im  per  cent.  ToiaJ. 

7,663,333  21,829.620         29,493,963  lbs. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years,  the  price  of  tea  has  consi- 
derably fallen  ;  from  the  year  1B19  to  1830,  the  proportion  of  tea 
8o!d  by  the  company  under  2«*  was  very  small. 
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nued  to  bo  charged  on  tlieir  present  principle,  a ' 
similar  reduction  of  tax  would  be  the  certain  con- 
sequence ;  but  the  governmentj  unwilling  to  di- 
miuish  its  share  of  the  profits  on  the  China  trade, 
has  decided,  that  in  April  1834,  the  ad  valorem 
duty  shall  cease,  and  that  teas  imported  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  1833,  shall  be  classed  ac- 
cording to  their  qualities,  and  charged  with  the 
following  scale  of  duties  : — 

Duty  per  lb. 

Green  t€a— 1st  class,  Hyson        .......  Sa. 

2tid  do.     Twankay,  Hyson,  Skin,  5£c*    ,  2*.  24. 

BWk  tea — 1st    do.     Souchong,  Pekoe,  with  flower,  i  „ 
aod  numerous  other  descriptions  of  black  t^a  J 

2nd  do.     CougouBj    Pekoe,   without      \  Om    od  \ 

flower,  &c \ 

3rd    do.     Bohca t^.  ^d. 

A  great  deal  of  evidence  was  adduced  before  the'! 
late  committee  on  East  India  affairs,    as    to   tlie^f 
various   qualities   of  tea,   by  gentlemen  of  great 
practical  knowledge  and  high  commercial  charac-] 
ter,  partly  with  a  view  of  informing  the  committee  asl 
to  the  fittest  mode  of  regidating  the  duties  charge-] 
able  on  tea  imported  under  the  new  system.      It  is: 
extremely  difficult  to  determine,  how,  with  such  a 
means  of  reference,  ministers  have  been  led  to  pro- 
pose, and  parliament  to  sanction,  such  a  scale  of  I 
duties  as  thatwliich  at  present  figures  in  the  tariff. 
It  is  quite  imj)ossible  that  such  a  system  can  work 
honestly,  —  and    extremely    improbable    that    the 
government  or  the  trade  can   practically  act   u]>oq 
it.     The  similarity  in  the  appearance,  and  in  some'' 
instances  in  the  real  quality  of  teas  is  so  close,  that 
the  question  as  to  w^liicli  class  they  belong,    niu&t 
give  rise  to  those  incessant  disputes  between  the 
revenue  and  the  trade,  which  can  but  be  produc- 
tive of  injury  to  both.      In  green  teas,  the  diftW- 
ence  of  quah'ty  is  more  easily  determinable  than  in 
the  black  teas  ;  but  some  descriptions  of  Twankay 
(those  called  Hyson  kind  of  leaf —or  Hyson  kind). 
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are  so  similar  to  hyson,  that  even  in  tliat  class 
disputes  would  arise  respecting  the  duty  The 
low  weak  souchongs  are  interior  to  and  of  less  value 
than  any  descriptions  of  congou,  and  the  similarity 
in  the  real  and  apparent  quality  of  the  great  pro- 
portion of  the  souchongs  and  those  congou  teas 
called  by  the  trade /m^A,  middlinffy  or,  in  some  in- 
stances, little  souchong  flavour,  is  so  great,  that 
many  practical  judges  w^ould,  on  examination  of 
the  sample,  doubt  to  wdiich  class  they  belong,  and 
w  here  a  difterence  of  ten  pence  per  pound  exists  in 
the  duty,  few^  merchants  would  import  souchong 
tea  under  any  other  name  than  congou.  The  same, 
or  nearly  the  same  similarity  of  quality  is  to  be 
remarked  between  the  best  descriptions  of  bohea, 
and  the  lower  descriptions  of  congou ;  consequently, 
large  portions  of  the  latter-named  tea  would  be  im- 
ported under  the  title  of  the  former.  Pekoe  with- 
out flower,  is  charged  at  2s,  2r/.  per  pound,  while 
flowery  pekoe  is  to  pay  3^*  per  pound  ;  all  pekoe 
proprmieni  dit  has  more  or  less  flower,  and  thus 
the  revcEue  board  and  the  importer  are  to  dispute 
as  to  the  proportional  or  standard  quantity  of  flower 
which  would  subject  the  tea  to  the  high  duty  ; 
some  descriptions  of  congou  are  a  kind  of  pekoe, 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  congou  leaf,  gathered  at  a  dif- 
ferent stage  of  florification.  The  trade  would  not 
permit  the  revenue  officers  to  dictate  as  to  the  nomi' 
nal  classes  of  tea,  and  to  whom  could  an  appeal  be 
made  with  a  view'  to  a  fair  and  just  decision  ?  the 
plan  cannot  act  beneficially,  and  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  it  must  be  speedily  altered.* 

•  The  tea  plant  is  found  wild  in  various  parts  of  Awa^  but  is 
only  exclusively  cuUivated  in  China  and  Japan,  principally  be- 
tween the  28th  and  36th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between 
the  1 1 2th  and  1 25th  degrees  of  east  longitude.  There  is  only  one 
sficcies  of  the  plant  cultivated  in  China,  thca  of  botanists  j  tcha 
tha  or  sah  of  the  Chinese  :  it  is  propagated  from  seeds  deposited 
in  rowa  four  or  five  feet  asunder,  and  the  vegetation  is  so  uncer- 
taiut  that  it  in  necessarv  to  plant  seven  or  eight  seeds  in  raeh  dib* 

2  o 
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Before  the  new  Act  came  into  operation,  its  imprac-1 
ticability  was  so  apparent,  that  parliament,  in  April 
last,  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire   into,   and' 
collect  evidence  on  the  subject ;  few  particulars  of 
the  evidence  have  as  yet  transpired,  and  the  con* 
elusions  to  which  it  will  arrive,  are  hence  mattersj 
of  speculation.*     A  recurrence  to  the  old  plan  of 
charging  ad  valorem  duties,  possesses  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  the  advantages   appertaining    to   €ul 
valorem  duties  in  general;  but  the  difficulty  of  ren- 
dering such  a  system  effective,  now  that  the  trade 
is  in  the  hands  of  private  merchants,  would  be  vei-y1 
great,  and  the    restriction  which   such    a   syBteiaj 
would  impose  to  private  contract  sales,  would  ope- 
rate to  the  injury  of  commerce.     In  London,  where 
from  old  standing  connexions,  the  tea  trade  willj 
despite  of  all  enactments,  for  a  considerable  period,] 
chiefly  centre, — ad  valorem  duties  might  be  ren- 

ble ;  the  first  crop  of  leaves  ia  not  collected  until  the  second 
third  year  after  sowing,  and  after  seven  or  eight  years  the  tree 
are  removed  and  succeeded  by  new  plants ;  three  crops  of  leave 
are  yielded — one  in  April,  Midsummer,  and  September.  Tl* 
earliest  gathered  leaves  are  of  the  moat  delicate  colour,  and  the ' 
finest  aromatic  flavour ;  the  second  are  of  a  dull  green  colour, 
and  the  last  of  a  dark  green  and  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  age 
of  plants  also  influences  the  quality  of  the  produce »  Pekoe  is  the 
young  leaves  picked  early  in  the  spring  before  they  expand,  and 
IS  sometimes  mixed  with  a  species  of  olive  flower  to  give  it  a  fia* 
grance.  Congou,  souchong,  campoi,  hohea,  Src. ;  like  varioiis 
wines,  take  their  names  from  the  districts  in  which  they  aie 
grown,  and  the  modes  in  which  they  are  prepared.  Gieen  tea 
prineipally  grown  in  the  provinces  of  Kian-si  and  Cbe-Kiang,  dif* 
fers  from  the  black  tea,  from  being  torrified  in  iron  pots  on  vaaes 
over  a  fire,  while  the  black  tea  is  dried  in  the  wind  nnder  abade, 
and  subsequently  in  a  heated  warehouse.  The  green  tea  doea 
not  improve  by  keeping,  while  black  tea  is  considered  hy  the 
Chinese  best  when  ten  years  old,  or  more.  To  preserve  the  quality 
of  either,  it  should  be  kept  dry  and  free  from  the  action  of  the  at* 
moaphere.  Tlie  green  tea  is  a  more  quickly  stimulant  narcotic 
than  the  black  ;  hut  the  bitter  of  the  latter  is  far  more  tonic. 

•  A  treasury  order  has  lately  been  issued  to  charge  the  oongott 
rate  of  duty  on  low  souchongs,  caper  tea,  and  same  other  sorta ; 
It  ia  supposed  the  duty  on  bohe^i  tea  will  be  reduced  to  Ijr,  per  Ih» 
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dered  operative,  and  the  trade,  following  the 
example  of  the  indigo  importers,  might  aceord 
in  conducting  their  operations  tlirough  the  medium 
of  public  sales  ;  hut,  in  the  outports,  great  incon- 
venience wonld  be  felt  by  the  system,  and  thus  there 
appears  no  plan  open  but  that  of  levying  fixed  rates 
of  duties  on  black  and  green  teas,  A  duty  of  1^.  lOd, 
on  the  former,  and  oi  2^.  per  lb,  on  the  latter  de- 
scription, seems  well  calculated  to  meet  the  interest 
of  the  revenue,  and  perhaps  would  not  be  objected 
to  by  the  trade  and  the  consumer.  The  rates  being 
fixed,  would  encourage  the  importation  of  the  best 
descriptions  of  tea.  The  plan  of  charging  the  duties 
on  valuation  we  deem  too  dangerous  to  admit  of 
adoption  ;  the  difficulty  of  finding  competent  per- 
sons to  fix  the  value,  would  negative  all  attempts 
of  the  kind. 

A  large  diminution  of  the  tax  on  tea,  must  ne- 
cessarily follow  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  so 
long  held  by  the  East  India  Company.  We  shall 
endeavour,  by  reference  to  the  evidence  adduced 
before  the  East  India  Committee  of  1831-3,  to  shew 
the  probable  extent  of  this  reduction  of  tax.  The 
tea  shipped  from  Canton  to  England  in  1828-9, 
consisted  of  the  quantities  and  qualities  expressed 
in  the  subjoined  table,  io  which  are  also  inserted 
the  cost  prices  of  each  description. 


DescripiioQ  of  Te«* 

Quantily. 

CoAt  Pnce  per  lb. 

1        Sktdk  Tem, 

BobM 

C^ngini 

Pekoe      

Gnen  Tetu, 

Tfr«ikkav       

HnonSkin 

ViwigHywii    ..... 

HjftOQ • 

Gunpowder  Tea     «... 
Total   .     ,     .    lb*. 

Ibt. 
4,198,964 
ie.931,l7l 
507,881 
183,469 
Nil. 

6.471, $33 
164.767 
Nil. 

1,149.371 
Nil. 

9^-512 
I     2—687 
1     7—461 
4   lOu-870 

I     3--810 

1  4—238 

2  2-263 

«8.617.a76 

2  < .  .? 
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This    quantity   imported,   is   rather    under 
average  annual  consumption.     During  the   years 
1828-30,  the   quantity  actually   delivered   to  the 
trade    in    each    year    being,    in    round    numbers, 
30,000,000  lbs.     The  average  prime  cost  of  all 
teas  imported  in  1827-8,  was  reported  in  evidence ^J 
to  have  been  \s.  3id,  per  pound,  and  the  average^^ 
sale  price  of  teas  sold  in  1828-9,  2s,  SW-,  leaving 
about  1^.  5rf.  per  lb.  or  115  per  cent,  to  cover  im- 
port charges,  sale  charges,  &c.       Much  evidence  ^ 
was  adduced,  to  shew  the  great  economy  which^fl 
private  merchants  would  possess  over  the  company,  ^^ 
in  the  expenses  of  purchase,  shipment,  &c.  from 
Canton.     Besides  the  economy  of  ceasing  to  main- 
tain the  vastly  expensive  factory  of  the  company       j 
at  Canton,  the  reduction  of  the  charge  for  freight 
is  calculated  at  from  12Z.  to  13/.  per  ton.*      The 
small  charges  on  landing  and  housing  tea,  the  pro 
perty  of  private   merchants,    compared  with    the 
great  expense  attendant  on  the  present  mode  of 
managing  the  tea  importations,  added  to  the  obliga 
tion  incurred  by  the  company  of  keeping  a  large 
stock,  are  all  advantages  which  will  diminish  the 
price  ;  favouring  the  opinion,  that  after  the  first  dif- 
ficulties are  surmounted,  private   merchants   will 
supply  the  demand,  at  even  less  than  the  company's 
cost  price.    Mr.  Rickards  considers  that  35  per  cent, 
on  the  prime  cost  of  tea  would  suffice  to  cover  all 
import  charges,  and  leave  a  net  profit  of  ten  per 
cent,  to  the  importer ;  and  Mr,  Betts  is  of  opinion 
that  29,500,000  pounds  of  tea  may  be  brought  to 
the  British  market  at  a  difference  of  1,492/208/. 
bek>w  the  company's  sale  price,  and  leave  a  suit- 
abte  profit  to  the  importing  merchants.     This  opi- 
nion oi    Mr.  Betts  is  not   sanctioned  to  the  mil 
extent,  by  the  account  of  the  annual  profits  made 

•  The  company  estimate  the  charge  for  freight  from  Canton  to' 
London,  at  t2i^.  1 0*,  per  ton;  the  evidence  warranta  the  antici- 
pation, that  private  merchants  would  obtain  the  same  at  from  94 
to  lOL  per  ton. 


9         I 
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by  the  East  India  Company  in  the  China  trade. 
The  returns  presented  to  the  committee  on  this 
subject  shew,  that  the  average  annual  profit  made 
by  the  company  during  the  quinquennial  period 
ending  1819,  was  1,525,799/.  From  the  year  1819 
to  1824,  875,432/.;  and  from  1824  to  1829, 
625,910/.  ;  shewing  a  total  profit  or  tax  on  the 
British  consumer  during  the  fifteen  years  ending 
1829,  of  15,414,412/.  ;  being  on  the  average  of  the 
whole  period,  1 ,045,000/.  per  annum.  If  we  divide 
the  annual  average  profit  by  the  quantity  annually 
consumed,  during  the  fifteen  years  ending  1829, — 
say  26,500,000  pounds, — the  profit  obtained  on  the 
average  rather  exceeds  9irf.  per  pound  ;  while, 
according  to  the  calculation  of  Mr.  Betts,  the  profit 
obtained  by  the  company  on  their  sales  in  1829-30, 
when  the  price  was  below  the  average  of  preWous 
years,  is  1  ]|f/.  per  pound  ;  the  mean  of  these  ratio 
of  profits  is  lOirsorf.  per  pound,  which  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  estimate  of  the  prospective  depreciation  in 
the  price  of  tea  ;  and  as  the  new  scale  of  duties  re- 
duces the  tax  about  2if/.  per  pound,  the  diminished 
cost  to  the  consumer  will  be  about  L^.  per  pound, 
which,  moderately  estimating  the  consumption  of 
tea  at  30,000,000  pounds,  is  equivalent  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  taxation  to  the  extent  of  1,500,000/.  per 
annum.  It  is  too  much  to  expect,  that  this  reduc- 
tion to  the  full  extent  will  be  immediate,  as  the 
immense  capital  required  to  supply  the  British 
market  with  tea  cannot  immediately  be  transferred 
to  that  particular  branch  of  commerce.* 

•  In  Dr.  Morrison's  work,  there  is  aome  curious  and  inter- 
esting information  respecting  the  antiquity  of  the  intercourse  of 
China  with  foreign  nations.  Long  before  the  opening  of  Indtan 
commerce  to  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  French,  &c,^  there  existed 
considerable  commercial  intercourse  between  China,  Egypt*  Ara- 
bia, Persia,  and  other  Asiatic  countries  ;  and  the  general  tenor  of 
the  information  given  by  Dr.  Morrison  shews,  that  the  Chinese 
are  not  so  indifferent  to  foreign  commerce,  as  the  government 
professes  to  be«     A  vessel  on  its  arrival  off  the  coast,  is  generally 
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Duties  on  glass.— ^¥evf  articles  of  British  manu- 
facture possess  stronger  claims  for  the  abolition  of 

boarded  by  a  pilot,  who  conducts  her  into  the  Macao  roads. 
acting  pilot,  who  is  generally  a  fisherman,  is  the  deputy   of  the! 
licensed  pilot,  a  government  officer,  who  pays  a  large  sum  for  his 
license.     On  the  aniTal  of  the  ship  in  the  Macao  roads,  tbje  pilofcj 
reports  her  at  the  proper  office,  and^  after  answering  all  ii€ 
interrogatories  respecting  her  caigo,  nation,  crew,  Src.»  receires  < 
permit  to  pass  the  ship  through  the  Bogue  (the  mouth  of  the  < 
ton  river)  to  Whampoa.    Every  ship  that  arrives  is  obliged  to  hare 
a  Hong  merchant  as  security  for  the  payment  of  duties,  he  is  alsa 
answerable  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  ship's  company,  that  «fa 
shall  not  be  engaged  in  any  smuggling  transactions,  and  that 
has  brought  no  opium*    All  commanders  of  ships,  except 
of  the  East  India  Company,  are  required  to  give  a  written 
ration  that  they  have  no  opium  on  board,  which  is  counter 
by  the  security  merchants,  who  make  an  asseveration,   that 
believe  the  truth  of  the  matter  declared.    If  any  smuggling  i 
action  is  afterwards  discovered,  a  heavy  fine  is  imposed,  which 
extorted  by  the  government  from  the  security  merchants,  and 
communication  is  suspended  until  the  fine  is  paid.    The  Hon^, 
security  merchants,  are  the  only  indiii duals  allowed  to  trade  wit 
foreigners ;  a  heavy  tax  is  required  for  this  privilege,  and  whe 
once  they  become  merchants,  they  are  seldom  allowed  to  retired 
the  linguists  arc  government  interpreters,  who  procure  permit 
for  the  delivery  of  the  cargo,  and  the  reloading  of  the 
They  transact  the  Custom-house  business,  and  keep  accounts 
the  duties,  for  which  they  receive  a  fee  of  about  1 73  dollars. 

All  foreign  vessels  arriving  at  Canton,  pay  port  charges,  ac- 
cording to  their  measurement;  the  ratio  of  duty  increases  with  the 
size  of  the  vessels,  which  are  divided  into  three  classea,  aa  under; 

Taels  per  Corid  Buty,^^ 

Ist  class— -Vesaels  of  160  covids  and  upwards      •     .     7*^74,75^H 

2nd  do I20ditto,  and  under  160    .     .      7.22K09fV 

3rd  do 120  and  under 5«052,a4l 

The  covid  is  about  \A\  inches  ;  the  dimensions  are  taken  from 
the  mizcn  to  the  foremast  for  the  length,  and  between  the  gang- 
ways for  the  breadth  ;  these  two  numbers  multiplied  togetlier  and 
divided  by  10^  give  the  measurement  in  covids ;  the  toe]  is  ahoul 
Csv  Ad.  English. 

The  total  charges,  including  presents,  or  imperial  due«« 
purser's  fccsi  pilotage,  &c.  on  a  vessel  of  867  tons,  is  about 
4,%i>  dollars,  which,  at  4j.  M.  the  dollar,  is  1,060/,  French 
Austrian,  and  Pniasian  vessels  pay  about  80  taeJs  extra.  F^ 
enlarged  infomialion  on  this  subjin-l,  sec  Martin's  Colonial  St 
tisUcSt  I  at  vol. ;  or  the  Companion  to  the  Anglo-Chinese  4 
pp.  101-103. 
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duty  than  glass.  We  need  not  eiiunierate  the 
various  trades  which  suffer  from  the  inniolitic  re- 
strictions on  its  manufacture.  Notwithstanding 
the  advantages  w^e  nationally  possess  for  the  altain- 
Dient  of  unrivalled  superiority,  yet  our  manufacture 
of  glass  dwindles;  shewing  a  comparative  decrease 
in  the  quantity  made  at  the  present  time,  in  com- 
parison with  what  it  was  forty  years  since,  leaving 
us  under  the  necessity  of  importing  large  quantities 
of  glass  from  nations  possessing  no  physical  attri- 
butes for  the  success  of  the  manufacture. 

In  the  common  descriptions  of  glass,  we  possess 
a  small  share  of  export  trade,  not  so  much  through 
any  superiority  in  the  manufacture,  as  from  the 
possession  of  colonies,  wiiere  the  importations  of 
foreign  manufactures  are  restricted  by  duties  ;  but 
even  this  trade  is  gradually  diminishing.  In  1828, 
the  declared  value  of  glass  exported,  was  527, 1 10^. ; 
in  1829,  492,072/. ;  and  in  1830,  467,155/.  ;  being 
a  reduction  of  about  12  percent,  in  three  years. 
The  returns  of  the  quantity  reserved  for  home  con- 
sumption, shew  a  more  important  decrease. 

Quantities  of  glass  charged  with  duty,  deducting 
that  on  wliich  the  drawback  was  paid  in  the  three 
years  ending  183L 


DESCRIPTION  OF  GLASS. 

endings^ 
August 

Flini. 

Plate. 

Bro«d. 

Crown. 

Bottle. 

Toul. 
Revenue.  ' 

1830 
1831 
1832 

Cwt. 

49,004 
48,063 
48,887 

Cwt. 
14,299 
13,067 
14J96 

Cwt. 
6,864 
4,846 
5,815 

Cwt. 
97,134 
84,178 
e3,5t7 

Cwt. 
209.862 
165.549 
143,989 

610,307 
526,507 
516,518 

Thus,  the  diminished  consumption  of  glass  du- 
ring these  three  years,  a  period  in  which  the 
demand  for  every  otlier  staple  article  of  British 
manufacture  is  rapidly  extending,  has  been  nearly 
Hi  per  cent.     The  French  plate  glass  is  admitted 
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to  be  uf  better  quality  tliau  the  British  :  its  < 
is  superior;  and  it  is  said  to  be  more  free 
what  are  technically  called  ''seals''  (small  globules). 
We  are  assured  also,  that  in  the  article  of  stained 
glass,  the  French  is  very  superior  in  point  of  colaur;i 
and  that  during  the  last  thirty  years,  some  im-j 
proved  methods  of  striking  the  blue  colour  into 
glass  metal,  previously  practised  with  great  suc- 
cess in  England,  have  been  lost.^  These  are  the 
results  of  the  absence  of  experiments;  for,  until  a 
late  regulation,  no  glass  manufacturer  could  at- 
tempt improvements  without  being  subject  to  the 
full  duty  charged  on  the  metal,  whether  he  were 
successhil  or  otherwise ;  hence,  attempts  at  im- 
provement have  been  discouraged,  and  the  manu- 
facturer excelled  by  foreign  artists,  has  yielded  tc 
the  force  of  competition.  The  machinery  etnployedl 
in  collecting  the  duties  on  glass,  is  most  expensive 
to  the  state,  and  inconvenient  to  the  trade.  Of 
900,000/.  per  annum  collected  from  the  manufac- 
turers, about  370,000^.  is  re-paid  in  shape  of  draw- 
I*ack  :  so  that  besides  the  injury  done  by  subtract- 
ing this  capital  from  active  employment,  andi 
depositing  it  in  the  treasury,  or  the  bauds  of  1 
the  Bank  Directors,  in  the  interval  which  elapses 
between  the  time  of  its  collection  and  repayment, 
the  public  are  charged  not  only  for  the  expenses 
of  collecting  370,000/.,  which  does  not  reach 
the  exchequer,  but  also  for  its  re-distribution  to  it^ 
rightful  owners.  This  system  is  quite  at  variance 
with  those  principles  of  political  economy,  which 
teach,  that  a  sound  plan  of  taxation  subtracts 
as  little  capital  as  possible  from  the  subject, 
and  leaves  it  as  long  as  possible  in  his  hands. 
Surely  these  truths  offer  a  powerful  appeal  to  the 

•  It  seem8  almoRt  incredible*  that  during  a  period   so  disiiti* 
guishcd  for  the  expansion  of  science,  such  a  misfortune  could  i 
occur;  but  we  are  assured,  from  pmctical  men,  that  the  fuel  t«  na 

we  ifUitc  it. 
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State  financier,  to  eons^ider  the  expediency  of  abo- 
lishing this  pemicions  impost, 

Duties  on  paper. — The  vexatious  excise  restric- 
tions imposed  against  the  manufacture  of  paper,  if 
necessary  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  are  in 
themselves  sufficient  to  denounce  the  policy  of  this 
tax.  Paper,  under  the  excise  laws,  is  divided  into 
two  classes  :  the  first  class  paper  is  subject  to  a  duty 
of  285*  per  cwt-,  and  the  second  class  of  14.^,  per  cwt. ; 
millboards  and  scaleboards  made  of  the  same  ma- 
terial as  the  second  class  paper,  are  charged  with 
2\s.  per  cwt.  duty.  That  quality,  subject  to  14*. 
per  cwt.  must  be  made  of  no  other  material  than 
tarred  ropes,  without  the  tar  being  previously  ex- 
tracted ;  if  the  tar  is  washed  out,  and  the  ropes 
prepared  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  the  manu- 
facturer is  subject  to  an  additional  duty  of  14*.  per 
cwt,  ;  while  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  which  pretend 
to  teach  the  manufacturer  the  art  of  manufacturing 
paper,  are  so  numerous  and  complex,  that  it  re- 
fpiires  an  almost  supernatural  extent  of  legislative 
knowledge  to  escape  the  heavy  penalties  they  im- 
pose. To  prohibit  the  paper  manufacturer  from 
using  any  other  material  for  making  second  class 
]>aper  than  tarred  ropes,  is  just  as  reasonable  as 
to  prohibit  the  cloth  manufacturer  from  making 
second  class  cloth  from  any  other  material  than 
sheep  pitch  marks.  Since  rope  cables  liave  been 
so  generally  superseded  by  those  made  of  iron, 
old  tarred  rope  is  difficult  to  obtain;  and  when 
a  scarcity  arises,  hemp  must  be  manufactured  into 
ropes,  and  then  tarred  before  it  can  be  used  tor 
paper-making,  although  the  hemp  would  be  double 
the  value  for  paper-making,  if  it  were  allowed  to 
be  used  without  passing  through  the  expensive 
process  of  spinning  and  tarring*  Rags  and  old 
sacking,  which  are  too  inferior  to  be  used  for  first- 
class  paper,  cannot  be  manufactured  into  any  other 
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description,  and  are  hence  rendered  of  liiUeorai 
value.  The  heavy  duty  charged  on  licensca  to 
manufacture  paper,  is  levied  in  the  most  tmfm 
manner.  A  small  capitalist  who  works  one  nt, 
pays  as  much  for  his  license  as  a  large  capitaliit 
who  works  ten.  Surely,  there  can  be  no  neces* 
sity  for  so  burdening  the  small  manufacturer.  Tk 
government,  which  professes  to  be  greatly  im[ 
with  tlie  importance  of  encoura^ng  British  ms 
factures,  cannot  with  any  consistency  defend  lie 
system  upon  which  these  duties  are  levied,  c" 
must  concur  in  the  propriety  of  a  speedy  alteratS 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  entire  revenue  rail 
paper.  A  fixed  moderate  rate  of  duty  on 
classes  of  paper  might  perhaps  be  raised  ;  but,  if 
effect  could  be  given  to  ad  valorem  duties,  to  whicli* 
we  fear,  it  could  not,  they  would  be  decidedly  pre- 
ferable. 

Duties  on  bricks  and  building  maierials. — These 
duties  discourage  the  investment  of  capital  in  im- 
proving the  habitations  of  the  people,  and  in  the 
erection  and  improvement  of  manufacturing  esta- 
blishments ;  they  likewise  tend  to  depress  many 
other  branches  of  trade,  which  ai*e  dependent  on 
the  extension  of  buildings.  The  policy  which  dic- 
tated the  late  repeal  of  the  duties  on  tiles  and 
slates,  recommends  also  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on 
bricks* 

Duty  on  hops, — Our  objectians  to  this  duty  resll 
chiefly  on  the  mode  by  w  hicli  it  is  collected ;  the] 
duty,  as  at  present  levied,  increases  with  the] 
quantity  produced,  and  thus  weakens  or  discou-j 
rages  efforts  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  produce] 
from  the  laiuL  If  the  duty  were  levied  on  tlw' 
ground  instead  of  on  the  crop,  it  would  be  much 
less  objectionable.  Free  scope  would  be  given  to 
the  desire  of  rendering  the  land  as  productive  as 
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possible ;  the  door  would  be  effectually  closed 
against  fraud  ;  the  annual  amount  of  revenue,  in- 
stead of  fluctuating  in  the  extreme  degree  it  does 
on  the  present  system,  would  be  comparatively 
steady,  and  the  expense  of  its  collection  consider- 
ably economised. 

Dutif  on  starch. — The  tax  on  starch,  (295;  per 
cwt.)  although  high,  yields  but  very  little  revenue 
to  the  state.  The  importance  of  the  use  of  starch 
in  the  linen,  cotton,  and  lace  manufactories, — its 
being  essential  to  health  and  cleanliness,  and  the 
utility  of  the  manufacture  in  profitably  consuming 
the  damp  or  injured  wheats  unsuitable  for  human 
food,  are  strong  reasons  why  this  article  should  be 
freed  from  tax.  The  diminished  cost  of  the  article, 
when  duty  free,  would  greatly  economise  the  ex- 
penditure  of  families,  who  now  use  a  more  econo- 
mical, but,  io  a  national  sense,  more  expensive 
substitule.  By  the  abolition  of  this  duty,  those 
wasteful  and  ridiculous  excise  restrictions,  which 
now  prohibit  the  disposal  of  the  bran  or  refuse  in 
any  other  shape  than  in  feeding  swine  or  cattle  on 
the  premises,  would  cease  to  divert  the  attention 
and  capital  of  the  starch  manufacturers  from  their 
proper  object. 

CUSTOMS*  DUTIES  ON  ARTICLES  OF  LUXUKY. 

Sugar  duties, — The  full  and  liberal  indemnity 
which  the  West  India  planter  has  been  awarded 
out  of  the  public  exchequer,  for  the  late  depre- 
ciation of  Siis  property,  under  various  circum- 
stances, has  completely  annulled  all  his  preten- 
sions to  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  British 
market  against  other  colonial  interests.  The  pre- 
sent duty  on  West  India  sugar  is,  while  large  reve- 
nues are  iudispLUsalde,  by  no  means  too  great ; 
but  the  extra  duty  uf  bs.  per  cwt.  on  East  India 
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sugar,  is  full  of  injustice  and  impolicy.  On  the 
opening  of  the  East  India  trade  in  1814,  the  value  of 
India  cotton  goods  imported  was  about  2,000,000/.  ; 
not  only  has  this  suppU'  been  supplanted  by  our 
Lancashire  looms,  but  Great  Britain  now  annually 
exports  to  India  manufactured  goods  to  the  amount  h 
of  8j 000, 000/.  (according  to  the  official  value).  ™ 
The  effect  of  this  competition  on  the  Hindoo 
weaver,  who  toils  many  hours  for  the  mere  pit- 
tance of  lid,  or  2//.  per  diem,  is  evident;  and  it  is 
no  less  unfair  than  impolitic,  while  driving  him 
from  his  loom,  to  seek  subsistence  on  the  land,  to 
refuse  to  admit  tlic  produce  of  his  agricultural  toil 
into  the  British  markets,  on  the  terras  granted  to 
other  subjects  of  the  empire.  The  policy  of  in- 
creasing the  facilities  of  the  import  trade  of  Great 
Britain  with  India,  is  also  dictated  by  the  necessity 
of  remitting  large  amounts  from  the  East  to  pay 
claimants  in  this  country.  The  altered  position  of 
our  Indian  trade  has  completely  changed  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  remittances.  Humboldt  estimates 
the  cjuantity  of  specie  exported  to  the  East  Indies 
and  China  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  at  17,500.000  dollars.  In  1829,  the  total 
imports  of  specie  from  America  into  Bengal,  were 
479,388  dollars,  while  the  sum  exported  to  Europe 
from  the  three  Presidencies  in  the  same  year,  was 
1, 1 19,973  dollars;  being  a  drain  of  specie  amount- 
ing to  640,585  dollars.  This  fact  forcibly  shews 
the  necessity  of  encouraging  the  importation  of 
Indian  mercliandise. 


Duties  on  tobacco. — The  impolicy  of  the  duties 
at  present  charged  on  tobacco,  have  already  been 
admitted  in  the  highest  quarters.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible that  a  duty  of  1000  per  cent,  can,  parti- 
cularly in  a  season  of  peace,  be  effectually  levied 
on  au  imported  article.  The  Dutch  and  German 
habits  have  been  so  freely  introduced  into  England 
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since  the  peace,  that  the  ubb  of  tobacco  has  become 
almost  as  general  among  the  Eoglish  as  among  their 
continental  neighbonrs.  The  revenne  has,  it  is 
true  J  profited,  in  some  degree,  from  the  extension 
of  the  intolerant  habit  of  Riming  tobacco ;  but  the 
frequent  capture  of  the  property  of  the  smuggler, 
is  an  evident  proof  that  the  contraband  trade  in 
tobacco  is  extensively  carried  on. 

In  Ireland,  the  increase  of  tax  since  the  Union, 
has  diminished  the  quantity  of  tobacco  charged 
with  duty,  60  per  cent,,  in  tne  face  of  an  increase 
of  population  to  the  same  extent. 

TOBACCO  CHARGED  WITH  DITTY  IN  IRELAND. 


Yeftra. 

Tobaccii  charged 
with  Dtity, 

Bale  of 

Duty, 

1 
Years. 

Tobacco  charged 
with  Dnty. 

Rhti;  of 
Duty.  , 

1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 

lbs. 
9,421/211 
7.874.409  > 
6.045.790  J 
8.445,555  > 

lb. 
6d, 

8ii. 

1830 
1631 
1039 
1633 

lbs. 
4,125.^49 

4.183335 
4,342,647 

4,456,647 

111. 
3f. 

Average  Antiual 
Quantity  charged 

1     7,946J41 

4.277.091 

To  suppose  that  the  consumption  of  tobacco  in 
Ireland  has  diminished  since  1707,  is  contrary  to 
evidence,  founded  on  the  habits  of  the  people,  and 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  estimate,  that  it  has  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  population. 

At  Rotterdam,  Helvoet,  Antwerp^  Ostend,  and 
other  minor  ports,  the  machinery  which  supplies 
Ireland  with  tobacco  is  in  continual  activity*  The 
official  reports  of  Messrs.  Bow  ring  and  Villi  ers, 
(but  a  small  portion  of  the  contents  of  which  are  as 
yet  known  to  the  public)  cannot  fail  to  convince 
the  most  sceptical  of  the  extensive  existence  of  this 
contraband  trade,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  check- 
ing it  by  any  other  means  than  by  a  considerable 
reduction  of  duty.  Such  a  measure  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  great  task — the  pacification  of 
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Ireland.  If  parliament  should  decide,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  spirit  duties,  that  the  more  orderly  con- 
duct of  the  English,  compared  with  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, should  be  recompensed  by  higher  rates  of 
taxation,  it  cannot  fail  to  concur  in  the  propriety 
of  repealing  60  per  cent,  of  the  duty  now  payable 
on  tobacco  imported  into  Ireland. 

Duties  an  foreign  ynrits. — In  the  roll  of  foreign 
commodities  subject  to  import  duties,  there  are 
none  which  are  more  properly  objects  of  high  tax- 
ation than  foreign  spirits ;  but  here  the  same  im- 
possibility, of  rendering  high  rates  of  duty  effective 
m  ministering  to  the  financial  demands  of  the 
exchequer  while  protecting  the  fair  trader  from 
the  competition  of  the  clandestine  importer,  exists, 
as  in  the  practical  operation  of  the  high  duties 
charged  on  British  spirits. 

In  confirmation  of  this  fact,  we,  in  limine^  appeal 
to  the  returns  of  the  quantity  of  foreign  spirits 
charged  with  import  duty  at  three  different  periods, 
shewing  the  decrease  of  the  quantity  charged  with 
duty  in  proportion  to  the  increased  rate  of  tax 
charged ;  the  gallons  are  computed  by  the  old 
standard  measure. 


Years. 


1801 
1902 
1805 


Gallons   Rate  of 


charged 
with  duty, 


duty 
per  gal. 


2.631,065 

2,806,73€f\Q    oi 
2,763,576/^     ^^ 


Annual 

average  2,733,788 


Years. 


1806 
1807 
1808 


Annual 
average 


Gallons 

chareed 

with  duty. 


2,439,79*? 
2,200,7281 
2,768,678j 


2,469.733 


Rate  of 

duty 
per  gal. 


s.    <f. 
14    0 

16    7 


Years. 


Gallons 

charged 

with  duty. 


1830 
1831 
1832< 


l,603,83h 
1,552,420 
1.921,982 


Annual 

average  1,659,411 


The  present  import  duty  on  foreign  spirits  is  22s.  6d,  imperial 
easure,  being  equivalent  to  1  Ss.  9d.  according  to  the  old  measure. 


measure,  being  equivalent 

♦  The  great  excess  of  the  quantity  charged  with  duty  in  this 
year,  is  owing  to  the  unhappy  visitation  of  the  cholera ;  brandy 
being  largely  consumed  as  an  antidote  to  that  deadly  pestilence. 
The  quantity  charged  with  duty  in  the  years  1833  and  1834  will 
exhibit  a  very  great  deficiency. 
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These  returns  shew  a  considerable  decrease  in 
the  quantity  charged  with  duty,  notwithstanding  a 
very  extensive  increase  of  consumers,  and  doubt- 
less of  the  means  of  purchase.  It  is  very  impro- 
bable that  an  actual  decrease  in  the  consumption 
has  taken  place  ;  or  that  the  high  price  has,  to  any 
very  considerable  degree,  limited  the  demand  for 
brandy  ;  since  in  1808  the  price  to  the  consumer 
was  quite  equal  to  what  it  is  at  the  present  day. 

Smuggling  was  at  that  time  checked  by  the 
w^ar,  but  the  peace  has  opened  to  the  contraband 
importer  the  facility  of  largely  sharing  in  the 
amount  of  the  tax  paid  by  the  consumer,  of  which 
he  has  not  failed  to  avail  himself.  Messrs.  Bow- 
ring  and  Villiers,  who  it  is  well  known  are  at  this 
time  actively  engaged  in  arranging  those  reforms 
in  the  commercial  relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  France,  from  which  great  results  are  rather  to 
be  desired  thau  attained,  say,  in  their  reports  to 
the  govenxment,  that  the  total  amount  of  duties 
evaded  by  fraudulent  importation  annually  amount 
to  at  least  800,000/.,*  of  which  500, 000/^  attaches 
to  brandy.  The  general  tenor  of  the  interesting 
reports  of  these  gentlemen  shews  the  impossibility 
of  effectually  stemming  the  torrent  of  smuggling 
except  by  a  large  reduction  of  duty.  If  we  add 
to  this  sum  a  fair  proportion  of  the  expense  an- 
nually incurred  in  the  ineffectual  attempt  of  guard- 
ing the  coast  against  the  operations  of  the  contra- 
band  trader,  and  of  the  charge  incurred  in  prose- 
cuting and  maintaining  the  large  number  of 
smugglers  in  the  county  gaols,  the  total  sum  will 
amount  to  fully  seventy  per  cent,  on  the  whole 

foreign   spirits.       Let  the 


revenue  collected   on 

items  stand  thus — 

Amount  of  duty  evaded  by  the  illicit  importation  of 
brandy,  but  charged  to  the  consumer  .... 

Proportion  of  400,000/.,  being  the  annual  charge  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Coast  Guard,  Blockade, 
&c.»  50  per  cent 

•  Exclusive  of  the  evasion  of  duty  on  tobacco. 


500,000 


200»000 
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Brought  forward       ....  £700,000 
Expenses  of  prosecuting  smugglers  or  dealers  in 
contraband  spirits ;   also  the  charge  for  their 

maintenance  when  in  prison *1 00,000 

Gbt>ss  amount  of  the  revenue  collected  by  the  go- 
vernment on  foreign  spirits 1,320,000 


Total  annual  amount  paid  by  the  public  on  account 

of  duties  charged  on  foreign  spirits         .     .     .     £2,120,000 

Now  let  any  reasonable  financier  look  to  this 
sketch,  which  in  reality  has  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
it,  and  ask  himself  whether  such  a  sacrifice  ought 
to  be  required  in  order  to  furnish  the  public  ex- 
chequer with  a  net  annual  revenue  of  about 
1,250,000/.  Let  him  likewise  consider  the  moral 
degradation  arising  from  such  a  system,  and  the 
national  loss  by  immuring  a  large  number  of  the 
able  population  in  gaols,  who,  but  for  the  high  pre- 
mium afforded  to  illicit  trade,  would  be  employed  in 
various  branches  of  honest  industry.  His  conclu- 
sions, based  on  the  dictates  of  ordinary  human 
reason,  would  prompt  him  to  abandon  the  contest 
with  the  smuggler  with  such  weapons  as  the  Coast 
Guard,  hulks,  prisons,  &c.,  and  to  end  the  war  by 
withdrawing  the  cause  of  contest.  Any  estimate 
of  that  judicious  rate  of  duty  which  would  yield 
the  greatest  possible  revenue  and  discourage  illicit 
importation,  is  speculative.  But  considering  the 
disadvantages  which  the  smuggler  encounters  in 
comparison  with  the  fair  trader;  such  as  the  excess 
in  the  prime  cost,  additional  expense  and  risk  in 
the  transit  and  sale  of  his  contraband  merchandise, 
&c.,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  a  reduction  of  duty 
from  the  present  rate  (22s.  6rf.)  to  155.  6rf.  per 
gallon,  would  meet  the  desired  object. 

Duties  on  loine.  —  No  valid  objection  can  be 
urged  against  the  principle  of  collecting  a  large 
revenue  from  the  importation  of  foreign  wines  ; 

♦  By  a  return  made  to  Parliament,  1833,  it  appears  that  there 
were,  in  1832,  upwards  of  1000  committals  to  prison  for  offences 
against  the  revenue  laws. 
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but   to  cliarsfe 


a   liiglior 


'ate    of  impost  on  any 


article  of  luxury  than  it  is  able  to  bear,  merely 
because  its  character  justlties  the  tax,  is  to  impair 
cue  of  the  fittest  sources  of  revenue,  and  to  impose 
the  necessity  of  taxing  other  articles,  the  conse- 
quent high  price  of  which  would  be  more  severely 
felt.  Such  an  effect  has  followed  the  high  duties 
on  French  wines,  particularly  as  regards  Ireland. 
During  the  three  years  ending  1792,  when  the 
duty  charged  on  French  wines  imported  into  Ire- 
laud  was  2s^  9d.  per  gallon,  the  revenue  collected 
was  60,409/.  ;  but  in  the  three  years  ending  1830, 
when  the  duties  were  75.  3iL  per  gallon,  the  amount 
of  revenue  received  was  15»946/.,  being  a  reduction 
of  44j463/,,  despite  of  an  increase  ot  4^.  6d*  per' 
gallon  in  the  rate  of  tax  charged.  Indeed  the 
high  duties  so  long  continued  on  French  wines 
seem  to  have  annihilated  the  consumption  of  them 
in  this  country  The  late  judicious  effort  of  the 
present  government  to  reanimate  the  commercial 
intercourse  with  France,  by  the  abolition  of  tlie 
once  highly  extolled  treaty  with  Portugal,  known 
as  the  Methuen  treaty^  has  relieved  us  from  the  ob- 
ligation of  drawing  our  supplies  of  wine  from  the 
Peninsula,  and  by  enabling  merchants  to  purchase 
wines  of  those  countries  which  offer  them  on  the 
best  terms,  will  probably  in  course  of  time  enable 
France  to  regain  her  former  share  n{  the  trade. 
Greatly  as  this  Act  is  to  be  commended  in  prin- 
ciple, yet  the  increase  of  %d.  per  gallon  in  the 
duty  on  Portugal,  Spanish,  and  other  wines  which 
accompanied  it,  was  injudicious,  as  leading  to  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  productiveness  of  the 
tax.  In  1825,  the  duties  on  foreign  wines,  ex- 
cluding tliose  of  France  and  the  Rhenish  states, 
were  reduced  from  Is.  Id,  to  As,  lOrf,  per  gallon  ; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  the  annual  average 
quantity  charged  with  duty  in  the  three  years 
ending  1824,  5,060,115  gallons,  became,  in  1825, 
8,121,978  gallons;    in    1827,  6,921,039;  and  iu 
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1828,  7,129,464  gallons.  In  1832,  the  new  duty 
was  imposed,  and  the  quantity  taxed  diminished 
in  that  year  to  4,995,951  gallons.*  This  dimi- 
nished consumption  may  probably  induce  the  go* 
vernment  to  repeal  the  extra  duty  imposed  in 
1832  ;  when  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  of 
reforming  the  plan  on  which  tlie  mine  duties  are 
collected.  The  high  rate  of  duty  attaching  to 
every  quality  of  foreign  wine  operates  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  those  wines  which  form  the  common 
beverage  of  tlie  middle  class  of  people  in  France, 
Spain,  PortugaL  and  Italy.  For  instance,  the 
wines  of  La  Gironde,  Languedoc,  Provence,  and 
other  Freneli  departements,  being  in  some  seasons 
inferior  to  the  produce  of  the  famed  vignobles  of 
Chateaux-Margaux,  Lafitte,  and  other  celebrated 
estates,  are,  from  the  high  duties  imposed,  seldom 
brought  to  this  country.  The  consequence  is,  that 
a  few  French  wine  growers  enjoy  a  kind  of  mo- 
nopoly in  supplying  the  British  market  with 
French  wines,  and  obtain  in  some  instances  ten- 
fold the  price  at  which  other  provincial  wines, 
differing  very  slightly  in  quality,  would  be  im- 
ported :  thus  the  high  cost  of  French  wines  renders 
tliem  unattainable  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  British 
people.  ^J 

The  wines  of  France  being  lighter  and  lessH 
piquant  than  those  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  are,  ^ 
when  at  the  same  price,  more  expensive  as  an 
article  of  consumption  ;  and  hence,  unless  pur- 
chasable  at  a  diminished  price,  are  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  generality  of  wine  consumers. 
To  give  the  French  wine  grower  a  fair  opportunity  i 
of  selling  his  produce  in  this  country,  the   duty 

•  This  deficiency  is  in  some  degree  attributable  to  the  Inter^ 
ruption  of  the  trade  with  Portiigal  in  1832, 

Qu&ntities  of  vftriouii  descfi|iirons  of  Wine  on  which  duty  wn»|»aiii  in  the 
year  em  ting  5tli  Jamiary.  1B33. 
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should  be  cliarged  on  t|iiality  rather  than  quantity, 
hy  substituting  ad  valorem  duties  in  the  place  of 
fixed  rates  per  gallon.     Under  this  system,  wines 
of  various  qualities  would  be  imported,  and  the 
range  of  prices  would  suit  the  varied  means  of 
purchasers*     The  wines  of  various  southern  and 
western  provinces,  the  quality  of  many  of  which  is 
so  little  inferior  to  tiiat  of  the  wines  of  the  most 
famed  vineyards,   as  to   be  imperceptible  to  the 
great  body  of  consumers,  would  be  brought  into 
the  British  market   at  from  four  to  five  pounds 
per  hogshead  (in  bond),  and  if  a  duty  of  100  or 
120  per  cent,  were  levied,  being  about  the  rate 
now  charged,  they  would  be  retailed  at  about  twelve 
shillings  the  dozen  bottles,     A  rapid  increase  of 
consumption  and  revenue  would  be  a  certain  con- 
sequence ;    while  not  the  least  important  of  the 
benefits  of  the  extension  of  our  commercial  inter- 
course  with  France,  would  he  to  allay  that  national 
antipathy  vvhich  lias  heretofore  so  greatly  fomented 
the  political  quarrels  wantonly  raised  between  the 
two  governmeuts,  causing  the  two  most  powerful 
nations  of  Europe  to  rejoice  in  each  other*s  respec- 
tive misfortiuies.     Such   results  would  follow   an 
alteration  of  the  wine  duties  ;  the  only  difficulty 
exists  in  rendering  such  a  change  effective — but 
the  validity  of  the  plan  can  only  \ye  determiued 
by  experiment. 

The  great  extent  to  which  the  practice  of  mixing 
the  low-taxed  wines  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  with 
the  highly -taxed  wines  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Ma- 
deira, induced  ministers  to  propose  that  colonial  wine 
should  (after  1834)  be  placed  on  the  same  footing, 
with  respect  to  import  duties,  as  foreign  wine. 
This  measure,  so  much  at  variance  with  tliat 
'Mender  sympathy"  which  government  usually 
manifests  towards  vestetl  interests,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  mode  of  levying  the  wine 
duties,  would  eutirelv  condemn  tlie  cultivation  of 
*  2  V  2 
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the  vine  in  southern  Africa — would,  if  the  plan  of 
charging  ad  valorem  duties  were  adopted,  reach  all 
the  objects  sought  by  the  minister,  without  in- 
juring the  interest  of  the  Cape  wine  grower.* 

STAMP  DUTIES. 
Tax  on  deeds  and  law  instruments. — At  the  head 
of  these  duties  appears  the  impost  levied  on  deeds 
and  law  instruments,  from  which  a  large  but  per- 
nicious revenue  is  raised,  amounting  annually  to 
1,500,000/.     It  is  evident  that  a  tax  levied  on  a 

*  It  is  well  known,  that  the  greater  proportion  of  wines  im- 
prove  in  quality,  and  consequently  in  value,  more  rapidly  in 
bottles  than  in  casks.  A  great  advantage  would  hence  manifestly 
arise,  if  the  merchant  were  allowed  to  bottle  wines  in  bond.  At 
present  he  is  obliged  to  pay  the  duty — about  30/.  per  pipe — 
before  he  can  bottle  the  wine,  and  loses  all  the  interest  of  the 
money,  rent,  charges,  etc.  during  the  three,  four,  or  five  years  it 
remains  in  his  possession — which,  while  it  limits  his  own  active 
capita],  obliges  him  to  enhance  the  price  to  the  consumers.  But 
the  greatest  inconsistency  arising  firom  this  system  is  in  the  case 
of  bottled  wine  exported.  Bottled  wines  are  shipped  in  con- 
siderable quantities  to  the  colonies  and  for  ships*  use,  and  are — 
on  being  exported — entitled  to  the  drawback  of  duty.  Before 
this  drawback  is  allowed,  the  exporter  is  obliged  to  certify,  not 
only  that  the  duty  has  been  paid,  but  to  name  the  day  on  which 
it  was  paid ;  stating  also  the  ship  in  which  the  wine  was  im- 
ported, by  whom  the  wine  was  bonded,  etc.  etc.  Now  it  fre- 
quently happens,  that  wine  changes  hands  ten  times  between  the 
time  of  paying  the  duty  and  the  date  of  its  exportation,  and 
therefore  it  is  quite  impossible  that  the  exporter  can  know  any 
thing  about  such  particulars.  The  consequence  is,  that  exporters 
seldom  trouble  themselves  to  trace  the  facts,  but  insert  in  their 
certificate,  particulars  relative  to  any  package  of  wine  being  of  the 
same  description  which  has,  no  matter  when,  paid  the  import 
duty.  The  customs'  board,  unable  to  dispute  the  allegation, 
admit  the  certificate  to  be  true,  and  the  drawback  is  allowed — 
although,  without  any  intention  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
porter, the  wine  may  have  been  originally  smuggled.  If  the 
customs'  board  permitted  merchants  to  bottle  their  wines  in  bond, 
all  this  system  would  at  once  disappear,  and  wines  would  be  sent, 
under  the  eye  of  the  customs'  ofiicer,  on  board  the  ship,  without 
the  payment  of  either  duty  or  drawback.  Such  a  concession 
would  be  an  important  benefit  to  the  trade,  while  it  would,  in 
some  degree,  increase  the  value  of  property  invested  in  the  London 
and  St.  Catherine's  docks,  which  has  lately  become  so  much 
depreciated. 
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deed  for  the  conveyance  of  property  to  another, 
must  detract  from  the  value  of  that  property  to  the 
extent  of  the  tax  paid  :  hence  it  is  a  direct  tax  on 
property.  But  other  portions  of  this  head  of  reve- 
nue are  yet  more  objectionable — such  as  duties  on 
instruments  used  in  legal  proceedings,  in  all  actions 
of  tort.  To  tax  such  instruments  is  virtually  to 
sell  justice,  and  is  consequently  repugnant  to  those 
fundamental  principles  of  the  British  constitution, 
which,  in  all  legislative  changes,  should  never  lie 
departed  from.  But  merely  viewing  these  duties 
in  a  financial  point,  tliey  appear  fraught  with  the 
most  baneful  eileets  to  the  interest  of  the  state. 
Law  proceedings  are,  in  general,  cases  instituted 
against  those,  who,  deficient  in  meanSj  are  strug- 
gling against  the  competition  of  more  powerful 
capitalists  ;  and  who  are  thus  deficient  in  the 
power  of  observing  punctuality  in  their  pecuniary 
engagements.  To  such,  law  expenses — exclusive 
of  the  tax — are,  in  the  fullest  sense,  over  whelming^ 
and  seldom  fail  to  consign  the  party  against  whom 
they  are  levied  to  beggary  and  disgrace.  To  ag- 
gravate the  distress  resulting  from  '*  the  plundering 
Si/stem,'^  by  demanding  a  tax  from  the  unfortunate 
defendant,  is  opposed  to  every  sense  of  justice  and 
policy,  and  fixes  on  the  goveniment  the  ignoble 
character  of  an  accomplice  in  the  robbery,  and  of 
a  sharer  in  the  booty.  It  is  a  tax  of  the  most  per- 
nicious description,  tending  not  only  to  disarrange, 
but  to  destroy,  the  means  of  both  private  and 
public  income.  Some  counterpoise  to  the  loss  of 
revenue,  by  the  abolition  of  this  tax,  might  be 
profitably  sought  in  doubling  the  duty  on  law  cer- 
tificates :  this  source  of  supply  is  extremely  rich, 
and  the  high  duty  would  tend  to  keep  the  profes- 
sion more  select.* 

•  The  number  of  lawyers  practising  in  England  and  Wiiles  ia 
about  SJOO:  the  number,  including  Scotland  and  Ireland,  cannot 
he  less  than  I3,0CK).  They  are  chiefly  in  the  receipt  of  large 
incomes :  lOOJlDO/.  per  annum  might,  by  an  increase  of  this  tax^ 
be  added  to  \he  revenue  without  difRcultv, 
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Fv^e  insurances. — It  is  clear  that  the  sum  total 
paid  for  insurance  against  the  destruction  of  pro- 
perty by  fire,  must  surpass  the  sum  of  casual  losses. 
The  principle  of  mutual  insurance,  on  its  first  in- 
troduction so  wisely  encouraged  by  the  government, 
operates  beneficially,  by  preventing  the  sadden 
disarrangement  of  capital  :  it  enforces,  as  it  were,  a 
small  reserve  of  income,  as  a  counterpoise  against 
sudden  loss.  A  duty  of  little  less  than  150  per 
cent,  on  insurance,  is  to  tax  this  reserve  of  income 
— to  outweigh  the  fair  proportion  between  the 
premium  and  the  risk,  and  thus  to  discourage  a 
practice  so  provident  and  so  nationally  beneficial. 
Contrasting  the  amount  of  property  insured  with 
the  value  of  property  requiring  that  protection,  we 
shall  shew  how  far  the  duty  operates  in  discou- 
raging insurances  against  fire. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Lowe's  book,*  we  find  the 
value  of  dwelling-houses,  warehouses,  manufac- 
tories, goods  in  progress  of  manu&cture  or  on 
sale,  merchandise,  money,  household  furniture, 
jewellery,  plate,  machinery,  tools,  farming  stock, 
etc.,  in  fact  all  insurable  property  in  Great 
Britain,  valued,  in  1823,  at  .         .         .      £870,000,000 

To  which  add  fifteen  per  cent,  for  the  increase 
since  1823,  in  accordance  with  the  increase  of 
population 130,000,000 

Value  of  insurable  property  in  Great  Britain 
in  1833 1,000,000,000 

Value  of  property  insured  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  per  papers  laid  before  parliament, 
session  1831-2 233,000,000 

Value  of  property  uninsured  in  Great  Britain     £  767,000,000 

This  calculation  is  sufficiently  moderate,  and 
shews  that  the  property  insured  is  less  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  insurable  property  of  Great 
Britain.  The  fact  warrants  the  anticipation,  that 
a  reduction  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  fire  insurance 
tax  would  occasion  little  or  no  loss  to  the  revenue. 

*  Present  State  of  England. 
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Taxes  on  neirspapcrii,  ^x\ — So  much  has  beuii 
urged,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  against 
these  taxes — signirtcautly  termed  *Haxes  on  know- 
ledge/' that  we  can  advance  nothing  which  won  hi 
strengthen  the  arguments  adduced  for  their 
repeal.  It  is  now  two  years  since  a  kind  of 
promise  was  made  hy  ministers,  that  the  tax  on 
newspapers  should  be  reduced;  but  as  yet  noHiing 
lias  been  done,  and  the  government,  altliongh 
admitting  that  the  i»awer  of  maintenance  and 
the  means  of  enjoyment  must  he  essentially  in- 
fluenced by  the  state  and  stock  of  national  intel- 
ligence, seem  to  neglect  the  means  necessary  to  itii 
growth,  Mr,  Hume,  in  his  pamphlet  previously 
cited,  maintains  that  a  small  tax  on  the  transit  of 
newspapers  into  the  country,  and  tlie  extra  con- 
sumption of  paper  consecpient  on  the  abolition  of 
these  taxes,  would  fully  recompense  the  exchequer 
for  the  loss  of  revenue.  Such  an  arrangement 
would,  in  some  degree,  act  as  a  counterpoise,  but 
w^e  fear  not  to  the  extent  antieii>ated  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex. 

ASSESSED  TAXES. 

House  and  window  tax, — Direct  taxes  assessed 
on  property  in  proportion  to  its  valnCj  are  levied 
under  the  supposition  that  possessors  have  a  re- 
lative means  of  contributing  to  the  revenues  of  the 
state.  This,  in  most  cases,  may  he  a  fair  pre- 
sumption witli  regard  to  freehold  estates  occupied 
I>y  freeholders,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  by  no 
means  reasonable  to  judge  of  the  competency  of  a 
tenant  by  the  size  of  his  dwelling.  Large  pre- 
mises are  often  required  for  business  purposes,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  profits  on  trade  are  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  tJie  buihiing  in  which  it  is 
carried  on,  and  thus  the  principle  tui  which  the 
tax  is  levied  is  fallacious.  It  sometimes  occurs 
in  cases  of  insolvency,  where  the  premises  anil  the 
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entire  stock  of  the  insolvent  are  surrendered  into  the 
hands  of  creditors,  that  the  tax-gatherer  enters 
with  his  warrant  and  sells  the  property  to  answer 
the  claim.  Is  it  fair  in  such  a  case  so  to  aggravate 
the  loss  of  commercial  capital  ?  It  is  in  this  case 
an  arbitrary  demand,  not  on  a  growing  income, 
but  on  an  already  reduced  capital.  Man  likes 
to  part  with  property  only  in  order  to  enjoy ; 
he  pays  his  debts  from  a  principle  of  duty,  and  tne 
generality  of  men  do  not  pay  them  without  a 
degree  of  repugnance.  The  debt  which  is  most 
irksome  to  pay  is  a  direct  tax,  because  the  value 
received  for  it  is  by  most  people  little  appreciated  ; 
by  attaching  the  impost  to  an  s^eeable  consump- 
tion, confounding  it  with  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity, and  rendering  the  payment  voluntary,  it 
in  some  degree  escapes  observation;  it  is  then  paid 
for  an  enjoyment,  and  contributed  with  pleasure. 

Thus  the  collection  of  2,500,000/.  as  a  direct  tax 
on  dwellings,  has,  during  the  last  two  years,  occa- 
sioned a  kind  of  revolutionary  resistance,  while  the 
contribution  of  four  times  the  amount  on  wines  and 
spirits  has  been  made  without  a  murmur.  During 
the  struggle  for  the  Reform  Bill,  the  liberal  party 
in  power  were  vigorously  supported  by  the  middle 
classes,  on  whom  these  taxes  chiefly  press,  and  mi- 
nisters contracted  a  kind  of  obligation  to  repeal  these 
im  posts  (or  so  a  large  body  of  the  people  considered) : 
disappointment  was  consequently  strongly  manifest- 
ed when  the  repeal  was  refused  or  deferred.  Since 
the  abolition  of  the  house  tax,  as  a  sort  of  com- 
promise with  the  public,  there  only  remains  about 
1,300,000/.  of  these  taxes  to  surrender.  Some 
counterpoise  to  the  loss  of  revenue,  by  the  repeal 
of  the  window  tax,  would  be  found  by  a  moderate 
increase  of  duty  on  other  branches  of  the  assessed 
taxes,  such  as  on  male  servants  above  a  certain 
age,  armorial  bearings,  race  horses,  licenses  to  kill 
ganu»,  &c. 
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Protecting  duties.— We  shall  not  enter  into  any 
kiigtheiied  discussion  to  shew  the  impolicy  of  what 
are  termed  protecting  duties.  The  advantages  of 
unrestrained  international  commerce  have  been 
already  spoken  of  in  our  chapter  on  the  corn  laws, 
and  the  irrationality  of  imposing  any  duties  on 
articles  of  import,  with  the  sole  view  of  protecting 
any  special  interest,  are  admitted  by  the  great 
uiajority  of  our  legislators.  But  although  the 
plan  of  attempting  to  holster  up  any  particular 
branch  of  industry,  by  restrictions  against  foreign 
competition,  is  to  he  deprecated,  yet  it  is  a  matter 
of  great  practical  difhcultv  to  eradicate  a  deeply 
routed  protective  system,  \Vhere  large  capitals  are 
engaged,  and  great  interests  have  adapted  them- 
selves to  certain  channels  of  trade,  the  cause  of 
vested  interest  maintains  its  right  and  influence  iu 
forbidding  sudden  changes.  Political  economists, 
when  denouncing  a  protective  system,  are  too 
prone  to  generalize  and  draw  conclusions  founded 
on  a  kind  of  universal  reasoning,  without  heeding 
particular  circumstances.  In  some  branches  of 
Britisli  manufacture,  the.  sudden  repeal  of  all 
restrictions  on  foreign  competition  would  effect  so 
sudden  a  dejireciation  of  capital,  and  means  of 
present  employment,  that  a  greater  national  injury 
would  fie  inflicted  than  by  the  temporary  continu- 
ance of  high  prices  to  the  consumer. 

In  the  silk  trade,  tlirouster  mills  have  been 
established  and  extensive  capitals  invested,  under 
the  implied  promise  that  foreign  importations 
would  be  restricted  by  a  duty  of  twenty-five  per 
cent.  This  branch  of  commerce,  perhaps,  more 
naturallv  belongs  to  a  neighbouring  country,  and 
it  woohl  have  been  wiser  policy  to  have  allowed 
the  trade  to  take  its  own  course  than  offer  induce- 
ments to  cajiitalists  to  canbark  in  it ;  but  as  that 
policy  has  not  I)eeu  ado])ted,  the  protection  cannot 
with  advantage  be  abruptly  withdrawn.     The  ini- 
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policy  of  the  )3rohibitiou  on  the  importation  of 
niaiuifactures  is  still  more  forcibly  felt  iu  France, 
and  the  impossibility  of  renderiog  it  effective  is 
shewn  by  the  late  ioforniation  transmitted  by  Dr. 
Bowring  to  the  British  government.  The  vigilant 
efforts  of  the  French  government  to  restrain  smug- 
gling have  completely  failed.  Their  system  of 
octroi  (town  g ranis  or  duties),  which  subjects 
merchandise  passing  through  towns  to  a  strict 
search,  both  at  its  ingress  and  egress,  is  ineffectual. 
The  report  of  the  French  directeur  prhwipal  des 
Douans^  to  the  minister  of  finance,  says  **  that 
English  bobbin -net  to  the  value  of  400,000/.,  is 
annually,  notwithstanding  the  most  vigorous  efforts 
to  prevent  it, — smuggled  into  France  ;  that  the 
quantity  of  cotton  twist,  and  other  British  manu- 
factures clandestinely  imported  is  immense,  and 
that  the  fraodulent  introduction  of  contraband 
articles  into  France  is,  to  use  his  own  words. 
'*  vrahnent  effrmjanie,''  We  invite  attention  to 
the  subjoined  note,  illustrative  of  one  of  the  most 
curious  devices  to  carry  on  a  smuggling  trade  that 
ever  came  to  public  view,*     So  convinced  are  the 

*  The  report  of  the  director  of  the  Custom  House,  to  the 
minister  of  finaiicei  mi  the  subject  of  the  fraudulent  introduction 
of  contraband  articles,  says,  **  That  since  tlie  suppression  of 
smugf^ling  hy  horses,  in  1825,  dogs  have  been  extensively  em 
ployed  in  the  traliic.  The  first  attempts  of  the  kind  were  made 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valenciennes  ;  aftervvards  they  spread  to 
Dunkirk  and  Charleville;  subsequently  they  extended  to  Thion 
ville  and  Strasbiirg,  and  in  182B,  the'  system  has  also  been 
adopted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bes  m^on.  The  contraband 
articles  are  chiefly  tobacco  and  nmniiiactured  articles.  It  is 
estimated  that,  in  1823,  1>M),000  kilh^tTrammcs  of  goods  were 
thus  introduced  into  France;  in  I8"2*3,  the  quantity  reached 
187,/>15;  and  in  182(>,  210,000  killograiumes ;  this  calculation 
supposes  2  J  killogjammes  to  be  carriedi  pro  rat^  per  dog,  and 
the  number  of  dogs  killed  to  he  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  twenty 
in  some  districts,  in  others  one  to  ten.  The  dogs,  which  are  of  a 
large  size,  arc  condueted  over  tlic  frontier  lines  in  packs  ;  they 
are  kept  without  food  for  many  hours,  beaten,  and  tormented 
and  iu  the  early  part  of  the  night  laden  with  contrahand  articles 
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French  government  of  the  incfl'ectual  character  of 
a  prohibitory  system,  that  since  the  memorable 
*•' petition  et  mnuoire  if  appui^'*  from  the  laiHllords 
and  merchants  of  La  Giroude,  presented  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1828,  the  disposition  to 
rescind  it  has  been  rapidly  growing,  and  the 
laudable  efforts  of  Baron  Louis  have  not  failed 
to  niterest  the  government,  and  especially  M. 
Thiers,  whose  splendid  talents  and  liberal  views 
shine  so  conspicuously  in  that  administration  of 
wliieh  he  forms  a  part,  in  the  endeavour  to  re- 
concile private  interests  to  a  change  of  system* 
Already  has  the  government  commenced  this 
change,  by  effacing  from  the  statute  l)ook  the 
law  which  so  long  proliibited  the  exportation  of 
raw  silk,  Prussia,  in  her  attempt  to  retaliate  on 
British  interests  for  the  impolitic  restrictions 
against  the  importation  of  her  corn  and  timber, 
has  yet  to  leani  the  inefticacy  of  the  plans  of  the 
new  German  anti-commercial  confederacy  to  pre- 
vent the  introduciion  of  contraband  merchandise 
into  her  territories.  Tlie  United  States  of  America, 
by  the  late  alteration  of  its  tariff,  retreats  from  tlie 
commercial  contest,  and  invites  an  extended 
commerce  with  (ireat  Britain  on  terms  of  re- 
ciprocity. Such  evidences  of  the  impossibility  of 
levying  high  duties  on  the  importation  of  articles 

and  turned  out,  when  they  run  with  great  speed  in  a  direct  line 
to  their  homest  which  are  usually  fittuatcd  about  three  leagues 
from  the  frontier  lines,  seldom  foiling  to  bring  their  masters  a 
valuable  load  of  bobbin-net,  twist,  tobacco,  or  other  contraband 
merchandise*  Oji  their  arrival,  they  are  well  fed  and  kindly 
treated,  antl  thus  encouraged  in  this  ingenious  practice.  The 
training  i&  so  severe  that  they  frequently  go  mad  through  cniel 
treatment,  and  the  ferocity  of  the  dogs  is  so  great,  that  they 
arc  often  known  to  attack  custom  house  officers,  or  other 
persons,  who  attempt  to  oppose  their  progress ;  they  have  been 
frequently  captured  with  loatls  valuing  (iOO,  800,  and  sometimes 
1,200/cj,,  25/.,  33/.,  G2L:  great  complaints  are  made  of  the 
injury  done  to  the  fanners  by  the  dogs  parsing  over  the  count^)^ 
— See  ihe  Report;  or  M*'C%Uoch'»  Dictwnaty^  article  ^^'ma^ijlin^. 
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of  foreign  manufacture,  strongly  dictate  the  policy 
of  returning  gradually  to  that  freedom  of  inter- 
national commerce,  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation  and  the  expansion  of 
public  and  private  income. 

We  here  close  our  review  of  the  British  taxation ; 
and  proceed  in  the  third  section  to  investigate  the 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  minister  to 
effect  the  diminution  or  repeal  of  those  taxes  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  shew  are  opposed  to  sound 
principles  of  taxation 
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REFORM. 

Nothing  could  be  more  fallacious  in  reasoning 
than  to  denounce  the  present  plan  of  British 
taxation,  unless  the  means  were  possessed  of  sub- 
stitutinf^  a  reformed,  or  in  the  simple  sense  of  the 
word,  an  ini})rove(l  plan.  The  inviolability  of  public 
credit  must  be  preserved,  and  the  government  of 
the  state  upheld  on  an  efficient  scale,  however 
great  the  pecuniary  sacrifice.  If  it  were  impos- 
sible to  provide  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
state  without  the  retention  of  those  taxes,  which  in 
an  especial  degree  impair  the  national  power  and 
resources,  we  should  at  once,  according  with  the 
old  proverb,  ^'  necessitas  non  hahet  legeniy''  repudiate 
any  disposition  to  relinquish  them  ;  but  if  it  can 
be  shewn  that  we  possess  the  means  of  even  a 
partial  return  to  a  better  system,  thus  improving 
the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
without  impairing  the  means  of  the  government 
none  would  object  to  their  practical  application. 
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No  individuaL  whetlier  lie  belong  to  the  legis- 
lative coimcil  or  notj  nay,  whether  he  be  in  or  out 
of  office,  can  on  any  solid  grounds  determine  the 
propriety  of  all  the  general  and  particular  items  of 
government  expenditure.  We  shall  not,  therefore, 
presume  to  decipher  such  a  problem  ;  but  in  no- 
ticing some  items  of  disbursement,  which  must  in 
natura  ra^mn  cease,  confine  ourselves  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  expenditure  consequent  on  the  already 
adopted  measures  uf  the  government,  and  on  a 
change  of  system  in  the  collection  and  manage- 
ment of  the  revenue. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  detailed  estimate 
of  the  loss  to  the  exchequer  on  the  abolition  or 
reduction  of  the  duties  recommended.  From  a 
calculation  before  ns,  tlie  total  amount  of  duties  to 
he  repealed  or  reduced  in  the  plan  proposed,  is 
about  7,500,OUO/.  ;  taking  the  absolute  loss  to  the 
exchequer  at  two-thirds,  we  shall  call  it  in  round 
numbers,  5,000,000/.  ;  such  a  sum  couhl  not  be 
spared,  and  the  difficulty  consists  in  providing  a 
substitute. 

We  propose  to  seek  a  compensation — 1st.,  In  the 
abolition  of  bounties;  2nd.,  reduction  of  public 
expenditure,  chiefly  in  the  collection  of  the  reve- 
nue and  the  cliarge  for  ineffective  services ;  3dly, 
by  a  subsidiary  tax  ;  and  4thly,  the  expansion 
of  national  income,  and  the  consequent  increased 
productiveness  of  taxes. 

THE  ABOLITION  OF  BOUNTIES. 

We  need  not  enter  on  a  lengthened  discussion, 
to  shew  the  utter  impolicy  of  granting  bounties  for 
the  importation,  exportation,  or  production  of  com- 
modities* To  suppose  that  a  bounty  on  the  expor- 
tation of  goods,  which  could  not  be  produced  or 
exported  without  it,  can  be  beneficial,  is  just  as 
reasonable  as  to  suppose  that  a  manufacturer  can 
gain  by  selling  his  commodities  cheaper  than  he 
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can  make  them.     The  bounty  in  this  case  taxes 
other  branches  of  industry  to  raise  the  price  of  the 
article  to  the  home  consumer,  and  to  depress  it  to 
the  foreigner,  and  thus  the  nation  is  doubly  a  loser. 
Bounties  to  encourage  any  enterprise,  such  as  the 
Scotch  fisheries,  diminishes  the  price  to  the  pur- 
chaser, pari  passu,  with  the  ratio  of  bounty  paid,  fl 
and  are  lience  a  portion  of  the  sale  price  of  the 
commodity^     Bounties  on  the  importation  of  mer- 
chandise have  precisely  the  same  effect,   and  all  fl 
the  expenses  of  collecting  taxes  with  the  one  hand, 
and   diMributing  them  on   the  other,   are   useless 
and  lost  to  the  nation,  while  the  persons  employed 
to  effect  tlie  operation  are  retained  as  consumers,  h 
wIhj  would  be  otherwise  producers.  | 

In  the  year  1831,  the  bounties  formerly  paid  on 
the  exportation  of  Scotch  linen  ceased,  and  the  Par- 
liamentary return  of  money  distributed  as  bountiesin 
1H33,  is  much  under  the  sum  paid  in  former  years* 
The  account  for  1833  Stands  thus  :• — 


BmiiUies   for  prDmoting   fisheries,   linens    manu-         £^ 
facturi's,  &'C 79,528 

To  which  may  be  added— 

Bounties  for  the  growtli  of  liemp  in  Scotlatid   ,     ,         2,000 
DiUo  on  the  exportation  of  British  refined  sugar        1 16,000 

Total £l»9,528 


I 


Jioiinties   for    the   nicmtmgemeni   of  the    Scotch 
fsheries  ami  ihv  ijrowth  of  hemp, — In  reference  to     , 
the  Ijounties  paid  on  account  of  Scotch   fisheries,  fl 
we  shall   merely   remark,   that  if  the   produce   is" 
more  valuable  than  the  sacrifice  in  procuring'  the 
Hsli,   enconragement  would  be  found  in  the  open 
market^  without  obliging  or  forcing  the  people  to 
pay  a  portion  of  the  price  by  a  compulsory  tax  ;   if 
tl»e  cost  of  procuring  the  produce  is  superior  to  the 
N'alue   of  itj   then   it  is  clearly  prejudicial   to   the 
common-weal  to  continue  the  trade,    tmt  as   tlie 
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price  of  the  article  is  governed  by  competition,  it 
is*  sold  to  the  consumer  on  terms  just  minus  the 
bouuty,  and  hence  the  premium  can  be  of  no 
avail  to  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  benefit.  The 
same  reasoning  applies  to  the  bounty  paid  on  the 
growth  of  hemp  :  if  Scotland  can  produce  better 
or  cheaper  hemp  than  Russia,  there  is  clearly  no 
need  of  bounty  to  stimulate  its  production,  the 
open  market  offering  the  premium  required  ;  but 
if  hemp  can  be  imported  from  Russia  cheaper  than 
it  can  be  grown  in  Scotland,  then  the  home  culti- 
vation must  clearly  impoverish  the  community. 

Sugarhmmties, — ^The  bounty  payable  on  the  expor- 
tation of  refined  sugar  does  not  figure  in  the  finance 
accounts  :  it  is  so  interwoven  with  the  drawback  of 
duty,  that  those  who  are  not  practkaUy  conversant 
with  the  subject  are  quite  unable  to  determine  its 
extent*  Various  estimates  have  appeared  on  the 
subject;  none  of  which,  except  those  of  Dr.  Ure,  as 
far  as  we  have  seen,  appear  to  be  founded  on  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Sir  Henry 
Parncll  supposes  the  bounty  to  be  about  S.s,  per 
cwt.*  Mr.  Powlett  Thomson  stated  in  parliament, 
that  a  manufacturer  had  shewn  him  documents 
which  proved  the  bonnty  to  be  4a\  lOr/.  per  cwt. 
Some  of  the  calculations  of  the  learned  and  scientific 
Dr.  Ure  make  it  five  and  six  shillings  per  cwt.f 
Tlius,astlie  subjectappearsto  be  so  little  understood, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  elucidate  it  in  its  proper  form. 

First,  we  shall  note  the  ratio  of  duty  payable  on 
the  raw  material,  and  the  rates  of  drawback  al- 
lowed on  the  exportation  of  the  manufactured 
article. 


*  Iti  the  first  edition  of  **  Financial  Reform,"  p.  134; — in  the 
fourth  edition  the  Hon,  Buronet  seems  to  estimate  it  at  5*,  Grf* 

per  cwt, 

f  Dr.  Ure,  in  his  late  experiments,  obtained  pradticts  of  63, 
fi7,  72,  and  841b8.  of  refined,  from  112ib»^  of  raw  sugar;  hi* 
estimates  of  the  rate  of  bounty  are  consequently  various. 
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Import    duty    payable    on  Drawback  allowed  on  the  ex- 
West    India    or     Mauritia  portation   of  Britbh    refined 

,     ,  sugar,  per  cwt. 

British  plantation  sugar,  per  ^      ^ 

cwt.    .         .         .  24«.  Od.     ^Double  refined  sugar  43     2^ 

Single  ditto  ditto     .  36     9|^ 

Bastard         ditto     .  24     0 
Molasses      .      .       .         nil. 

The  bounty  is  included  in  these  rates  of  draw- 
back, which  are  calculated  on  the  presumed  quantity 
of  refined  sugar  yielded  by  a  cwt.  or  given  quantity 
of  the  raw  material.  Now  as  there  never  were, 
nor  ever  will  be,  any  two  objects  produced  precisely 
similar  to  each  other,  so  there  never  can  be  any 
two  samples  of  raw  sugar  precisely  similar  in 
quality  ;  and  as  the  quantity  of  refined  sugar  made 
from  a  given  quantity  of  raw  material  strictly  de- 
pends on  the  quxility  of  both,  so  the  quantity  yielded 
incessantly  varies.  This  variation  is  very  con- 
siderable— the  low  soft  sugars  of  the  Mauritius, 
Berbice,  of  some  parts  of  Demerara,  and  Trinidad, 
do  not  produce  above  fifty-six  pounds  of  the  lowest 
quality  of  refined  sugar  to  112  pounds  of  the  raw 
material,  or  fifty  per  cent.  ;  while  the  best  descrip- 

*  The  quality  of  single-refined  sugar  is  not  regulated  by  any 
certain  standard  :  on  its  exportation  it  is  declared  by  the  exporters 
to  be  duly  refinedf  and  if  the  revenue  objects  to  allow  the  draw- 
back on  the  score  of  inferiority  of  quality,  samples  are  referred  to 
a  committee  of  the  trade,  on  whose  award  the  commissioners  of 
the  customs  abide.  Double-refined  sugar  is  determined  by  a 
certain  standard,  and  as  a  claim  for  the  drawback  is  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  that  it  has  twice  passed  through  the  process  of 
refining,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  small  quantities  of  double- 
refined  sugar  exported  have  been  in  reality  twice  refined  ;  but  as 
regards  the  home  trade,  the  term  double  refined  does  not  mean 
that  the  sugar  so  called  is  actually  so.  Manufacturers  diflTer  in 
their  mode  of  work  :  some  use  the  hydraulic  press,  by  which  the 
impure  syrup  is  expelled  from  the  sugar  ;  others  prepare  the 
sugar  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  a  fine  article  by  a  process 
called  melting,  by  which  process  the  low  syrups  are  separated 
from  the  more  saccharine  parts.  Sugar  thus  prepared  and  worked 
with  single-refined  sugar,  or  the  syrup  of  single-refined  sugar, 
will  generally  suffice  to  make  double-refined  sugar  equal  to  the 
standard.  Bastard  sugar  is  made  from  the  low  syrup,  which  drains 
from  single-refined  sugar  during  the  process  of  manufacture. 
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tiotis  of  Jamaica,  St*  Vincent's,  Montsorrat,  and 
Dominica  sugars  produce  seveuty-tbur  to  seventy- 
six  pounds,  and  in  some  instances  even  eighty 
pounds  to  the  hundred  weight,  the  quality  of  the 
refined  material  lieing  the  same,  or  nearly  so. 

We  may  likewise  remark  that  other  causes — 
such  as  a  deficiency  of  skill  in  the  process  of  eliul- 
lition,  or  even  in  tempering  the  floors — will  cause 
the  quantity  pro  rata  to  vary  :  if  the  ehullition  of 
tlie  syrup  is  carried  too  high,  the  quantliij  will 
increase  and  the  quality  deteriorate  :  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  ebullition  is  too  low,  the  quantity 
will  be  diminished,  and  the  quality,  in  some 
eases,  improved** 

Thus,  with  all  these  conditions  and  casualties 
attached  to  the  process  of  refining  sugar,  it  must 
l>e  tolerably  evident  to  our  readers,  that  tlif  only 
means  of  correctly  ascertaining  the  pro  rata  pro- 
duction of  refined  to  raw^  sugar  is  by  balancing  the 
total  quantity  of  n^fined  sugar  made  in  a  sugar  house 
against  the  quantity  of  raw  sugar  w*orked,  taking 
an  average  of  several  years'  work  in  a  house  fol- 

•  Skill  in  lioiliiig  the  syrup  is  of  the  utraoat  importance  in 
sugar  refining,  and  ts  only  to  be  acquired  by  long  practice,  assisted 
by  good  judgment.  The  necessary  degree  of  ebuHition  depends 
on  the  quaUty  of  d^c  material  under  process ;  if  it  is  of  fine  quality, 
the  ebullition  must  be  less,  or  the  proof  light :  if  of  inferior 
quality,  the  ehullition  must  be  stronger.  The  point  required  is 
dctennincd  by  the  boiler  dipping  the  proof  stick  in  the  boiling 
syrup  (being  at  about  350  degrees  of  temperature),  drawing 
it  out  quicklvt  and  immediately  taking  a  small  portion  of  the  hot 
syrup  adhering  to  the  stick  on  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand ;  then 
turning  to  the  proof  box — ^whicb  is  usually  a  sort  of  three-sided 
wooden  cose  containing  alighted  candle — he  touches  the  hot  syrup 
on  his  thunih  \%ith  the  point  of  his  fore  finger,  and  by  drawing  out 
the  thread  (a  small  column  of  syrup),  determines  by  the  degree 
of  consistency  the  syrup  has  attained  whether  it  is  sufticicntly 
boiled.  The  pan  man,  and  usually  one  or  two  other  workmen, 
during  the  time  the  hoikr  is  trying,  or  tjiking  the  proof,  stand 
close  to  the  pan,  with  ladles  and  basins  rejuly  to  discharge  the  con- 
tcntii  of  it ;  and  if  the  boiler  says  **  fnou<fh"  or  **  proof"  the  syrup 
is  discharged  from  the  pan  into  the  cooler  with  idl  possible  expe- 
dition. 
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lowing  a  regular  system  of  manufacture.  The 
tradcy  from  experience,  know  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy what  this  average  is,  and  we  believe  it  will 
be  admitted  by  those  who  understand  the  subject 
to  be  as  follows  :  — 

Produce  of  1 1 2  lbs.  of  raw  sugar  of  fair  average  quality,  supposing 
it  be  manufactured  into  single-refined  sugar  of  low  quality  on 
the  old  system. 

Refined  sugar.       Bastard 

or  lump.  sugar.  Treacle.  Waste.  Total. 

66         +         24         +  18         +         4        =  112* 

This  point  explained— we  hope  as  clearly  as  the 
subject  will  admit  of — the  extent  of  the  bounty 
will  be  very  easily  shewn  :  thus — 

Quantity  produced     Rate  of  diawback  Actual  money 

Quality  of       from  112  lbs.  of      paid  on  exportation,  paid  as 

the  sugar.  raw  sugar.  per  cwt  drawback. 

£.    *.      d,  s.        tL 

Single  refined     .66      .     .       1   16     9f      .  .       21      7| 

Bastards        .     .     24      .     .       1     4     0        .  .         5      o| 

Treacle  .     .      18      .     .  nil.  .  .  nil. 


108         Drawback  of  duty       .       26     8| 
Waste      .      4         Duty  paid  on  112  lbs. 

of  raw  sugar       .      .       24      0 


112 


Net  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  sugar,  per  cwt.     .  2      8  J+ 

This  supposes  the  whole  of  the  produce  to  be 
exported^  but  as  the  exports  of  refined  or  lump 
sugar  usually  surpass  the  proportional  quantity  of 
bastard  sugar  and  molasses  exported,  the  actual 
bounty  is,  in  some  years,  more  considerable.  If, 
for  instance,  the  export  were  entirely  of  refined  or 
lump  sugar,  the  duty  which  remains  charged  on 
the  bastard  sugar  and  treacle  weighing  421  bs.   is 

•  The  relative  quantities  of  treacle  and  bastard  depend  on  the 
state  in  which  the  latter  is  turned  out  of  the  moulds.  Dr.  Ure 
who  used  the  doomed  pan,  found  less  bastard  than  our  estimate : 
our  calculation  supposes  the  open  pan  to  be  used,  and  tbe  bastard 
sugar  sold  in  the  ordinary  unclayed  state. 

f  There  being  scarcely  any  double-refined  sugar  exported  we 
have  formed  the  above  table  supposing  the  raw  sugar  to  be  singly 
refined.  A  small  quantity  of  double-refined  sugar  is  shipped  to 
India  as  stores,  and  some  little  is  exported  to  various  British 
colonies. 
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only  Qs.  4id^  ;  wliile  the  duty  charged  on  it  when 
incorponited  with  the  raw  sugar,  is  9s.  The  bas- 
tard sugar  and  molasses  may»  however,  be  consi- 
dered the  low  impure  particles  of  the  raw  sugar, 
and  ought  not  therefore  to  remain  charged  with 
the  full  proportion  of  duty.  The  bounty  may, 
therefore,  be  fairly  considered  to  be  as  we  have 
stated  it  (2.^*  Bhd,  per  cwt.)  —Thus,  having  shewn 
the  ratio  of  the  drawback,  we  have  only  to  ascer- 
tain t!ie  quantity  of  sugar  refined  for  exportation, 
to  demonstrate  the  loss  sustained  by  the  British 
exchequer  under  the  head  of  sugar  bounties. 

The  following  extract  from  an  official  document 
laid  before  parliament  in  1832,  will  sliew  the 
relative  quantities  of  British  plantation  and  foreign 
sugar  delivered  for  exportation  and  home  con- 
sumptiun  during  the  years  1828,  1829,  and  1830^ — 


Deliveries  of  Haw  Sugar  firom  Ports 

For  Kxfiorlatioo«                         | 

For  Home  Ctmiuniptioa*       | 

1828. 

1829.  [  1830. 

1828.      1 

J  829. 

1830. 

BKtlsh  Plantaiitin  . 
Mauritius      .     *     . 
Bengal    .     ,     .     .  i 
SiaiEi.  CUina,  Ma-  } 

iii)ta«  &C.  .     .      i 
HaviDciah    .     .    * 
Brad]      .... 
Mo  lapses  i*qudl  to  } 

bastard     *     ,       { 

Tons, 
2,530 
5.900 
2JQ0 

1.200 

3,050 

3.770 

Tons. 

810 

2.620 

2.810 

2,000 

3.0O0 
5.000 

60 

Tont. 
1.485 
2  930 
1,855 

2,835 

4.450 
2.995 

Ton«. 
19UO05 
12.100 
4,870 

Tons. 
182,3.50  ' 
12,020 
6,060! 

150 

10 
ISO 

9,350 

Toiw. 
190  040 
20.240 
8,62ii 

85 

3O0 
1,150 

8.030 

75 
10,360 

Totals    .    . 

18,550 

16.300  16  560 

218,410 
I   43.630 

210,090 
41,420 

229,270 
50.000 

Deduct  export  of^ 
refined  B\i%tT  re-  | 
dured  into  law     i 

Ditto  of  bast j<rd*     . 

38.830 

IJOO 

40,420  47,650 
1,0001  2.350 

Atftual    cousu motion,    includifif;    baitanli  J  p^  goQ      168  670 
made  from  mola&sei     .*.-..     i        '          1         ' 

179.270 

The  table,  ut  mpra,  shews  that  the  annnal  quan- 
tity of  raw  sugar  refined  for  exportation,  on  the 
average  of  three  years  ending  January  1831 »  is 
43,983  tons  ;  which  at  a  bounty  of  2/.  145.  2d.  per 
ton,  or  2^.  8irf.  per  cwt,,  annually  subtracts 
115,968/.  from  the  British  exchequer. 

2  Q  2 
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Let  as  inquire  for  whose  benefit  tlie  community 
is  thus  annually  taxed  116,000/,  per  annum, — 
The  object  of  the  bounty  is  to  benefit  the  sugar 
grower,  and  to  increase  the  price  of  sugar  25.  8irf. 
per  cwt,,  not  merely  on  the  quantity  exported,  but^ 
on  tlie  whole  quantity  of  sugar  brought  to  the 
British  market  by  tlie  West  India  interest.  If  it 
produces  this  effect,  the  people  are  not  merely! 
annually  taxed  116,000/.  on  this  account,  hut] 
2/.  I4s,  2d,  per  ton  on  229,270  tons ;  being  no  less 
tlian  620,941/.  If  this  be  not  the  operation  of  the 
tax,  the  bounty  is  ineffective  for  its  legitimate  ob- 
ject, and  the  sum  of  116,000/.  benefits  some  other 
interest  not  contemplated  by  the  legislature. 
Happily  the  bounty  paid  is,  as  we  shall  presentlv 
shew%  inoperative  to  the  extent  intended,  and 
the  only  loss  to  the  British  people  on  this  ac- 
count is  116,000/,  per  annum,  paid  not  to  the 
West  India  mercliant— not  to  the  British  manu- 
facturer— but  to  the  German  and  Italian  con- 
sumers. 

We  propose  first  to  examine  the  operation  of 
this  bounty  as  regards  the  manufacturer;  we  shall, 
however,  in  limme,  refer  to  tlie  effect  of  the  partial 
reduction  of  bounty  in  the  year  1824.  Up  to  that 
period  the  duty  payable  on  raw  sugar  was  305.  per 
cwt.  when  the  current  price  was  upwards  of  49$. 
jjer  cwt.,  and  27*.  per  cwt.  when  the  price  was 
under  47^.  per  cwt.  ;*  at  the  time  these  duties  were 
fixed,  the  price  being  usually  above  495.  per  cwt., 
the  drawback  was  calculated  on  that  rate  of  duty, 
and  46s.  per  cwt.  w^as  allowed  on  the  exportation 
of  refined  sugar.  After  1819,  prices  declined,  and 
seldom  reached  47*'.  per  cwt,  ;  thus  the  duty  di- 
minished ten  per  cent,  after  1819,  but  no  altera- 
tion was  made  in  the  rate  of  drawback  until  1824,' 

•  In  bond, — The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  were,  hy  the  Act  ^ 
180(>,  imposing  a  duty  of  30.?,  per  cwt.,  empowered  to  remit  U 
\wT  cwt.  when  the  price  was  under  49** ;  2^.  when  duder  M§,} 
uiid  3j(.  when  under  475. 
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when  111  conformity  of  what  may  then  he  tenned 
tlie  permanent  rate  of  ddity^  27a\,  the  drawhack 
was  reduced  from  4 65.  to  4ls.  4id.,  or  ten  per  cent. : 
thus  from  1819  to  1824  tlie  hounty  w^as  4^,  7 id, 
per  cwt,  more  than  it  has  been  since  that  date. 

Now  during  the  operation  of  the  high  bonnty, 
the  official  value  of  refined  sugar  exported,  w^as,  in 
1822,  078,495/,;  in  1823,  88(V)17/.;  and  in  1824, 
748,305L  ;  being  an  annual  average  for  the  three 
years  ending  1824j  of  771,272/.  ;  and  during  tlie 
operation  of  the  reduced  bounty,  the  official  value 
of  refined  sugar  exported  was  in  1828,  1,1 17,32J)/. ; 
in  1829,  1,229,503/.  ;  and  in  1830,  1,294,773/.  ; 
being  an  annual  average  of  1,213,868/,  ;  shewing 
an  important  increase  in  the  exportation,  despite  a 
large  diminution  of  bounty  :  thus  the  dimifiutiou 
of  bounty  has  not  tended  to  diminish  the  exjiorta- 
tion  of  refined  sugar.  That  the  export  trade  of 
refined  sugar  has,  since  the  peace,  suffered  most 
materially,  we  are  fully  aware  ;  but  from  causes 
totally  unconnected  with  the  rates  of  bounty 
granted.  The  official  value  of  refined  sugar  ex- 
ported in  1814,  was  3,091,053/.  ;  and  in  1815, 
2,813,419/.;  while,  as  we  have  seen,  the  official 
value  of  the  quantity  exported  was,  for  the  three 
years  ending  1824,  only  771,000/.;  and  for  the 
three  years  ending  1830,  1,213,868/. 

To  shew  the  etfect  of  this  diminution  of  trade, 
we  may  observe,  that  at  the  peace,  the  ckf/  of 
London  contained  about  thirty  sugar  refining 
houses  at  work  ;  at  the  present  day  (1833),  there  is 
but  one*  In  the  eastern  suburbs  of  the  metropolis, 
the  part  distinguished  for  this  branch  of  trade,  the 
number  of  houses  at  work  at  the  present  day  (64) 
does  not  exceed  half  the  number  in  1814  and 
1815,  We  lately  saw  an  account,  which  says, 
that  in  1815  there  were  in  London  and  its  suburbs 
226  pans  at  work  — this  number  is  now  reduced  to 
about  110— in  1822,  1823,  and  1824  the  number 
must  have  been  less.    This  arises  from  no  deficiency 
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in  the  home  demand,  but  from  the  decline  of  the 
export  trade,  arising  from  the  severe  competition  to 
which  the  manufacturer  is  exposed  inforeign  markets. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  shew  the  real  cause  of  the 
decline  of  the  export  trade.     During  the  war,  our 
export  of  refined  sugar  was  (with  temporary  inter- 
ruption, consequent  on  the  anti-commercial  de- 
crees of  Buonaparte),  toHambro',  Bremen,  Lubeck, 
Koningsberg,  and  St.  Petersburg  in  the   north  ; 
Genoa,  Trieste,  and  Leghorn  in  the  south.     In 
Russia,  the  consumption  of  sugar  is  chiefly  limited 
to  the  finer  descriptions ;  and  as  that  country  could 
obtain  no  supply  of  the  raw  material  direct  from  the 
West  Indies  in  time  of  war,  she  was  incapable  of 
manufacturing  sugar  for  her  own  consumption : 
hence  the  exportation  of  double-refined  sugar  from 
Great  Britain  to  Russia  was  very  extensive.       But 
at  the  peace  the  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
Brazils,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Surinam,  &c.,  became 
open  to  the  flags  of  all  nations ;  and  the  means  of 
obtaining  direct  supplies  of  the  raw  material  being 
thus  provided  to  continental  nations,  the  barrier  to 
manufacture  was  swept  away,  and  the  British  mono- 
poly ceased.     Manufactories  of  refined  sugar  were 
established  in  various  continental  ports — Hambro', 
Bremen,   Lubeck,   Riga,    St.   Petersburg,    &c.* — 
and  duties  were  imposed  by  foreign  governments 
against  the  importation  of  British  refined  sugar; 
hence  our  exportation  of  the  article  in  a  state  fit  for 
consumption   so   rapidly  declined,  that  for  some 
years  past  there  has  been  scarcely  any  exportation 
of  double-refined  sugar  from  Great  Britain  to  the 
European  continent.     The  refined  sugar  exported 
at  the  present  day  is  chiefly  of  the  lowest  descrip- 
tion, requiring  to  be  re-manufactured  ere  it  is  fit  for 

*  It  is  said,  that  during  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  to 
this  country  in  1814,  he  ordered  models  to  be  taken  of  the  most 
approved  London  sugar  houses.  One  of  the  houses  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  metropolis  was  particularly  selected,  and  on  its  model 
several  houses  have  been  erected  in  St.  Petersburg. 
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consuinptioo.  As  this  subject  is  little  understood 
by  those  who  are  not  practically  acquainted  with 
tlie  sugar  trade,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  or 
nuiniportant  to  shew  the  cause  of  the  demand  for 
this  description  of  sugar  only — this  we  can  only  do 
by  entering,  in  detail,  on  the  difiereuce  of  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture  in  the  British  sngar-producing 
colonies,  compared  with  that  in  other  parts. 
Conciseness  being  our  aim,  we  shall  describe  the 
process  in  the  fewest  words  possible.  The  British 
tariff  prohibits  by  a  high  rate  of  duty  the  importa- 
tion of  sugar  having  passed  through  the  process 
of  claying  or  refining  ;  hence  the  crop  of  the  British 
colonies  is  imported  in  a  state  merely  granulated 
by  ebullition,  the  grosser  syrup  or  molasses  being 
drained  from  the  sugar  by  means  of  holes  per- 
forated in  the  casks  in  which  it  is  packed*  In  the 
Brazils,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  &c.,  the  sugar  is  pre- 
pared on  a  diflerent  system.  After  boiling  the 
syrup,  until  a  sufficiency  of  the  aqueous  part  is 
evaporated,  it  is  cooled  and  poured  into  moulds, 
troughs,  or  other  vessels,  wliere  it  cands  or  gra- 
nulates, and  becomes  a  substance  ;  a  qnantity  of 
wet  clay  is  then  spread  on  the  surface,  and  the 
water  filtering  through  the  sugar,  carries  with  it 
the  weaker  or  less  saccharine  syrup,  wbich  may 
have  failed  to  granulate.  By  this  treatment  the 
sugar  is  rendered  more  pure,  white,  and  dry  :  and 
contains  a  smaller  portion  of  molasses  than  tlie 
raw  sugar,  wbich  is  imported  from  the  British 
colonies*  Now  we  shall  shew  in  wliat  manner  this 
difference  of  system  influences  the  trade,  both  in 
the  colonies  and  Great  Britain. 

In  the  process  of  refining,  the  chamber  or  floor 
in  which  the  sugar  is  placed  to  drain  oflT  the  syrup 
(a  process  requiring  from  three  to  five  weeks, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  sugar)  —  should 
be  heated  to  a  certain  regular  degree,  depending 
on  the  quality  of  the  material,  British  colonial 
sugar  requires  from  eighty  to  eighty-five  degrees 
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of  Fahrenheit,  and  the  clayed  or  demi-refined 
sugar  of  the  Brazils  and  the  Havannah,  from  sixty* 
five  to  seventy  degrees. 

The  northern  climes  of  Russia,  and  other  Baltic 
ports,  are  thus  little  adapted  to  refine  with  ad- 
vantage the  unclayed  sugars  of  the  British  colo- 
nies, for  the  larger  portion  of  treacle  or  impure 
syrup  they  contain,  render  a  high  temperature 
indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  process.  We 
are  fully  aware  it  may  be  urged  that  the  heat  in 
the  drying  floors  of  sugar  houses  may  be  carried 
by  flues  to  a  high  degree,  despite  exterior  cold ; 
but  those  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  the 
trade  can  fully  appreciate  the  immense  expense  in 
fuel,  labour,  wear  and  tear,  &c.,  in  thus  compet- 
ing with  the  elements.*  Even  in  the  temperate 
climate  of  London,  great  difficulty  is  experienced 
during  severe  ivinters  in  refining  low  sugar,  par- 
ticularly in  separating  the  treacle  from  the  bastard 
sugar.  If  this  difficulty  is  felt  in  London,  how 
much  greater  must  it  be  in  St.  Petersburg,  Riga, 
and  the  free  ports  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  where 
the  neighbouring  rivers  are  frozen  during  successive 
winter  months  to  the  durity  of  the  adamantine 
rock  ?  But,  besides  this  physical  incapacity  attach- 
ing to  the  northern  ports,  there  is,  on  the  con- 
tinent, but  a  very  slack  demand  for  the  molasses 
necessarily  produced  in  refining  unclayed  sugars. 
Thus  foreign  refiners  reject  the  British  colonial 
sugar,  and  purchase  the  demi-refined  sugar  of  the 

*  We  have  frequently  been  in  the  upper  floor  of  a  sugar  house 
(of  course  the  warmest  and  most  generally  heated),  where — ^onder 
the  operation  of  four  flues  pouring  in  die  hot  air  both  in  and 
under  the  floors,  with  such  force  that  the  hand  could  not  be  held 
five  seconds  in  the  current  within  four  feet  of  the  flue  door — 
the  temperature  has  varied  from  thirty-three  to  thirty-five  de- 
gp-ees  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  floor,  being  in  one  part  eighty-eight 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  and  in  another  part  situated  in  an  oblique 
direction  from  the  flue,  only  fifty-four  or  fifty-five  degrees.  This 
certainly  may  be  remedied  by  pipes  and  conductors,  which  are 
used  by  those  houses  who  work  on  the  Honorable  Fredeiix^ 
Howard's  plan. 
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Havannah  and  tlie  Brazils,  and  the  lowest  descrip- 
tions of  British  refined  sugar  from  wbicli  the 
grosser  syrups  have  been  already  expelled,  and 
which  are  consequently  refined  with  more  moderate 
heats.  Thus  the  difi'erence  of  system  in  prepar- 
ing the  sugars  in  the  British  colonies,  deprives  the 
colonists  from  a  direct  trade  with  the  foreign 
markets,  and  drives  the  foreign  refiner  to  seek 
supplies  from  the  Brazils  and  the  Havannah. 
These  sugars  are,  howev^er,  in  primitive  quality, 
very  inferior  to  the  general  description  of  sugars 
produced  in  the  British  colonies ;  and  the  foreign 
refiner  finds  his  advantage  in  working  a  portion  of 
the  British  refined  sugars  with  them.*  Thus,  to 
suit  foreign  markets,  our  refined  sugar  exported  to 
the  north  of  Europe  is  usually  of  the  lowest  de- 
scription, possessing  just  enough  quality  to  pass  as 
duly  refined,  and  hence  to  obtain  the  drawback  and 
bounty*  To  the  West  India  interest  the  bounty 
can  be  of  no  avail;  for  as  by  the  foregoing  returns 
it  appears  that  the  quantity  imported  exceeds  the 
home  consumption  by  upwards  of  40,000  tons,  it 
is  evident  that  the  price  at  home  cannot  exceed  the 
price  whicli  that  surplus  commands  in  foreign 
markets  ;  and  as  the  Britisli  West  India  colonist 
holds  no  monopoly  on  the  continent^  the  price  of 
sugar,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  must  be  regulated 
hy  the  competition  of  the  sugar  growers  of  Cuba 
and  the  Brazils. 

The  British  sugar  planter  would  obtain  a  far 
greater  advantage,  if  he  w^ere  permitted  to  prepare 
his  sugars  on  the  plan  practised  in  the  Havannah. 
His  present  monopoly,  while  the  quantity  produced 
surpasses  tlie  quantity  consumed  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  must  be  held  in  abeyance  tu  foreign 
competition  ;    hut  if  he    prepared    the    sugar    by 

•  Some  London  sugar  refiners  have  attempted  to  work  the 
Brazilian  sugars  alone ;  but  tliey  find  the  advantage  ot  mixing 
British  siigam  ^ith  them. 
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claying,  he  would  not  only  command  a  direct  and 
indirect  foreign  trade  for  nis  surplus  quantity,  but 
the  quantity  exported  from  the  colonies  would  be 
considerably  diminished.  The  process  of  claying, 
or  sraarating  the  molasses,  on  the  plan  adopted  in 
the  Brazils,  diminishes  the  weight  of  the  sugar 
about  thirteen  or  fourteen  pounds  per  hundred 
weight.  Thus  the  <juantity  of  sugar  sent  to  this 
country  from  the  British  colonies  would  decrease 
about  32,000  tons,  being  about  two-thirds  of  the 
present  surplus  quantity  imported.  For  the  extra 
quantity  ot  molasses  produced,  a  ready  market 
would  be  found  in  the  American  United  States ;  or 
it  could  be  converted  into  rum,  and  exported 
wherever  it  would  command  a  sale. 

The  present  bounty  benefits  neither  the  West 
India  planter  nor  the  British  sugar  refiner.  Who 
then  derives  advantage  from  it? — the  foreign  con- 
sumers of  our  surplus  growth  of  sugar.  We  can 
see  no  reason  why  the  British  people  shoiild  be 
taxed  for  the  advantage  of  the  Germans  and 
Italians,  and  hence  conclude  that  the  bounty  ought 
to  be  abolished  by  substituting,  for  the  present,  the 
subjoined  rates  of  drawback,  which  are  calculated 
to  return  precisely  the  duties  paid. 

Drawback   on   the   exportation  of 

66  lbs.  of  refined  sugar,  £.  s.    d.  s.     d, 

at  the  new  rate  ojf  1  12  11  percwt.    19     4| 

Ditto  on     24  lbs.  of  bastard  sugar  14     0  ^     ^l 

Treacle       18  ditto nil.  nil. 

Waste  4 

Total  drawback  on  the  exportation  of 

112       the  produce  of  1 1 2  lbs.  of  raw  sugar  .   24     0 
Duty  paid  on  112  lbs.  of  raw  sugar    .  24     o 

Bounty  ....  nji. 
Any  disadvantage  which  the  British  sugar  re- 
finer might  experience  from  the  abolition  of  the 
bounty,  would  be  fully  met  by  giving  extra  fa- 
cilities for  refining  foreign  sugars  for  exportation. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  this  would  be  absolutely 
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necessary  as  a  concurrent  measure  with  a  change  of 
system  in  preparing  the  sugars  in  the  British  colo- 
nies ;  for,  as  the  surplus  c|aantity  imported  would 
be  diminished  by  two-thirds,  the  business  of  those 
houses  who  now  principally  work  for  the  export 
trade,  would  be  proportionally  reduced.  Such  mea- 
sures have  long  been  contemplated  by  ministers  ; 
and  in  the  early  part  of  1832,  the  government 
commissioned  tlie  erudite  and  ingenious  Dr. 
Ure  to  make  experiments  on  foreign  sugars,  with 
a  view  of  determining  the  degrees  of  saccharine 
they  contain,  and  the  proportional  quantity  of  re- 
fined sugar  they  would  yield.  This  latter  point  is 
indispensable,  in  order  that  the  drawl>ack  may  be 
precisely  equivalent  to  the  duty  charged  or  depo* 
sited.  Dr.  Ures  calculations  are  donlttless  as  ac- 
curate as  any  that  could  be  made  on  a  limited 
scale ;  but  from  what  has  been  said,  it  must  ap- 
pear evident  to  our  readers,  tliat  nothing  short  of 
practical  regular  w^ork,  continued  for  a  Umg  pe- 
riod, can  sol%e  the  problem  with  any  thing  like 
accuracy.  But,  presuniing  tliat  the  quantities 
sought,  prove  to  be  GG  pounds  of  single  refined 
sugar,  24  pounds  of  bastard  sugar,  18  pounds  of 
treacle,  and  4  ])ounds  waste  ;*  then  there  can  be 
no  difiieulty  in  nuiking  the  revenue  secure,  and 
protecting  the  monopoly  of  the  West  India  interest, 
w^ithout  snlyecting  the  refiner  of  foreign  sugars  for 
exportatiun  to  the  inconvenience,  and  the  nation 
the  expense  of  excise  surveillance*  For,  if  foreign 
ugar  were  delivered  from  the  bonded  warehouse  to 
e  refined  for  exportation,  at  a  deposit  duty  of  25 
per  cent,  in  advance  of  the  duty  charged  on  British 
plantation  sugar,  and  an  equivalent  excess  of  draw- 
back allowed  on  its  exportation  in  the  manufac- 
tured state,  not  a  pound  would  be  supplied  to  the 

•  HavaDDah  clayed  sugar  of  good  quality  would  produce  76  to 
781b5.  of  refined ;  Brazilian,  60  to  68Ibs» ;  Siam  and  Manilla, 
various. 
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home  market.  To  explain ; — if,  in  the  place  of  a  de- 
posit duty  of  24^.  per  cwt.  charged  on  British  plan- 
tation sugar,  which,  when  exported  in  the  manu- 
factured state,  claims  a  drawback  of  365.  9rf.  per 
cwt.,  a  deposit  duty  of  30s.  per  cwt.  were  required 
on  the  delivery  of  foreign  sugar,  allowing  an  equi- 
valent drawback  on  its  exportation  when  refined, 
it  is  clear,  that  the  refiner  would  export  sugar 
which  entitled  him  to  a  drawback  of  30s.  per  cwt. 
in  preference  to  that  on  which  he  could  receive 
but  24s.  per  cwt.  The  very  system  would  carry 
its  own  protection.  Supposing  the  duty  charged 
on  foreign  sugar  were  30s.  per  cwt.,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  the  raw  material  determined  in  the  propor- 
tion before  mentioned,  the  equivalent  rates  of 
drawback  would  be  thus  : — 

Rate  of  Drawback. 

8,    d.  8.  d, 

66  lbs.  of  single  Refined  sugar  .     »  40     1  23  7 

24                         Bastard  ditto     .     .  30     0  6  5 
18                         Treacle 

4  Waste  

Total  drawback     .     .  30  O 

112                                     Deposit  duty    ...  30  0 

When,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  parliamentary  ses- 
sion of  1833,  the  question  of  permitting  the  refiners 
to  work  foreign  sugar  for  exportation  was  discussed, 
some  difficulty  seemed  to  arise  from  the  practice  of 
mixingsugarsofdifferentqualities,*  it  was  supposed, 
that  by  allowing  the  sugar  refiner  to  work  British 
plantation  and  foreign  sugar  in  the  same  house, 
the  revenue  and  the  monopoly  of  the  West  interest 
might  both  suffer.  Whether  or  not  the  refiner 
mixed  his  foreign  with  British  plantation  sugar,  it 
could  make  no  possible  difference   to  either  the 

•  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  different  qualities  of  sugar  worked 
together,  will  produce  more  refined  sugar  than  if  worked  sepa- 
rately ;  for  instance,  if  two  parcels  of  sugar  were  worked  separately, 
one  might  produce  62  lbs.  to  the  hundred  weight,  and  the  other 
65  or  QG ;  but  if  worked  together,  the  general  produce  would  be 
Qijj  and  the  quality  equal. 
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rcvt^iiue  or  the*  West  India  interest :  if  the  refiner 
were  allovvetl  the  liigh  drawback  on  tlie  export  of  a 
limited  qnantity  of  refined  sugar,  ealcuhited  on  the 
qiiaiitity  on  whicli  he  had  paid  the  liigh  dutj% 
there  would  be  merely  a  substitution  of  British 
plantntion  for  foreign  sugar,  and  an  equivalent 
substitution  of  foreign  sugar  for  Britisli  phintation ; 
tlie  (diud  alio  could  not  afiaet  the  revenue  one 
jjeuny,  nor  would  one  pound  additional  quantity  of 
sugar  be  foreed  into  the  home  market.  Tlie  refiner 
wi*uhl  receive  an  excess  of  drawback  on  one  portion 
of  tlie  produce^  and  an  equivalent  diminution  on 
the  other.  It  is  only  necessary  that  accounts 
should  be  kept  at  the  Custom-house,  of  the  duties 
paid  on  foreign  sugar,  and  of  the  quantity  of  the 
refined  material  on  wdiich  the  refiner  wT)uld  be  en- 
titled to  receive  tlie  high  rate  of  drawback,* 

We  have  entered  more  fully  on  this  subject  than 
we  intended  ;  but,  as  it  is  little  understood  by  the 
public,  and  tlie  loss  arising  to  the  exchequer, 
through  the  operation  of  the  bounty,  is  very  large, 
we  felt  that  a  due  explanation  of  it  would  not  be 
uninteresting* 

The  total  abolition  of  these  bounties  would  act 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  loss  of  revenue  to  the  ex- 
tent of  200,000/.  per  annum. 

PROSPECTIVE  REDUCTIONS  OF  EXPENDITURE. 
Referring  to  what  has  been  said  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  section,  we  shall  not  investigate 
the  several  heads  of  expenditure  for  the  collection 
of  the  revenue ;  but  in  the  most  simple  form  note 
the  economy  which  would  follow  the  abolition  of 
the  taxes  recommended. 

Reduction  of  charge  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
—The  total  charge  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue 

•  If  this  plan  were  adopted,  all  the  vexatious  and  expensive 
regulations  imposed  by  3  and  4  William  IV*,  relating  to  the 
refining  of  foreign  sugars  in  bond,  might  be  dispensed  with* 
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for  the  year  ending  Jan.  1833,  is  2,986,518/. 
exclusive  of  the  charge  for  the  collection  of  the 
post-office  revenue,  707,288/.  ;  forming  a  total  of 
3,693,806;.,  being  about  7/.  2^.  9d.  per  cent.  Of 
this  immense  sum,  360,333/.  is  charged  by  the 
Customs'  department  under  the  head  of  Preventive 
Service.  Previous  to  1831,  a  very  large  sum  was 
annually  paid  from  the  navy  department  for  this 
service ;  and  Mr.  Dean,  in  1829,  told  the  finance 
committee,  that  the  whole  expense  of  the  preventive 
service  was,  in  1826,  no  less  than  643,840/.*  Since 
1831,  the  duty  of  detecting  the  smuggler  has  en- 
tirely devolved  on  the  customs'  department ;  but 
as  a  portion  of  the  charge  must  of  necessity  be 
included  in  the  navy  estimates,  the  total  amount 
may  be  fairly  estimated  at  the  very  reduced  sum 
of  400,000/. 

It  is  well  known  that  smuggling  is  almost  ex- 
clusively confined  to  three  articles — spirits,  tobacco, 
and  some  small  quantity  of  tea,  the  latter  chiefly 
from  the  Dutch  coast ;  and  it  is  equally  well  known, 
that  if  ten  times  400,000/.  were  expended  in  the 
endeavour  to  repress  smuggling,  vi  et  annisj  it  would 
be  insufficient. — (Vide  reports  of  Dr.  Bowring). 
The  only  effectual  protection  is  to  be  found  in  the 
reduction  of  duties — the  tax  on  tea  is  already  in 
progress  of  reduction  ;  the  diminution  of  duty  on 
spirits  and  tobacco  is  supposed,  in  estimating  the 
loss  to  the  revenue  (see  page  589).  Such  reduc- 
tions would  almost  supersede  the  necessity  of  any 
coast  guard .  B  ut  we  shall  presume  that  the  abolition 
of  the  preventive  water  guard  would  be  consequent, 
and  the  charge  w^ould  then  be  confined  to  the  ex- 

£. 

*  The  items  were,  Customs'  department    ....     466,099 
Excise  ditto         ....  2,233 

Navy  ditto         ....      157,808 

ie  626,140 

Finance  Committee  Report. 
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peiise  of  cruisers,  115,000/.  ;  land  guard,  22,000/.; 
and  harbour  vessels,  5,000/.  ;  in  all  142,000/.— 
thus  economising  to  the  extent  of  260,000/.  per 
annum  • 

The  reduction  of  duties  to  the  extent  of  7, 500, 000/. 
it  is  fair  to  presume,  would  enable  ministers  to 
reduce  the  expenses  of  collecting  tlie  revenue, 
ecjuivaleut  to  a  fair  per  centage  on  the  above  sum. 
The  average  expense  of  collecting  the  revenue,  ex- 
clusive of  the  post-office  charge,  is  5/.  15a\.  Qd.  per 
100/..  Supposing  that  the  reduction  of  expense 
was  pro  7*ata  with  the  diminution  of  the  sum  ex- 
pended, the  saving  under  this  head  would  be 
432,000/.  ;  we  shall,  however,  call  the  actual 
economy  380,000/. 

Sir  Henry  Parnell,  in  his  Financial  Reform, 
especially  notices  the  economy  which  might  be 
introduced  into  the  revenue  departments  by  sim- 
plifying the  plan  on  which  the  revenue  is  collected, 
**  ifV'  says  the  hon,  baronet,  *'the  duties  on  all 
articles  producing  less  than  10,000/.  per  annum 
were  repealed,  the  saving  of  expense  would  in  all 
probability  l>e  greater  than  the  revenue  (585,000//') 
It  would,  however,  be  too  much  to  expect  the 
realization  of  such  a  saving ;  but  the  repeal  of 
these  duties,  in  conjunction  with  the  eHective  sup- 
pression of  contraband  trade,  would  tend  materially 
to  clear  the  way  for  contemplated  reforms.  By 
such  a  sweeping  repeal  of  a  multiplicity  of  petty 
taxes,  the  duties  of  the  officers  of  the  revenue 
departments  would  be  rendered  so  comparatively 
easy,  that  the  boards  of  customs  and  excise  might 
probably  be  consolidated  into  one  revenue  board, 
on  tlie  plan  lately  adopted  with  regard  to  the 
board  of  stamps  and  assessed  taxes,  or  on  the 
system  more  recently  followed  with  respect  to  the 
exchequer. 

The  boards  of  customs  and  excise  are  extremely 
expensive,  and  we  shall  note  the  charges  incurred  in 
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these  departments,  where  the  services  of  the  officers 
employed  in  either  appear  to  be  of  the  same  de- 
scription. 

Taken  from  the  Finance  Accounts  of  the  year  ending  January  1 830.* 


EXCISE  DEPARTMENT. 

CUSTOMS'  DEPARTMENT. 

Offices. 

1 

Number  or 

pcfBons 
employed. 

Amount 

of 
SaUrie*. 

Offices. 

Namb«r  of 

pcfuont 
employed. 

Amoaat 

of 
Sulark^ 

Boards,  Secre-  f 
Uries,     and  > 
Attendants  . ) 

Law      depart-  ^ 
ment       and  V 
Clerks   .     .) 

Accountants  &  } 
Comptrollers  \ 

Collectors     .     . 

71 

26 

142 

96 

£. 
34,620 

10,680 
24,335 
39.450 

.Boards  and  At-) 
1    tendanu  .  .  ) 

Law  officers  &  ) 
1     Clerks    .    .;: 

'ComptroUersfic  > 

1     Examiners  .  ) 

Collectors  and  | 

other  in-door  • 

officers   .    .1 

116 

24 

41 

487 

42,207 

9,900 
11,^80 
97.240 

335 

109.085 

668 

160,627 
109.085 

Expe 

nse  of  thes 

c  offices  in 

the  two  departmei 

Its    .     . 

269,712 

These  offices  cost  the  nation  270,000/.  per  annum. 
The  boards,  secretaries,  and  attendants  cost 
76,000/,  being  nearly  as  much  as  when  the  re- 
venue collected  was  one-third  more  than  at 
present,  and  the  duties  of  office  much  more 
complex.  A  consolidation  of  some  of  these  offices 
we  cannot  but  think  would  be  attended  with 
economy  ;  and,  to  a  reforming  administration, 
pledged  to  abolish  every  office  not  actually  re- 
quired for  the  public  service,  it  may  appear  prac- 
ticable. 

The  system  of  excise  surveillance  is  very  ex- 
pensive, and  a  great  deal  of  curious  information 
was  last  year  adduced  before  the  ''  commission 
for  customs  and  excise  inquiry,"  tending  to  shew 
its  inutility  in  various  branches,  particularly  as 
respects  tea  and  tobacco.  We  shall  note  the  ex- 
*  Some  reductions  have  been  effected  since  1830. 
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penses  of  the  surveying  aiul  poriiiit  departments  of 
the  excise  as  they  appeared  in  the  fiuauce  accounts 
of  1830. 


Salaries  paid  to  officers  on  the  eftablisliment      ,     *  . 

Twenty- four   permit    examiners,   2503/.  ;    salaries  of 

two  clerks  hi  the  permit  printing  office,  249/. 

Statiouury,  rent,  and  tniacellaneous  expenses     ,     .  . 


4\ 
017,590 

2J52 
C>0,fi5t 


This  is  a  very  important  sum,  a  considerable 
portion  of  which  niiglit  uiKpiestioiiably  be  econo- 
mised, especially  fn  concurrence  with  a  reduction 
of  duty  on  tea,  tobacco,  and  spirits, — the  repeal  of 
the  duties  on  gbiss,  paper,  bricks,  &c.,  and  the 
transfer  of  the  collection  of  the  duty  on  hops  to 
the  commissioners  of  taxes. 

It  is  both  contrary  to  evidence  and  common 
reason,  to  suppose  that  the  present  system  of  sur- 
veying the  stock  of  tea  and  tobacco  in  every  little 
retail  shop,  every  fourteen  days,  can  be  any  pro- 
tection to  the  revenue  ;  the  officer  has  no  means 
of  determining  the  quantity  sold  in  small  parcels 
during  the  interval  of  bis  visits,  and  therefore  can 
exercise  no  check  against  the  introduction  of  a 
contraband  article  into  consumption- 
Mr.  Fry,  an  extensive  tea  dealer,  in  speaking  of  the  utter 
inutility  of  surveying  the  stocks  of  retail  dealers,  told  the  com- 
mittee— "  Some  time  ago  our  warehouseman  lost  a  parcel  of  per- 
mits, which  made  a  large  quantity  of  tea  in  our  stock  seizahle  ;  at 
first  wc  thought  of  laying  the  case  before  the  excise  commissioners, 
and  obtaining  new  permits,  but  on  reconsideration  we  decided 
that  it  would  be  less  troublesome  to  write  to  a  few  of  our  country 
customers,  offering  them  the  teas  at  a  halfpenny  or  a  penny  per 
pound  cheaper,  if  they  would  receive  tliem  without  permits^  and 
in  a  few  dayu  we  got  rid  of  the  whole  quantity*" 

Many  other  witnesses,  whose  evidence  we  have 
not  space  to  notice,  spoke  in  the  same  terms  of  the 
utter  inefficiency  of  the  permit  system,  particularly 
as  regards  tea  and  tobacco.  W  ithin  the  last  three 
or  four  years  the  permit  system  has  been  abnlislied 
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on  coffee  and  pepper,  in  neither  of  which  com- 
modities has  there  been  any  diminution  of  con- 
sumption ;  on  the  contrary,  the  consumption  of 
no  imported  article  has  increased  so  much  as  of 
coffee  since  the  removal  of  the  excise  surveillance : 
in  1822,  the  quantity  of  coffee  charged  with  duty 
was  7,593,000lb8 ;  in  1826,  ll,082,943lbs.  ;  in 
1830,  19,476, 180lb8. ;  and  in  1832,  22,740,6271bs. 
From  progressive  reforms  in  the  system  of  collect- 
ing the  revenue,  it  is  fair  to  estimate  a  further 
prospective  saving  of  100,000/.  per  annum. 

Diminution  of  charge  for  the  public  debt. — How 
far  reduction  will  be  carried  in  the  charge  for  the 
public  debt  is  a  question  dependent  on  so  many 
political  and  domestic  circumstances,  that  we  can 
scarcely  hazard  an  opinion  on  the  subject.     That 
the  rate  of  interest  has  a  tendency  to  decline  with 
the  progress  of  national  wealth  and  the  growth  of 
public  confidence  in  the  government  of  the  state  is 
clear,  but  how  far  it  may  be  state  policy  to  depress 
the  rate  of  interest  in  this  country  is  very  pro- 
blematical.    Ministers  cannot  be  insensible  to  the 
mischievous    effects   of  the  operation    of   a   large 
snrphis  of  revenue   annually  invested   in   the  re- 
purchase of  stock,  thereby  depressing  the  rate  of 
interest,  and   driving  British  capital  into   foreign 
countries  for  investment.     The  diminution  of  the 
rate  of  interest  in  this  country,  to  be  safe  and  bene- 
ficial, must,  in  some  degree,  be  regulated  by  a  fall 
in  the  interest  of  money  on  the  continent.     Grange 
as  it  may  appear,  our  debt  scarcely  admits  of  re- 
duction to  the  extent  of  more  than  two  or  three 
millions  sterling  per  annum,   by  the   actual    re- 
purchase of  stock.    The  application  of  a  larger  sum 
involves  a  series  of  disadvantages :  the  redemption 
of  capital  being  more  rapid  than  the  creation  of 
the  means  of  employing  it  in  national  commercial 
enterprises,   it  flies  to  distant  objects   for   invest- 
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ment;  witness  the  effects  in  1824-5,  wlieo  by  the 
application  of  18,1*00,000/.  to  the  redemption  of 
stock  in  1822,  1823,  and  1824,  upwards  of 
20,000,000/.  were  invested  in  foreign  securities, 
Mexican  mines,  &c. ;  witness  the  eftect  prndnced 
in  1826  by  this  emigration  of  capital.  Yet  tlie 
pacific  aspect  of  Europe,  and  the  firm  and 
stable  basis  on  which  the  British  government 
stands,  since  the  late  salutary  reform  in  the  repre* 
sentative  system,  portend  that  the  interest  in  the 
funded  debt  of  Great  Britain  will,  at  no  very 
distant  date,  be  reduced  to  three  per  cent.  ;  a 
further  depression  cannot  reasonably  be  antici- 
pated io  the  present  age.  However,  our  object  is 
more  particularly  to  estimate  immediate  reduc- 
tionSp  First,  the  arrangement  with  the  Bank 
saves  120,000/.  per  annum  ;  the  reduction  of  half 
per  cent*  interest  on  10,800,000/,,  new  four  per 
cent,  annuities,  gives  54,000/,  ;  the  application  of 
2,100,000/.  surplus  revenue  to  the  redemption  of 
stock  at  three  and  a  half  per  cent.,  gives  73,000/. ; 
but  as  the  charge  must  be  in  some  degree  increased 
by  the  progressive  exchange  of  terminable  for  per- 
manent annuities,  we  shall  call  this  head  of  saving 
50,000/.  :  these  items  shew  an  immediate  reduc- 
tion in  the  charge  for  the  debt  of  224,000/.,  to 
which  we  may  add  5fi,000/.  for  the  falling  in  of 
lite  annuities,  money  received  from  tlie  Bank  on 
account  of  unclaimed  dividends,  &c.,  carrying  the 
total  to  280,000/.  In  what  degree  the  grant 
of  20,000,000/.,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
will  augment  the  charge  for  the  debt,  time  only 
can  shew  ;  no  specific  information  liaving  trans- 
pired as  to  whether  the  colonists  are  to  contrilmte 
any,  or  what  part  of  it,  or  on  what  terms  it  is  to 
be' raised  ;  we  tlierefore  leave  that  prospective  ad- 
dition to  the  dead  weight  out  of  the  calculation.* 

*  The  mast  effectual  means  of  reducing  a  large  national  debt, 
is    the    most    difficult    problem    in    financial   science;    tracts, 
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Probable  reduction  of  charge  for  the  anny. — In 
referring  to  the  reductions  which  may  be  effected 

pamphlets  and  books,  devising  plans,  have,  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  been  continually  issuing  from  the  press ;  but  their  number, 
however  large,  is  inconsiderable,  compared  with  that  of  the  manu- 
script communications  which  pour  into  the  Treasury  offices  on 
the  subject.  Most  of  these  involve  a  principle  of  bad  faith 
towards  the  public  creditor ;  some  advocate  a  general  levy  on  the 
capital  of  the  British  empire,  without  considering  the  imprac- 
ticability of  its  collection,  or  heeding  the  injurious  effects  which 
would  result  from  the  application  of  a  real  capital  to  replace  an 
imaginary  stock,  thereby  ensuring  a  certain  emigration  of  means, 
now  productively  employed  at  home,  to  other  nations.  No  plan 
can  be  operative  without  it  is  sanctioned  by  debtor  and  creditor, 
and  neither  would  consent  to  any  measure  which  prejudiced  their 
separate  interests — thus  reciprocity  must  form  the  basis  of  all 
speculation  on  the  subject.  The  plan  of  converting  permanent 
into  terminable  annuities,  which  has  been  adopted  on  a  large 
scale  by  the  Bill  of  1828-9,  seems  that  which  meets  most  ap- 
proval on  the  part  of  the  government ;  but  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  it  is  the  province  of  a  government  to  enter  into  a  kind 
of  gambling  speculation  with  individuals,  by  granting  life  an- 
nuities on  the  surrender  of  a  permanent  claim ;  by  such  an 
arrangement,  prodigality  is  encouraged,  a  real  capital  is  con- 
sumed, and  families,  on  the  decease  of  a  parent,  are  deprived  of 
that  provision  which  former  circumstances  had  led  them  to 
expect.  Such  plans  are  calculated  to  weaken  domestic  affections 
and  tend  progressively  to  impoverish  society.  These,  however 
are  rather  moral  than  political  considerations,  and  looking  to  the 
plan  in  its  mere  abstract  financial  point  of  view,  we  can  conceive 
none  more  ellectual  in  diminishing  the  state  obligations,  as  it 
carries  a  certain  sinking  fund ;  yet  the  portion  of  funded  pro- 
perty which  can  be  so  exchanged  is,  in  comparison  with  the 
amount  of  the  debt,  very  limited,  and  even  the  bonus  offered  last 
year  by  government  to  facilitate  these  operations,  is  insufficient 
to  produce  extensive  effects. 

The  amount  of  stock  transferred  to  the  commis-  f , 

sioncrs  for  annuities  for  terms  of  year,  from 

23d  of  Nov.  1829,  to  18th  Dec.  1830     ...  7,253,360 

Ditto,  for  life  annuities 595  99^ 

7,850,355 

In  addition  to  this,  the  money  received  for  annuities      1,856  435 

Total ^9,806,890 

The  capital  of  the  debt  is  so  large,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will 
not  be  increased  in  paying  the  West  India  planters'  indemnity. 
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ill  tlie  military  expenditure,  we  shall  not,  hy  com- 
paring its  present  amount  with  that  of  the  year 
1792j  or  other  years  of  the  peace  preceding  the 
late  wars,  presome  that  tlie  present  charge  is  ex- 
cessive ;  our  altered  position,  and  tlie  increase  of 
the  colonies,  both  in  number  and  importance,  jus- 
tifying a  large  extension  of  military  force. 

An  account  w^as  submitted  to  the  late  finance 
committee,  shewing  the  force  necessarily  main- 
tained in  order  to  provide  the  colonial  garrisons 
on  the  regulated  scale.  The  number  of  garrison 
troops  was  computed  at  49,389;  to  maintain  which 
(always  abroad)  requires,  on  the  plan  adopted,  an 
effective  force  of  75,388  men  ;  computed  as  follows  : 
each  regiment  to  remain  in  the  colony  ten  years, 
and  at  home  four  years ;  so  that  a  tenth  of  49,389, 
or  4,938  men  must  go  out  each  year.  The  reliefs 
at  liome  consequently  amount  to  four  times  this 
number,  or  19,752  ;  besides  which  it  is  deemed 
necessary  to  maintain  a  depot  of  120  men  to  each 
of  the  54  regiments  or  hattalions  abroad,  to  recruit 
deficiencies  arising  from  mortality  or  other  ca- 
sualties; thus  demanding  a  further  addition  of 
6240  men  :  so  that  the  whole  number  of  troops 
exclusively  maintained  for  the  colonial  service  is 
as  under — 

Number  of  troops  always  abroad        .     .     49,392 

Reliefs  al  home 10; 750 

Dcp6ts        6,210 


73,382* 


The  present  generation,  to  whom  belongs  the  honour  of  eman- 
cipating the  negro,  should  rather  bear  the  burden  of  its  own 
oiunifi fence ;  it  would  be  hut  the  burden  of  a  badge  of  honour^ 
and  its  weight  scarely  more  irksome  tlian  the  insignia  of  title^  or 
the  ornaments  of  dress*  Annuities  for  short  terms  of  years  (twenty, 
or  even  fifteen )»  being  as  it  were  instalments,  would  better  consult 
our  future  financial  sceurity  than  an  addition  of  '20,000»OOU^  to 
the  national  debt. 

•  A  return  of  the  distribution  of  the  British  amiy  in  1853 
(said  to  be  official),  lately  appeared  in  the  New  Afouthhf  Magazint, 
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Thus  the  question  of  the  reduction  of  the  nume- 
rical force  of  the  army  is  more  particularly  de- 
pendent on  the  reduction  of  the  colonial  garrisons ; 
and  as  75,000  men  are  required  to  be  supported  in 
order  to  maintain  49,000  actually  in  the  colonies, 
a  reduction  of  5000  men  in  the  colonial  garrisons 
would  enable  ministers  to  reduce  the  standing 
force  7500  men.  It  is  not  improbable  but  that 
when  the  tranquillity  of  the  colonies  shall  be  as- 
sured by  the  measures  in  progress  to  emancipate 
slaves,  that  such  a  reduction  will  be  eflTected. 

A  return  was  made  to  parliament  in  1831, 
shewing  the  increase  of  pay  to  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  British  army  since  1792,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  extract.  Since  this  date  (1831) 
some  reductions  have  been  made  in  the  pay  of 
newly-enlisted  soldiers  in  the  horse  guards  (blue), 
and  the  life  guards. 


REGIMENTS. 

Rate  of  pay 
per  diem 
in  1792. 

Pay  in 
1831. 

Increase 
per  diem. 

Increase 
perceot. 

CAVALRY. 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

s.    d. 

Royal  cavalry  horse  ) 
guards  (blue)  .    ) 
Life  guards    .     .     . 
Regular  cavalry 

1     9 

1     6 
0     8 

2     2\ 

1    lU 
1     3 

0     5J 

0     5J 
0     7 

25 

29 

62 

INFANTRY. 

Foot  guards         .     . 
Regiments  of  the  line 

0  10 
0     6 

1     4 
1      1 

0     6 

0    7 

60 
117 

which  states  the  number  of  troops  (officers  and  men)  abroad  to  be 
as  under  : — Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1,725 ;  Gibraltar,  2,875  ;  Malta, 
2,366;  Ionian  Isles,  2,889;  Canadas,  2,417;  Western  Africa, 
255 ;  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Bermudas,  3,222 ;  Windward  and 
Leward  Isles,  4,432;  Jamaica,  the  Bahamas,  and  Honduras, 
3,122;  Mauritius,  1,445;  Ceylon,  3,547  ;  New  South  Wales 
and  its  dependencies,  2,539  :  total,  30,855.  In  the  East  Indies, 
2,663  cavalry,  and  15,701  infantry:  total,  18,364.  Great 
Britain,  cavalry,  5,731  ;  foot  guards,  4,452  ;  infantry  of  the  line, 
18,569:  total,  28,772.  Ireland,  cavalry,  2,626;  foot  guards' 
745;  infantry  of  the  line,  19,428;  total,  22,799.— Grand  totel* 
100,790  men. 
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In  1792  a  private  soldier  received  an  additional 
daily  allowance  called  **  necessary  money,  ''amount- 
ing to  nearly  one  penny  per  diem  for  cavalry,  and 
one  halfpenny  for  infantry  ;  also  an  addition  of 
twopence  per  diem,  called  allowance  for  bread  and 
necessary  money*  In  1795  these  allowances  were 
consolidated  into  one  payment  of  3^d,  per  diem 
for  cavalry^  and  2irf.  for  infantry,  called  the  con- 
solidated allowance*  In  the  same  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions^  an  ad- 
dition of  Hrf,  per  diem  was  made  to  both  cavalry 
and  infantry  soldiers;  and  in  1797,  a  further  ad- 
dition was  granted  of  2d.  per  diem  to  privates  in 
the  regular  army,  and  of  Id.  per  diem  to  infantry. 
Since  which  no  alteration  has  been  made  in  the 
rate  of  pay  to  ]»rivate  soldiers  upon  their  enlistment; 
but  by  a  subsequent  alteration,  the  private  soldier 
is  entitled  to  an  addition  of  2d.  per  diem  after 
seventeen  years'  service  in  the  cavalry,  and  four- 
teen in  the  infantry. 

By  this  return  it  appears  that,  on  the  average, 
sixty-five  per  cent,  increase  of  pay  was  granted 
between  the  years  1792  and  1797  ;  out  of  wdiicli, 
from  twopence  halfpenny  to  threepence  halfpenny 
were  granted  between  tlie  3'ears  1795  and  1797, 
expressly  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  pro- 
visions. If  the  increase  of  pay  w^as  authorised 
solely  on  account  of  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
provisions,  surely  at  the  present  time,  when  low 
prices  have  assumed  the  cliaracter  of  permanency, 
some  reduction  of  pay  ouglit  to  be  effected.  There 
is  no  military  force  in  Europe  which  is  pro  rata 
maintained  at  a  moiety  of  the  expense  of  the  British 
army.  The  pay  of  the  French  fantassin  (foot 
soldier)  is  nine  sous  per  diem— about  fourpence 
fartliing;*  and  of  the  cavalry  soldier  (regular 
cavalry),   fourteen  sous,  or  about  sixpence   three 

^  Eight  sou§  of  this  sum  is  retained  for  provisions :  the  actual 
money  received  by  the  foot  soldier  is  only  one  sou  per  diciu. 
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farthings  per  diem.  The  Prussian  soldier  (exclu- 
sive of  the  landguard  and  landwher)  is  paid  on 
nearly  the  same  ratio,  and  the  pay  of  the  Austrian 
soldier  is  somewhat  less.  The  military  system  of 
foreign  governments  yet  offers  no  model  for  British 
imitation,  and  none  desire  to  see  the  baneful  plan 
of  conscription  introduced  in  this  free  land.  Com- 
pulsory military  service  would  strike  at  all  the 
good  principles  of  our  national  system,  and,  in  a 
financial  view — however  low  the  pay  of  the  soldier 
— cost  the  nation  more  than  the  expense  of  the 
present  mode.  Reductions  in  the  pay  of  soldiers 
newly  enlisting,  have,  in  some  divisions  of  the 
army,  been  commenced ;  and  as  the  economy 
arising  from  the  adopted  plan  will  annually  pro- 
gress, we  may  fairly  and  moderately  calculate  the 
entire  economy  in  tne  effective  expenditure  of  the 
army,  both  by  the  reduction  of  the  numerical  force 
and  in  the  rate  of  pay,  at  250,000Z.  per  annum. 

But  it  is  in  the  ineffective  military  expenditure 
that  the  more  important  and  certain  economy  must 
arise.  The  justice  of  the  claim  of  those  who  have 
spent  the  best  period  of  their  lives  in  the  service  of 
the  state,  for  an  alimentary  pension  in  their  latter 
days, — charged  on  the  funds  of  society, — is  in- 
disputable ;  and  the  obligation  of  the  state  to  the 
decrepid,  wounded,  or  worn-out  soldier,  is  as 
sacred  as  any  other  pledge  in  which  it  could  have 
engaged.  The  abuse  of  this  obligation  has,  how- 
ever, caused  the  ineffective  military  expenditure  to 
augment  in  a  degree  never  contemplated  either  by 
the  government  or  the  nation.  In  1814,  the  num- 
ber of  Chelsea  and  Kilmainham  pensioners  (in  and 
out  door)  was  31,000; — in  1825,  the  number  was 
81,877  ;  being  an  increase  of  50,000  during  eleven 
years  of  peace  ;  and,  allowing  for  casualties  which 
took  place  during  this  period,  it  appears  that 
75,000  men  had  been  placed  on  the  pension  list. 
In  1828,  the  number  was  85,000;  and  in  1831  — 
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the  maximum,  96,595,  exclusive  of  13,052  ord- 
nance pensioners.  Under  the  system  pursued  up 
to  1831 J  it  was  found  extremely  difficult  to  curtail 
the  number  of  military  pensioners ;  but  the  fact, 
that  in  1832,  the  eighteenth  year  of  peace,  the 
military  pension  list  includes  20,000  claimants, 
whose  ages,  when  pensioned,  did  not,  on  the  ave- 
rage, exceed  thirty-one  years,  evidences  a  great 
absence  of  ciiTumspection  in  management.* 

Several  regulations  have  lately  been  adopted  to 
check  this  large  increase,  among  which  the  most 
important  is  the  abolition  of  the  right  of  registry— 
of  the  practice  hitherto  pursued  of  granting  per- 
manent pensions  for  temporary  disabilities — and 
the  more  extensive  plan  of  commuting  the  pensions 
of  soldiers  willing  to  emigrate. f  These  measures 
have  already  effected  some  reduction  of  the  number 
of  pensions,  and  of  the  amount  distributed.  In 
1832,  tlie  number  diminished  to  94,024,  and  in 
1833  (year  ending  5th  of  January)  to  90,867. 
The  saving  of  expense  in  1833  compared  with 
1832,  is  134,513/,  We  confidently  calculate  that 
the  reduction  of  the  ineffective  military  expenditure 
will  continue  on  this  ratio  for  some  forthcoming 
years. 

If  a  small  portion  of  the  pay  of  tiie  soldier,  say 
one  lialfpenny  per  diem,  were  applied  to  a  super- 
annuation fund,  from  which  he  would  be  entitled 
to  claim  a  pension  after  a  certain  term  of  service, 
increasing  with  the  prolongation  of  that  terra,  a 
very  large  prospective  saving  in  the  non-effective 
military  expenditure  would  resuh.  Supposing  the 
minimum  term  to  be  fixed  at  fourteen  years,  al- 
lowing for  casualties,  the  fund  increasing  at  com- 


•  Speech  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  session  1832. 

-|-  This  latter  plan,  except  under  very  caretul  management,  is 
likely  to  lead  to  mischievous  results,  and  is  strongly  and  justly 
ohjected  to  by  several  members  uf  parliament  poMessing  great 
practical  information « 
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pound  interest  during  that  time,  would  go  far  to 
relieve  the  nation  from  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
charge. 

Charge  for  the  navy. — ^Viewing  the  maintenance 
of  the  navy  on  a  scale  of  superiority,  not  only  as 
compared  with  the  maritime  forces  of  any  other 
nation,  but  as  compared  vrith  the  maritime  forces 
of  the  whole  world,  to  be  of  vital  importance  to 
Great  Britain,  we  shall  not  anticipate  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  effective  expenditure  under  tms  head. 
A  superior  marine,  which  would  at  all  times  enable 
Great  Britain  to  maintain  her  neutrality  through 
all  political  revolutions  of  continental  Europe, 
although  an  expensive  appendage,  is  by  no  means 
at  variance  with  sound  principles  of  economy*. 

The  non-effective  expenditure  of  the  navy  can- 
not fail  under  good  management  to  diminish  with 
the  continuance  of  peace.  The  charge  under  this 
head,  for  the  year  ending  5th  January  1833,  was 
1,6»13,328Z.  The  late  Lord  Londonderry,  in  1818, 
estimated  that  the  annual  average  reduction  in  the 
charge  for  the  dead  weight,  would  be  at  the  rate 
of  seven  per  cent.  ;  time  has  proved  the  fallacy 
of  such  a  calculation  ;  but,  under  a  reforming  ad- 
ministration, it  may  be  fair  to  estimate  the  pro- 

•  The  number  of  ships  in  the  British  navy  on  the  1st  Jan.  1833, 
in  commission,  ordinary,  and  building : — 


14  ships  120  guns 


5 

3 
12 

9 
62 

7 
15 
62 
20 


110 
108 
84 
78 
62 
52 
50 
46 
42 


§^ 

£  «  i 

ill 
•ass 


5  ships  1st  rate,  carrying 


2 

4 

5 

10 

14 


2d  do. 
3d  do. 
4th  do. 
5th  do. 
6th  do. 


35  sloops 

13  steam  vessels 

26  packets 

114 


365  from  36  to  2  guns,  including  20  steam  vessels. 


IVIeD. 
2,910 
844 
2,358 
2,255 
2,799 
2,405 
1,593 
464 
754 

22,500 
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spective  reduction  at  a  moiety  of  that  estimate,  or 
3i  per  cent. ;  which  gives  56,000/.  per  annum. 

Ordnance  expeTiditure.^^o  branch  of  public  ex- 
penditure shews*  so  great  an  increase  as  the  ordnance 
department.  In  1792,  the  total  charge  was  424, 000/.; 
in  1833,  it  was  1,455,000/.,  and  deducting  the 
non-effective  expenditurej  1,073,211/.;  the  mere 
comparison  of  these  sums  seems  to  warrant  an 
opinion,  that  a  reforming  administration  will  be 
enabled  to  carry  extensive  economy  into  tins 
department. 

Colonial  expenditure. — Few  branches  of  public 
expenditure  have  been  more  generally  and  justly 
complained  of  than  that  on  account  of  the  colonies. 

The  expense  of  protecting  the  colonies  is  so  in- 
terwoven with  the  other  branches  of  miHtary  and 
naval  disbursement,  as  to  make  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  state  accurately  the  entire  charge.  It 
may  be  estimated,  in  round  numbers,  rather  above 
2,000,000/,  per  annum,  exclusive  of  the  proportion 
of  the  navy  expenditure  incurred  on  their  ac- 
count.* Such  an  estimate,  however,  totally  ex- 
cludes the  interest  of  the  immense  debt  contracted 
in  their  defence,  the  hundred  millions  added  to 
the  state  obligations  in  the  ineffectual  endeavours 
to  retain  the  allegiance  of  the  American  states,  or 
the  prospective  charge  of  twenty  millions  as  in- 
demnity to  the  West  India  colonists !  If  these 
sums  were  included  in  the  account,  it  is  very  ques- 
tionable whether  the  charge  on  account  of  the  colo- 
nies is  not  equal  to  the  commercial  profit  derived 
from  their  po^isession.  If  the  valuation  of  the  pro- 
perty invested  in  the  West  India  islands,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  be  accurate,  the  profits  derived  from  the 
colonies,  as  computed  by  the  amount  of  imports 

*  This  eetimate  ii  foiuided  on  good  authority. 


* 
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over  exports,  is  not  above  that  which  might  be 
more  readily  obtained  by  trade  nearer  home.* 

There  is  something  in  the  possession  of  colonies, 
which  carries  with  it  a  sort  of  political  grandeur, 
which  feeds  the  appetite  for  empire,  withont  con- 
ferring any  solid  advantages.     Colonies  may  be 
fairly  assimilated   to  children,    who  cause   their 
parents  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  expense,  for 
which  the  only  recompense  is  obedience.      When 
grown  out  of  infancy,  and  merging,  as  it  were, 
into  maturity,  colonies  seem  to  feel  all  that  desire 
for  independence,  which  so  generally  characterises 
youth.     A  mother  country  is  generally  less  skil- 
ful in  her  plan  of  government  towards  her  political 
offspring,  than  a  parent  towards  a  family.       Dur- 
ing the  periods  of  transition  from  infancy  to  youth, 
and  from  youth  to  manhood,  instead  of  relaxing 
the  system  of  management  adopted   during'   the 
infancy  of  the  colonies ;  the  former  enforces  her 
rights  of  sovereignty  with  a  rigour  proportional 
to  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  independence ;   hence 
arises  a  contest,  which  seldom  terminates   other- 
wise than  in  a  complete  separation  of  the  political 
ties  which  connected   the   parent   state   with    the 
colony  ;     yet    the   relationship   which,    de    facto ^ 
exists  between  the  two,  after  the  separation,  always 
tends  to  identify  the  interests  of  the  colony  with 
those  of  the  parent  state.  The  similarity  of  language, 
ideas,    habits,  customs,  commercial  and  political 
plans,    being   all  brought  from  the  parent  state, 
will  always  attach  them  to  the  mother  country,  and, 
as  it  were,   despite  of  themselves,  draw  forth  that 
feeling  of  respect  which  the  members  of  a  family 
bear  towards  their  paternal  head. 

•  In  computing  the  value  of  colonial  trade,  the  amount  of  im- 
ports over  exports  must  be  taken  ;  every  shilling  of  the  value  of 
the  imports  is  British  property,  and  no  returns,  except  those 
necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the  estates  and  the  maintenance 
of  those  on  them,  are  made :  the  surplus  or  balance  remains  in 
England.     (This  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  West  Indies). 
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The  American  states  were,  for  a  series  of  years 
previous  to  the  consunimation  of  their  independ- 
ence»  a  lieavy  l>urden  on  the  British  resources;  yet 
their  loss  was  regarded  by  the  politicians  of  the 
day,  as  a  vital  wound  to  British  commerce.  It  was 
Bup|)osed  tliat  France,  from  the  assistance  she  had 
tifibrded  them  in  the  contest,  w^ould  acquire  that 
kind  of  ascendency  in  America,  wdiich  would  en- 
able her  easily  to  supplant  British  interests;  but 
never  were  political  prophecies  more  at  variance 
with  results.  *'  The  very  men"  (says  Prince  Talley- 
rand,*) **  who  were  the  movers  of  the  American  re- 
volution, and  who  were  active  in  instilling  into  tlic 
minds  of  the  people  a  hatred  of  the  English,  were  in- 
sensibly drawn  back  towards  England  by  different 
motives.  Many  of  them  were  educated  m  Europe, 
and  at  that  period  England  alone  was  the  Europe 
of  the  Americans/'  The  identity  of  language 
places  the  English  and  Americans  on  a  level  of 
character — they  have  a  reciprocal  pleasure  in  the 
interchange  of  ide-as— they  forget  that  they  are  re- 
latively foreigners  ;  not  sfj  between  the  French  and 
Americans— they  cannot  utter  a  word  in  conver- 
sation, without  recollectiDg  that  they  belong  to 
different  nations — ^every  transmission  of  thought 
is  an  irksome  labour,  and  the  result  of  conver- 
sation, after  the  fatigue  of  imavailing  efforts,  is  to 
find  themselves  mutually  ridiculous.  '*  In  every  part 
of  America  through  which  I  have  travelled/'  (says 
Frinci' Talleyrand),  '*  I  have  not  found  a  single  En- 
glishman wfio  did  not  feel  himself  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can— ^not  a  single  Frencliman  who  did  not  find 
liimself  to  be  a  stranger/'  Thus,  so  far  from  the 
American  independence  having  diminished  our 
resources,  no  political  event  has  been  more  bene- 
ficial; for  while  it  has  relieved  the  nation  from 
a  heavy  burden,  it  has  caused  the  commercial  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  countries  to  augment  in 

•  Mcmnire  de»  relations  commerdellen  dc«  HMn  unicai  Rvec  la 
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a  degree  it  could  never  have  attained,  had  it  con- 
tinued shackled  with  those  restrictions  to  free 
trade  which  have  so  long  characterised  our  colo- 
nial policy. 

Our  object  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  is  merely 
to  illustrate  that  a  greater  liberty  of  commerce  and 
government  might  be  beneficially  extended  to  the 
colonies.  From  the  superiority  which  Britain 
possesses  in  staple  manufactures,  she  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  competition  of  other  states;  and  if 
the  colonists  were  permitted  to  trade  with  those 
nations  which  best  suited  their  interests,  their 
resources  would  sufficiently  expand  to  enable  them 
to  provide  for  their  own  means  of  defence  and 
government,  or  to  remunerate  the  mother  countiy 
for  the  protection  they  require.  It  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  a  reforming  parliament  will  oblige 
ministers  to  effect  a  large  diminution  of  the 
2,000,000Z.  per  annum  now  expended  on  account 
of  the  colonies. 

Expenditure  on  account  of  the  civU  government. — 
The  expenditure  on  account  of  the  civil  government 
is  susceptible  of  a  far  greater  proportional  reduc- 
tion than  any  preceding  head  of  public  disburse- 
ment ;  and  the  avowed  determination  of  ministers 
to  abolish,  progressively,  every  useless  office  and 
unmerited  pension,  promises  that  great  economy 
will  be  introduced  into  the  civil  departments.  AVe 
have  before  us  a  mass  of  official  documents  and 
memorandums ;  many  of  the  latter  collected  from 
private  sources,  illustrative  of  the  wasteful  prodi- 
gality of  government  expenditure,  consequent  on 
grants  made  during  times  of  deficient  investigation 
and  discrimination.  We  shall,  however,  with  the 
exception  of  the  subjoined  note,  forbear  to  com- 
ment on  any  of  these  items ;  and  in  estimating  the 
probable  annual  saving  under  this  head,  confine  it 
to  the  amount  of  the  economy  actually  effected  in 
the    year  ending   January,    1833,    in  comparison 
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with  the  former  year,  which  in  round  numbers  is 
100,000/.* 

Items  of  saving  collated. — It  remains  that  we  col- 
late the  various  items  of  prospective  retrenchment 
noted  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  in  the  collection 
and  management  of  the  revenue. 

By  the  total  abolition  of  bounties  ...  £  200,000 

By  a  redaction  in  the  expense  of  the 

preventive  service £240,000 

By  a  diminution  of  the  sum  to  be  collected      380,000 

Other  items  of  saving,  consequent  on  the 
simplification  of  the  tariff,  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  revenue  boards,  and  the 
curtailment  of  the  plan  of  survey     .     .      100,000 


720,000 

Reduction  of  charge  on  the  national  debt  280,000 

Reduction  of  expenditure  in  the  effective 

and  ineffective  expenditure  of  the  army, 

navy,  ordnance,  and  colonial  departments  640,000 

Ditto  in  the  civil  administration  and  the 

cessation  of  pensions 100,000 

Total  prospective  annual  saving  .     .  £  1,940,000 

This  amount  may  appear  large  to  some  of  our 
readers,  who  reflect  that  it  amounts  to  about  ten 
per  cent,  on  the  disposable  revenue ;  but  as  it  is 

*  In  1831,  a  return  was  made  to  parliament  shewing  the 
number  of  public  functionaries  receiving  salaries  of  1000^.  and 
upwards,  and  the  total  sum  thus  distributed ;  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  total  sum  paid  in  salaries  of  1000/.  per  annum  and 
upwards  is,  to  functionaries  in  the 

Civil  and  diplomatic  departments  .     .      £  1,193,536 
To  military  and  naval  officers  .     .     .  334,327 

To  colonial  ditto 338,711 


£  2,066,374 
This  sum  is  enjoyed  by  993  persons,  dividing,  upon  the  average, 
2081/.  each.  Of  these  there  are  161  with  salaries  from  2500/. 
to  5000/.  per  annum ;  44  with  5000/.  and  under  10,000/. ;  and 
eleven  with  salaries  exceeding  10,000/.  per  annum.  The  total 
amount  paid  in  salaries  surpassing  2500/.  per  annum  is  962,000/., 
divided  among  216  functionaries.  These  salaries  are  now  in 
course  of  reduction. 
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chiefly  consequent  on  the  adaption  of  a  reformeil 
plan  of  taxation,  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  much 
within  the  limit  of  the  economy  which  w»     '  "       ( 
that  case,  be  found  practicable.     It  must   1  e 

be  remembered,  that  this  is  not  merely  a  reduction 
of  expenditure  to  a  permanent  minimun,  but  that  a 
large  portion  of  it — such  as  the  non-eflfectivc  ex- 
penditure  in  the  army,  navy,  and  civil  depart- 
ments— is  a  progressive  reduction,  and  aa  such  will 
become  annually  more  important. 

Proposed  new  tax, — This  estimated  amount  ofl 
economy  is  yet  very  inadequate  to  enable  the.1 
government  to  relinquish  5,000,000/.  of  annual 
revenue,  and  the  diHerence  (about  3,0OO,000A)| 
must  be  sought  in  the  levy  of  a  new  tax,  and  tbol 
expansion  of  national  resources.  The  principle  on 
this  tax  we  shall  here  endeavour  to  develope.  All 
taxes  cause,  in  their  abstract  character,  an  abridg- 
ment of  property  ;  but  if  they  afford  it  protection 
against  lawless  depredation,  they  amply  repay  the 
sacrifice,  and  hence  may  be  said  to  be  reproductive. 
The  value  of  protection  to  property  is  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  possessed  :  hence  the  tax  on  indi- 
vidual members  of  society  should  bear  in  proportion 
to  individual  income  ;  but  the  practicability  of 
applying  this  theory,  and  of  exactly  taxing  eacli 
member  of  the  community  in  the  /?7*o  rata  of  hist 
means  of  contribution,  is,  iu  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  w^ord,  hnposmhle.  Perhaps  the  nearest  assimi- 
lation is  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  income  of  each  indi- 
vidual ;  but  the  various  weighty  objections  to  tlie 
levy  of  such  a  tax  in  Great  Britain  decidedly  for- 
bid it.  Looking  to  the  numerous  inducemenls 
which  present  themselves  for  the  emigratiou  of 
British  capital,  a  general  tax  on  income  would  un- 
questionably be  impolitic;  for  capital  being  a  prime 
agent  iu  production,  it  would  counteract  the  re- 
production   of    property,     impair   the    sources    of 
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revenue,  and  diminish  the  amount  of  f^eneral  im- 
posts in  a  greater  degree  than  the  sum  raised  by 
the  individual  tax. 

The  tax  we  propose  is  a  duty  on  the  succession 
to  berpieathed  or  entailed  property  in  immovables 
— lands  and  buildings ;  or  an  extension  of  the  tax 
levied  on  personal  property  passing  under  probate 
and  administration,  to  real  property,  calcuhited 
according  to  the  value  of  the  estate  and  degi'ees  of 
consanguinity.  Such  a  tax  is  not  novel ;  during 
many  years  it  has  constituted  an  important  branch 
of  revenue  in  neighbouring  countries— France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  elsewhere ;  and  there 
seems  no  sufficient  reason  why  property  invested 
in  lands  and  buildings  should  escape  taxation, 
while  property  in  the  government  funds  is  liable 
to  it.  There  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  rich  heir 
who  inherits  20,000/,  per  annum  in  landed  property 
should  escape  taxation,  while  the  poor  man  who 
enjoys  a  bequest  of  20/,  is  subject  to  it.*  It  is 
unworthy  of  those  who  impose  the  tax,  specially  to 
exempt  themselves  from  its  bane,  merely  because 
they  possess  the  power  to  do  so.  Some  objections 
may,  however,  as  in  every  other  case  of  taxation, 
be  urged  against  the  levy  of  such  an  impost.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  tax  would  have  a  tendency  to 
discourage  the  improvement  of  lands  and  the 
erection  of  buildings  :  such  an  objection  has  un- 
doubtedly some  weight,  althoughj  in  looking  to 
the  practical  operation  of  the  tax  on  the  opposite 
shores,  w^e  can  discover  no  proofs  of  such  a  result, 
nor  do  we  think  such  an  effect  would  be  produced 
in  England  ;  but  in  order  to  meet  this  objection, 
it  might  be  proviiled  that  all  lands  brought  into 
cultivation  or  buildings  erected  snhsei/tient  to  the 
imposition  of  the  tax,  should  not  be  liable  to  charge 

^  The  probate  of  will  and  legacy  duty  is  payable  on  iMrquests 
charged  on  the  land*  as  on  the  value  of  the  residue  of  leases;  but 
freehold  and  fopvhold  property  is  eutirely  exempt  from  duty. 
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anlil  the  termination  of  the  second  life.  Thus  the 
present  family  of  testators  would  experience  na 
diminution  in  newly-invested  property,  nor  would 
the  impot^t  impede  in  any  degree  prospective  im- 
provements;  since,  on  the  ordinary  calculation  of] 
tlie  life  lease,  a  sufficiency  of  time  would  elapse  to 
reap  a  large  share  of  the  profit  on  vested  capital 
ere  it  would  become  chargeable. 

Tlie  objections  commonly  urged  against  a  general 
tax  on  property,  that  it  would  encourage  the 
emigration  of  capital,  cannot  bear  in  tliis  ease; 
for  depreciated  as  may  be  the  profit  on  capital 
invested  in  lands  in  this  country,  yet  in  no  neigh- 
bouring state  is  it  more  productive.  In  France, 
and  the  Germanic  states,  where  confidence  in  the 
government  securities  is  far  from  being  firmly 
established,  moneyed  men  prefer  landed  property, 
which  pays  three  or  tliree  aud  a  lialf  per  cent.,  to 
government  stock,  though  the  annuity  may  be  five 
or  six  per  cent, ;  besides,  whither  could  British 
capital  emigrate  to  escape  the  tax  ? — le^  droits  de 
successkm  are  in  every  neighbouring  state  enforced; 
and  in  the  Netherlands,  previous  to  the  late  rev0-j 
lution,  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  be- 
tjuea tiled  property  was,  iu  some  cases,  claimed  by 
the  government*  It  has  never  been  said  that  the 
probate  and  legacy  duties,  which  are  decidedly 
taxes  on  property,  tend  to  drive  capital  from  ihe 
country  ;  no  such  effectj  therefore,  could  be  rea- 
sonably anticipated  from  the  extension  of  these 
taxes  to  landed  property. 

What  would  such  a  tax  produce  to  the  natioual 
exchequer  ?  This  leads  to  an  estimate  of  the  value 
of  landed  property  in  Great  Britain,  On  thii* 
subject,  the  guesses  of  Mr,  Colquhoun  sogenerallv 
referred  to  will  aflbrd  but  little  information^  much 
less  the  various  estimates  since  founded  on  that 
gentleman's  calculations*  We  shall,  therefore, 
attempt  an  approximate  estimate,  founded  on  the 
|iroperty  tax  returns  of  18 14, 
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Tlie    rent   of    land   was    returned,    in    1814,    at  £, 

43,000,000/.,  and  probably  amounted,  after 
allowing  for  all  deductions,  omissions,  and 
evasions  in  the  returns,  to       .         *  ,         ,        48,000,000 

Add  for  land  brought  into  cultivatian  since  the 

peace 3,000,000 

51,000,000 
Since  which  the  reduction  of  rent  has  prohably 

been  thirty  per  cent 15,000,000 

Landed  rental  of  Great  Britain  in  1833        .         .       36,000»000 
Add  for  rental  of  houses  .         .         ,         .        18,000,000 

Total  rental  of  Great  Britain,  exclusive  of 

crown  lands,  and  public  buildings,  &c,      ,    £  64,000,000 

From  the  above  approximate  estimate  there 
remains,  in  estimating  the  sum  which  would  come 
under  charge,  to  be  deducted,  the  rental  of  lands 
bequeathed  for  the  endowment  of  charitable  or 
other  institutions  of  public  utility,  such  as  free 
schools,  the  universities,  or  establishments  for  the 
ditTusion  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  elmrch  lands,  or 
propert}^  bequeathed  for  the  provision  of  ministers 
attached  to  public  worship^ — ^allowing  4^000,000/. 
for  these  deductions  ;  in  the  proportion  of  three 
in  lands  to  one  in  buildings, — a  clear  rental  of 
50,000,000/.  would  remain  subject  to  tax.  Land 
is  at  present  worth  little  less  than  thirty -one  or 
thirty-two  years'  purchase,  and  the  value  of  build- 
ings is  on  the  average  about  twenty-two  years' 
purchase  ;  but,  as  we  are  disposed  to  be  moderate 
in  such  an  estimate,  we  shall  call  the  value  of  the 
first  twenty -five  yearsj  and  the  second  twenty 
years'  purchase. 

Present  rental  of  land,  after  allowing  3,000,0001,  £. 

for   exemptions,   ut  sttpra^   33,000,000/,    at 

twenty-five  years*  purchase  •         •         *         825,000,000 

Rental   of  buildings  (allowing  1,000,0001,   for 

exemptions)   17,000,000/.,  at  twenty  year*' 

purchase  340,000,000 

Total  val  ue  of  property  subject  to  the  proposed  tax  £  1 , 1 05,000,000 
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What  proportion  of  this  sum  woald  annually 
come  under  charge  ? — A  reference  to  the  terms  of 
the  inheritance  of  the  last  seven  deceased  premier 
dukes,  marquesses,  and  earls  in  the  Mnglish 
peerage,  gives  an  avenge  of  about  twenty-eight 
years ;  hence,  the  annual  amount  of  property 
subject  to  assessment  would  stand  thus  : — 
1,165,000,0002.  4*  28  =  41,600,0001. 

The  ratio  of  duty  is  the  next  Question  to  be  con- 
sidered :  this,  of  course,  would  vary  with  the 
degree  of  consanguinity,  and  the  value  of  the 
bequeathed  or  entailed  property.  The  ratio  of  the 
French  drciU  de  succession  vanes  from  22  sous  to 
9f.  per  106f. ,  or  from  1  ^  to  9  per  cent.  The  British 
probate  and  legacy  duties  vaiy  fit>m  one  to  ten  per 
cent.  The  average  ratio  of  tax  levied  in  1825, 
on  46,435,066/.  charged  with  probate  duty,  and 
35,806,480/.  charged  with  legacy  duty,  gave  an 
average  tax  of  4L  Is.  Qd.  per  cent. ;  supposing 
the  new  tax  varied  from  two  to  seven  per  cent.,  and 
the  average  rate  charged  were  four  per  cent.,  the 
annual  amount  paid  into  the  public  exchequer 
would  stand  thus — 

41,600,000/.  -r  25  =  1,664,000/. 
This,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  exclusive  of  Irish 
property,  for  which,  if  we  add  twenty  per  cent., 
the  tax,  supposing  it  to  be  extended  to  Ireland, 
would  annually  yield  1,996,800/.  to  the  national 
exchequer.  I'his  is  no  paltry  tax — it  attaches  to 
those  who  acquire  large  property  without  the  pain 
of  earning  it  by  labour;  those  who  derive  im- 
portant advantages  from  a  firm  government,  which 
insures  to  them  the  protection  of  their  property. 
The  2,000,000/.  which  it  would  jrield,  added  to  tlie 
2,000,000/.  saved  by  the  diminution  of  expenditure, 
would  do  much  to  enable  the  government  to  reform 
the  present  incongruous  plan  of  taxation. 

It  is  very  evident  from  the  present  tone  of  public 
opinion,  that  there  must  ere  long  be  a  commutation 
of  various  taxes  for  a  tax  on  property ;  the  question 
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IS  no  longer  whether  a  property  tax  is  to  be  im* 
posed,  but  in  what  manner  it  can  be  levied  with 
the  least  injury  to  the  interests  of  individuals,  and 
with  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  nation,  In  the 
present  system  of  taxation  there  is  neither  justice 
nor  policy.  It  is  an  irrational,  confused  plan, 
retaining  many  features  of  the  fiscal  system  fol- 
lowed in  the  days  of  feudal  ignorance.  A  plan 
which  cripples  industry,  limits  international  com- 
mercCj  impoverishes  the  working  classes,  and 
largely  contributes  to  the  sum  of  human  misery. 
The  only  means  of  conciliating  the  wants  of  go- 
vernment with  those  of  the  nation,  is  by  taxing 
the  superfuities  of  the  people ;  never  their  mate* 
rials  of  industry  or  their  means  of  support ;  for  it 
is  better  to  let  the  government  perish,  than  the 
people  for  whom  it  is  instituted* 

The  tax  which  we  have  proposed  would  deduct 
nothing  from  present  incomes,  while  the  benefit  it 
would  enable  ministers  to  confer  in  removing  im- 
pediments to  commerce,  would,  by  its  reaction  on 
agriculture,  tend  materially  to  maintain  the  pre- 
sent value  of  lauded  property. 

But  even  with  the  aid  afforded  by  this  tax, 
ministers  would  be  unable  to  carry  financial  re- 
form to  the  extent  recommended  ;  an  annual  defi- 
ciency to  the  amount  of  1,000,000/.  would  still 
present  itself,  which,  in  a  season  of  peace*  could 
not  be  sanctioned.  There  is,  however,  a  cheering 
prospect  of  the  progressive  expansion  of  the  na- 
tional resources. 


Expaimcm  of  natloiml  resomxes.  —  In  estimating 
the  extent  of  the  annual  increase  of  the  state  re- 
sources, we  refer  to  the  increase  of  population  as 
the  basis  of  national  prosperity.  A  nation  equit- 
ably governed,  increases  her  wealth  with  her  popu- 
lation. The  production  of  men,  is  in  fact  the 
production  of  national  riches.  The  increased 
productiveness  of  taxes  has,  during  the  seventeen 
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years  ending  1832,  been  43  per  cent.,  or  about  2^ 
per  cent,  per  annum.  The  taxes  remitted  from 
1817  to  1832,  amount  to  34,137,000/. ;  while  the 
loss  to  the  revenue  has  been  only  18,717,000/. ; 
shewing  an  increase  in  the  productiveness  of  taxes 
during  this  period,  amounting  to  15,420,000/.,  or 
an  annual  average  of  907,0(M/.  Population  still 
progresses  in  a  regular  and  rapid  ratio,  and  the 
Duoyancy  of  the  national  resources  is  a  natural 
consequence.  So  powerful  is  this  buoyancy,  that 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  seemed,  on  a  late 
occasion,  to  feel  surprise  when  he  triumphantly 
announced  to  parliament  that  the  surplus  revenue 
for  the  year  1833  surpassed  his  estimate  of  it  in 
1832  by  nearly  1,900,000/.  It  would  be  too  san- 
guine to  anticipate  such  an  increase  in  future 
years.  In  1833  we  are  blessed  with  abundance, 
and  a  ministry  that  enjoys  a  large  share  of  public 
confidence ; — half  the  sum  will  be  sufficient  to 
counterpoise  the  deficiency  before  estimated. — 
Thus,  after  a  short  interval,  when  the  new  tax 
may  be  expected  to  operate,  the  government  would 
find  itseu  in  a  condition  to  relinquish  a  lai^e 
amount  of  taxes,  and  the  return  to  a  better  system 
would  be  protracted  no  longer  than  would  be 
necessary  to  provide  time  for  vested  interests  to 
give  a  different  direction  to  their  capital.  The 
total  remission  of  various  taxes,  such  as  those  on 
Baltic  timber,  could  not  prudently  be  immediate ; 
the  Canadian  merchants  would  justly  demand  that 
the  extinction  of  their  monopoly  should  be  gra- 
dual ; — similar  arrangements  would  be  necessary 
to  the  progressive  extinction  of  the  duties  on 
several  other  commodities,  and  thus  the  means 
would  progressively  become  commensurate  with 
the  desired  object. 

Probability  of  continued  peace. — The  determina- 
tion of  the  government  to  preserve  peace,  so 
emphatically  proclaimed  by  the  head  of  the  ad- 
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miiiistration,  is  no  new  political  resolve.  The 
extent  of  the  injury  inflicted  by  late  wars,  has 
been  frankly  ackno%vledged  and  duly  appreciated 
by  every  niioistry  that  has  held  tlie  reins  of  goverii- 
nient  since  the  termination  of  hostilities  in  1815  ; 
indeed,  a  pacific  course,  as  the  only  effectual  re- 
medy for  the  wounds  of  state  yet  unhealed,  has 
become  a  funduineutal  principle  of  British  legis- 
lation. The  aspect  of  Europe  is  not  such  as  to 
portend  the  prohabilily  of  the  British  nation  being 
speedily  called  on  to  figure  in  a  continental  war* 
France  no  longer  presents  an  attitude  of  menace 
towards  Great  Britain;  her  political  condition,  and 
her  military  power  are  widely  ditterent  from  what 
they  were  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV,  or  Buona- 
parte; and  her  free  institutions  are  secure  clieeks 
against  wars  proceeding  from  the  ambition  of  ruling 
princes,  or  the  sanguinary  ignorance  of  despots. 
No  such  circumstances  as  tliose  which  gave  rise  to 
the  wars  of  1702,  1739-41,  and  1756,  would  at 
this  day  prompt  ministers  to  enter  into  a  continen- 
tal coalition,  much  less  would  they  attempt  by  hos- 
tilities to  regulate  the  governments  of  foreign  states. 
This  determination  to  maintain  peace,  is  not  merely 
limited  to  men  in  office  :  tlie  antipathy  which 
so  long  existed  between  the  British  people  and 
their  Gallic  neighbours,  is  rapidly  declining,  and 
the  solid  interests  of  peace  are  fully  appreciated  by 
the  intelligent  portion  of  both  nations.  Each  would 
defend,  and  defend  vigorously  any  attack  by  foreign^ 
powers  against  their  institutions  or  empire,  but 
would  not  support  their  respective  governments  in 
any  measures  tending  to  interference  in  the  inter- 
nal ailairs  of  other  countries. 

The  probability  that  the  peace  of  Europe  will 
not  be  disturbed,  unfolds  something  cheering  in 
the  prospect,  and  otlers  us  the  full  opportunity  to 
progress  in  that  course  of  improvement  which  so 
liappily  distinguishes  the  present  age. 
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CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

In  every  stage  of  the  wot^[  evidences  of  the 
growth  of  the  national  resources  cannot  fail  to 
strike  the  reader.  The  nation,  although  long 
organised,  moves  onward  with  all  the  freshness  of 
youth;  and  seems  far  from  having  attained  that 
zenith  of  empire,  from  which,  in  natural  order,  she 
must  gradually  descend.  During  many  ages,  she 
has  been  increasing  in  intensity  of  power,  planting 
her  dynasty  in  remote  regions,  and  dispensing  free- 
dom and  civilisation  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Among  the  120,000,000  inhabitants  who  people 
her  vast  empire,  the  slave  is  not  found ;  all  are  ad- 
mitted within  the  pale  of  the  social  compact;  all 
enjoy  the  protection  of  British  laws,  and  the  feli- 
cities of  personal  freedom.  In  the  course  of  liberty 
and  civilisation,  she  appears  in  the  van  of  nations, 
encouraging  those  who  follow  in  her  train,  to  emu- 
late her  bold  career  and  generous  example.  What- 
ever may  be  her  doom — whether,  ere  she  passes  her 
culminating  point,  her  beams  of  intellectual  light, 
bursting  in  upon  states  yet  uncivilised,  may  dispel 
the  gloom  which  now  veils  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
globe — whether,  like  her  fallen  predecessors,  she 
may,  by  an  abuse  of  her  power,  become  a  prey  to 
invading  enemies;  or  whether  she  may  meet  her 
ruin  in  the  loss  of  her  free  constitution,  by  internal 
discord,  none  can  define  :  but  her  physical  and 
acquired  advantages;  such  as  her  secure  and  com- 
pact geographical  position — her  facilities  of  inter- 
nal communication —the  justice  of  her  councils  — 
the  rational  liberty  upheld  by  her  governing  plan — 
the  stock  of  intelligence  dispersed  throughout  her 
community,  and  maintained  by  the  art  of  printing — 
the  characteristic  union  of  her  people  in  the  time 
of  danger,  and  their  attachment  to  national  inde- 
pendence,— seem  to  warrant  confidence  in  the 
permanency  of  her  prosperity. 

LONDON: 
rriiifnl  by  Maniiiiij;  .iiul  Sinitli.«<in,  Ivy  Lnne,  Palornoster  Row. 
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